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PREFACE 


TO 

THE    THIED    EDITION. 


••O*- 


^         Tub    rapii>    phogbess  of  Science  renders  a  metallurgical 
y^  work  antiquated  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  so  that 

the  last  (second)  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Mitchell's  '  Manual 
of  Practical  Assayii^/  published  in  1854,  is  no  longer  in 
accordance  with  our  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In   this  edition  are  incorporated  all  the  late  important 
discoveries  in  Assaying  made  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  special  care  is  devoted  to  the  very  important  Volumetric 
and  Colorimetric  Assays,  as  well  as  to  the  Blowpipe  Assays. 
Most   of   the   chapters  are  entirely  re-written,  whilst  the 
chapter  on  Crjrstallography — being  a  subject  only  remotely 
bearing    on   Assaying  —  is  left    out  altogether.     On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  cases,  it  may  seem  that  by  treating 
of   purely   analytical   details  the  hmits  of  Assaying  have 
l>een    exceeded.      But  these    departments  are  so  closely 
related  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  fix  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them.     Moreover,  chemistry  is  cultivated  by 
almost   all  to  whom  this  work  is  of  interest  or  service,  so 
that    it   is  hoped  these  amplifications  will  add  to  its  value. 
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The  old  equivalents  are  retained,  as  they  are  more  generally 
understood  by  students  of  science  who  do  not  make 
chemistry  their  chief  study. 

The  Editor  is  under  many  obhgations  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Bohrig,  M.E.,  for  assistance  in  revising  the  manuscript 
and  incorporating  into  the  work  the  latest  continental  im- 
provements, as  set  forth  in  Professor  KerYs  Probirkunst 
The  author  of  the  best  work  on  volumetric  analysis  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  English,  Mr.  Sutton,  F.C.S.,  has  kindly 
placed  several  cuts,  &c.,  at  the  Editor's  disposal,  and  some 
descriptions  of  German  processes  have  been  taken  fit)m  the 
last  English  Edition  of  Fresenius's  Qiuxniitaiive  Analysis — a 
work  which  should  be  a  standard  of  reference  for  all  students 

« 

who  desire  to  carry  their  chemical  researches  further  than 
is  possible  to  be  treated  of  in  a  work  professing  to  deal 
only  with  Assaying. 

LoKDON :   September,  186S. 


PEEFACE 

TO 

THE     SECOND    EDITION. 


In  FBESENTiNa  this  the  Second  Edition  of  the  *  Manual  of 

Practical  Assaying  *  to  his  mining  fidends  and  the  public  in 

general,  the  author  has  to  tender  his  sincere  thanks  for  the 

very  fevonrable  opinion  expressed  of  the  former  edition, 

'which  was  honoured  with  a  most  extensive  circulation,  not 

Only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  all  the  Colonies,  the 

United  States,  and  South  America :  in  addition  to  which  it 

was  translated  into  Spanish,  for  the  use  of  the  Government 

School  of  Mines  at  Madrid. 

The  former  edition  having  been  out  of  print  for  some 
time,  repeated   calls  have  been  made  on  the  author  for  a 
Second  Edition ;  and,  in  comphance  with  this  general  re- 
quest, the  present  volume  has  been  prepared.     The  same 
arrangement  (as  far  as  practicable)  has  been  adhered  to  as 
in  the  first   edition,  but  a  considerable  portion  has  been 
entirely  re-written,  and  much  new  matter  added.     It  is  also 
embellisbcd   with  nearly  400    engravings    illustrative  of 
crj^tallography,  and  the  various  apparatus  described  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 
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In  its  preparation,  the  author  has  been  greatly  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  extend  the  sphere  of  utility  of  the  former 
edition,  by  introducing,  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  and 
in  the  simplest  form,  such  instructions  in  elementary 
chemistry,  chemical  notation,  the  use  of  chemical  symbols, 
&c.  as  will  enable  the  assayer  or  metallurgist  to  trace  the 
varied  re-actions  occurring  either  in  the  crucible  or  the 
furnace  during  the  prepress  of  an  experiment 

Crystallography  has  also  been  made  the  subject  of  attention 
with  a  'view  to  the  discrimination  of  mineral  substances  by 
crystalline  forms,  aided  by  a  few  chemical  tests. 

Under  the  assay  of  Silver,  there  is  added  a  full  and  com- 
plete description  of  the  mode  of  assay  employed  in  the 
Paris  Mint,  together  with  engravings  of  the  apparatus  in 
use. 

A  chapter  has  also  been  introduced,  containing  fiiU  in- 
structions for  the  discrimination  of  all  the  more  commonly 
occurring  Gems  and  Precious  Stones ;  and  in  the  Appendix 
will  be  found  copious  Tables  for  the  Valuation  of  Gold  of 
every  degree  of  fineness,  expressed  either  in  carats  or  thou- 
sandths ;  following  which  is  an  Assay  Table,  for  calculating 
the  nmnber  of  ounces,  pennyweights,  and  grains  of  gold  or 
silver  in  a  ton  of  mineral,  when  a  given  quantity  has  been 
submitted  to  assay. 

In  conclusion,  the  astounding  discoveries  of  mineral 
wealth  which  are  now  daily  being  made,  not  only  in  this 
coimtry,  but  in  every  other  to  which  a  due  amount  of 
diligence  and  information  has  been  turned,  renders*  the 
appearance   of  a   complete  Manual    of  the  more  closely 
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allied  branches  of  knowledge  involved  in  the  successflil 
cultivation  of  sucli  researches  a  desideratum  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  present  volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  fill  the  existing  void 
in  the  literature  subservient  to  this  branch  of  our  know- 
ledge. 

Absat  Officb, 
Dinming* 8  AH&y,  IBiahopsgate  Street  Without. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


When  the  rank  our  country  holds  among  nations,  as  regards 
her  Mining  interest,  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  must  be 
with  aU  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  work  especially  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  processes  to  be  employed  in  ascer- 
taining the  richness  in  metal  of  any  sample  of  ore  (that  is, 
in  other  terms,  its  Assay)  has  of  late  years  appeared  before 
the  British  public.     Indeed,  the  only  work  at  present  known 
in  England   is  Berthier's  'Traite  des  Eseais  par  la  Voic 
Soche,'  which,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  inculcating  the  prin- 
ciples of  assaying,  has  many  disadvantages — not  the  least 
of  which  is   its  being  written  in  a  foreign  tongue ;  and 
although  a  knowledge  of  French  is  now  so  very  general 
yet  many  arc  prevented  buying  scientific  works  in  that 
language  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  finding  equivalents 
for  the  technicaUties  which  must  necessarily  be  employed. 
It  is  also  a  very  large  work,  and   one  containing  much 
matter    which  the  assayer  does  not  need — matter  relat- 
ing to  the  composition  of  wood  and  coal  ashes,  furnace 
products,  &c.  which   are  more  especially  adapted  for  the 
xnetaUnrgist. 


ft  - 
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These  considerations,  coupled  with  the  paucity  of  any 
knowledge  of  assaying,  excepting  that  confined  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  persons,  induced  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing pages  to  turn  a  considerable  amount  of  his  attention  to 
this  subject,  more  especially  as  much  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  not  having  a  suitable  text-book  for  the  use  of 
his  pupils.  A  portion  of  the  following  pages  was  drawn  up 
as  a  Manual  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  on  consideration,  it 
was  thought  the  extension  of  such  a  work  was  so  much 
needed  that  it  was  determined  to  alter  the  original  plan  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  complete  carrying  out  of  the 
object  in  view,  viz.  the  production  of  a  Manual  embodying 
information  in  every  branch  of  assaying,  either  by  the  wet 
or  the  dry  processes. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
accomplished ;  the  author  having  followed  the .  excellent 
arrangement  of  Berthier  as  closely  as  possible,  from  whose 
work  also  much  matter  that  suited  these  pages,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  re-vrrite,  has  been  inserted. 
Firstly,  the  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Operations  of  Assaying 
are  treated  in  full,  inclusive  of  a  description  of  the  apparatus 
required,  their  mode  of  use,  &c.  Secondly,  Furnaces,  Fuel, 
and  Crucibles,  together  with  a  description  of  the  best 
Pyrometers,  and  their  applications.  Thirdly,  the  FJuxes, 
their  properties,  preparation,  use,  &c.  Fourthly,  an  Essay 
on  the  use  of  the  Blowpipe,  and  all  its  appurtenances ;  as 
Fluxes,  Supports,  &c.  Fifthly,  the  action  of  the  Fluxes  on 
some  Mineral  Substances.  Sixthly,  a  method  of  discrimina- 
ting many  Minerals  by  means  of  the  Blowpipe,  aided  by 
a  few  tests  by  the  humid  method.  Seventhly,  the  Humid 
Analysis  of  many  Mineral  Substances,  their  composition, 
locality,  &c.  (All  the  minerals  mentioned  in  the  three  last 
heads  comprehend  such  only  as  generally  come  under  the 
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notice  of  the  Assayer.)  Eighthly,  the  complete  Assay  of  all 
the  common  Metals,  in  addition  to  which  the  Assay  of 
Sulphur,  C5hroimuin,  Arsenic,  Heating  power  of  Fuel,  &a  is 
fully  discussed  ;  and  ninthly,  and  lastly,  a  copious  Table 
drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  Assays  of  Gold 
and  Silver  the  precise  amount,  in  ounces,  pennyweights,  and 
grains,  of  Noble  metal  contained  in  a  Ton  of  Ore  from  the 
assay  of  a  given  quantity.  This  Table  is  the  most  complete 
and  copious  yet  published. 

Kot  only  has  it  been  endeavoured  to  collect  all  that  is 
generally  known  on  the  subject  of  Assaying,  but  many  new 
facts  have  been  added,  and  such  matter  entered  into,  that 
the  success  of  an  assay  is  rendered  much  more  certain ;  and 
most  assays  are  conducted  more  rapidly  and  with  greater 
exactitude  than  heretofora 

It  has  also  been  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  new  system, 
in  which  is  pointed  out  the  rationale  of  each  process,  with 
the  chemical  action  taking  place  between  the  fluxes  and  the 
ores  in  course  of  assay,  so  that  by  paying  a  careful  attention 
to  the  matters  discussed,  so  much  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
all  ores  that  can  come  under  the  assayer's  hand  may  be 
known,  that  the  practice  by  *  rule  of  thumb '  (a  rule  on 
which  very  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed,  excepting  after 
years  of  the  most  laborious  practice,  and  a  rule  which 
cannot  be  imparted,  excepting  the  pupil  pursue  the  same 
unprofitable  course)  must^  it  is  hoped,  be  speedily  abandoned 
when,  by  knowing  the  chemical  properties  of  the  body 
operated  on,  the  necessary  fluxes  and  processes  might  be 
at  once  indicated,  and  with  a  certainty  of  perfect  success. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  the  author  must  beg  to  ex- 
press his  thanks  to  his  friend  Mr.  F.  Field  for  the  kind 


r 
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assistance  he  afforded  him  whilst  experimenting  (^i  the 
various  modes  of  assay  described  in  the  body  of  the  work  ; 
and  trusting  that  any  little  imperfections  which  may  be 
detected  will  not  be  harshly  criticised,  but  that  it  may  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  author  has  attempted  to 
improve  a  branch  of  mining  knowledge  to  which  unfor- 
tunately too  little  attention  has  been  devoted,  and  to  which, 
if  he  has  added  anything  useful,  he  is  indebted  for  the  first 
principles  of  such  knowledge  to  Berthier's  *  Traits  des 
Essais,'  for  which,  to  the  talented  writer  of  the  above 
work,  he  is  imder  the  most  lasting  obligation. 

28  Uawley  liOAD;  Kentish  TottN;  London. 
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PRA.CTICAL   ASSAYING 


CHAPTER  I. 

CHnUCAl.    NOMENCLATURE :  LAWS  OF  COMBINATION  :  ETC. 

It  \&  not  necessary,  neither  is  it  possible,  in  a  treatise  like  the 

present,  to   give  more  than  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 

elements  of  chemical  nomenclature,  and  the  more  simple 

laws  of  chemical  combination.     Undoubtedly  a  knowledge 

of  chemistry  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  practical  assayer 

— ^indeed,  we  may  say  no  one  can  attain  to  any  degree  of 

eminence  in  this  branch  of  industry  unless  he  has  had  some 

amount  of  practice  in  the  laboratory.    But  it  will  be  quite 

beyond  om*  province  here  to  teach  the  elements  of  chemistry. 

60  much  of  the  nomenclature  and  leading  laws  will  be 

given  as  are  indispensable  to  a  proper  understanding  of 

what  is  to  follow,  but  beyond  this  tiie  student  must  seek  for 

further  instruction  in  chemistry   from  books  which  are 

spedally  devoted  to  that  science ;  and  he  should  above  all 

things  endeavour  to  acquire  a  practical  acquaintance  with 

the  laws  and  manipulations  of  experimental  diemistry,  by 

taking  a  series  of  lessons  in  a  laboratory* 

CsnaoAL  HoxivoLATOBB. — ^Every  material  substance  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  consists  of  one  or  more  bodies, 
termed  simple  or  elementary — such  bodies  being  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  with  our  present  means  of  research  we 
are  unable  to  reduce  them  to  a  more  simple  form.  Thus, 
if  a  piece  of  common  iron  pyrites,  or  mundic,  as  it   is 
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commonly  called,  be  submitted  to  certain  operations,  it 
will  be  found  that  we  can  obtain  from  it  two  substances 
totally  distinct,  in  both  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
from  each  other  and  from  the  substance  from  which  they 
were  obtained.  One  body  is  sulphur^  an  opaque  yellow 
substance,  fusing  at  a  very  low  temperature,  igniting 
readily,  and  exhaling  when  burning  a  peculiar  and  suffo- 
cating odour.  The  other  constituent  of  the  pyrites  is 
iron  J  a  well-known  metallic  substance,  requiring  an  intense 
heat  for  fusion,  and  becoming  red-hot  without  burning. 
If  we  were  now  to  perform  any  experiment  which,  in  the 
present'  state  of  knowledge,  ingenuity  could  suggest,  we 
should  be  totally  unable  to  cause  either  the  sulphur  or  the 
iron  to  assume  a  more  simple  or  elementary  state  of  existence. 
We  can  with  ease  cause  either  of  them  to  enter  into  new 
combinations  with  other  bodies,  and  these  compounds  we  can 
decompose — as  in  the  case  of  the  pyrites — and  obtain  both 
sulphur  and  iron  again  in  their  separate  forms  with  all  their 
characteristic  properties ;  but  nothing  more  than  this  can  be 
effected  :  hence  we  are  led  to  the  beUef  that  both  sulphur 
and  iron  are  simple  bodies,  or  bodies  containing  only  one 
kind  of  matter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  simple  substances  discovered 
up  to  the  present  time ;  it  is  accompanied  by  certain 
symbols  and  numbers,  the  use  and  nature  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  pointed  out.  l^ose  substances  in  italics  have 
hitherto  found  no  practical  use;  and  those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  (♦)  are  often  found  native,  or  unassociated  with 
mineralising  elements. 

The  first  colunm  contains  the  common  name  of  the 
element;  the  second,  the  symbol,  or  chemical  short-hand 
character,  in  which  all  chemical  changes  and  decomposi- 
tions are  most  readily  written  and  understood ;  and  the 
third,  the  atomic  weights.  These  atomic  weights  are  not 
absolutely  correct :  they  are  not  given  beyond  the  first  place 
of  decimals,  to  avoid  tedious  calculation.  For  all  practical 
purposes  they  nmy  be  considered  accurate.  Of  the  compounds 
of  these  elements,  only  those  will  be  discussed  which  are 
likely  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  assayer. 
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K(m-Melaliie  Ehments  or  MetaUoids. 


Names  of  the 

Symbols 

Attnnic 
Wejchtfl 

'         KuhMOffthe 
Biemftnta 

Symbols   . 

Atomic 
WeighU 

Oxygen 
Hjdrogen  . 
Nitrogen    . 

1  Chlorine     * 
'  Bromine     • 
'  Iodine 
l^Snlphur     . 

o 

H 

N 
Fl 
CI 
Br 

I 

S 

1 

8 
1 

14 
19 
36-5 
80       , 
127 

16     .: 

Telktrium  . 
PilOBphorua 
Anenic      • 
*Cturbon      . 
Boron 
Silicium     , 
Zircomium  , 

'      Se 
Te 
P 
Ae 
C 
B 
Si 
Zr 

39-7 
64-5 
31 
76 
6 
11 
14 
44-8 

MetdOie  ElemenU, 


NaoMoftSw 

Symbols 

Atomic 

NuoMof  tbo 

Atomic 

BWBWlt>    . 

Wefgbts 

Uemoits 

Sjrmbols 

Wei^tt 

Potaainm. 

K 

391  1 

Nickel       . 

Ni 

29-6 

Sodium     • 

Na 

23 

Zinc  . 

Zn 

32-6 

1  XcOjvm     • 

li 

7 

Cadmium  . 

Cd 

66 

Barium 

Ba 

68-5 

T^'  :    : 

Cu 

81-7 

Stnxntiiun  • 

Sr 

43-8 

Pb 

108-6 

Calcium    • 

C* 

20 

ThaOmm  . 

Tl 

203 

Magnesium 

"A 

12 

*BiBmuth    . 

Bi 

210 

Ainmininm 

13-6 

Tin    .        .        . 

Sn 

69 

vnfCMimi  • 

Be 

4-7 

Titamum  • 

Ti 

26 

Cerwm 

Ce 

46 

rtiN^«^    . 

W 

92 

Lanikamnn 

La 

46 

Moifhdmum 

Mo 

48 

Di 

48 

Vanadium  • 

V 

68-6 

Jwrncffi 

Y 

Antimony  . 

Sb 

122 

Erhwm 

Er 

•Mercury    . 

Hg 

100 

***   *  *  - 

Tp 

♦Silver 

^ 

108 

iVioftnim    • 

Nb 

^Mhoditiin    . 

62*2 

Tadalunk 

Ta 

37-6 

•PaUadium. 

Pd 

63-3 

xAOTNIM 

Th 

69-6 

•Platinum  . 

Pt 

98-7 

Manganese 

Mn 

27-6 

^Iridium 

Ir 

99 

Cluncnnium         • 

Cr 

287 

*BiUhmium 

Ru 

62-2 

UTwUum           • 

U 

60 

*  Osmium     •        • 

08 

99-6 

1  Iron  .       •        • 

Fe 

28 

*Gold . 

Au 

197 

'  c^>iNat     . 

Co 

296 

1 

The  principal  compound  bodies  are  acids,  oxides,  salts, 
and  binary  substances  containing  no  oxygen. 

When  a  body  combines  in  more  than  one  proportion  with 
oxygen,  that  compound  containing  the  least  oxygen  takes 
the  termination  ouSy  that  the  most  ic;  thus,  sulphurous 
add,  sulpburic  acid ;  arsenious  acid,  arsenic  acid ;  ferrous 
oxide,  ferric  oxide ;  mercurous  oxide ;  in  only  one  propor- 
tion (or  when  they  form  only  one  basic  oxide)  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  termination  ic,  as  potassic  oxide, 
alumixiic  oxide. 
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OziDSS  are  binary  oxygen  compounds:  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  series.  The  first  comprises  those  oxides 
which  do  not  possess  the  property  of  combining  with  acids 
to  form  salts — they  are  termed  indifferent  oxides  \  the 
second  series  contains  those  capable  of  uniting  with  acids 
to  form  salts,  and  are  called  salifiable  oxides  or  ba^es. 

^Tien  a  simple  body,  in  combining  with  oxygen,  forms 
but  one  oxide,  it  is  simply  called  an  oxide^  added  to  the 
name  of  the  simple  body ;  thus,  oxide  of  zinc  or  zindc 
oxide. 

K  the  body  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  in  many 
proportions,  the  words ^ofo>,  sesqui^  bin  or  per^  &c.,  precede 
the  term  oxide  to  express  the  progressive  amounts  of  oxygen. 
Most  metals  form  one  salifiable  oxide,  and  many  of  them  have 
two.  These  are  now  generally  distinguished  by  the  termi- 
nations ous  and  ic,  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  acids  ; 
thus,  we  hnye protoxide  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  &c. ;  sesqui* 
oxide  of  aluminium,  iron  or  chromium,  &c. ;  binoxide^  or 
peroxide  of  manganese,  copper,  mercury,  &c. ;  and  when  we 
speak  of  them  as  salifiable  bases,  ferrous  oxide  and  ferric 
oxide ;  mercurous  and  mercuric  oxide ;  potassic  oxide ; 
aluminic  oxide. 

There  are  still  higher  degrees  of  oxidation  of  some  metals  ; 
these  are  nearly  always  acids — as  chromic,  staimic,  and 
antimonic  acids. 

Salts  are  formed  when  an  acid  unites  with  a  base,  and 
usually  the  properties  of  the  acid  and  the  base  are  reci- 
procally neutralised  ;  thus,  an  acid  which  before  combina- 
tion possessed  the  power  of  reddening  bliie  litmus,  loses  it 
in  proportion  as  it  combines  with  the  base ;  and  in  like 
manner  a  base  *  which  would  at  first  change  reddened 
litmus  paper  to  blue,  loses  this  property  as  the  acid  satu- 
rates it.  In  this  case  the  acid  and  base  have  combined 
to  form  a  salt. 

In  naming  salts,  we  have  to  consider — firstly,  the  nature 
of  the  acid ;  secondly,  the  salifiable  nature  of  the  base ; 
and  thirdly,  the  proportions  in  which  the  acid  and  base  are 
combined. 

Acids  terminating  in  ic  form  salts  terminating  in  ate. 
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Acids  terminating  in  ous  form  salts  terminating  in  tie ; 

and  the  new  names  terminatiDg  in  ate  and  ite  are  added  to 

the  name  of  the  compoimd  oxide.     Thus,  sulphuric  acid  and 

protoxide  of  iron  form  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  ferrous 

sulphate,  or,  more  commonly,  protosulphate  of  iron.    Arse- 

mous  acid  and  protoxide  of  iron  form  arsenite  of  protoxide 

of  iroU)  ferrous  arsenite,  or  protarsenite  of  iron ;  nitric  acid 

and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  or 

ferric  nitrate. 
When  the  salt  formed  exists  in  the  neutral  state,  its  name 

is  formed  as  above  ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  acid  is  larger 

than  in  neutral  salts,  it  is  termed  an  acid  salt :  thus  we 

have  acid  stdphate  of  potash. 

If  the  base  is  in  excess,  the  name  is  preceded  by  sid) : 

thus,  subacetate  of  lead.    This  class  of  salt  is  also  called 

basic. 

BoTABT  CoxpouvDB  coHTAunora  vo  Oxranr. — ^These  com- 
pounds e:sdst  very  largely  in  nature,  and  it  is  from  them  we 
obtain  the  greater  part  of  our  copper,  lead,  silver,  &c. 

When  a  metalloid  combines  with  a  metal  to  form  a  com- 
pound which  is  neither  acid  nor  basic,  its  name  is  derived 
fixHn  the  metalloid  by  the  addition  of  the  termination  tiret 
or  ide.  The  latter  is  more  usually  employed  by  chemists ; 
the  former  by  miners  and  mineralogists.  The  latter  term  is 
however  gradually  displacing  the  former,  and  is  now  seldom 
applied  except  to  the  sulphur  compounds,  and  in  these  one 
term  is  as  often  used  as  the  other ;  for  the  sake  of  unifor- 
mity, it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  termination  uret 
should  be  discontinued  altogether.  Thus  the  compounds 
of  sulphur  and  chlorine  with  iron  and  silver,  are  called 
mdphuret  or  stdphide  of  iron,  chloride  of  silver,  &c. 

If  a  metalloid  combines  ynih  a  metal  in  more  than  one 
proportion,  the  same  rule  is  followed  as  in  the  oxygen  com- 
pounds ;  thus  we  have  proto-sulphide  of  iron,  sesquisvlphide 
of  iron,  and  W-sulphide  of  iron  (ordinary  iron  pyrites  or 

mundic). 

Laws  ov  Cohbutatiov. — On  examining  the  variety  of  com- 
pounds which  the  same  substances  may  aflford  by  their  union 
in  different  proportions,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  pro- 
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portions  of  the  elements  existing  in  each  compound  are 
definite;  a  certain  weight  of  one  substance  will  only 
combine  with  a  certain  weight  or  weights  of  another 
substance,  and  the  lowest  combining  weight  of  any  of  the 
elementary  bodies  is  termed  its  equivalent  or  atomic  weighty 
and  is  represented  by  the  numbers  in  the  third  column  of 
the  table  of  elementary  substance. 

As  before  stated,  all  substances  combine  in  fixed  or  defi- 
nite proportions;  thus,  if  111^  parts  of  oxide  of  lead  were 
analysed,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  103^  parts  of  lead 
and  8  of  oxygen.  Again,  the  analysis  of  9  parts  of  water  or 
oxide  of  hydrogen  would  give  1  part  of  hydrogen  and  8  of 
oxygen  ;  now,  assuming,  as  in  the  table  of  equivalents,  hy- 
drogen to  be  unity,  we  have  103-5  as  the  equivalent  of  lead, 
and  8  as  that  of  oxygen.  If  we  follow  oxygen  further 
in  its  combinations,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  combines  thu3  : — 

8  parts  of  Oxygen  combine  with        1    part  of  Hydrogen 

103*5      ,,     Lead 
20        y,      Calcium 
69         „     Tin 
81*7      „     Copper 

The  above  numbers,  therefore,  represent  the  equivalents 
of  the  substances  to  which  they  are  appended. 

Again,  the  equivalent  of  sulphur  is  16,  and  that  weight  of 
sulphur  combines  with  the  above  weights  of  hydrogen,  lead, 
calcium,  tin,  and  copper  to  form  sulphides  of  the  respective 
bases.  35-5  parts  of  chlorine,  or  39-7  parts  of  selenium,  also 
combine  with  the  same  weights,  viz.  hydrogen  1,  lead  103*5, 
&a,  to  form  chlorides  and  selenides. 

Such  compounds  are  of  the  simplest  class,  consisting  of 
single  equivalents  only ;  there  are,  however,  many  bodies 
containing  more  equivalents  than  two,  in  which  case  the 
following  laws  are  followed. 

In  one  class  of  compounds  the  quantity  of  one  of  the 
constituent  elements  remains  constant,  while  each  new  com- 
pound is  formed  by  the  gradual  addition  of  another  equivalent 
of  the  other  constituent  element ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  element  combines  with  another  in  less  quantity 
than  its  eqtdvalent  proportion. 
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Another  series  of  compounds  commences  with  two  equi- 
valents of  an  element  united  with  some  uneven  number  of 
equivalents  of  another  element 
In  these  cases  the  ratio  may  be  as  2  to  3  and  2  to  5. 
The  equivalent  of  a  compound  body  is  the  sum  of  the 
equivalents  of  the  elements  forming  it ;  thus,  sulphuric  acid  is 
composed  of  one  equivalent  or  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  three 
equivalents  or  24  parts  of  oxygen  ;  its  equivalent  is  therefore 
40 ;  potash  is  composed  of  39*1  parts  of  potassium  and  8  of 
oxygen  =  47*1.     Now,  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  potash 
to  form  sulphate  of  potash,  the  equivalent  of  which  is  87*1. 
lu  this  manner  the  equivalent  of  any  compound  body  may 
be  ascertained  by  adding  together  the  equivalents  of  the 
substances  forming  it. 

From  what  has  just  been  stated  concerning  the  constancy 
of  composition  of  chemical  compounds,  we  are  enabled  to 
calculate  the  reaction  occurring  between  two  or  more  bodies 
when  decomposition  takes  place ;  thus,  87 '1  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  contain  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  47*1 
parts  of  potash  ;  and  if  it  were  desired  to  obtain  sulphs^tte  of 
lead  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  lead  by  adding  to  it 
the  above  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash,  the  exact  amount  of 
nitrate  of  lead  required  could  be  readily  found  by  adding 
tc^ether  the  equivalent  of  the  elements  forming  nitric  acid 
and  oxide  of  lead.  Thus,  nitric  acid  is  composed  of  14 
nitrogen  and  five  equivalents  of  oxygen,  or  40,  together  54  ; 
oxide  of  lead  of  103*5  of  lead,  and  8  oxygen,  together  111-5, 
which,  with  the  nitric  acid,  form  165-5.  Now,  on  the  addition 
of  165-5  parts  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  solution  to  871  parts 
of  sulphate  of  potash  also  dissolved  in  water,  151*5  parts  of 
sulphate  of  lead  will  be  precipitated  in  the  insoluble  form, 
and  lOl'l  of  nitrate  of  potash  remain  in  solution. 

Chemical  Symbols  :  thkb  use. — ^The  symbol  of  an  element 
standing  alone  signifies  one  equivalent  or  atom  of  the  sub- 
stance ;  thus,  S  implies  16  parts  of  sulphur  :  a  small  figure 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  symbol  indicates  the  number 
of  equivalents  to  be  represented,  as  S^,  equal  to  two  equiva- 
lents, or  32  parts  of  sulphur- 
Two  symbols  placed  thus,  FeS,  indicate  a  compound  of 
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iron  and  sulphur,  one  equivalent  of  each.  Separation  of 
elements  by  the  sign  +  or  a  comma,  is  employed  to  show 
the  union  of  two  compound  bodies,  as  sulphide  of  silver 
and  sulphide  of  lead,  which  compound  may  be  thus  vrritten, 
AgS  4  PbS,  or  AgS,  PbS.  A  large  figure  on  the  same 
line  as  the  symbol,  and  on  its  left  side,  multiplies  the  whole 
of  the  symbols  to  the  first  comma  or  +  sign ;  thus, 
2AgS,PbS  or  2  AgS  +  PbS  represents  a  compound  of  two 
equivalents  of  sulphide  of  silver,  with  one  of  sulphide  of  lead 
if,  however,  it  be  thus  written  2(AgS,PbS)  it  means  two 
equivalents  of  the  whole  of  the  elements  which  are  enclosed 
in  the  brackets. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

FRBPARATION  OF  THB  SAMPLE — WEIGHING. 

In  all  operations  connected  with  assaying,  the  selection  of 

the  sample  is  the  first  and  most  important.     It  is  of  little 

use  for  the  operator  to  ascertain  with  the  utmost  accuracy 

the    percentage    of    every    individual    constituent  in  the 

mineral  operated  on,  if  his  sample  does  not  truly  represent 

the  average  quality  of  the  .ore.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind 

that  samples  of  mineral  are  generally  pieces  selected  for 

iheir  richness,  or  at  all  events  that  they  represent  the  most 

favourable  portions  of  the  ore;  and  no  pains  should  be  spared 

to  secure  a  sample  for  analysis  which  will  truly  represent 

the  bidk  of  mineral  whose  value  is  required  to  be  known. 

The  assayer  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  object  which 
his  experiments  have  in  view.  If  they  are  to  ascertain  the 
actual  percentage  of  one  or  more  constituents  existing  in  a 
certain  stone,  his  labours  are  comparatively  easy, — all  that 
is  required  being  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  specimen  to  the 
finest  pos^ble  state  of  division,  and  having  well  mixed  the 
powder,  to  analyse  a  portion  of  it. 

But  if  it  is  desired  to  find  out  the  composition  of  a 
mineral  or  crystal,  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken 
to  remove  every  partide  of  gangue  or  other  impurities,  and 
to  obtain  for  analysis  those  portions  only  of  the  specimen 
which  represent  with  greatest  accuracy  the  pure  mineral. 
To  effect  this,  the  surrounding  rock  is  first  to  be  removed  as 
carefiiUy  as  possible,  and  then  the  specimen  crushed  into 
coarse  pieces  cm  a  sheet  of  clean  paper.  By  means  of  a 
pocket  magnifier  and  a  pair  of  pincers,  dean,  typical  pieces 
of  the  mineral  are  then  to  be  selected  for  analysis. 
1^  however  as  will  most  frequently  be  the  case,  the  object 
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of  the  assay  be  to  ascertain  the  average  value  of  a  mineral 
lode  or  heap  of  ore,  then  the  assayer  miist  proceed  differ- 
ently. The  portion  experimented  upon  must  truly  represent, 
in  the  respective  amounts  of  its  valuable  material,  gangue, 
quartz,  and  earthy  matters,  the  great  bulk  of  that  of  which  it 
professes  to  be  a  sample ;  and  this  having  been  secured,  the 
whole  must  be  carefully  powdered  and  passed  through  fine 
sieves,  taking  care  that  every  portion  of  the  mineral  goes 
through.  If  this  be  not  attended  to  it  will  frequently  happen 
that  the  few  grains  left  out  are  sufficient  to  vitiate  the 
whole  assay :  this  is  especially  liable  to  be  the  case  when 
examining  ores,  the  valuable  ingredients  of  which  are  of  ^a 
ductile  or  malleable  nature,  such  as  auriferous  quartz.  In 
this  case  it  frequently  happens  that  the  great  bulk  of  gold 
exists  in  the  form  of  one  or  two  small  pieces,  and  these  being 
flattened  and  beaten  out  in  the  operation  of  powdering  will 
almost  certainly  be  left  upon  the  sieve.  In  cases  like  this  it 
is  better  to  collect  and-  assay  such  pieces  separately,  and 
estimate  their  proportion  to  the  whtde  weight  of  the  sample, 
than  to  attempt  to  powder  and  distribute  them  uniformly. 

The  ore  must  always  be  reduced  to  a  pulverulent  form, 
more  or  less  fine,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
operation  or  assay  to  which  it  i*  to  be  further  subjected, 
"riiis  division  is  effected  by  means  of  the  anvil,  hammer, 
pestle  and  mortar,  sieve,  method  of  decantation,  or  other 
means  generally  in  use  for  the  preparation  of  any  fine 
powder.  The  actual  process  to  be  adopted  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  different  bodies  under  examina- 
tion. In  some  cases  simple  crushing  is  sufficient ;  in  others 
the  ore  will  have  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar ;  whilst  occa- 
sionally it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  the  very  highest  degree 
of  fineness  by  elutriation.  There  is  also  another  operation, 
which  is  as  strictly  mechanical  as  are  the  above,  viz.  wash- 
ing, dressing,  or  vanning  a  sample  of  ore,  the  end  and  aim 
of  which  is  to  separate,  in  a  suitable  vessel,  by  means  of  water 
and  difference  of  specific  gravity,  the  earthy  or  useless,  and, 
in  some  cases,  objectionable  portion,  fi:om  the  heavier  metallic 
and  valuable  portion.  This  operation  is  almost  always  em- 
ployed on  the  larger  scale  in  dressing  ores  for  the  smelter. 
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Hie  tools  and  materials  emplcyed  are  the  anvil  (and 
stand),  vice.,  hammer,  Jilei,  cold  diisel,  shears,  peaUe  and 
mortar.,  steel  crushing  mortar,  sieve,  &c. 

Tek  Avm.  Avs  SftMXO  (Fig.  1). — The  anvil-stand  is  cod- 

stnicted  of  stout  wood,  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  and 

'  forms  a  cube  of  about  two  feet  square.    It  contains  three 

(s  four  dra'wers,    -which  serve  to  bold  the  haouners,  cold 


chisels,  shears,  files,  &c.  which  are  required  in  an  assay 
office.  In  the  centre  la  firmly  fixed  the  anvil,  and  in  one 
comer  a  vice  may  be  also  firmly  secured. 

In  general  the  anvil  and  hammer  are  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  a  small  fragment  from  a  mass  of  ore  for 
examination,  or  ascertaining  whether  the  button  or  prill  of 
metal  produced  in  an  assay  be  malleable  or  otherwise.  The 
anvil  is  also  exceedingly  useful  as  a  support  for  a  crucible 
while  breaking  it  to  extract  the  metallic  or  other  valuable 
contents. 

The  anvil  is  most  usefid  in  size  when  it  weighs  about 
28  lbs. ;  but  one  of  14  lbs.  will  suffice.  By  reference  to  the 
figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  anvil  recommended  is  of  the 
shape  usually  employed  by  the  blacksmith. 
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The  hammers,  figs.  2  and  3,  of  which  two  are  requisite. 
Fin  !         Fin  8  ought  to  havc  One  end  flat  and 

square  and  the  other  pick  or  wedge 
shaped.    The  horizontal  wedge  end 
of  fig.  2  is  useful  for  breaking  open 
crucibles,    and    detaching    small 
fragments  irom  a  specimen  of  ore 
the  flat  end  for  ascertaining  the 
malleabihty  of  buttons  of  metal. 
This  hammer  should  weigh  about 
1  lb.    The  larger  hammer,  fig.  3, 
should  weigh  about  4  lbs.,  and  is 
employed  for  breaking  coke  suffi- 
ciently fine  for  the  use  of  the  fiir- 
nace,  and  detaching  fragments  from 
refractory    minerals,    in    both    of 
which  cases  rather  end  may  be  employed,  as  may  seem  most 
serviceable  to  the  operator.     The  flat  end  of  this  hammer  is 
also  used  for  driving  a  cold  chisel  in  separating  masses  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  &c  for  assay.     This  hammer  has 
a  vertical  pick  or  wedge  end. 

Very  hard  and  stony  materials  which  have  to  be  broken  on 
the  anvil  (and  all  such  ought  to  be  so  treated)  scatter  many 
fragments,  to  the  certain  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  substance, 
and  the  probable  injury  of  the  operator ;  this  can  be  pre- 
vented by  wrapping  the  mineral  in  a  piece  of  stout  brown 
paper,  or,  if  necessaiy,  in  several  folds.  The  fracture  can 
then  be  safely  attempted. 

This  latter  precaution  must  be  specially  taken  in  fractur- 
ing gold  quartz,  or  hard  rock  containing  metalUc  silver,  aa 
the  loss  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  metal  would  involve  a 
considerable  error  in  the  result  aflbrded  by  the  assay. 

AH  minerals,  however,  unless  very  friable,  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  moderate  size — say  that  of  a  walnut — by  means 
of  the  anvil  and  hammer,  before  pulverisation;  other- 
wise, if  the  reduction  be  attempted  in  a  mortar,  it  is  nearly 
certain  to  be  injured ;  moreover,  the  operator  will  find  his 
labours  much  abridged  by  using  the  anvil  for  this  purpose. 
The  anvil  can  also  be  made  veiy  serviceable  in  re^inting 
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woni  or  bumt^out  tongs,  &c  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  it  must  be  placed  as  far  aa  possible  away  from  bottles 
OT  other  frangible  articles,  otherwise  acddeDts  are  liable  to 
occur  by  the  forcible  projectioQ  of  fragments  of  crucibles, 
stones,  &c. 

The  cold  chisel  (fig.  4)  is  employed  for  cutting  off  me- 
tallic masses  for  assay.  It  should  be  five  or  six  inches  long, 
and  about  half  an  Inch  wide,  which  is  the  best  size  for 


general  use.  However,  for  some  purposes,  as  cutting  copper 
and  other  very  tough  metals,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  chisel 
only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  as  these  metals  are  so  much 
more  difficult  to  cut,  and  the  small  chisel  meets  with  the 
least  reastance. 

Small  shears  (fig.  5)  are  also  exceedingly  useful  in  cutting 
off  pieces  of  sheet  metal,  as  lead,  for  cupellation,  scorifica- 
tioD,  &C. 

The  FniLE  ah  Hoksam. — Mortars  are  made  of  various 
materials,  as  cast-iron,  bronze,  porcelain,  agate,  &c. ;  the 
assayer  requires  one  of  cast-iron,  one  of  porcelain,  and  one 
of  agate. 

The  iron  mortar  (fig.  6)  ought  to  be  of  the  capadty  of 


from  three  to  four  pints ;  the  porcelain  (Wedgwood  ware) 
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(fig.  7)  may  contain  about  two  pints.  The  ease  with  which 
a  mortar  may  be  used,  depends  much  upon  its  form  ;  and 
opinion  is  greatly  divided  on  this  subject.  Faraday  *  says 
that  the  pestle  should  be  strong,  and  the  size  of  its  superior 
part  such  as  may  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  being  grasped 
firmly  in  the  hand,  and  below  to  permit  a  considerable 
grinding  surface  to  come  in  contact  with  the  mortar.  Its 
diameter  in  the  lower  part  may  be  about  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  upper  diameter  of  the  mortar.  The  curve  at 
the  bottom  shoidd  be  of  shorter  radius  than  the  curve  of 
the  mortar,  that  it  may  not  touch  the  mortar  in  more  than 
one  part,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  interval  around  may 
gradually  increase,  though  not  too  rapidly,  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  pestle. 

The  bottoms  of  all  mortars  ought  to  be  of  considerable 
thickness,  in  order  to  withstand  the  smart  blows  they  will 
occasionally  have  to  receive. 

Berzelius  recommended  (and  I  have  found  it  extremely 
serviceable)  a  mass  of  pumice-stone  for  cleansing  porcelain 
mortars.  It  is  used  with  water  as  a  pestle,  and  in  com*se  of 
time  will  be  worn  to  the  shape  of  the  mortar ;  its  action  will 
then  be  more  speedy. 

Iron  mortars  can  be  best  cleaned  by  friction,  with  a  little 
fine  sharp  sand,  if  the  ordinary  process  of  washing  be  not 
sufficient  to  remove  the  adhering  substance.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  perfectly  dry  mortars,  especially  those  of 
iron,  otherwise  they  will  become  rusted,  and  the  rust  so 
formed  will  contaminate  the  substances  pulverised  in  them. 

The  iron  mortar  is  principally  of  use  in  the  reduction  of 
the  masses  of  mineral  (broken  on  the  anvil,  as  before  de- 
scribed) to  a  state  of  coarse  powder,  in  order  to  render  the 
substance  more  readily  capable  of  pulverisation,  strictly  so 
called.  In  the  use  of  the  iron  mortar,  all  friction  with  the 
pestle  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  the  body  within  it  must  be 
struck  repeatedly  and  lightly,  in  a  vertical  direction,  taking 
care  to  strike  the  large  pieces,  so  that  all  may  be  equally  re- 
duced.   This  can  be  carried  on  until  the  whole  is  about  the 

*  Chemical  ManipulAtion,  p.  14(^. 
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size  of  fine'  sand  ;  it  can  then  be  transferred  to  the  porce* 
lain  mortar,  where  direct  blows  must  be.  carefully  avoided. 

The  process  is  now  thus  carried  on  :  the  pestle  is  to  be 
pressed  upon  with  a  moderate  force,  and  a  circular  motion 
given  to  it,  taking  care  every  now  and  then  to  lessen  and  en- 
large the  circles  so  as  to  pass  over  the  whole  grinding  surface 
of  the  mortar,  and  ensure  the  pulverisation  of  the  mass  of 
mineral  submitted  to  operation.  In  general,  the  finer  the 
state  of  division  to  which  a  mineral  is  reduced,  the  more 
accurate  and  e3q)editious  will  be  its  assay ;  and  in  preparing 
a  mineral  for  assay  by  the  humid  method,  no  labour  ought 
to  be  spared  on  this  point  Pulverisation  is  rendered  much 
easier  by  operating  on  a  small  quantity  at  once,  and  remov- 
ing it  very  often  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  mortar  by 
means  of  a  spatula.  The  quantity  operated  on  at  one  time 
must  be  regulated  by  the  hardness  or  friability  of  the  sub- 
stance whose  pulverisation  is  to  be  effected.  The  harder  it 
is,  the  less  must  be  taken,  and  vice  versd. 

In  the  use  of  the  iron  mortar  fragments  are  occasionally 
projected.  This  may  be  prevented  by  covering  the  upper  part 
of  die  mortar  with  a  cloth.  This  applies  also  to  the  porcelain 
mortar,  for  the  dust  of  some  minerals  has  a  disagreeable 
taste  and  smelL  The  operator  may  in  some  measure  pro- 
tect himself  by  means  of  the  cloth.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  the 
ambient  powder  is  highly  deleterious,  as  in  the  pulverisation 
of  arsenical  nickel,  cobalt,  and  other  ores.  Here  the  simple 
cloth  is  not  a  sufficient  protection ;  it  should  be  slightly 
damped  with  water,  and  tightly  tied  round  the  mortar,  and 
firmly  held  round  the  pestle,  when  nothing  can  escape. 

Some  minerals  can  be  pulverised  with  greater  ease  if  they 
are  ignited  and  suddenly  quenched  in  cold  water.  Amongst 
them  may  be  named  flint,  and  many  other  siliceous  matters, 
as  gold  quartz.  In  the  pulverisation  of  charcoal  for  assays, 
it  wiU  also  be  found  advantageous  to  ignite  it,  as  hot  charcoal 
is  more  readily  pulverised  than  cold. 

In  some  instances  the  powder  obtained  in  the  iron  or 
porcelain  mortar  is  not  fine  enough  ;  recourse  should  then 
be  had  to  the  agate  mortar,  in  which  the  mineral,  in  as  fine 
a  state  of  division  as  the  larger  mortars  will  give  it,  is 
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groucd  in  small  portiona  at  a  time,  milil  it  is  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder. 

When  small  specimens  or  rare  minerals  are  being  operated 
upon,  or  if  it  is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  loss,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  steel  mortar  (fig.  8)  for 
the  preparatory  reduction  of 
the  mineral  to  coarse  powder. 
A  B  and  C  D  represent  the 
two  component  parts  of  the 
mortar;  these  may  be  readily 
taken  asunder.    The  substance 
to  be  crushed  (having,  if  prac- 
ticable, first  been  broken  into 
small  pieces)  is  placed  in  the 
cylindrical  chamber  e,  f;  the 
steel  cylinder,  which  fits  some- 
what loosely  into  the  chamber, 
serves  as  a  pestle.    The  mortar 
is  placed  upon  a  sohd  support, 
and  perpendicular  blows  are  repeatedly  struck  upon  the 
pestle  with  a  hammer,  until  the  object  in  view  is  attained. 
{Freseniua.) 

In  the  selection  of  agate  mortars,  they  must  be  examined 
to  see  that  they  have  no  palpable  daws  in  them  ;  very  slight 
cracks,  however,  that  cannot  be  felt,  do  not  render  the  mor- 
tar useless,  although  th^  increase  the  danger  of  its  destruc- 
tion by  a  chance  blow. 

Th«  Sietb. — The  operation  of  sifting  is  employed  when  a 
very  fine  powder  is  required,  or  when  a  powder  of  uniform 
size  is  needed.  Sieves  of  various  materials  and  different 
d^^rees  of  fineness  are  necessary.  The  larger  sieve,  for 
preparing  coke  for  the  blast  furnace,  is  made  of  stout  iron 
wire,  and  must  have  its  meshes  from  1  inch  to  1^  inch 
square.  The  fine  coke,  which  is  sifted  from  that  which  is 
the  proper  size  for  the  blast  furnace,  may  be  mixed  with 
that  of  ordinary  size,  and  employed  economically  in  the 
muffle  furnace.  For  the  preparation  of  minerals,  a  set  of 
three  sieves  should  be  provided,  each  one  finer  than  the  other. 
The  coarsest  may  contain  40  holes  to  the  linear  inch,  the 
finer  or  medium  sieve  60,  and  the  finest  from  80  to  100. 
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The  coarsest  sieve  is  used  for  preparing  galena  for  assay  ; 
the  medium,  for  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  other  like  ores ;  and 
the  finest,  for  gold  and  silver  ores,  or  for  preparing  any  sub- 
stance for  the  wet  assay,  as,  in  the  latter  case,  liie  finer  the 
state  of  division  the  substance  attains,  the  more  rapid  will  be 
its  solution  or  decomposition  by  the  liquid  agents  employed. 

The  sieve  fig.  9  is  made  of  wood,  over  which  is  strained 
in  the  ordinary  manner  brass  wire-gauze  of  the  necessary 
d^ree  of  fineness.  When  in  use,  B,  fig.  10,  is  fitted  into 
the  lower  part  of  A  (same  figure).  This  contrivance  pre- 
vents all  loss  of  the  fine  powder.  If  the  matter  to  be  sifted 
be  ofiensive  or  deleterious  to  the  operatpr,  a  sieve  tenned 
the  drum  or  box-sieve  may  be  employed  (see  fig.  10),  where 
C  represents  a  cover  fitting  over  the  sieve.  If  small,  this 
may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  if  large,  its  method 
of  use  is  rather  peculiar,  and  requires  some  practice  to  fully 
develop  ite  powers.  One  side  of  the  under  edge  must  be 
held  by  one  or  both  f,(,_  9  fi^.  10. 

hands,  according  to  its 
size,  whilst  the  other 
rests  on  a  table  or  a 
bench.  A  semi-circu- 
lar oscillating  motion 
must  now  be  com- 
municated to  it  by 
moving  the  hands  up 
and  down  at  the  same 
time  they  are  bdng 
alternately  brought 
into  approximation  with  the  sides  of  the  operator. 

In  cases  of  necessity,  a  sieve  may  be  readily  extemporised. 
Place  the  powder  to  be  sifted  in  a  piece  of  fine  lawn,  or 
muslin,  according  to  the  fineness  required,  tie  it  up  loosely, 
and  shake  or  tap  the  powder,  with  its  muslin  or  other  envelope, 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  sifting  will  be  rapidly  and 
easily  accomplished. 

The  fideve  is  also  extremely  serviceable  in  the  separation 
of  some  ores  from  their  gangues  or  vein-stones,  especially 
if  the  latter  be  stony  and  hard.     This  point  must  be  parti- 
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cularly  noted,  as  it  is  the  cause  of  much  variance  between 
the  results  of  different  assayers ;  for  instance,  part  of  the 
same  sample  of  ore  might  be  sent  to  two  assayers,  and  the 
produce  made  by  one  would  be  8^  per  cent,  and  that  by 
the  other  9  or  9^,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  more.  This  dis- 
crepancy generally  arises  from  the  cause  above  mentioned. 
In  the  one  case,  the  workman  has  rejected  part  of  the  hard 
gangue,  and  so  rendered  the  residue  richer ;  whilst  in  the 
other  he  has  pulverised  the  whole,  making  the  produce  less, 
but  giving  more  accurately  the  amount  of  metal  in  the  sub- 
stance submitted  to  assay. 

A  knowledge  o£this  fact  is  also  very  useful  from  another 
point  of  view ;  suppose  it  were  wished  to  separate  in  a 
speedy  manner,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  any  friable  mineral, 
such  as  galena  or  copper  pyrites,  from  its  matrix  by  me- 
chanical means  ;  it  might  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
sieve,  as  follows :  Place  a  small  quantity  of  the  mineral  in 
an  iron  mortar,  and  strike,  repeatedly,  slight  vertical  blows. 
When  it  is  tolerably  reduced,  sift  it,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
what  passes  through  is  nearly  pure  mineral,  with  only  a 
small  quantity  of  matrix ;  repeat  the  pounding  and  sifting 
operations,  until,  after  a  few  repetitions,  that  which  remains 
in  the  sieve  is  nearly  pure  gangue. 

Native  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  also  par- 
tially separated  after  the  manner  above  described.  The  fine 
particles  of  metal,  during  the  process  of  pounding  and 
trituration,  become  flattened,  and  refuse  to  pass  through  the 
sieve,  whilst  the  more  brittle  portions  pass  through,  and  are 
separated. 

Elutbiatiov. — This  process  can  only  be  employed  for 
those  bodies  which  are  not  acted  on  by  water;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  many  substances  which  are 
usually  considered  to  be  insoluble  in  water,  are,  when  in  a 
very  finely  divided  state,  acted  upon  by  this  Hquid  to  a 
more  or  leas  extent.  The  operation  is  thus  effected  :  The 
substance  is  reduced  to  the  finest  possible  state  of  division 
by  any  of  the  foregoing  processes ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  water  in  a  glass  or  other  vessel.  After  a  few 
moments'  repose,  the  supernatant  .liquid,  retaining  in  sus- 
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pension  the  finer  particles  of  the  pulverised  substance,  is 
poured  off,  and  the  grosser  parts,  which  have  fallen  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vebsel,  are  re-pulverised,  and  again  treated 
with  water.  By  repeating  these  processes^  a  powder  of 
any  required  d^ree  of  fineness  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  substance  is  required  for 
assay  by  the  dry  way,  in  such  a  minute  state  of  division 
as  is  produced  by  this  process.  In  the  humid  or  wet 
method  it  is  occasionally  very  usefid.  If  the  supernatant 
water  is  roughly  decanted  off,  in  certain  cases,  where 
the  powder  to  be  elutriated  is  light,  the  least  disturbance  of 
the  vessel  containing  it  occasions  the  distribution  of  the 
portion  which  has  settled,  throughout  the  liquid,  and  the 
consequent  mixture  of  fine  and  coarse  particles.  This  can 
be  avoided  by  the  employment  of  the  syphon.  The  operation 
is  then  thus  conducted :  The  syphon  is  filled  with  water, 
and  the  shorter  end  placed  in  the  liquid  whose  transversion 
is  to  be  effected ;  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  which, 
during  this  time,  has  been  applied  to  the  longer  end  of  the 
instrument,  is  now  removed,  when  the  water  will  flow  out 
until  it  is  level  with  the  immersed  end  of  the  syphon.  Fresh 
water  can  then  be  added,  the  powder  stirred  up  again,  and 
the  operation  of  decantation  by  the  syphon  carried  on  as 
long  as  requisite. 

Washdig,  DBSssnre,  or  Vahvihg. — ^This  operation  is  ex- 
ceedingly useful  for  discovering  the  approximate  quantity 
of  pure  ore,  such  as  galena,  copper  pyrites,  oxide  of  tin, 
native  gold  or  silver,  in  any  sample  of  earthy  matter  or 
ore  in  which  it  may  be  disseminated. 

The  theory  of  the  operation  about  to  be  described  is 
easily  understood.  Bodies  left  to  the  action  of  gravity  in  a 
liquid,  in  a  state  of  rest,  experience  a  resistance  to  their 
descent  which  is  proportionate  to  tlieir  surface,  whatever 
may  be  their  volume  and  density.  Hence  it  follows,  firstly, 
tliat  of  equal  volumes  the  heaviest  fall  most  rapidly ;  secondly, 
that  of  equal  densities  those  having  the  largest  size  move  with 
the  greatest  speed ;  for  in  particles  of  unequal  size  and  like 
form  the  weight  is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  dimen- 
s'lons^  whilst  the  surface  is  only  proportional  to  the  square  of 
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these  dimensions;  hence  in  small  particles  the  surface  is 
greater  in  relation  to  the  weight  than  in  the  large  particles ; 
thirdly,  that  of  equal  densities  and  volumes,  particles 
offering  the  largest  surface  (those  which  are  scaly  or 
laminated,  for  example)  undergo  more  resistance  in  their 
motion  than  those  which,  approaching  the  spherical  form, 
have  less  surface.  The  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the 
particles  of  bodies  held  in  suspension  is  also  an  obstacle  to 
their  subsidence.  This  force,  like  the  dynamic  resistance, 
is  proportional  to  the  surface  and  independent  of  the  mass 
or  volume,  whence  it  follows  that,  in  a  fluid  in  motion, 
of  bodies  having  equal  volumes,  the  least  dense  acquire 
the  greatest  rapidity  of  movement,  and  are  deposited  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  point  of  departure ;  whilst 
with  equal  densities  the  smallest  grains  are  carried  farthest ; 
and,  lastly,  with  equal  densities  and  volumes  the  particles 
exposing  most  surface  traverse  the  greatest  space. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  most  advantageous  con- 
dition for  separating,  by  washing,  two  substances  of  unequal 
specific  gravity  or  density,  is  that  the  heavier  shall  be  in 
larger  grains  than  the  lighter ;  this  unfortunately,  however, 
is  a  condition  that  can  very  seldom  be  fulfilled,  as  the 
heaviest  substances  are  those  metallic  minerals  whose  fran- 
gibility  is  nearly  always  greater  than  the  earthy  matters 
accompanying  them  as  gangues.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
very  important  so  to  arrange  that  the  fragments  of  the  various 
mixed  substances  shall  be  nearly  of  the  same  size.  This 
may  be  effected  by  very  frequently  sifting  the  mineral 
during  the  process  of  pulverisation,  reducing  it  also  more 
by  blows  than  by  grinding,  so  as  to  get  as  little  fine  powder 
as  possible,  as  that  is  nearly  certain  to  be  washed  away 
during  the  process. 

The  operation  of  washing  or  vanning  may  be  performed 
by  one  of  two  methods.  In  the  first,  a  small  stream  of 
running  water  is  employed ;  in  the  second,  water  is  added 
to  the  substance  to  be  washed,  and  poured  off  as  necessary. 

In  the  first  process,  a  vessel  somewhat  resembling  a 
banker's  gold  scoop  (but  longer  in  proportion)  is  employed ; 
the  mineral  to  be  washed  is  placed  in  the  upper  part,  and  a 
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jonall  quantity  of  water  added,  with  which  the  mineral  is 
thoroughly  and  careAilly  moistened,  and  mixed  with  the 
finger     The  scoop  must  then  be  so  inchned  that  a  fine 
stream  of  water  troia  any  convenient  source  (pay  a  tap)  may 
fall  just  above  the  upper  part  of  the  mixture  of  mineral  and 
water ;    then,  firmly  holding  the  larger  and  upper  end 
of  the  scoop  with  the  left  hand,  and  sustaining  the  lower 
part  with  the  right,  it  is  shaken  frequently  in  the  direction 
of  its  longitudinal  axis.     At  each  shake,  all  the  particles  . 
in  the  scoop  are  so  agitated  that  they  become  suspended 
in  the  water,  and  the  current  of  liquid  running  from  the  tap 
into  the  scoop  moves  them  all  in  its  own  direction ;  but  they 
are  deposited  at  diflerent  distances  from  the  point  at  which 
the  water  enters,  the  heaviest  being  carried  through  but  a 
very  small  space.     It  is  now  soon  seen  that  the  mineral 
assimaes  a  heterogeneous  surface;  at  the  upper  part,  the 
heavy  portions  are  seen  nearly  pure ;  the  light  substances, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  nearly  without  mixture  at  the  lower 
end,  and  in  the  intermediate  part  the  heaviest  portion  of  the 
mixture  is  nearest  the  upper  end.     If  the  washed  matter 
were  now  to  be  divided  into  horizontal  layers,  the  heaviest 
matter  would  be  found  at  the  bottom,  and  the  hghtest  on 
the  sur&ce.     Things  being  in  this  state,  the  scoop  must  be 
made  to  oscillate  on  its  axis,  so  that  the  latter   remain 
immovable,   and   in  a  slightly  inclined  position.     In  this 
manner,  the  layer  of  water  running  over  the  surface  of  the 
mineral  agitates  that  part  only,  and  carries  off  all  light  sub- 
sauces  there  deposited  in  the  previous  operation.     When 
necessary,  these  matters  may  be  removed  by  the  finger,  and 
made  to  run  into  a  vessel  placed  below  the  scoop,  in  which 
all  the  water  and  matters  carried  off  are  received.     This 
operation,  however,  must  not  be  hurriedly  performed,  so  as 
to  mix  the  parts  already  separated :  each  layer  must  be  re- 
moved separately,  commencing  with  the  upper  one.     This 
being  done,  the  scoop  must  be  alternately  kept  in  motion  by 
shakings,  as  at  first,  and  then  on  its  axis,  and  the  washing 
off  of  the  finer  particles  renewed,  and  so  on  until  the  separa- 
tion is  effected  as  far  as  may  be  judged  necessary. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  water  carries 
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out  of  the  fcoop  the  lightest  particles,  as  organic  matter, 
clay,  &c. ;  at  a  little  later  period  the  water  carries  with  it 
a  small  but  definite  quantity  of  the  heavier  portion,  the 
proportion  of  which  increases  as  the  operation  proceeds, 
untU  at  last  the  greatest  possible  care  is  required.  It  is 
always  better  to  rewash  the  latter  portion  which  passes  off 
from  the  scoop ;  hence  the  necessity  of  allowing  all  the  wash- 
water  passing  from  it  to  collect  in  a  vessel  placed  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  second  method  of  washing,  a  tin,  zinc,  or  wooden 
pan  is  employed.  It  should  be  circular,  one  or  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  three  or  four  inches  deep ;  the  sides  should 
descend  in  a  conical  manner,  so  that  Ihe  bottom  is  not  more 
than  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  angle  between  it  and 
the  sides  as  sharp  as  possible. 

The  substance  to  be  examined  is  placed  in  the  washing- 
dish,  the  latter  filled  with  water,  and  the  mineral  well  mixed 
with  it  until  perfectly  moistened,  as  before.  After  a  moment 
or  so  the  muddy  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  the  water  passes  off  clear.  When  this 
happens,  only  so  much  water  must  be  placed  in  the  pan  as 
will  leave  a  slight  layer  on  the  mineral  Now,  by  holding 
the  pan  in  one  hand,  and  shaking  it  with  the  other,  the 
greater  part  of  the  heavy  mineral,  gold  or  otherwise,  will  fall 
below  the  sand.  If  now  the  pan  be  inclined  towards  the 
hand  which  is  shaking  it,  the  lighter  portions,  even  if  toler- . 
ably  large,  will  flow  off  with  the  water,  leaving  the  heavier 
matters  in  the  angle,  from  which,  with  ordinary  care  and  a 
little  practice,  it  is  difiicult  to  disturb  them.  If  there  be  a 
large  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  this  may  be  (after  sufficient 
shaking)  removed  by  the  finger,  as  in  the  first  described 
process.  By  careful  repetitions  of  these  processes,  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  sandy  and  e^hy  matters  may  be 
removed,  and  the  gold  or  other  mineral  left  nearly  pm^e. 
This  is  the  plan  employed  mprospecting  for  gold,  diamonds, 
and  other  gems,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  their  commercial 
extraction. 

In  Cornwall,  and  other  mining  counties,  this  operation  is 
very  cleverly  and  careftiUy  performed  on  the  miner's  common 
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shovel,  and  the  richness  of  any  particular  sample  of  either 
tin,  lead,  or  copper  is  thereby  detennioed  with  a  very  near 
approach  to  accuracy. 

THE  BALANCE. 

OpsKATUur  OF  'WstasSMB. — At  least  three  balances  will  be 
required  in  a  laboratory  where  general  assays  are  performed. 
The  first  must  be  capable  of  carrying  three  or  four  pounds  in 
each  pan,  and  must  turn  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  This 
may  be  of  the  form  of  the  bankers'  or  bullion  balance  (fig. 
11),  and  may  be  employed  in  weighing  samples  of  gold 
quartz  or  silver  ore  containing  metallic  grains  capable  of  being 
Fid.  11. 


separated  by  the  sieve  (see  p.  18)  ;  the  second  (fig.  12),  or 
rough  assay  balance,  is  similar  to  the  apothecary's  scales ;  it 
should  take  1000  grtuns  in  each  pan,  and  turn  with  one-tenth 
of  a  grain.  Thia  serves  for  weighing  samples  of  ore  and  fluxes 
for  assay,  and  for  determining  the  weight  of  buttons  or  prills 
of  lead,  tin,  uxin,  copper,  &c.  obtained  in  an  assay. 
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The  third  and  most  delicate,  or  true  assay  balance  (fig.  13) 
should  carry  about  1000  grains ;  must  turn  distinctly  and 

Fio.  13. 


accurately  with  the  tAa*^  ^^  *  grain.    This  is  employed  iii 
the  assay  of  gold   and  silver  bullion,  and  in  the  assay 
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of  minerals  containing  gold  and  silver;  also  for  general 
analytical  purposes.  The  first  two  balances  may  be  used, 
with  ordinary  care,  by  anyone ;  but  the  third  balance^  in  its 
use  and  adjustment  so  as  to  maintain  its  extreme  accuracy, 
requires  some  particular  instructions,  which  necessarily 
involve  the  principle  of  the  balance.  These  have  been  so 
admirably  given  by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  his  *  Chemical  Manipu- 
lations,' that  we  can  do  no  better  than  transcribe  them. 

'  The  theory  of  this  balance  is  so  simple  that  the  tests  of 
its  accuracy  ivill  be  easily  understood  and  as  easily  prac- 
tised.    It  may  be  considered  as  a  uniform  inflexible  lever, 
supported  horizontaUy  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  support- 
ing weights  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  by  points  in 
the  same  horizontal  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity.     If  the 
weights  be  equal  the  one  will  counterpoise  the  other  ;  if  not 
the  heavier  will  preponderate.     In  the  balance,  as  usually 
constructed,  there  are  certain  departures  from  the  theory  as 
above  expressed — some  from  the  im.possibility  of  execution, 
and  others  in  consequence  of  their  practical  utility ;  and  a 
good  balance  may  be  said  to  consist  essentially  of  a  beam 
made  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  that  inflexibUity  which  it 
ought  to  possess,  divided  into  two  arms  of  equal  weight  and 
length  by  a  line  of  support  or  axis,  and  also  terminated  at 
the  end  of  each  arm  by  a  line  of  support,  or  axis,  intended 
to  sustain  the  pans.     These  three  lines  of  support  should  be 
exactly  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  same  horizontal  plane, 
and  correctly  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  beam ; 
and  the  plane  in  which  the  line  should  be  raised  more  or 
less  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  so  that  the  latter 
shoidd  be  exactly  under  the  middle  line  of  suspension.     It 
will  be  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  speak  of  the  coarse  faults 
which  occur  in  the  ordinary  scales — these  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood ;  and  from  what  has  to  be  stated  of  the  examination 
of  the  most  delicate  instrument,  the  impossibility  of  avoid- 
ing them  without  incurring  an  expense  inconsistent  with 
their  ordinary  use  will  be  as  readily  comprehended.' 

Two  principal  things  have  to  be  attended  to  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  balance — its  accuracy  and  its  delicax^.  The  accu- 
racy depends  upon  the  following  conditions. 
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1.  The  arms  should  he  eqical  to  each  otfier  in  length.  The 
length  of  each  is  accurately  the  distance  from  the  middle  to 
the  distant  knife  edge,  all  the  edges  being  considered 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  the  same  plane.  The  two 
arms  should  accord  perfectly  in  this  respect.  This  equality 
may  be  ascertained  in  two  or  three  ways.  Suppose  the 
balance  with  its  pans  to  vibrate  freely,  and  rest  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  that  after  changing  the  pans  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  the  balance  again  takes  its  horizontal  state 
of  rest ;  in  such  a  case,  an  almost  certain  proof  is  obtained 
of  equality  in  length  of  the  arms.  They  may,  however,  be 
equal,  and  yet  this  change  of  the  pans  from  end  to  end  may 
occasion  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  because  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  weight  on  the  beam  and  pans  ;  but  to  insure 
an  accurate  test,  restore  the  pans,  and  consequently  the 
equilibrium,  to  the  first  state  :  put  equal,  or  at  least  counter- 
poising weights  into  the  pans,  loading  the  balance  moderately, 
and  then  change  the -weights  from  one  pan  to  the  other, 
and  again  observe  whether  the  equilibrium  is  maintained  ; 
if  so,  the  length  of  the  arms  is  equal. 

Equality  of  weight  is  not  so  necessaiy  a  condition, 
although  this  should  be  obtained  as  accurately  as  possible. 
One  arm  with  its  pan  may  be  considerably  heavier  than  the 
other,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the  weight  in  the  lighter 
arm  towards  the  extremity,  or  in  the  heavier  towards  the 
middle  of  the  beam,  the  equilibrium  may  be  perfect,  and 
therefore  no  inaccuracy  be  caused  thereby  in  the  use  of  the 
balance.  Instruments  are  usually  sent  home  in  equiUbrium, 
and  require  no  further  examination  as  to  this  particular 
point  than  to  ascertain  that  they  really  are  in  adjustment,  and 
that  after  vibrating  freely  they  take  a  horizontal  position. 

2.  The  beam  must  be  of  such  a  form  and  strength  that  it 
will  not  bend  when  loaded  with  the  greatest  weight  the  balance 
is  intended  to  carry.  All  well-made  modern  balances  are 
sufficiently  rigid  in  this  respect,  and  may  be  safely  trusted 
to  carry  their  full  weight  without  flexure  of  the  beam.  It 
should  also  be  as  light  as  practicable. 

3.  The  knife  edges  supporting  the  pans ^  and  the  centre  one  on 
ichich  the  beam  vibrates^  mnst  be  accurately  in  the  same  line. 
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The  delicacy  of  a  balance  likewise  depends  upon  several 
conditions. 

The  centre  of  gravity  must  be  very  little  below  the  fulcrum. 
If  it  be  considerably  depressed,  then,  upon  trying  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  balance  by  giving  it  a  little  motion,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  quick,  and  the  beam  will  soon  take  its 
ultimate  state  of  rest ;  and  if  weights  be  added  to  one  side, 
so  as  to  make  it  vibrate,  or  to  bring  it  to  a  certain  per- 
manent state  of  inclination,  the  quantity  required  will  be 
found  to  be  comparatively  considerable.  As  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  raised  the  oscillations  are  slower,  but  producible 
by  a  much  smaller  impulse;  the  beam  is  a  longer  time 
before  it  attains  a  state  of  rest,  and  it  turns  with  a  smaller 
quantity. 

If,  however,  the  centre  of  gravity  coincides  with  the 
fulcrum  or  centre  of  oscillation,  then  the  balance  is  said  to 
set^  that  is,  the  smallest  possible  weight  will  turn  the  beam  ; 
the  oscillations  no  longer  exist,  but  one  side  or  the  other 
preponderates  with  the  slightest  force,  and  the  valuable 
indication  which  is  furnished  by  the  extent  and  velocity  of 
the  vibrations  is  lost. 

The  case  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above  the 
fulcrum  rarely  if  ever  occurs.  Such  a  balance,  when  equally 
weighted,  would  set  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  that  side 
which  was  in  the  slightest  degree  lower  tending  to  descend 
still  further,  until  obstructed  by  interposing  obstacles. 

In  balances  intended  to  carry  large  quantities  (as  in  the 
balance  for  weighing  gold  quartz,  &c.)  it  is  necessary  to 
place  the  centre  of  gravity  lower  than  in  those  for  minute 
quantities,  that  they  may  vibrate  regularly  and  readily. 
This  is  one  cause  why  they  are  inferior  in  delicacy,  for,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  arrangement,  they  will  not  turn  except 
with  a  larger  weight. 

Balances  are  also  liable  to  set  when  overloaded.  Thus, 
if  a  balance  be  equally  weighted  in  each  pan,  but  overloaded, 
it  will,  if  placed  exactly  horizontal,  remain  so,  but  the 
slightest  impulse  or  depression  on  one  side  destroys  the 
equilibrium ;  the  lower  side  continues  to  descend  with  an 
accelerated  force,  and  ultimately  remains  down,  being  to  all 
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appearance  heavier  than  the  other.  Generally  speaking, 
the  more  delicate  a  balance  the  sooner  this  effect  takes 
place  ;  this  is  one  limit  to  the  weight  it  can  properly  carry. 
The  vibrations  of  a  balance  vary  with  the  quantity  of 
matter  with  which  it  is  loaded :  the  more  the  weight  in 
the  pans,  the  slower  the  vibration.  These  should  he  ob- 
served, and  the  appearances  retained  in  the  mind,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  useful  indications  they  afford  in  weighing. 
A  certain  amplitude  and  velocity  of  vibration  would  indi- 
cate to  a  person  used  to  the  instrument,  neaiiy  the  weight 
required  to  produce  equiUbrium ;  but  the  same  extent  and 
velocity,  with  a  weight  much  larger  or  smaller,  would  not 
be  occasioned  by  an  equal  deficiency  or  redundancy  of 
weight,  as  in  the  former  case. 

The  weight  also  required  to  effect  a  certain  inclination  of 
the  beam,  or  to  turn  it,  should  be  known,  both  when  it  is 
slightly  and  when  it  is  heavily  loaded.  Thus,  if  the  instru- 
ment turns  ynth  -n^^th,  of  a  grain,  with  1000  grains  in  each 
pan,  or  with  looiooo^^  ^^  ^^e  weight  it  carries,  it  may  be 
considered  perfect. 

The  friction  of  the  knife  edges  must  be  as  slight  as  possible. 
Most  of  the  faults  in  the  working  of  a  balance,  if  ordi- 
narily well  made,  depend  upon  imperfections  in  the  middle 
knife  edge  and  the  planes  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  edge  is  made  either  of  agate  or  steel,  preferably  the 
former,  and  should  be  formed  out  of  one  piece,  and  finished 
at  once,  every  part  of  the  edge  being  ground  on  the  same 
flat  surface  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way  the  existence  of 
the  two  extreme  or  bearing  parts  of  the  edge  in  one  line  is 
insured ;  but  when  the  two  parts  which  bear  upon  the  planes 
are  formed  separately  on  the  different  ends  of  a  piece  of 
agate  or  steel,  or,  what  is  worse,  when  they  are  formed  on 
separate  pieces,  and  then  fixed  one  on  each  side  the  beam, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  they  should  be  in  the  same  hue ;  and 
if  not,  the  beam  cannot  be  correct.  These  knife  edges 
usually  rest  on  planes,  or  else  in  ciu'ves.  The  planes  should 
be  perfectly  flat  and  horizontal,  and  exactly  at  the  same 
height ;  the  curves  should  be  of  equal  height,  and  their  axes 
in  the  same  line.     If  they  are  so,  and  the  knife  edge  is 
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perfect,  then  the  suspension  will  be  accurately  on  the  line 
of  the  edge,  and  reversing  the  beam  will  produce  no  change. 
The  balance  must  always  be  kept  perfectly  level  by  means 
of  the  three  screws  on  which  it  stands,  and  adjusted  by  the 
spirit-level  or  plumb-line  with  which  it  is  furnished. 

The  balance  should  be  kept  in  a  well-lighted  dry  room, 
quite  away  from  acid  or  other  vapours.  The  case  should  be 
kept  closed  as  much  as  possible,  and  a  glass  vessel  fiill  of 
lumps  of  good  quick-lime  should  be  kept  in  it.  When  the 
lime  falls  to  powder  it  should  be  renewed. 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  a  balance, 
remove  the  pans  and  their  end  supports,  and  notice  how  the 
beam  oscillates.  When  it  has  been  found  to  oscillate  with 
regularity,  and  gradually  to  attain  a  horizontal  position  of 
rest,  it  should  be  reversed — ^that  is,  taken  up  and  turned 
half-way  round,  so  as  to  make  that  which  before  pointed  to 
the  right  now  point  to  the  left.  The  beam  should  then 
again  be  made  to  oscillate,  and  if  it  perform  regularly  as 
before,  finally  resting  in  a  horizontal  position,  it  has  stood 
a  severe  test,  and  promises  welL  Then  replace  the  pans  and 
repeat  the  tests,  noticing  the  time  required  for  each  oscillation. 
Vnien  the  pans  are  hung  upon  the  beam,  the  balance  should 
of  course  remain  horizontal  They  should  be  tried  by  chang- 
ing then  by  reversing  the  beam,  and  afterwards  by  changing 
the  pans  again.  The  pans  are  best  suspended  by  very  thin 
platinum  wire,  so  as  to  avoid  hygrometrical  influence  upon 
them. 

Afterwards  load  the  balance  with  the  fuU  weight  it  is 
intended  to  carry — say  1000  grains  in  each  pan,  and  notice 
if  the  indications  are  as  rapid  upon  adding  or  subtracting  the 
smallest  weight  as  they  were  when  the  pans  were  empty. 

Tests  of  this  kind  are  quite  suflScient  for  the  purpose  of 
the  assayer,  who,  having  ascertained  that  his  balance,  whether 
slightly  or  fully  laden,  vibrates  freely,  turns  delicately,  has 
not  its  indications  altered  by  reversing  the  beam  or  changing 
counterpoising  weights,  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

The  irregularities  which  may  be  discovered  by  these  tests 
are  best  corrected  by  a  workman ;  but  as  in  all  the  best 
balances  now  made  adjusting  screws  for  these  purposes  are 
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provided,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  introduce  here 
such  matter  as,  after  careful  perusal,  will  enable  every  one 
to  adjust  and  examine  his  balance  properly ;  so  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  skilled  workman,  it  may  without  much  danger 
be  put  into  working  order  by  the  assayer  himself,  if  acci- 
dentally damaged  by  rough  treatment. 

The  Weights. — ^Various  kinds  of  weights  are  necessary  for 
the  different  balances  required  by  the  assayer.  For  the  larger 
balance,  Troy-weights  from  4  lbs.  to  \  grain  will  be  re- 
quisite ;  for  the  second  size,  weights  from  1000  grains  to 
y\yth  part  of  a  grain ;  and  for  the  assay  balance,  weights  from 
1000  grains  to  -nr^nj^th  of  a  grain. 

The  best  material  adapted  for  weights  is  unquestionably 
platinum.  This  is,  however,  too  expensive  for  its  general 
adoption,  and  therefore  brass  weights  are  almost  invariably 
employed  down  to  the  ten  or  twenty  grain  weight,  the 
smaller  ones  only  being  of  platinum.  On  the  Continent 
weights  are  generally  made  of  silver,  and  if  of  brass  are 
electro-gilt  For  the  smallest  weights  of  all,  those  below 
0*10  grain,  aluminium  is  often  used,  its  lightness,  and  con- 
sequently greater  bulk,  enabling  these  small  weights  to  be 
made  considerably  larger  than  if  they  were  of  platinum. 
The  riders  are  generally  of  silver-gilt  wire.  The  slight 
tarnish  which  gradually  forms  on  brass  weights  may  be 
disregarded  until  it  becomes  very  thick.  Weights  ought 
never  to  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  and  should,  when 
not  in  use,  be  kept  tightly  fastened  in  their  box,  away 
from  all  acid  fumes.  The  most  convenient  series  in  which 
to  have  the  weights  is  600,  300,  200, 100,  60,  30,  20,  10, 
6,  3,  2,  1,  -6,  '3,  '2,  -1,  &c.  This  is  preferable  to  the  series 
formerly  employed,  as  it  admits  of  the  use  of  a  less  number 
of  weights  to  arrive  at  any  required  amount. 

Peculiar  weights  are  necessary  for  the  assay  of  gold  and 
silver  bullion  in  England  (with  the  exception  of  assays  for 
the  Bank  of  England ;  see  Gold  assay),  gold  being  reported 
in  carats,  grains  and  eights,  and  silver  in  ozs.  and  dwts.  The 
most  convenient  quantity  of  either  of  the  precious  metals  for 
assay  is  12  grains.  The  quantity  taken,  however,  is  of  no 
very  great  consequence ;  but  whatever  its  real  weight,  it  is  de- 
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nominated  in  England  the  assay  ^ pound.'  This  assay  ^  pound  ' 
is  then  subdivided  into  aUquot  parts,  but  differing  according 
to  the  metal.  The  silver  assay '  pound '  is  subdivided,  as  the 
real  Troy  pound,  into  12  ounces,  each  ounce  into  20  penny- 
weights, and  these  again  into  halves  (the  lowest  report  for 
sUver),  so  that  there  are  480  different  reports  for  silver,  and 
therefore  each  nominal  half-pennyweight  weighs  :^^th  part 
of  a  Troy  grain,  when  the  '  pound '  is  12  grains. 
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The  gold  assay  ^  pound '  is  subdivided  into  24  carats,  each 
carat  into  4  assay  grains,  and  each  grain  into  eights,  so 
that  there  are  768  reports  for  gold,  and  the  assay  '  pound ' 
weighing  12  Troy  grains,  the  lowest  report, or  ^th  assay  grain, 
equals  ^th  Troy  grain ;  thus 
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In  coses  where  the  very  smallest  weights  have  to  be  em- 
ployed, great  care  must  be  taken  in  seizing  them  with  the 
forceps,  as  they  are  apt  to  spring  away  and  be  lost.     In  the 
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assay  balance  (fig.  13),  th^  use  of  weights  less  than  -j^th  of  a 
gram  is  avoided  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance.  Each  side 
of  the  beam  is  equally  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  over  the 
beam  on  either  side  is  placed  a  sUding  rod,  as  represented  in 
the  figure.  The  object  of  these  rods  is  to  carry,  in  the 
direction  of  the  beam,  the  small  bent  piece  of  wire,  (letter  c, 
fig.  13,)  called  a  rider,  which  serves  in  lieu  of  the  smallest 
weights — ^the  t-Jd^^  and  the  TrAnr^^-  These  riders  are  thus 
employed  :  one  weighing  ^th  of  a  grain  is  placed  on  the 
cross-piece  of  the  extremity  of  the  shding  rod  just  mentioned, 
and  the  rod  thus  furnished  is  brought  gradually  along  the 
beam  from  the  centre  to  the  end,  until  the  rider  can  be 
deposited  on  the  division  on  the  beam  marked  10;  the 
b^dance  is  then  loaded  on  that  side  with  a  weight  equal  to 
y\yth  of  a  grain.  K  now  the  rod  be  advanced  to  the  centre 
of  the  balance,  and  the  rider  dropped  on  the  mark  5,  the 
half  of  y\yth  of  a  grain  will  be  pressing  on  that  side  of  the 
balance,  or,  in  other  words,  'OSth  of  a  grain  ;  and  when  the 
rider  is  at  the  marks  1,2,  3, 4,  respectively,  -01,  -02,  '03,  -04 
of  a  grain  will  be  indicated.  With  a  rider  weighing  x^^^^ 
of  a  grain,  thousandths  of  grains  may  be  indicated  ;  thus  the 
last  rider  placed  on  the  marks  1,  2,  3,  4,  would  equal  -001, 
•002,  -003,  -004  grain,  &c. 

The  Hbthod  o*  WsiOHnr0. — ^The  operation  of  weighing  is 
very  simple  ;  but  as  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  and  assayer 
it  becomes  one  of  great  frequency,  the  facilities  for  its  per- 
formance require  to  be  mentioned.  It  should  in  the  first 
place  be  ascertained  before  every  operation  that  the  balance 
is  in  order,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  freedom  of  vibration, 
and  also  that  no  currents  of  air  are  passing  through  the 
case,  so  as  to  affect  its  state  of  motion  or  rest,  a  situation 
being  chosen  where  such  influence  may  be  avoided.  In 
most  cases  there  is  a  small  projecting  arm  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  beam,  which,  being  turned  either  to  the  right  or 
left  hand  side  of  the  beam,  as  required,  serves  to  establish 
perfect  equilibrium.  Perfect  equilibrium  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  if  the  assayer  observes  one  or 
two  simple  rules.  He  should  never  on  any  account  weigh 
by  the  direct  method ;   that  is,  he  should  never  obtain  the 
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weight  of  a  substance  by  putting  it  at  once  into  one  pan, 
and  then  counterpoising  it  by  adding  weights  to  the  other 
pan.  This  method  is  only  to  be  relied  on  when  the  balance 
is  of  rare  perfection,  and  is  used  by  no  one  but  the  assayer 
himself.  The  plan  of  weighing  by  difference  should  inva- 
riably be  adopted.  By  this  means  the  weight  of  any  body 
can  be  readily  ascertained,  no  matter  whether  the  arms  of 
the  balance  are  of  equal  length  or  the  pans  are  in  equiU- 
brium. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  a  rule  that  one  pan,  pre- 
ferably the  left,  be  reserved  for  the  substance  to  be  w^eighed, 
and  the  other  pan  be  set  apart  for  the  weights. 

Supposing  the  weight  of  a  portion  of  mineral  is  required. 
First  place  a  clean  watch  glass,  or  platinum  capsule,  in  the 
left  pan,  and  carefiilly  ascertain  its  weight.  Let  us  suppose 
it  weighs  106-347  grains ;  now  put  the  mineral  in  the  watch- 
glass  and  ascertain  the  united  weight  of  the  two.  This  we 
will  imagine  comes  to  763-776.  By  subtracting  the  weight 
of  the  glass  or  capsule  from  this  we  find  the  true  weight  of 
the  mineral,  which  is  763-776 -106-347  =  657-429.  The 
substance  to  be  weighed  must  never  be  put  direct  into  the 
pan.  By  weighing  in  this  manner  by  difference  the  errors 
arising  from  inequahty  in  the  equilibrium  or  length  of  arms 
are  eliminated. 

Nothing  should  ever  be  weighed  until  it  is  perfectly  cold. 
It  is  also  inadvisable  to  weigh  anything  immediately  after 
it  is  taken  from  a  cold  place  to  a  warmer  one,  as  the 
substance  in  such  case  wiU  act  as  a  hygroscopic  body,  and 
by  condensing  moisture,  will  appear  heavier  than  it  really  is. 

Powders  are  conveniently  weighed  by  filling  a  small 
stoppered  tube  bottle  with  them,  then  weighing  the  whole, 
and  after  pouring  out  the  requisite  amount  of  its  contents, 
re-weighing  the  bottle  and  powder.  The  difference  gives  the 
weight  of  powder  used.  This  is  a  very  convenient  plan  if 
several  portions  of  the  same  substance  are  required  for 
different  analyses.  The  tube  will  require  re-weighing  each 
time  aflter  the  quantities  required  for  each  analysis  are 
shaken  out  into  the  receptacles. 

A  delicate  balance  is  always  furnished  with  means  of 
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supporting  the  pans  independent  of  the  beam ;  and  the 
beam  itself  is  also  supported  when  required  by  other  bear- 
ings than  its  knife  edges,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  the  rapid  removal  of  these  extra  supports,  that  the 
instrument  may  be  left  free  for  vibration.  This  is  done  that 
the  delicate  edges  of  suspension  may  not  be  injured  by 
being  constantly  subjected  to  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  the 
pans,  and  that  they  may  suffer  no  sudden  injury  from  undue 
violence  or  force  impressed  upon  any  part  of  the  balance. 
When,  therefore,  a  large  weight  of  any  kind  is  put  into  or 
removed  from  the  pans,  it  should  never  be  done  without 
previously  supporting  them  by  these  contrivances ;  for  the 
weight,  if  dropped  in,  descends  with  a  force  highly  injurious 
to  the  supporting  edges  ;  also  if  a  large  weight  be  taken  out 
without  first  bringing  the  pans  to  rest,  it  cannot  be  done 
without  producing  a  similarly  bad  effect. 

The  weights  should  not  be  put  into  the  pan  at  random. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  time  is  saved  by  such  a  plan. 
The  highest  probable  weight  should  be  added  first,  and  then 
the  set  should  be  gone  through  systematically  down  to 
the  smallest  weight,  retaining  or  removing  each  weight  in 
order  according  as  it  is  too  little  or  too  much.  The  exact 
weight  of  a  body  will  be  found  in  this  manner  in  far  less 
time  than  would  be  required  were  the  weights  added  by 
guess. 

When  a  weight  is  put  in  which  is  assumed  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  substance  to  be  weighed,  the  balance  should 
be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  and  should  then  be  liberated 
gradually  by  turning  the  handle,  so  as  to  leave  the  pans 
wholly  supported  by  the  beam.  The  whole  being  on 
its  true  centres  of  suspension,  it  will  be  observed  whether 
the  weight  is  sufficient  or  not ;  and  the  rapidity  of  ascent 
or  descent  of  the  pan  containing  it,  will  enable  a  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  the  quantity  still  to  be  added  or 
removed. 

Great  care  should  be  observed  in  recording  the  weight  in 
the  note-book.  The  weight  should  first  be  ascertained  from 
an  inspection  of  the  vacancies  in  the  box  of  weights,  and 
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then  verified  by  an  examination  of  the  weights  themselves. 
This  is  conveniently  done  whilst  replacing  them  in  the  box, 
which  should  be  done  immediately  after  each  weighing. 

In  some  cases,  where  great  accuracy  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  rapidity  in  getting  out  approximate  results,  a 
plan  may  be  adopted  recommended  by  Mr.  F.  F,  Mayer  in 
the  American  '  Journal  of  Science  and  Art '  for  1861. 

Mr.  Ch.  Mene,  of  Creusot,  gave  (in  the  Joum.  de  Pharm. 
et  de  Chiraie,  for  October,  1858)  a  mode  of  weighing  which 
does  away  to  a  great  extent  with  the  tediousness  and  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  dr3^ng  of  many  precipitates.  He 
washes  the  precipitate  thoroughly  by  decantation,  and  then 
introduces  it  carefully  into  a  bottle  the  exact  weight  of 
which  when  filled  with  distilled  water  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature is  known.  Since  the  precipitate  is  heavier  than 
water,  the  bottle  when  filled  again  wiU  weigh  more  than 
without  the  precipitate,  and  the  difierence  between  the 
two  weights  furnishes  the  means  of  calculating  the  weight 
of  the  precipitate. 

In  case  the  precipitate  settles  but  slowly,  it  may  be  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  and,  together  with  a  filter,  after  washing, 
be  introduced  into  the  bottle,  in  which  case  the  weight  of 
the  filter  and  its  specific  gravity,  supposing  any  difierence 
should  exist  between  its  own  and  that  of  water,  is  to  be 
taken  in  account.  Precipitates  soluble  in  or  afiected  by 
water  may  be  weighed  in  some  other  hquid. 

Mr,  Mayer  has  applied  this  principle  on  a  large  scale  as 
&r  back  as  1855. 

In  that  year  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
bonate of  lead  from  refuse  sulphate  of  lead,  by  treating  the 
latter,  in  a  pulpy  condition,  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
sulphate  of  lead  used  contained  very  varying  proportions  of 
water  and  soluble  impurities ;  firom  which  latter  it  had  first 
to  be  fireed  by  washing.  It  was  then  in  the  state  of  a  thin 
pulp,  and  the  diflBculty  was  to  find  the  amount  of  the  dry 
sulphate  of  lead,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  use  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda,  and  to  obtain  as  pure  a  carbonate 
of  lead  and  sulphate  of  soda  as  possible.  This  could  only 
be  done  by  weighing  it  as  whole  or  in  portions ;  but  as  the 
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drying  of  a  tubful  of  sulphate  of  lead  (from  500  to  1200  lbs.) 
was  impracticable,  and  sampling  not  less  so,  since  the  upper 
strata  contained  a  nuich  larger  proportion  of  water  than  the 
lead  at  the  bottom,  the  following  method  was  contrived, 
which  enabled  the  management  of  the  process  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  workman  : — 

A  strong  oaken  pail  was  taken,  weighing  8  lbs.  when  empty, 
and  a  black  mark  was  burnt  in  horizontally  around  the 
inside  of  the  pail  two  inches  below  the  rim,  up  to  which 
mark  it  held  20  lbs.  of  water.  The  specific  gravity  of 
sulphate  of  lead  being  6-3,  the  pail,  if  filled  up  to  the  mark, 
would  hold  126  lbs.  of  pure  sulphate  of  lead.  The  specific 
gravity  of  water  being  5-3  less  than  that  of  sulphate  of  lead,  it 
followed  that  if  there  were  1  lb.  of  water  in  the  pailful  of 
moist  sulphate,  the  pail  would  weigh  5*3  lbs.  less  than  12G 
( +  8,  the  tare  of  the  pail)=120-7(  +  8) ;  if  there  were  2  lbs. 
of  water  present,  the  weight  would  be  115'4(  +  8),  and  so 
on.  This  enabled  a  table  to  be  calculated  giving  in  one 
column  the  actual  weight  of  the  pail  when  filled  with  moist 
sulphate,  and  opposite,  in  a  second  column,  the  amount  of 
dry  sulphate  corresponding  to  the  gross  weight.  The  weight 
of  dry  sulphate  was  thus  found  as  accurately  as  could  be 
desired,  although  the  amounts  varied  in  practice  from  30  to 
105  lbs. 

This  is  nothing  but  an  application  of  the  Archimedean 
theorem,  that  when  a  solid  body  is  immersed  in  a  liquid,  it 
loses  a  portion  of  its  weight,  equal  to  the  w^eight  of  the 
fluid  which  it  displaces  or  to  the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of 
the  liquid. 

This  is  precisely  the  principle  applied  by  Mr.  Mene.  The 
precipitate  he  obtains  by  a  ceitain  chemical  manipulation,  is 
a  substance  of  known  composition  and  specific  gravity. 
Supposing  it  to  be  sulphate  of  lead,  and  the  bottle  when 
filled  with  water  at  the  normal  temperature  to  weigh  70 
grammes  =  50  grammes  of  water  and  20  for  tare.  After 
introducing  the  precipitate  and  filling  again  with  water 
it  weighs  71-06  grammes.  '  Now  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
sulphate  of  lead  is  6*3,  or  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  measure 
of  sulphate  of  lead  is  6-3  times  that  of  a  cubic  measure  of 
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water^  and  as  the  space  of  one  part  by  weight  of  water  is 

taken  up  by  6-2    parts  by  weight  of  sulphate  of  lead,  it 

follows  that  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  in  the 

bottle,  which  has  taken  up  the  space  of  one  part  by  weight 

of  water,  mcreases  the  original  weight  of  the  bottle  (filled 

with  pure  water)  by  5 '3.     To  find  the  amount  of  water 

displaced  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  overweight  (1  06 

grammes)  by  5-3 =0-2,  which  added  to  the  overweight  1*06 

-f  0*2  gives  1*26  grammes  as  the  weight  of  the  precipitate. 

Hence  the  rule,  which  is  of  great  convenience  in  volu- 
metric analysis,  that  to  find  the  weight  of  a  moist  precipitate 
which  is  a  compound  of  known  specific  gravity,  weigh  it  in  a 
specific  gravity  bottle  or  some  other  vessel  of  known  weight 
when  filled  with  water,  or  any  other  liquid  at  the  normal 
temperature ;  again  fill  it  with  the  water  or  other  liquid, 
divide  the  excess  of  the  new  weight  by  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  substance,  less  that  of  the  water  or  other  liquid  (that 
of  water  being = I),  and  add  the  quotient  to  the  overweight, 
which  gives  the  weight  of  the  precipitate. 

The   principle   exemplified  by  Mr.  Mayer  may  not  be 

novel;  but  as  it  has  never  been  fiilly  exemplified  before, 

chemists  and  assayers,  as  well  as  manufacturers,  especially  of 

colours,  will  probably  also  find  it  of  interest,  and  certainly 

highly  practicable  and  easy  of  execution. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

GENERAL  PREPARATORY  CHEMICAL  OPERATIONS. 

Calcivatioh. — Strictly  speaking  the  term  calcination  means 
the  production  of  an  oxide  or  cahc  by  combustion,  and  it 
necessarily  involves  the  intervention  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 
But  in  a  metallurgical  sense  the  term  is  restricted  to  the 
separation  of  any  volatile  matter  from  a  mineral  substance  by 
the  aid  of  heat  alone,  the  atmosphere  being  totally  or  par- 
tially excluded,  or  the  production  of  rapid  changes  of 
temperature,  so  as,  for  instance,  to  render  minerals  more 
fragile  by  quenching  in  water,  &c. 

Thus,  we  speak  of  the  calcination  of  minerals,  as  iron,  or  2|nc, 
ores,  &c.,  whose  matrices  are  argillaceous,  to  expel  water ; 
and  also  of  gypsum  to  expel  water ;  the  carbonates  of  lime, 
iron,  copper  and  lead,  are  calcined  to  separate  carbonic  acid ; 
the  hydro-carbonates  of  zinc  and  iron,  to  get  rid  of  both 
water  and  carbonic  acid  ;  cobalt,  nickel  ores,  &c.  to  separate 
arsenic  and  sulphur ;  the  iron  ore  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
collieries,  to  expel  bituminous  matter ;  and  wood  and  bones 
to  expel  volatile  organic  matter.  Where  the  operation  is 
accompanied  by  combustion,  and  requires  the  o;^ygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  termed  roasting. 

Crucibles  are  conveniently  used  in  calcination,  as  no  stir- 
ring of  the  mass  is  required.  They  may  be  made  of  various 
materials,  as  clay,  plumbago,  platinum,  silver  and  iron. 
Silver  cannot  be  employed  at  a  heat  greater  than  dull 
redness.  The  selection  of  the  crucible  must  depend  upon 
the  substance  under  operation ;  they  must  all  be  furnished 
with  covers. 

In  almost  all  operations  in  assaying  it  is  necessary  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  volatile  matter  lost  by  calcination. 

A  very  high  temperature  is  seldom  required  in  calcination  ; 
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usually  an  air  furnace  will  give  enough 
operation  is  finished,  the  crucible  must  be  rei 
fire  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually.     When  com^ 
remove  the  cover  and  take  out  the  contents  by 
spatula.     If  any  adhere,  a  small  brush  will  be 
useful  for  its  removal.     The  difference  in  weight 
after  calcination  will  represent  the  volatile  matter. 

When  the  substance  to  be  calcined  is  fusible,  the  crucible 
and  contents  must  be  weighed  before  ignition  ;  and  the  loss 
of  weight  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  volatile  matter  expelled ; 
in  fact,  this  latter  is  usually  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  conducting  the  experiment. 

If  the  ignited  or  calcined  substance  be  soluble  in  water, 
it  can  be  removed  from  the  crucible  by  that  menstruum, 
employing  heat  if  required ;  if  not,  any  suitable  acid  may  be 
used. 

If  the  substance  to  be  calcined  decrepitates  on  heating,  it 
must  be  previously  pulverised  and  heated  slowly  and  gradually 
in  A  weU-covered  crucible* 

Certain  substances,  as  carbonate  of  lead,  undergo  a  material 
alteration  by  contact  with  the  gases  given  off  diuing  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  in  the  heating  furnace ;  others,  such  as 
carbonaceous  matters,  are  consumed  by  the  introduction  of 
atmospheric  air.  All  such  substances  must  be  calcined  in  a 
closely-covered  crucible  placed  in  a  second  crucible  (also 
covered)  for  further  protection. 

In  some  rare  cases,  however,  these  precautions  are  not 
sufficient.  In  such,  either  a  weighed  porcelain  or  German 
gla^  retort  must  be  employed. 

Sometimes  earthenware  crucibles  lined  with  charcoal  are 
employed  in  calcination ;  for  even  if  the  substance  be 
fusible  it  may  generally  be  collected  and  weighed  with- 
out loss,  as  very  few  bodies  either  penetrate  into  or 
adhere  to  a  charcoal  Uning.  In  this  way  grey  cobalt  and 
other  arsenio-sulphides  are  calcined  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture to  expel  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  arsenic  and 
sulphur. 

The  selection  and  proper  management  of  crucibles  will 
be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 
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EoASTEfQ. — In  this  operation  carbon,  sulphur,  selenium, 
antimony  and  arsenic  are  separated  from  certain  metals  with 
which  they  were  combined.  Boasting  differs  from  calcination 
in  this  particular,  the  latter  is  carried  on  in  close  vessels, 
independent  of  the  atmosphere,  the  former  in  open  vessels 
by  the  aid  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  thus  we  are  enabled  to 
separate  the  bodies  just  mentioned  by  this  process ;  for  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  by  combining  with  them,  forms  a  volatile 
substance  which  the  heat  expels.  Thus,  in  roasting  sulphide 
of  copper  and  iron  (copper  pyrites),  the  sulphur,  copper,  and 
iron  mutually  combine  with  oxygen  to  form  sulphurous  acid 
(volatile),  protoxide  of  copper  and  peroxide  of  iron,  thus  : — 

2(FeS  +  CuS)  +130    =   FeA  +  2(CuO)  +  4(S02). 

This  is  the  final  change  in  this  case.  During  the  process, 
however,  some  sulphate  and  sub-sulphate  of  copper  and  iron 
are  formed.  This  change  will  be  given  under  the  head  of 
Copper  Assay. 

When  carbonaceous  matters  are  roasted,  the  operation 
also  takes  the  name  combustion^  or  incineration  ;  because  the 
object  of  roasting  a  fuel,  for  instance,  is  generally  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  ash  left. 

In  roasting,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  the 
body  must  not  be  fvsedy  but  kept  in  a  pulverulent  state ;  but 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  fiision  is  allowable,  as  in  cupeU 
lation  and  scorijication. 

The  process  of  roasting  is  performed  in  different  ways ;  in 
one,  a  small  flat  vessel,  called  a  roasting  test  (fig.  14)  is  em- 
ployed, made  of  the  same  material  as  the  earthen  crucibles, 
and  similar  to  a  saucer.  It  is  most  conveniently  heated  in  a 
muffle.  The  substance  to  be  roasted  must  be  finely  pul- 
verised, placed  in  the  roasting  vessel,  and  constantly  stirred 
with  an  iron  or  glass  rod  until  no  fiimes  are  given  off,  or 
until  it  ceases  to  evolve  the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid,  when 
sulphur  is  one  of  the  constituents  to  be  eliminated. 

The  operation  may  also  be  performed  in  a  crucible,  in  which 
case  it  must  be  inclined  to  the  operator,  so  that  the  draught 
of  air  passing  to  the  furnace  flue  may  impinge  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  substance  imder  manipulation. 
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During  roasting  tlie  heat  must  be  carefully  regulated  for 
some  time.  At  first  it  ought  only  to  be  the  dullest  red ; 
and  the  substance  must  be  assiduously  stirred  in  order  to 
present  the  lai^esl  possible  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  prevent  fusion,  for  some  assays,  when 
roasting,  will  fuse  readily  at  a  low  temperature  unless  the 
surface  be  continually  renewed.     Even  by  paying  the  ut- 


most attention  to  this  point  it  cannot  be  always  prevented, 
as  for  instance  when  sulphide  of  aitimony  is  being  roasted. 
In  these  cases  the  assay  must  be  mixed  with  its  own  weight 
of  powdered  quartz  or  fine  white  sand  (silver  sand) :  the 
operation  will  then  proceed  steadily. 

If  the  assay  at  all  a^Iutinates  it  must  be  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  rejected  if  the  substance  be  plentiful ;  if  not,  the 
fixsed  mass  must  be  carefully  removed  fixjm  the  crucible  or 
test,  pulverised,  and  the  roasting  recommenced.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  operation  is  always  very  tedious,  and  the 
final  result  less  exact,  so  that  great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
at  the  commencemait  of  the  roasting. 

When  the  assay  has  been  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  for  some 
time,  and  shows  no  signs  of  agglutination,  the  heat  may  be 
slightly  increased ;  at  the  same  time  stirring  must  be  dili- 
gently pursued.  After  the  heat  has  arrived  at  full  redness 
there  is  little  fear  of  fusion ;  and  as  the  operation  proceeds 
more  rapidly  at  a  high  temperature  than  a  low  one,  it  is  well 
now  to  increase  the  heat  to  a  yellowish  red,  and  even  in 
certain  cases  to  nearly  a  white  heat.  If  the  stirring  of  the 
assay  has  been  constant  during  the  various  gradations  of  heat, 
the  roasting  at  this  point  will  be  accomplished ;  and  the 
remaining  operations  of  the  assay  may  be  proceeded  with. 
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'' '  This  is  the  general  plan  of  operation :  but  different  sub- 
stances require  for  roasting  a  different  degree  of  heat ;  for 
instance,  copper  pyrites  requires  a  higher  temperature  than 
grey  copper  ore,  and  the  heat  employed  must  in  every  case 
be  adapted  to  the  substance  to  be  roasted.  Some  substances, 
for  instance,  arseniates,  sulphate  of  lead  &c.,  cannot  be 
roasted  by  heat  alone.  These  require  the  addition  of  a 
carbonaceous  body  to  remove  the  combined  oxygen  and 
allow  the  arsenic,  sulphur,  &c.  to  be  completely  roasted  off. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  some  cases,  is  also  added  to  the 
mixture  to  separate  the  sulphates  formed  during  the  roasting 
of  sulphides. 

In  cases  where  the  metallic  bases  of  the  sulphides  are 
volatile,  either  as  such,  or  as  oxides,  as,  for  instance,  galena, 
sulphide  of  antimony,  &c.,  a  loss  of  metal  will  always  result 
during  the  roasting  process. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  that  platinum  capsules 
are  usefiil  in  certain  roasting  operations.  The  sulphide  of 
copper,  iron,  and  molybdenum,  are  conveniently  oxidised  in 
this  kind  of  vessel,  without  much  fear  of  injury,  provided 
fusion  of  the  roasting  substance  be  carefully  avoided.  Pla- 
tinum vessels  must  also  be  used  in  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  ash  in  coal  where  the  experiments  are  required  to  afford 
exact  results. 

Ebductioh. — ^The  process  of  reduction  consists  in  removing 
oxygen  or  analogous  element  from  any  body  containing  it, 
usually  by  means  of  either  carbonaceous  matter  or  hydro- 
gen, or  a  body  containing  both  of  these  elements,  and  leaving 
the  metal  behind,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  melted  button. 
The  rationale  of  the  operation  is  as  follows,  when  oxide  of 
lead  is  reduced  with  carbon  :— 

2(PbO)  +  C     =     2Pb  +  CO,. 

In  this  iirst  case  we  start  with  oxide  of  lead  and  carbon, 
and  as  a  result  we  obtain  metallic  lead  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  reaction  between  oxide  of  nickel  and  hydrogen  is 
thus  expressed : — 

NiO  -h  H     =     Ni  -I-  HO. 
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Here  we  have  at  the  commencement  oxide  of  nickel  and 
hydrogen  ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  there 
remains  metallic  nickel  and  water  which  has  volatiUsed.  If 
the  reducing  substance  contain  both  carbon  and  hydrogen 
the  action  will  be  thus,  when  a  metal  (e.g.  lead)  is  reduced 
from  its  oxide,  carbonic  acid  and  water  being  formed : — 

3(PbO)  +  CH     =     3Pb  +  CO,  +  HO. 

In  the  operation  of  reduction  by  the  aid  of  carbonaceous 
matters,  two  methods  are  employed ;  in  the  one,  charcoal, 
coal,  sugar,  starch,  or  any  carbonaceous  or  hydro-carbona- 
ceous body,  as  argol,  is  mixed  with  the  substance  to  be 
reduced ;  in  the  other,  the  process  of  cementation  is  em- 
ployed. Where  sulphides  are  to  be  reduced  metalhc  lead 
or  iron  is  usually  employed  to  remove  the  sulphur.  Gene- 
rally, however,  the  sulphides  are  previously  converted  into 
oxides  by  the  operation  of  roasting,  and  the  reduction  is  then 
effected  by  means  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  process  of  cementation  is  conducted  by  placing  the 
oxide  to  be  reduced  in  a  crucible  hned  with  charcoal,  and 
covering  it  closely  while  it  is  in  the  fiimace ;  the  reduction 
proceeds  gradually  from  the  outside  of  the  oxide  to  the 
centre  of  the  mass.  The  time  requisite  for  this  operation 
depends  on  three  circumstances — ^viz'.  the  nature  of  the  oxide^ 
the  degree  of  temperature,  and  the  mass  acted  on. 

Some  oxides  treated  this  way  are  reduced  very  readily ; 
others,  again,  take  a  considerable  time ;  while  certain  of  them 
do  not  appear  to  be  acted  on  beyond  the  outermost  layer. 
Of  the  first  class  is  oxide  of  nickel ;  of  the  second  oxide  of 
manganese  ;  and  of  the  third  and  last,  oxide  of  chromium. 

Each  of  these  classes  of  reduction  has  its  advantages. 
The  former,  or  reduction  by  mixture  with  carbonaceous 
matter,  takes  place  very  quickly  and  completely,  but  the  re- 
duced metal  is  often  mixed  with  carbon ;  in  the  latter  process 
the  residue  is  comparatively  pure,  but  it  is  not  generally 
preferred,  on  account  of  the  time  and  high  temperature 
necessary. 

Reduction  by  hydrogen  gas  is  very  seldom  employed ;  it 
is,  however,  necessary  in  some  cases,  as  for  instance  in  the 
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determination"  of  the  percentage  of  cobalt  or  nickel  in  a 
sample,  where  perfect  accuracy  is  desirable.  The  operation 
is  carried  on  in  a  tube  of  hard  German  glass,  having  a  bulb 
blown  in  its  centre,  which  is  heated  either  by  a  spirit  or 
gas  lamp.  Attached  to  it  is  a  tube  full  of  dried  chloride  of 
calcium,  through  which  the  hydrogen  gas  effecting  the 
roluctiou  passes  to  perfectly  dry  it. 

The  bulb  tube  is  weighed  and  the  oxide  introduced  into 
it ;  it  is  again  weighed,  and  the  apparatus  united  by  caout- 
chouc tubes ;  hydrogen  gas  (see  Eeducing  Agents)  is  then 
passed  through  it  until  the  whole  of  the  atmospheric  air  is 
expelled.  •  Heat  is  afterwards  apphed  till  the  bulb  is  bright 
red,  and  the  current  of  gas  continued  until  no  more  water 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  oxide  is  formed ;  the  source  of 
heat  is  then  removed,  and  the  current  of  gas  continued  until 
the  apparatus  is  cold.  The  bulb  tube,  with  the  reduced 
metal,  is  then  weighed,  and  the  amount  which  it  has  lost  re- 
presents the  oxygen  which  the  hydrogen  has  removed.  By 
subtracting  this  oxygen  fix)m  the  original  weight  of  the 
substance,  the  difference  gives  the  amount  of  metal  in  the 
amount  of  oxide  operated  on. 

FiJSiOK. — ^This  operation  is  sufficiently  simple,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  all  assays  by  the  dry  way,  in  order  to  obtain,  in 
conjunction  with  the  last  process,  a  button  or  prill,  as  it  is 
termed,  of  the  metal  whose  assay  is  in  progress.  It  is  also 
a  necessary  step  in  the  granulation  of  metals,  the  preparation 
of  certain  fluxes  and  alloys,  also  lead  for  the  assay  for  silver, 
in  order  that  a  homogeneous  ingot  may  be  obtained.  Some 
ores,  such  as  those  of  copper,  are  melted  instead  of  being 
roasted  or  calcined,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  reduction. 
Minerals  are  also  melted  per  sSy  or  with  the  addition  of 
borax  or  carbonate  of  soda,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best 
treatment  to  be  adopted  in  a  subsequent  operation.  Metals, 
too,  are  frequently  melted  to  drive  off  other  volatile  metals. 
In  this  case  the  heat  should  be  continued  for  some  time, 
and  should  be  very  high,  as  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  volatile  metals.  Thus,  in  melting  the  spongy 
gold  left  behind  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of  gold 
amalgam,  the  ingot  of  gold  almost  always  retains  mercury, 
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which  can  only  be  removed  by  repeated  meltings  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  In  some  cases  the  fusion  is  intended  to 
be  only  partial,  the  object  being  to  melt  out  an  easily  fusible 
part  of  the  mineral,  for  instance,  in  assaying  grey  antimony 
ore,  and  different  bismuth  ores. 

SoLimov. — ^In  all  cases  where  analysis  in  the  wet  way  i» 
required,  tlie  mineral  must  be  either  wholly  or  partially 
brought  into  the  state  of  solution.  The  choice  of  a  solvent 
necessarily  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  under 
treatment.  In  some  few  cases  water  will  be  sufficient ;  but 
in  the  majority  acids  are  required.  Sometimes  advantage 
will  be  derived  by  first  extracting  all  that  water  will  dis- 
solve, and  then  applying  acids  to  the  residue.  In  speaking 
of  the  minerals,  &c.,  which  require  solution  for  their  assay, 
tlie  most  appropriate  solvents  will  be  pointed  out  In  all 
(*ases  heat  promotes  solution. 

Solution  is  best  effected  in  glass  flasks ;  clean  Florence  oil 
flasks  are  very  appropriate  for  most  purposes.  They  may 
be  supported  on  a  hot  sand  bath,  or  on  a  metal  ring  or  coarse 
wire  gauze,  over  the  naked  gas  or  spirit-flame.  The  flask 
should  be  placed  in  a  sloping  position,  so  that  when  the 
liquid  boils  or  effervesces  from  the  escape  of  gas,  the  drops 
spirted  up  may  strike  against  the  sloping  side,  and  run  back 
into  the  liquid  instead  of  being  thrown  out  of  the  mouth. 

A.  porcelain  dish  may  also  be  used,  although  from  the 
great  surface  exposed  these  vessels  are-more  appropriate  for 
evaporation  than  solution.  Beakers  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed, but  they  should  be  covered  over  with  an  inverted 
funnel  sufficiently  large  to  rest  within  the  top  edge  without 
slipping  down  more  than  about  half  an  inch ;  or  a  large 
watch-glass  or  dial-plate  tiurned  concave  side  upwards  may 
be  used  as  a  cover.  Both  the  funnel  and  dial-plate  serve 
the  double  object  of  keeping  out  dust,  and  preventing  loss 
of  the  liquid  by  projection  of  fine  drops  during  ebullition. 

In  many  cases  solution  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  mineral 
must  be  preceded  by  its  fusion  at  a  high  temperature  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  nitre,  or  some  other  flux.  The  fiised 
mass  must  then  be  well  extracted  by  boiling  water,  when 
the  residue  will  usually  be  found  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or 
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Other  acid.     Special  instructions  in  this  method  of  effecting 
solutions  will  be  given  in  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary. 

DiSTiLLATioH. — There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  this  ope- 
ration :  in  the  one,  liquids  are  submitted  to  experiment, 
with  the  object  generally  of  purifying  them  from  substances 
which  are  non-volatile,  and  will  consequently  be  left  behind 
when  the  liquid  comes  over.  Belonging  to  this  class  may 
be  mentioned  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  the  preparation 
of  distilled  water,  and  the  separation  of  mercury  from  gold 
and  silver  amalgam.  In  the  other  kind  of  distillation,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  dry  distillaiion,  soUd  bodies,  as  wood, 
coal,  &c.,  are  subjected  to  heat  in  order  generally  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  gas  or  other  volatile  matter  given  off  in 
the  course  of  an  experiment,  from  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
coal  or  other  substance  operated  upon. 

In  liquid  distillations  (as  in  the  purification  of   nitric 

acid,  &c.),  retorts  are  used.     The  best  form  for  general 

use  is  that  which  is  furnished  with  a  stopper  at  the  upper 

part  of  the  body,  a  (fig.  15),  through  which  the  liquid  is 

Fig.  15.  introduced  ;    the   neck  of  the 

retort  is  then  placed  in  that  of 
a  receiver,  6,  over  which  a 
piece  of  wet  cotton  or  woollen 
cloth  is  placed,  and  which  must 
be  kept  cold  by  means  of  a 
stream  of  water  from  a  fiinnel, 
c,  the  shaft  of  which  is  partially 
plugged  up  with  cotton  wooL 
Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  re- 
tort, and  as  much  of  the  liquid 
as  is  desired,  is  distilled  over 
into  the  receiver.  It  is  advisable  not  to  fill  the  retort  more 
than  two-thirds  full,  and  to  apply  the  heat  at  first  very 
gently,  otherwise  there  is  a  risk  of  breaking  the  vessel. 

A  more  convenient  form  of  apparatus  for  distillation  and 
condensation  is  shown  at  fig.  16,  in  which  a  Liebig's  con- 
denser is  attached  to  the  retort.  Kg.  17  will  show  the 
construction  of  condensing  apparatus.  The  cold  water 
passes  into  the  ftmnel  above,  is  conveyed  at  once  to  the 
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lowest  end  of  the  condenser,  whilst  the  lieated  water  passes 
off  by  the  upper  tube. 

Distilled,  water  is  a  most  important  agent  in  the  labora- 
tory; and,  as  much  is  needed,  it  is  better  to  have  a  still 
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specially  adapted  for  its  production.  Such  a  one  is  depicted 
at  fig.  18,  where  A  is  the  body  of  the  still ;  B  the  fiimace 
in  which  it  is  set  (the  still  may  also  be  placed  in  the  porta- 
ble furnace,  fig.  23,  p.  62) ;  C  the  still  head  ;  Z>  JE  the  neck  ; 
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F  the  worm  \  IJ  K  L  worm-tub  containing  cold  water  to 
condense  steam  generated  in  still ;  M  N  pipe  to  lead  fresh 
cold  water  to  bottom  of  worm-tub,  while  the  warm  water 
runs  off  at  the  top,  as  in  liebig's  condenser ;  and  P  the 
vessel  in  which  the  distilled  water  is  received. 

In  the  dry  distillation  of  bodies,  earthenware,  glass,  or 
iron  retorts  are  employed ;  but  for  small  operations  a  tube 
of  wrought-iron,  about  one  inch  internal  diameter,   and 
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plugged  at  one  end,  ia  found  to  be  a  convenient  form  of 
apparatus.  It  is  placed  with  the  substance  contained  in  it 
in  a  furnace,  and  a  small  tube,  either  of  glass  or  pewter, 
is  fixed  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  to  the  open  end  of 
the  lai^e  tube.  The  gas  given  off  during  the  operation  may 
be  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pneumatic  trough. 


It  will  be  as  well  here  to  describe  the  pueumatic  trough 
and  jars,  together  with  the  requisite  calculations  for  tem- 
IMJrature,  pressure,  and  moisture  to  be  made  in  experiment- 
ing with  gaseous  bodies.  The  pneumatic  trough  is  a  vessel 
of  square  form,  made  of  tin-plate  or  zinc,  furnished  with 
a  shelf  at  the  distance  of  about  three  inches  from  its  upper 
part.  This  shelf,  according  to  its  size,  is  perforated  with 
one,  two,  or  more  holes,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a 
small  funnel-shaped  opening  on  the  inferior  side.  This 
opening  is  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  mouth  of  a 
gas-delivery  tube.  The  lower  part  of  the  trough  ought 
to  be  furnished  with  a  tap,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off 
the  water  when  it  is  soiled.  The  gas  jars  are  made  of  glass 
(the  most  convenient  form  is  cyhndrical),  and  graduated  to 
cubic  inches  and  tenths.  Each  of  the  jars  may  hold  from 
50  to  100  cubic  inches,  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  gas  expected  to  be  furnished  during  each  experiment. 
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To  use  the  trough,  proceed  as  follows :  —Fill  it  with  water 
to  about  two  inches  above  the  shelf,  then  fill  one  of  the  jars 
with  water ;  place  a  ground-glass  valve  over  its  orifice,  and 
then  set  it  in  an  inverted  position  on  the  shelf  over  one  of  the 
holes  with  the  funnel-shaped  opening,  into  which  introduce 
the  gas-delivering  tube.  When  the  mouth  of  the  gas  jar  is 
under  water,  the  glass  plate  h  removed.  As  soon  as  the 
gas  passes  ofi*,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  from  the  coal  or  other 
body  in  the  iron  tube,  or  retort,  whichever  may  have  been 
employed,  it  will  pass  into  the  jar  and  displace  the  water. 
As  soon  as  the  jar  is  full  it  must  be  replac^ed  by  anotlier, 
and  so  on  until  no  more  gas  passes  over  The  quantity 
produced  in  the  experiment  is  then  ascertamed  by  reading 
off  the  graduations  on  the  jars.  It  is,  however,  not  the  true 
quantity,  as  it  is  in  a  state  of  expansion  by  lieat ;  or  it  has 
combined  with  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  from  the  water 
with  which  it  was  in  contact ;  or,  lastly,  the  barometer  may 
not  be  at  the  height  of  30  indies,  from  some  change  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  If  it  were  less  than  30  inches 
it  would  cause  the  gas  to  appear  greater  in  quantity ;  if 
more  than  30  inches  it  would  appear  less  in  quantity  than 
it  really  was.  The  following  is  the  method  of  making  the 
calculations  necessary  for  reducing  the  gas  to  its  true 
voliune : — 

CoEBScnov  JOB  TiMPi&ATUBS, — ^It  has  been  ascertained  by 
the  recent  researches  of  Magnus  and  Begnault  that  100  parts 
of  air  or  any  other  gas  at  32*^  of  Fahrenheit,  when  heated  to 
212^,  expand  to  136*65  parts,  the  increase  being  Y^^^ths, 
or  -3665  of  the  original  bulk.  If  this  be  divided  by  180, 
the  number  of  degrees  between  32**  and  212**,  it  will  be 
found  that  air  expands  ^^^-rg,  or  in  round  numbers,  ^j^th 
of  its  volume  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  we  can 
from  this  datum  determine  the  expansion  or  contraction 
any  gas  would  undergo  for  any  ^ven  number  of  degrees  of 
temperature. 

But  supposing  it  be  required  to  know  what  volume  100 
cubic  inches  of  gas  at  80°  would  occupy  at  60**,  the 
standard  temperature,  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  it  is  not 
-J '  yth  part  per  degree  of  the  volume  at  80 '  but  of  the 
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volume  at  32**,  which  is  to  be  deducted ;  491  parts  of  air  at 
32^  become  492  at  33^  and  493  at  34%  and  so  on  ;  so  that 
at  60**  they  have  mcreased  to  519  parts,  and  at  80®  to  539  ; 
so  that  we  have  a  proportion  between  the  bulks  at  60**  and 
at  80**,  from  which  the  question  may  be  determined,  for : — 

Volume  at  80^  Volume  at  60^  Cubic  inches  Cubic  inches 

491   +  48    :    491   +   28'     ::      100        :      96288 

or  the  reverse,  supposing  it  were  w^ished  to  ascertain  the 
real  volume  at  60°  of  100  cubic  inches  of  gas  at  40®. 

Volume  at  i(P  Volume  at  60^  Cubic  inches  Cubic  inches 

491-1-8     :    491   +  28     ::     100       :       104008 

CoBRSCTiOH  FOB  Fbbssuke. — As  before  stated,  the  standard 
pressure  is  30  inches  of  mercury,  and  the  law  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  a  body  of  gas  is  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  weight,  and  directly  proportionate  to  the 
pressure ;  so  that  if  we  had  100  cubic  inches  of  air  when 
the  barometer  was  29  inches  it  would  be  as  : — 

30    :    29   ::    100    :    96-6 

or  if  the  barometer  stood  at  31  inches  when  the  100  cubic 
inches  were  measured,  it  would  be  as : — 

30    :    31    ::   100    :    10333 

so  that  the  rule  is : — ^as  the  mean  pressure  is  to  the 
observed  pressure,  so  is  the  observed  volume  to  the  true 
volume.  The  correction  for  temperature  or  pressure  may 
be  made  indiscriminately,  the  result  being  the  same  in  either 
case. 

OoBBBcnov  voB  MoiBTUBS. — ^This  correction  must  be  made 
after  the  two  previous.  As  before  mentioned,  the  elastic 
force  of  the  aqueous  vapour  causes  the  gas  with  which  it 
may  be  mixed  to  expand,  and  by  reference  to  tables  founded 
on  calculations  upon  the  force  of  steam  at  different  tempera- 
tures, the  amount  of  correction  may  be  easily  ascertained. 
Thus,  for  100  cubic  inches  of  a  gas  saturated  with  vapour 
properly  corrected  to  the  temperature  of  60"*  and  30  inches 
pressure,  we  wish  to  know  the  equivalent  bulk  of  the  dry 
gas.  The  observed  volume  b  partly  due  to  the  expansion 
occasioned  by  the  vapour ;  and  this  proportion  will  be,  in 
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proportion  to  the  whole,  as  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  ia  to 
the  total  elasticity ;  therefore  :— 

Elasticity  of  air  Elastieity  of  Taponr  Cubic  inchet  Cabic  inchw 

30000         :  0-560  ::       100         :         1-86. 

The  volume  of  the  dry  gas  is  therefore  : — 

100  -  1-86  =  9814  cubic  inches. 

SuBUHATiov. — ^This  operation  is  a  kind  of  distillation  in 
which  the  product  is  obtained  under  the  solid  form.  The 
apparatus  which  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
tubes,  flasks,  capsules,  or  crucibles.  Florence  flasks  arc 
exceedingly  useful :  they  may  be  sunk  in  a  sand  bath,  and 
the  sublimed  substance  received  directly  into  another  flask, 
or  by  passing  through  an  intermediate  tube.  Sometimes, 
howevar,  it  is  difficult  to  entirely  remove  the  subhmed  sub- 
stance ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  Dr.  Ure 
has  proposed  the  following  very  excellent  subliming  appara- 
tus : — ^It  consists  of  two  metallic  or  other  vessels,  one  of 
which  is  flatter  and  larger  than  the  other.  The  substance 
to  be  sublimed  is  placed  in  the  smaller  vessel,  and  its  open- 
ing is  covered  by  the  larger  filled  with  cold  water,  which 
may  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  as  it  becomes  hot.  The 
sublimed  substance  is  formed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  upper 
vessel.  A  large  platinum  crucible,  filled  with  cold  water, 
and  placed  on  the  top  of  a  smaller  one,  answers  the  purpose 
of  the  before-mentioned  apparatus  very  well. 

ScoBmcATiov :  Cupxllatiov. — ^These  operations  will  be 
described  under  the  head  of  Silver  Assay. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

PRODUCTION  AND  APPLICATION  OF  HEAT. 

Furnaces  for  assay  purposes  may  be  heated  either  by  solid 
fiiel,  oil,  or  gas,  and  they  may  be  divided  into  wind  and 
blast  furnaces.  In  the  former  the  fire  is  urged  by  the  or- 
dinary draught  of  a  chimney ;  and  in  the  latter  by  means 
of  bellows  or  artificial  blast.  We  shall  commence  with 
the  former,  as  they  are  in  most  common  use.  They  are 
of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  required.  The  three  principal  kinds  are  those  for 
fusion,  calcination,  and  cupellation.  Coal,  coke,  and  char- 
coal, are  the  fuels  employed,  and  the  merits  of  each  will  be 
particularly  discussed.  Blast  furnaces  are  only  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  fusion,  although  their  forms  are  various  : 
charcoal  and  coke  are  the  fuels  most  in  use,  but  oil  and  gas 
blast  furnaces  are  used  in  small  laboratory  operations,  and 
for  many  purposes  they  are  preferable  to  other  furnaces,  on 
account  of  their  fi-eedom  from  dust  and  dirt,  and  the  perfect 
control  the  operator  possesses  over  the  heat. 

Furnaces  consist  of  certain  essential  parts — ^viz.  first,  the 
ash-pit,  or  part  destined  to  contain  the  refuse  of  the  com- 
bustible employed ;  secondly,  the  bars  on  which  the  fuel 
rests;  these  are  sometimes  made  movable,  or  fixed  to  a 
frame ;  the  former  arrangement  is  more  convenient,  as  it 
allows  clinkers  and  other  refuse  matters  to  be  readily  re- 
moved ;  thirdly,  the  body  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  heat 
is  produced ;  and  lastly,  in  wind  ftirnaces,  the  chimney  by 
which  the  heated  air  and  gaseous  products  of  combustion  are 
carried  off. 

Calciviho  Fubhace. — Calcining  furnaces  are  small  and 
shallow,  because  a  high  temperature  is  not  required.     They 
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may  be  made  square  or  circular;  the  former  are  most 
reai^ly  constructed,  and  where  many  crucibles  are  to  be 
heated  at  once,  they  are  preferable  to  the  circular ;  but  the 
latter  give  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  with  the  least  possible 
consumption  of  fuel,  and  are  to  be  preferred  on  that  ac- 
count where  one  crucible  only  is  to  be  ignited. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  is  best  made  with  good  bricks, 
lined  with  Welsh  lump,  fire-bricks,  or  a  mixture  of  Stour- 
bridge clay  and  sand.  It  is  also  desirable  that  a  plate  of  iron 
with  a  ledge  be  placed  over  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  to 
protect  the  brickwork  from  blows  with  crucible  tongs,  &c., 
and  to  keep  it  in  its  place  when  disturbed  by  sudden  altera- 
tions of  temperature.  The  bars  of  the  furnace  may  be 
either  in  one  single  piece,  or  made  up  of  several  bars  of  iron 
fastened  to  a  frame.  They  ought  to  be  as  far  as  practical 
from  each  other,  and  must  not  be  too  large,  although  large 
enough  not  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  fuel  and  cruci- 
bles, when  they  become  hot,  and  they  must  not  be  so  far 
removed  fix>m  each  other  as  to  allow  the  coke  or  charcoal 
to  fall  through  easily.  Lastly,  the  more  readily  the  air  can 
find  access  to  the  centre  of  the  fiiel,  the  higher  vdll  be  the 
temperature  produced  in  the  furnace :  very  simple  assays 
occasionally  fail,  only  because  the  bars  are  either  too  large  , 
or  too  close  together. 

The  Ash-pit  is  an  open  space  under  the  bars,  which 
serves  as  a  receptacle  for  ashes,  clinkers,  &c.,  produced 
during  the  time  the  furnace  is  in  use.  It  should  have  the 
same  area  as  the  fiimace,  and  be  completely  open  in  front, 
so  that  the  air  may  have  free  access :  it  is  well,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  to  furnish  this  opening  with  a  hinged 
door,  having  a  register  plate  fixed  in  it,  so  that  the  draught 
may  be  reduced,  or  entirely  shut  ofi*,  in  order  that  the  fire 
may  be  extinguished  when  desirable,  and  fuel  saved  which 
otherwise  would  be  burnt  in  waste. 

CHnorxY. — ^Calcining  furnaces  generally  have  no  fixed 
chimney,  but  are  covered  with  a  movable  one  when  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  is  required.  This  chimney  may  be 
about  five  feet  high,  the  diameter  of  the  furnace  at  the 
bottom,  and  tapering  ofl*  to  about  two-thirds  of  that  diameter 
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at  the  top.  It  is  made  of  strong  plate  iron,  furnished  with 
a  wooden  handle.  The  lower  part  is  provided  with  a  door, 
by  means  of  which  the  interior  of  the  furnace  may  be 
examined  without  disturbing  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
chimney,  and  consequent  cooling  of  the  contents  of  the 
ftunace. 

K,  during  the  course  of  any  experiment,  noxious  or 
offensive  vapours  are  expected  to  be  given  off,  the  furnace 
must  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  introduced  into 
a  flue,  by  fastening  a  piece  of  iron  plate  pipe,  furnished 
with  an  elbow-joint,  on  to  the  movable  chimney  before 
spoken  of. 

EvAFOSATDTG  FxnuTACBS. — ^The  furnaces  just  described 
answer  exceedingly  well  in  the  absence  of  gas,  for  heating 
small  flasks,  evaporating  basins,  &c.,  when  surmounted  by  a 
tripod  stand  or  sand  bath.  This  is  necessary,  as  many  assays 
by  the  dry  way  are  preceded  or  followed  by  certain  opera- 
tions in  the  wet  way. 

Thk  Hoob. — ^In  order  to  prevent  certain  gases  or  vapours 
from  fires,  evaporating  basins,  &c.,  from  entering  into  the 
laboratory,  a  large  metal  covering,  termed  a  hood,  is  em- 
ployed, terminating  in  a  chimney  having  a  good  draught.  It 
is  best  made  of  plate  or  galvanised  iron. 

Fusiov  FuBVACE :  Wihd  PtnuiACB. — ^The  wind  furnace,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  a  furnace  provided  with  a  chimney,  and 
capable  of  producing  a  very  high  temperature. 

Wind  furnaces  are  generally  square,  but  if  more  than  four 
crucibles  are  to  be  heated  at  one  time,  they  may  be  made 
rectangular,  the  chimney  being  placed  at  one  of  the  long 
sides.  When  the  ftunace  is  required  to  hold  but  one  pot, 
it  may  however  be  made  circular. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  ought  to  be  made  of  good  bricks, 
solidly  cemented  with  clay,  and  bound  by  strong  iron  bands. 
The  bricks  must  be  very  refractory,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
changes  of  temperature  without  cracking.  Tliey  are  ordi- 
narily made  with  the  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles.  In  some  cases  bricks  are  not  used  for  the  lining 
of  this  kind  of  furnace ;  for  instance,  a  mould  of  wood  is 
placed  in  the  centre  and  the  open  space  between  the  surface 
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of  that  and  the  outer  brickwork  is  filled  with  a  paste  of  very 
refiractory  clay,  each  layer  being  well  beaten  down.     When 
the  space  is  filled,  the  case  is  withdrawn,  and  the  crust  of 
clay  dried  with  much  precaution,  every  crack  that  may  be 
caused  by  imequal  dessication  being  filled  up  as  fast  as 
formed.     This  method  of  manufacture  is  very  applicable  to 
circular  furnaces.     In  every  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
border  the  edge  with  a  band  of  iron  to  prevent  injiuies  from 
tongs  or  pots.     By  using  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  reiractory 
clay,  and  3  to  4  parts  of  sifted  quartz  sand,  no  cracks  are 
formed  during  desiccation.    This  mixture  is  used  on  the 
Continent  for  the  interior  fittings  of  Sefstrom's  blast  furnace, 
as  well  as  for  larger  blast  fiimaces  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses.   It  is  said  to  stand  a  high  temperature  exceedingly 
well. 

Makins*  recommends  for  small  furnaces  the  second  kind 
of  bricks,  known  as  Windsor,  or  in  the  trade  P.  P.  bricks. 
'  These  are  of  a  red  colour,  very  siliceous,  but  soft,  easily  cut 
and  shaped,  and  yet  standing  heat  very  well.  The  best 
method  of  cutting  them  is  by  a  piece  of  zinc  roughly  notched 
out  as  a  saw,  and  then  the  more  accurate  figure  required 
may  readily  be  given  them  by  grinding  upon  a  rough  flat 
stone.  In  this  way  the  small  circular  furnace  formerly  made 
by  Newman,  and  sold  by  him  as  his  '  universal  furnace,'  is 
lined  by  cutting  the  bricks  with  care  to  the  radii  of  the  circle 
they  are  to  form,  when  they  key  in,  like  an  arch,  and  so 
need  no  lining  whatever.' 

The  Abh-tit. — On  the  one  hand,  it  is  well  to  have  the 
power  of  cutting  off  access  of  air  into  the  body  of  the  furnace 
by  the  lower  part,  either  to  put  out  the  fire  entirely,  or  to . 
deaden  it  whilst  putting  in  a  pot;  and,  on  the  other,  to  attain 
the  maximum  of  temperature,  we  must  have  the  means  of 
allowing  the  air  to  pass  with  the  greatest  possible  facility  into 
the  furnace.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  furnish 
the  ash-pit  with  doors,  or  valves,  whereby  the  quantity  ad- 
mitted may  be  r^ulated  as  desired.  It  is  advantageous  to 
lead  the  air  to  the  ash-pit  from  a  deep  and  cold  place,  by 

♦  Makins's  MetaUurgy,  p.  86. 
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means  of.  a  wide  pipe.  A  chimney  of  less  height  will  then 
be  required. 

The  Biu  are  made  in  one  piece,  or  are  made  up  of 
moveable  pieces  of  metal ;  the  latter  arrangement  is  the  most 
convenient.  Wherever  a  wind  furnace  is  in  use,  the  superior 
opening  ia  closed  by  a  cover  made  of  a  fire-tile,  encircled 
with  iron. 

The  Chdivbt  is  a  very  essential  part  of  a  wind  furnace  : 
it  is  on  its  height  and  size  that  the  draught  depeuds,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  degree  of  heat  produced  -within  the 
furnace.  In  general,  the  higher  and  lai^er  the  chimney 
the  stronger  is  the  draught ;  so  that,  by  giving  it  a  great 
elevation,  exceedingly  high  temperatures  may  be  obtained. 


But  there  is  a  limit  which  it  is  useless  to  pass  in  a  furnace 
destined  for  operations  by  the  dry  way ;  and  besides  this, 
the  building  a  very  high  chimney  presents  many  difficulties, 
and  much  expense,  so  that  in  laboratory  operations,  where  a 
very  strong  current  of  air  is  required,  recourse  is  had  to  a 
pair  of  double  bellows.    A  temperature  can  be  produced  in 
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a  wind  fin-nace  sufficiently  strong  to  soften  the  most  re- 
tVactory  crucibles  by  means  of  a  chimney  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  feet  high. 

Chimneys  are  generally  made  square  or  rectangular,  and 
have  interiorly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  body  of  the 
furnace.  About  two  feet  above  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace  they  are  furnished  with  a  register  or  damper,  by 
means  of  which  the  current  of  air  may  be  regulated,  or 
entirely  stopped  at  will.  The  damper  is  a  plate  of  iron 
sliding  into  a  small  opening  across  the  chimney. 

A  wind  furnace  of  the  kind  above  described  is  represented 
by  fig.  19. 

The  left  hand  figure  in  19  is  the  plan,  the  middle  an 
elevation,  and  the  right  is  a  sectional  view.  A  the  body  of 
the  furnace  in  which  the  crucibles  to  be  heated  are  placed, 
G  the  bai-s,  and  P  the  ash-pit ;  the  cover  is  formed  of  a  thick 
fire-tile  of  the  requisite  size  firmly  encircled  by  a  stout  iron 
band,  and  furnished  with  a  handle  for  convenience  in 
moving  it ;  B  the  flue,  C  the  chimney,  It  the  damper ;  H  a 
hood  over  the  furnace,  supported  by  iron  bands  h  h  h;  M 
the  handle  of  a  ventilator  Ty  which  serves  to  carry  off  hot 
air  and  fumes  from  furnace  when  open ;  and,  finally,  5,  a 
small  sand  bath,  in  which  to  set  the  red  hot  crucibles  when 
taken  from  the  fire  :  one  foot  square  inside  the  fire-place  of 
the  furnace  is  a  very  good  and  convenient  size ;  the  remainder 
will  then  be  in  proportion. 

Blast  Fuxkaces, — ^In  this  species  of  furnace,  the  air 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  combustion  is  forced  through  the 
fuel  by  means  of  a  blowing  apparatus,  instead  of  being 
inU-oduced  by  the  draught  of  a  chimney  as  in  the  wind 
furnace. 

The  most  convenient  apparatus  for  forcing  air  into  a 
furnace  is  a  double  bellows ;  a  fan  may  be  used,  but  it  is  not 
so  powerfuL 

The  quantity  of  air  passing  into  a  furnace  varies  with  the 
length  of  the  assay,  and  ought  to  increase  gradually  as  the 
temperature  becomes  higher. 

The  foUowing  is  the  description  of  a  most  excellent  blast 
furnace  which  has  been  in  use  for  some  years  in  the  laboni- 
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Fio.  20. 


tory  of  the  Royal  Institution  : — ^The  temperature  produced 
by  it  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  small  amount  of  time 
and  fuel  employed.  It  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  melt  pure 
iron  in  a  crucible  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes^  the  fire  having  been 
previously  lighted.  It  will  effect  the  fusion  of  rhodium,  and 
even  pieces  of  pure  platinum  have  sunk  together  into  one 
button  in  a  crucible  subjected  to  its  heat.*  All  kinds  of 
crucibles,  including  the  Cornish  and  Hessian,  soften,  fuse,  and 
become  firothy  in  it ;  and  it  is  the  want  of  vessels  which  has 
hitherto  put  a  limit  to  its  application.  The  exterior  (fig. 
20)  consists  of  a  black-lead  pot,  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
and  thirteen  inches  in  external  diameter  at  the  top ;  a  small 
blue  pot  of  seven  and  a  half  inches  external  diameter  at  the 
top  had  the  lower  part  cut  off,  so  to  as  leave  an  aperture 
of  five  inches.  This,  when  put  into  the  larger  part,  rested 
upon  its  lower  external  edge,  the  tops  of  the  two  being 
level.  The  interval  between  them,  which  gradually  in- 
creased from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part,  was  filled  with 

pulverised  glass-blowers'  pots,  to  which 
enough  water  had  been  added  to  moisten 
the  powder,  which  was  pressed  down  by 
sticks,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  a  com- 
pact mass.  A  round  grate  was  then  drop- 
ped into  the  furnace,  of  such  a  size  that  it 
rested  about  an  inch  above  the  lower 
edge  of  the  inner  pot :  the  space  beneath 
it,  therefore,  constituted  the  air-chamber, 
and  the  part  above,  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  former  was  7^  inches  from  the  grate  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  latter  7^  inches  from  the  grate  to  the  top. 
Finally,  a  longitudinal  hole,  conical  in  form,  and  1^  inches 
in  diameter  in  the  exterior,  was  cut  through  the  outer  pot, 
forming  an  opening  in  the  air-chamber  at  the  lower  part, 
its  use  being  to  receive  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  by  which 
the  draught  was  thrown  in. 

Sefetrom's  Blast  Furnace,   obtainable  at  most  chemical 
instrument  makers,  is  also  very  powerful  and  convenient; 

•  Faraday. 
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it  consists  of  a  double  furnace.  It  is  made  of  stout  sheet 
iron,  lined  with  fire-clay,  and  is  used  with  coke,  or  charcoal 
and  coke,  cut  into  pieces  of  about  a  cubic  inch  in  size. 
The  blast  of  air  is  supplied  by  a  powerful  blowing-machine 
It  will  readily  produce  a  wMte  heat.  Indeed  the  limit  to 
its  power  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  finding  crucibles  or 
interior  furnace  fittings  which  will  stand  the  temperatures 
produced  in  it  without  softening.  Kersten  states  that  he 
increases  the  heat  in  Se&trom's  blast  furnace  by  using  a  hot 
blast. 

H.  Ste-Claire  Deville  has  employed  for  melting  platinum 
a  fiimace  of  30  centim.  height,  and  28  centim.  wide,  which 
rests  upon  a  cast-iron  plate  full  of  holes.  This  is  connected 
with  a  forge  bellows.  After  blowing  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  will  have  reached  the  highest 
possible  d^ree,  but  this  zone  of  maximum  heat  only  extends 
to  a  small  height  above  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Above 
this  point  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  is 
formed,  which  bums  with  a  very  long  flame.  The  heat 
produced  in  this  furnace  is  so  high,  that  the  best  crucibles 
melt,  and  only  crucibles  made  of  good  and  well  burned 
lime  can  be  used. 

The  MuFFU,  or  Cupbl  Fubvacb,  is  a  furnace  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  placed  a  small  semi-cylindrical  oven,  which  is 
termed  the  muflBe.  These  furnaces  were  in  use  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century.  Their  construction  and  dimensions 
depend : — 

1.  On  the  temperature  which  the  furnace  is  intended  to 
produce ; 

2.  On  the  number  of  cupellations  required  to  be  per- 
formed at  one  time ;  and 

3.  On  the  kind  of  fuel  used. 

The  muffles  are  mostly  made  of  refractory  clay,  generally 
in  one  piece,  but  it  is  best  to  make  them  in  two  pieces ;  the 
bottom  being  one,  and  the  cover  Or  vault  the  other. 

Muffles  are  sometimes  made  of  cast  iron— cast  in  one 
piece.  They  are  useful  in  small  furnaces  intended  for 
cupellations  only. 
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Muffle  furnaces  must  always  be  provided  with  a  good 
chimney  to  carry  off  the  hot  gases. 

The  muffle,  being  completely  surrounded  by  ignited  fuel, 
acquires  a  very  high  temperature,  and  in  its  interior  all 
operations  requiring  the  presence  of  air,  and  which  can- 
not be  carried  on  in  contact  with  carbonaceous  matters, 
may  be  performed — such  as  roastings,  scorifications,  and 
cupellations. 

When  from  ten  to  twenty  cupellations  have  to  be  effected 
at  one  time,  large  brick  furnaces  are  employed;  and,  in 
consequence,  much  fiiel  is  consumed  to  waste  in  these  when 
only  a  few  cupellations  are  required.  This  has  occasioned 
many  persons  to  endeavour  to  form  small  furnaces,  where 
one  or  two  cupellations  may  be  carried  on  with  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  fuel. 

MM.  Aufry^  and  d'Arcet  have  contrived  a  furnace  which 
is  capable  of  fulfilling  all  these  conditions. 

The  fiimace  is  elliptical,  and  about  7  inches  wide  and  18 
high ;  its  ash-pit  has  but  one  circular  opening,  and  its 
height  is  such,  that  when  the  furnace  is  placed  upon  it,  and 
the  whole  upon  a  table,  the  assayer  can,  when  seated,  readily 
observe  the  course  of  the  assay  within  the  muffle.  The 
hearth  has  five  openings,  in  one  of  which  the  muffle  is  placed ; 
in  another,  a  brick  to  support  it ;  a  third  is  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  poker  to  stir  the  ashes,  and  make  them  fall 
through  the  grate-holes :  this  can  be  closed  with  a  small 
earthen  plug ;  and  lastly  there  are  two  round  holes,  placed 
in  its  lai'gest  diameter,  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  air, 
either  by  draught  or  a  pair  of  bellows,  as  the  case  may 
require.  The  support  for  the  fuel  is  generally  a  plate 
of  earthenware,  pierced  with  holes,  and  bound  round 
with  iron  wire  to  keep  it  together  in  case  it  cracks  by 
changes  of  temperature ;  but  it  is  better  to  use  an  iron 
grating. 

The  dome  of  the  furnace  has  a  circular  opening,  which 
can  be  closed  by  a  plug  of  earthenware :  this  opening  serves 
for  the  introduction  of  the  fuel.  A  chimney  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  draught ;  it.  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  and  may  be 
from  1^  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  ought  to  fit  the  upper  part 
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of  the  dome  very  exactly.  At  its  base  there  is  a  small 
gallery,  also  of  sheet  iron,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  place  the 
new  cupels,  so  that  they  may  be  strongly  heated  before  intro- 
duction to  the  muffle.  This  saves  many  of  them  from  fracture. 
M.M.  Aufiye  and  d'Arcet  have  estimated  the  quantity  of 
charcoal  necessary  to  heat  this  furnace.  The  following  are 
comparative  experiments : — 
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Coke  or  charcoal  may  be  used  in  this  fiimace,  but  the  fire 
must  be  lighted  by  means  of  charcoal  alone,  as  coke  is  very 
difficult  to  inflame  in  a  cold  furnace.  When  it  is  red-hot,  it 
may  be  fed  with  coke,  or,  better  still,  a  mixture  of  coke 
and  charcoaL 

Where  great  numbers  of  cupellations  have  to  be  made  at 
once,  the  following  form  of  brick  furnace  is  requisite. 

Fig.  21  shows  an  elevation  of  the  furnace ;  fig.  22  shows 
a  section.  The  interior  of  the  furnace  is  of  fire-brick  ;  the 
exterior  of  common  brick.  The  upper  part  is  protected  by 
a  plate  of  iron,  and  the  superior  opening,  through  which  the 
fuel  is  introduced,  is  covered  when  necessary  by  a  large  fire- 
tile  strongly  encircled  with  an  iron  band,  to  which  are 
attached  two  handles,  by  which  the  whole  can  be  moved. 

The  mufile  opening  as  seen  partially  open  in  the  diagram, 
can  be  entirely  closed  by  means  of  two  sliding  doors,  made 
of  sheet-iron,  running  in  a  stout  wrought-iron  frame,  built 
into  the  brickwork.  Immediately  below  the  muffle  entrance 
are  two  movable  bricks ;  these  close  the  openings  through 
which  the  fire  bars  are  introduced ;  and  still  lower  down  is 
the  ash-pit  door,  furnished  with  a  register  for  the  better 
r^ulation  of  the  current  of  air  required  by  the  furnace.  In 
fig.  22  is  shown  a  brick  built  into  the  back  of  the  furnace, 
on  which  the  close  end  of  the  muffle  is  supported.  This 
brick  may,  however,  be  replaced  by  a  crucible  or  fire  brick 
standing  on  the  bars  of  the  furnace. 
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A  very  uaefiil  furnace  for  small  operations  is  one  which 
has  been  aptly  termed  the  '  universal  furnace,'  as  it  is  capable 


of  peiforming  all  that  is  required  of  any  furnace  in  an  assay 
(see  figg.  23  and  24,  elevation  and  section).   It  is  to  be  much 


recommended  for  its  durability,  cheapness,  antl  its  small  size 
compared  with  the  heat  it  can  produce.     It  is  constructed 
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externally  of  sheet  iron,  very  stout,  and  is  lined  with  fire- 
brick, not  cemented  together,  but  ground  and  k^ed  as  an 
arch,  so  that  it  can  never  £dl  out  till  it  is  completdy  useless. 
Its  height  is  about  2;^  feet  and  diameter  1  foot ;  internal 
diameter  8  inches  and  depth  of  fire-place  1^  feet  It  is 
furnished  with  five  doors,  one  in  the  ash-pit  and  four  in  the 
body  of  the  furnace,  two  in  the  fix>nt,  one  above  the  other, 
and  two  opposite  each  other,  at  the  sides.  The  cover  serves 
as  a  sand-bath,  and  when  that  is  taken  ofi*  there  is  a  series  of 
cast-iron  rings,  fitting  the  top  of  the  furnace,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  basins  ether  for  the  purpose  of  evaporation, 
calcination,  or  roasting.  The  two  opposite  holes  serve  for 
the  introduction  of  a  tube  in  operations  where  it  is  requisite 
to  pass  a  gas  over  any  body  at  a  red  heat.  In  the  lower 
hole  in  firont,  can  be  placed  a  muffle  for  roastings  and 
rupellations,  introducing  fuel  and  crucibles  by  the  upper 
one ;  it  also  serves  as  an  opening  through  which  the  state 
of  the  furnace  can  be  seen,  or  the  progress  of  any  assay 
observed. 

Iron,  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  can  be  fused  in  this 
furnace,  when  it  has  a  flue  of  about  thirty  feet  in  height 
attached  to  it,  and  by  closing  the  ash-pit  door,  the  dullest 
red  heat,  for  gentle  roastings,  can  be  obtained. 

FURNACE  OPERATIONS. 

Crucibles  must  be  carefully  supported  in  the  fire,  and 
must  always  be  covered.  They  must  stand  solidly,  and  be  at 
equal  distances  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  furnace,  so 
as  to  receive  a  like  share  of  heat,  and  they  must  be  completely 
surrounded  with  the  fuel.  If  a  crucible  is  supported  on 
the  grate  bars  of  a  fiurnace  the  draught  of  cold  air  will  prevent 
the  bottom  from  getting  hot.  If  it  is  supported  cm  the  fuel, 
the  bottom  gets  heated  quickly,  but  the  fuel  in  burning  away 
allows  the  crucible  to  fall  down,  and  may  cause  the  loss  of 
the  contents.  For  these  reasons  a  crucible  should  alway^j 
be  supported  on  a  piece  of  fire-brick  about  three  or  four 
inches  high.  In  many  cases  an  old  crucible  inverted  will 
serve  as  a  convenient  support.     The  fire  must  be  got  up 
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gradually,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  furnace  and  the 
crucibles  within  from  cracking  from  the  sudden  increase  of 
heat.  No  time  is  saved  by  urging  the  fire  strongly  at  first,  for 
crucibles  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  a  high  temperature 
at  the  commencement  scarcely  causes  the  heat  to  penetrate 
to  the  interior  faster  than  a  moderate  redness.  After  the 
fiimace  has  arrived  at  a  full  red  heat,  more  air  may  be  given, 
and  in  from  about  twenty  minutes  to  one  hour,  the  assay  will 
be  finished.  During  the  time  the  furnace  is  in  full  action,  the 
cover  must  be  occasionally  removed  to  add  more  fuel,  if  any 
open  spaces  occur  round  the  crucibles  ;  also  to  press  the  fuel 
clos€t  to  the  pots.  When  the  pots  are  taken  out  they  may 
be  placed  on  the  anvil  or  in  a  sand-bath,  and  allowed  to  cool 
gradually,  before  they  are  broken  to  examine  their  contents. 

In  commencing  a  second  assay  immediately  in  the  same 
furnace,  certain  precautions  must  be  taken  to  insure  success. 
In  the  first  place,  all  ash  and  clinker  must  be  removed  firom 
the  grate,  by  means  of  a  crooked  poker  ;  secondly,  the  fuel 
must  be  pressed  down  firmly ;  and  lastly,  a  layer  of  fresh 
combustible  must  be  placed  on  the  fire,  and  before  that  is 
ignited  the  crucibles  must  be  arranged  upon  the  support  and 
the  spaces  about  them  be  filled  with  coke  or  charcoal,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  assay  be  proceeded  with  as  before. 

In  executing  many  assays,  one  after  the  other,  a  great 
saving  of  fuel  is  effected,  for  the  furnace  is  not  allowed  time 
to  cool. 

AuziLiAET  Apparatus. — Ordinary  assay  furnaces  require 
very  few  instruments;  they  are,  firstly,  pokers  or  stirring 
rods,  made  of  stout  bar- iron  :  th^se  may  be  straight,  as  for 
stirring  the  fuel  fi-om  the  top  of  the  furnace,  so  as  to  fill  up 
cavities  formed  by  uneven  combustion  ;  or  curved,  for  clear- 
ing the  bars  from  below  from  clinkers  and  ashes.  Straight 
and  curved  tongs  are  also  required ;  for  small  crucibles  the 
blacksmith's  common  forge  tongs  are  the  most  suitable ;  tongs 
with  semicircular  ends  (see  fig.  25)  are  very  serviceable  for 
larger  crucibles.  The  tongs  a,  are  particularly  adapted  for 
removing  large  cupels  or  calcining  tests  from  the  muffle ;  the 
tongs  b  and  c  are  used  for  lifting  heavy  crucibles  from  the 
wind  or  blast  furnace.     In  case  the  eyes  of  the  operator 
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are  weak,  it  ia  advisable  to  make  U8e  of  a  pair  of  deep 
neutral-tint  spectacles.  Most  of  the  radiant  heat  from  the 
interior  of  a  furnace  may  be  cut  off  by  holding  before  the 
fece  a  large  sheet  of  window  glass ;  or  the  operator  may  look 
at  the  reflected  image  in  a  looking-glass  instead  of  looking 


direct  into  the  fiimace  itself  Some  aasayers  recommend 
the  use  of  masks  for  the  &ce  and  gloves  for  the  hands ;  but 
these  are  not  needed.  In  cupel  fiimace,  both  curved  and 
straigbt  pokers  or  stirring  rods  are  required ;  also  a  curved 
rod  made  of  lighter  iron,  to  be  used  in  closing  the  sliding  doors, 
slightly  moving  cupels,  &c.  The  tongs  used  vary  in  form 
(see  fig.  26).  a  represents  very  light  elastic  tongs  or  pincers 
employed  in  the  introduction  of  lead  and  other  matters 


to  the  cupel :  b  shows  the  tongs  for  holding  the  acorifier ;  the 
curved  part  fits  the  lower  part  of  the  scorifier,  and  the  upper 
or  single  part  passes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sconfier, 
so  that  its  contents  may  be  emptied  into  the  proper  mould 
without  fear  of  its  shpping  from  the  operator's  grasp :  c 
represoits  the  tongs  used  in  moving  cupels ;  they  are  slightly 
curved,  so  that  the  cupels  from  the  back  part  of  the  muffle 
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may  be  removed  without  disturbing  those  in  front   Fig. 
27  shows  the  plan  and  section  of  the  ingot  moidd,  into 


which  the  contenta  of  the  scorifiere  are  poured  :  it  is  made 
of  thin  sheet  iron,  and  the  depressions  for  the  reception 
of  the  fused  lead,  slag,  and  ore  are  hammered  out.    Hg. 


28  is  a  wrought-iron  ladle,  in  which  lead  clippings,  &c, 

are    melted,    in    order    to  obtain   a    fair  average  of   a 
p^  20  hrge  quantity;   and  fig.  29  re- 

presents the  ingot  mould  into 
which  the  fused  lead,  or  other 
metal,  is  poured.  Other  special 
apparatus  will  be  described  under 
the  assay  in  which  they  are  re- 

—  quired- 

Furnaces  are  heated  with  anthracite,  coke,  and  charcoal, 

and  sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  latter ;  coal  is 
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very  seldom  employed,  and  therefore  will  not  be  much 
spok^i  of;  coke  is  the  principal  combustible  used  in  assaying. 
Calcining  furnaces  ought  to  be  heated  with  charcoal  alone, 
because  coke  employed  in  small  quantities  ignites  and  bums 
with  too  much  difficulty.  All  fuel  contains  certain  fixed 
matters  wliich  remain  after  combustion,  and  which  constitute 
the  ash.  This  ash  fuses  or  agglutinates  together,  and  when 
a  certain  quantity  is  formed,  if  it  be  not  removed,  the  fire 
will  decrease  in  intensity,  and  finally  die  out.  As  all  com- 
bustibles do  not  contain  the  same  amount  of  ash,  they  should 
be  carefully  selected ;  those  containing  the  least  are  to 
be  preferred ;  in  the  first  place,  because,  weight  for  weighty 
they  contain  more  available  fuel;  and  secondly,  because 
they  can  be  used  in  a  furnace  a  longer  time  without  the 
formation  of  so  much  clinker.  The  composition  of  the  ash 
hicewise  merits  much  attention. 

€!harcoal  contains,  in  general,  fix>m  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  ash, 
the  chief  components  of  which  are  carbonates,  lime  and 
potash.  Certain  other  matters  are  also  present,  as  phospho- 
ric add,  oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  &c.,  but  these  are  in  very 
minute  proportions.  The  ash  is  not  fusible  per  se,  and  if  it 
does  not  meet  with  any  substance  capable  of  combining  with 
it,  it  passes  through  the  bars  as  a  white  powder ;  but  when 
the  potash  predominates,  it  exercises  a  corrosive  action 
on  the  bricks  with  which  the  furnace  is  lined,  as  also  on 
crucibles,  lutes,  &C.,  by  the  formation  of  a  fusible  silicate  of 
potash,  which  in  course  of  time  runs  down  the  sides  of  the 
fiunace,  and  chokes  the  bars.  Whenever  the  ash  is  in  very 
small  proportion  to  the  charcoal,  its  fusion  is  rather  useful 
than  otherwise,  because  it  forms  a  species  of  varnish,  which, 
penetrating  the  surface  of  the  bricks  and  lutes,  gives  them 
solidity  by  binding  them  together  with  a  cement,  forming 
part  of  their  substance. 

The  proportion  of  ash  which  coke  contains  is  very  vari- 
able ;  some  commercial  samples  contain  from  8  to  10  per 
cent.,  while  others  made  from  very  pure  coal,  give  but  2  to  3 
per  cent. ;  so  that  this  fuel  also  ought  to  be  carefully  chosen. 
The  nature  of  this  ash  is  difierent  from  that  of  charcoal ;  it 
consists  principally  of  oxide  of  iron  and  clay.    The  former 
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is  produced  from  the  pyrites  which  coal  generally  contains. 
The  clay  is  similar  to  the  carbonaceous  schists,  not  very 
fusible  by  itself,  but  nevertheless  capable  of  softening. 
When  pure,  it  forms  a  slag,  which  attacks  neither  the  bricks 
nor  crucibles.  This  happens  very  rarely ;  it  is  more  often 
that  oxide  of  iron  predominates,  and  this  by  contact  with  the 
carbonaceous  matter,  becomes  reduced  to  the  state  of  prot- 
oxide, and  is  then  not  only  very  fusible,  but  exercises 
on  all  argillaceous  matters  a  very  corrosive  action,  so  that 
crucibles  are  very  seriously  injured,  and  the  sides  of  the 
furnace  require  frequent  repairs. 

Weight  for  weight,  coke  and  charcoal  give  out  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  heat ;  but  in  equal  bulks,  the  former  de- 
velopes  much  more  heat,  because  its  density  is  greater : 
from  this  difference  in  the  calorific  power  of  coke  and  char- 
coal, it  results  that  in  the  same  furnace  the  former  produces 
a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  latter  ;  and  at  high  tem- 
peratures the  difference  has  been  proved  to  be  nearly  10 
per  cent.  In  order  to  account  for  this,  we  must  consider, 
firstly,  that  in  a  given  space  the  quantity  of  heat  produced 
in  a  certain  time  (and,  in  consequence,  the  temperature) 
depends  on  the  amount  of  fuel  burnt,  and  increases  with  its 
weight;  secondly,  that  combustion  takes  place  but  at  the 
surface  of  the  masses,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
fuel ;  from  which  may  be  deduced,  that  the  weight  of  fuel 
burnt  in  an  unit  of  time  ought  to  be  exactly  proportionate 
to  its  density ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  densest  fuels,  fur- 
nishing the  most  food  for  combustion,  ought  to  give  out  the 
greatest  heat.  But,  as  for  the  same  reason  they  consume 
a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen,  they  require,  in  order  to 
produce  the  maximum  effect,  a  more  rapid  and  stronger 
current  of  air. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  stated  concerning  the 
relative  properties  of  coke  and  charcoal,  than  when  the 
former  can  be  procured  of  good  quality,  and  especially 
when  the  ash  contains  but  little  oxide  of  iron,  it  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  charcoal,  for  assays  requiring  a  high 
temperature. 

This  being  an   important  subject,  it  has  been  thought 
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advisable  in  this  edition  to  devote  a  special  chapter  to  the 
assay  of  fueL    (See  chapter  v.  p.  13S.) 

A  very  essential  condition  in  obtaining  the  maximum 
effect  of  a  furnace,  the  importance  of  which  can  alone  be 
appreciated  by  experience,  is  to  choose  pieces  of  fuel  of 
a  suitable  size.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  shovelful  of  coke  or 
charcoal  be  taken  at  random,  it  generally  contains  the  dust 
and  dirt  found  in  most  fuel,  and  which,  by  fiUing  the  inter- 
stices, prevents  the  air  irom  passing  as  required,  and  conse- 
quently renders  the  combustion  slow.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  furnace  be  filled  with  large  pieces,  considerable  spaces 
are  left  between  them,  so  that  but  a  comparatively  small 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen, 
and  a  correspondingly  small  quantity  of  fuel  is  consumed  in 
a  given  time;  so  that  the  maximum  heat  can  never  be 
obtained.  In  order  to  produce  the  desired  result,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pieces  shall  have  a  certain  mean  size,  and 
experience  has  proved  that  pieces  about  1  inch  to  1^  inches 
diameter  produce  the  best  effect.  These  may  be  selected 
by  sifting  the  coke  through  two  strong  wire  sieves,  one  of 
which  has  meshes  about  1^  inches  square,  and  the  other 
about  1  inch  square.  The  coke  which  passes  through  the 
larger  one,  but  will  not  go  through  the  smaller  sieve,  wiU  be 
the  right  size  for  the  ftunace. 

The  Effects  fboducbd  bt  Wun  abtd  Blast  Fubeaces. — 
Assays  by  the  dry  way  can  be  made  either  in  wind  or  blast 
furnaces.  In  either  of  them,  the  degree  of  heat  depends 
upon  the  volume  of  air  which  passes  through  the  fuel  in 
the  same  time  ;  but,  cceteris  paribus^  large  furnaces  produce 
more  heat  than  small  ones,  because  cgaiparativeiy  less  heat 
is  lost  by  radiation  in  the  former  than  the  latter. 

In  a  wind  furnace,  the  maximum  of  heat  is  limited  by  the 
size  of  the  chimney,  and  in  a  blast  furnace,  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  bellows  ;  but  by  weighting  the  latter,  more  or  less, 
the  force  of  the  blast  can  be  increased,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  temperature  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  this  respect 
blast  have  the  advantage  over  wind  furnaces. 

In  the  latter,  the  draught  increases  in  proportion  as  the  heat 
becomes  more  intense  in  the  furnace,  so  that  the  tempera- 
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ture  producible  increases  progressively.  In  a  blast  fiimace, 
the  bellows  can  be  weighted  and  worked  as  heavily  as  pos- 
sible at  once,  and  by  opening  all  the  apertures  for  receiving 
air,  the  maximum  temperature  can  be  produced  more 
rapidly  than  in  a  wind  furnace ;  but  this  is  of  little  use, 
because  as  heat  passes  very  slowly  through  the  substance  of  a 
crucible,  when  the  object  is  to  fiise  its  contents  it  must  be 
heated  gradually,  so  as  to  avoid  running  the  risk  of  softening 
the  crucible  before  its  contents  are  acted  upon,  or  even 
scarcely  made  warm. 

Wind  fomaces  are.  however,  much  more  serviceable  and 
economical  than  blast,  because  they  work  themselves,  and 
do  not  require  the  service  of  a  man  to  attend  to  the  bellows. 
A  blast  fiimace  is  used  in  a  laboratory,  in  certain  cases ;  for 
instance,  when  a  single^  crucible  has  to  be  submitted  to  an 
intense  heat,  and  when  the  furnace  is  small,  and  the  bellows 
large,  in  which  case  the  operation  resembles  a  blow-pipe  assay. 

In  whatever  manner  the  air  is  introduced  into  any  kind 
of  fiimace,  either  wind  or  blast,  it  is  evident  that  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  developed  in  equal-sized  furnaces  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  air  introduced  in  the  same  time :  but  the 
degree  of  temperature  is  not  the  same  in  different  parts  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  distribution  of  heat  varies  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  air  is  introduced  into  the  midst  of 
the  fuel.  The  side  over  which  the  air  passes,  is  kept  cold 
by  the  current,  on  which  account  fire-bars  last  a  long  time 
without  becoming  oxidised,  but  the  heat  rapidly  augments 
up  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  bars,  at  which  place  it 
arrives  at  its  maximum ;  above  that  it  diminishes  rapidly, 
because  the  air  is  nearly  deprived  of  its  oxygen.  Experi- 
ment has  proved  that  this  maximum  is  about  2j^  to  3  inches 
above  the  bars  or  tuyeres. 

In  common  wind  furnaces  the  air  enters  through  the  spaces 
between  the  horizontal  bars  which  form  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  crucibles  are  placed  on  a  stand  which  rests  on 
these  bars.  By  this  means  the  lower  and  centre  part  of  the 
crucibles,  in  which  parts  the  matter  to  be  fused  is  placed,  are 
eimctly  situated  in  the  maximum  of  heat,  but  the  stand 
being  constantly  kept  cold,  by  the  contact  of  a  current  of  air, 
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establishes  a  continual  draining  or  carrying  away  of  heat 
fix)m  the  interior  of  the  crucible  outwards,  so  that  the  sub- 
stance submitted  to  assay  can  only  arrive  at  the  maximum 
temperature  after  a  length  of  time,  and  the  maximum  then  is 
always  inferior  to  that  in  the  mass  of  fuel.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  assays  in  a  blast  or  wind  furnace  generally  occupy 
from  one  hour  to  two  hours.  The  author  has  found  that  the 
time  may  be  reduced  to  half  that  just  stated,  if  a  good  solid 
foundation  of  fuel  be  made,  and  the  crucible  placed  on  that, 
and  well  surrounded  by  coke,  constantly  kept  close  to  the 
pot  and  the  sides  of  the  furnace  :  in  this  manner  the  cooling 
efiect  of  the  stand  is  removed,  and  the  consequent  maximum 
effect  of  the  furnace  produced,  but  then  there  is  danger  of 
the  supporting  fuel  being  burnt  away  from  the  crucible  and 
the  latter  getting  upset. 

OIL  AND  GAS  BLAST  FUBNACES. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  metallurgists  and  assayers  have 
occasion  to  melt  metals  at  a  white  heat,  but  do  not  wish  to 
heat  a  large  furnace  for  the  purpose.  In  these  cases  either 
the  gas  or  oil  furnaces,  now  to  be  described,  will  prove  very 
useful. 

Oil  Fuutacss. — Mr.  Charles  Griffin,  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  chemical  instrument  maker  of  that  name,  described, 
in  the  '  Chemical  News,*  for  January  2,  1864,  an  oil  lamp, 
which  is  not  only  as  powerful  in  action  as  the  best  gas 
furnaces,  but  almost  rivals  them  in  handiness  and  economy. 

DsscsiFTxov  OF  THE  AppAEATiTS. — ^Thc  oil-lamp  furnace  is 
represented  in  perspective  by  fig.  30,  and  in  section  by 
fig.  31.  It  consists  of  a  wick-holder,  an  oil-reservoir,  and  a 
fire-day  furnace ;  to  these  must  be  added  a  blowing-machine 
for  the  supply  of  atmo^heric  air. 

The  oil-reservoir  is  represented  at  a,  fig.  30 ;  it  is  made  of 
japanned  tin-plate,  mounted  on  iron  legs,  and  fitted  with  a 
brass  stop-cock  and  delivery-tube.  Its  capacity  is  a  little 
more  than  a  quart.  The  wick-holder  is  represented  at  6, 
and  the  upper  surface  of  it  by  the  separate  figure  c,  fig.  32. 
The  wick-holder  and  the  oil-reservoir  are  consequently 
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detached,  d  is  a  tube  which  brings  oil  from  the  funnel  «, 
and /is  a  tube  to  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  blowing 
apparatus.  The  wick-holder  contains  three  concentric  wicks, 
placed  round  the  multiple  blowpipe  f,  which  is  in  commu- 
nication with  the  blowing  tube. 

The  crucible  furnace  consists  of  the  following  parts, 
shown  in  figs.  30  and  31 : — g  is  an  iron  tripod;  A  is  a  flue 
for  collecting  and  directing  the  flame.  This  flue  is  of  such 
a  width,  that  when  the  wick-holder,  b,  is  pushed  up  into  it 
until  the  top  of  the  wick  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  clay 
cone,  there  remtuns  a  clear  air-epace  of  about  |  inch  all  round 


between  the  wick-holder  and  the  cylindrical  walls  of  the 
flue.  1  represents  a  fire-clay  grate  having  three  tongues, 
shown  by  t  (fig.  32),  on  its  upper  surface.  These  tongues 
support  the  crucible,  without  stopping  the  rising  flame, 
i  is  a  fire-clay  cylinder  which  rests  upon  the  grate  i,  and 
encloses  the  crucible,  forming,  in  fact,  the  body  of  the 
furnace.  Of  this  piece  there  are  three  sizes  :  the  smallest  is 
of  3  inches  bore,  and  works  with  crucibles  that  do  not 
exceed  2J  inches  diameter ;  a  middle  size,  4  inches  bore, 
for  crucibles  not  exceeding  3^  inehes  diameter ;  the  largest 
size,  5  inches  bore,  for  crucibles  not  exceeding  4|  inches 
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diameter.  ThU  piece  being  heavy,  is  provided  with  handles, 
as  represented  in  p,  fig.  32.  The  walls  of  the  cylinders 
are  frum  1  inch  to  1^  inch  thick.  2  is  a  flat  plate  of  fire- 
clay with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  used  to  cover  the  cylinder  k, 
so  as  to  act  like  a  reverberatory  dome ;  m  is  a  cover  which 
prevents  loss  of  heat  from  the  cnicible  by  radiation,  but 
gives  ^reas  to  the  gaseoiis  products  of  the  combustion  of 
the  oil ;  n  is  an  extinguisher  to  put  over  the  wick-holder 
when  an  operation  is  ended ;  and  o  is  a  support  for  the 
wick-holder.     No  chimney  is  required. 

KAXASKMnrr  or  thx  Oil-uxp  Fauiox. — The  apparatus  is 
to  be  arranged  for  use  as  it  is  represented  by  fig.  30.    The 


cylinder,  jt,  is  to  be  selected  to  fit  the  crucibles,  and  the 
cnidble  of  a  size  to  siut  the  quantity  of  metal  that  is  to  be 
melted  :  1  lb.  of  iron  requires  the  smallest  of  the  three  cylin- 
ders, described  above ;  1^  lb.  the  middle  size ;  5  Ibe.  the 
largest  size.  The  air-way  between  the  crucible  and  the 
inner  walls  of  the  cylinder  should  never  exceed  ^  indi  nor 
be  less  than  -|  inch. 

The  cotton  wicks  must  be  clean,  and  be  trimmed  a  Uttle 
below  the  level  of  the  blowpipe  c.  If  properly  managed, 
they  do  not  readily  bum  away,  but  can  be  used  for  several 
fusions.    The  reservoir  should  be  filled  with  oil  for  each 
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operation.  The  proper  sort  of  oil  for  use  is  the  more  volatile 
kind  of  mineral  oil,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  750,  which  is 
now  easily  procurable  at  about  three  shillings  per  gallon. 
The  variety  known  by  the  commercial  name  of  turpenzine 
answers  well.  The  combustion  of  a  quart  of  this  oil,  costing 
ninepence,  gives  heat  sufficient  to  melt  5  lbs.  of  cast  iron. 
Probably  the  lighter  kinds  of  paraffin  oil  may  be  suitable. 
Liquids  of  the  alcohol  class,  spirits  of  wine,  and  pyroxylic 
spirit  can  be  used;  but  they  are  less  effective  and  more 
expensive  than  turpenzine.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  spill 
the  oil  on  the  table  or  floor,  and  not  to  decant  it  carelessly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  light,  because  atmospheric  air 
strongly  charged  with  the  vapour  of  these  light  oils  is  explo- 
sive. When  the  oil  is  burnt  in  the  furnace  in  the  manner 
described  below,  there  is  no  danger.  During  an  operation, 
a  wooden  screen,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  fig. 
30,  should  be  placed  between  the  oil-reservoir  and  the  furnace, 
to  prevent  the  vaporisation  of  the  oil  by  radiant  heat  As 
the  wick-holder  6,  and  supply  pipe  rf,  contain  only  about 
one  fluid  ounce  of  oil,  the  oil  must  run  continuously  during  a 
fusion,  from  the  reservoir  a  into  the  funnel  e,  in  order  that 
the  cotton  may  be  always  flooded.  The  success  of  the 
fusion  depends  upon  the  due  supply  of  oil,  to  which  point 
the  operator  must  pay  attention.  At  the  commencement  of 
a  fusion,  the  oil  must  be  run  from  the  reservoir  until  the 
surface  of  the  oil  in  the  fimnel  has  a  diameter  of  about  an 
inch.  The  wicks  will  then  be  flooded,  and  a  light  may  be 
appUed,  and  a  genUe  blast  of  air  then  set  on.  The  oU  im- 
mediately  sinks  in  the  frmnel,  and  the  stop-cock  must  be 
opened  and  so  regulated  as  to  keep  the  oil  barely  visible  at 
the  bottom  of  the  frmneL  If  too  much  oil  is  supplied  it  im- 
mediately rises  in  the  funnel,  and  simultaneously  overflows 
the  wick-holder.  Too  much  vapour  is  then  thrown  into  the 
furnace,  and  the  heat  is  immediately  lowered,  especially  at 
the  beginning  of  an  operation,  before  the  fire-clay  portions 
of  the  furnace  are  well  heated.  If,  on  the  contrary,  too  little 
oil  is  supplied,  the  wicks  burn,  and  the  operation  is  spoilt. 
The  demand  of  the  wick-holder  for  oU  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  furnace  and  the  character  of  the  fusion  in  pro- 
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gress.  When  the  lamp  is  newly  lighted  and  the  furnace  cold, 
the  oil  should  be  passed  slowly  in  distinct  drops ;  but  as  the 
furnace  becomes  heated  the  rapidity  of  the  supply  of  drops 
should  be  increased ;  and  finally,  when  the  fomace  is  at  a 
white  heat,  the  oil  should  be  supplied  in  a  thin  continuous 
stream.  When  the  fusion  to  be  effected  is  that  of  only  a 
small  quantity  of  metal,  such  as  1  lb.  of  iron,  a  rapid  supply 
of  drops  of  oU  is  suffident  even  to  the  dose  of  the  operation. 
At  that  rate  the  burner  consumes  about  1^  pint  of  oil  in  an 
hour.  When  the  fusion  to  be  effected  is  that  4  lbs.  or  5  lbs. 
of  iron  and  the  large  furnace  is  in  action  and  has  been 
brought  to  a  white  heat,  the  supply  of  oil  must,  as  stated 
above,  be  in  a  thin  continuous  stream,  and  the  operation  will 
then  consume  two  pints  of  oil  in  the  hour.  And  here  it 
requires  remark  that,  with  that  continuous  supply,  when  the 
furnace  is  large  and  is  at  a  white  heat,  the  oil  does  not  rise 
in  the  funnel,  being  instantaneously  converted  into  gas  at 
the  mouth  of  the  burner,  and  thrown  up  in  that  state  into 
the  furnace  for  combustion.  The  operation,  indeed,  consists 
at  that  point  of  a  rapid  distillation  of  oil-gas,  whidi  is  im- 
mediately burnt,  in  the  presence  of  air  supphed  at  a  suitable 
pressure  by  a  dozen  blowpipes,  in  effective  contact  with  the 
crudble  to  be  heated. 

The  flame  produced  in  this  furnace  is  as  clear  as  that 
produced  by  an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  coal-gas.  It  is 
perfectly  free  from  smoke,  and  the  consumed  vapours  which 
occasionally  escape  with  gaseous  products  of  the  combustion, 
are  even  less  unpleasant  to  smeU  and  to  breathe  in  than 
are  those  which  are  usually  disengaged  by  a  blast  gas 
furnace,  or  by  an  ordinary  lamp,  fed  with  pyroxyUc  spirit 

The  contents  of  a  crudble  under  ignition  in  this  fUmace 
can  at  any  moment  be  readily  examined,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  pieces  /  and  m  with  tongs,  and  to 
lift  the  cover  of  the  crucible,  during  which  the  action  of  the 
furnace  need  not  be  interrupted. 

When  the  operation  is  finished,'  the  blast  is  stopped,  the 
stop-cock  is  turned  off,  the  oil-reservoir  is  removed,  the 
wick-holder  is  lowered  on  the  support  o,  withdrawn  from 
the  furnace,  and  covered  with  the  extinguisher  n.    The 
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quantity  of  oil  which  then  remains  in  the  lamp  is  about  one 
fluid  ounce. 

PowxB  OF  TES  Our-LAiop  FuBHACE. — The  fumace  being  cold 
when  an  operation  is  commenced,  it  will  melt  1  lb.  of  cast 
iron  in  25  minutes,  1^  lb.  in  30  minutes,  4  lbs.  in  45  minutes, 
and  5  lbs.  in  60  minutes.  When  the  fumace  is  hot,  such 
ftisions  can  be  effected  in  much  less  time ;  for  example,  1  Ib. 
of  iron  in  15  minutes.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  tiiat  small 
quantities  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  German  silver,  &c., 
can  be  melted  with  great  ease,  and  that  all  the  metallurgical 
and  chemical  processes  that  are  commonly  effected  in  pla- 
tinum and  porcelain  crucibles  can  be  promptly  accomplished 
in  the  smallest  cylinder  of  this  fumace ;  and  in  the  case  of 
platinum  vessels,  with  this  special  advantage,  that  the  oil> 
gas  is  free  from  those  sulphurous  compounds  the  presence  of 
which  in  coal-gas  frequently  causes  damage  to  the  crucibles. 

Bbqitisitb  Blowivg  Poweb. — ^The  size  of  the  blowing- 
machine  required  to  develop  the  fiising  power  of  this  oil-lamp 
fumace  depends  upon  the  amount  of  heat  required  or  the 
weight  of  metal  that  is  to  be  fused.  For  ordinary  chemical 
operations  with  platinum  and  porcelain  crucibles,  and  even 
for  the  fusion  of  1  lb.  of  cast  iron  in  clay  or  plumbago  cru- 
cibles, a  blowing  power  equal  to  that  of  a  glass-blower's 
table  is  sufficient,  provided  the  blast  it  gives  is  uniform  and 
constant.  But  the  fiision  of  masses  of  iron  weighing  4  or 
5  lbs.  can  be  effected  by  the  gas  which  this  oil-lamp  is  ca- 
pable of  supplying,  provided  a  sufficiendy  powerM  blowing- 
machine  supplies  the  requisite  quantity  of  air.  When  more 
than  a  quart  of  oil  is  to  be  rapidly  distilled  into  gas,  and  the 
whole  of  that  gas  is  to  be  instantly  burned  with  oxygen,  it  is 
evident  that  effective  work  demands  a  large  and  prompt 
supply  of  air. 

As  in  all  practical  matters  of  this  sort,  the  cost  is  a  main 
question,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  the  price  of  this 
apparatus  complete,  without  the  blowing-machine,  but  in- 
cluding every  other  portion  necessary  for  heating  crucibles 
up  to  the  size  sufficient  to  fuse  1  lb.  of  cast  iron,  is  one  guinea ; 
and  that,  with  the  extra  furnace  pieces  for  crucibles  suitable 
for  5  lbs.  of  iron,  or  any  intermediate  quantity,  the  cost  is 
one  guinea  and  a  half. 
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Oas  BLijn  Fdbvaol — The  fiiraace  (shown  at  fig.  33)  is 
suitable  for  the  fusion  of  refractory  metals,  and  for  all 
purposes  of  ignition,  combustion,  fiiaioa,  or  dry  distiliation 
at  a  red  or  a  white  heat,  where  it  is  desirable  to  produce 
those  temperatures  and  effects  promptly,  steadily,  and  oon- 
veoiently.    This  furnace  has  also  been  devised  by  Sir.  Griffiii. 


It  consists  of  two  parts :  firstly,  of  a  particular  form  of  gas- 
burner,  which  is  supplied  with  gas  at  the  usual  pressure, 
and  with  a  blast  of  common  ^r,  supplied  with  bellows  or  a 
blowing-machine,  at  about  ten  times  the  pressure  at  which  the 


gas  is  supplied ;  secondly,  of  a  furnace  which  is  built  up  round 
the  flame  that  is  produced  by  the  gas-burner,  and  the  crudble 
that  is  exposed  to  ignition.  The  object  of  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  this  furnace  is  to  accumulate  and  concentrate  to 
a  focus  the  heat  produced  by  the  gas-flame,  and  to  make  it 
expend  its  entire  power  upon  any  object  placed  in  that  focus. 
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The  gas-bumer  is  a  cylindrical  iron  reservoir,  constructed 
as  shown  in  fig.  34,  which  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  one-third 
the  full  size.  It  contains  two  chambers,  which  are  not  in 
communication  with  one  another.  Into  the  upper  chamber, 
gas  at  ordinary  pressure  is  allowed  to  pass  by  the  tube 
marked  oas.  Into  the  lower  chamber,  air  is  forced  by  the 
tube  marked  air.  The  upper  part  of  the  burner  is  an  inch 
thick  in  the  metal.  Through  this  solid  roof  holes  are  bored 
for  tlie  escape  of  the  gas.  The  experiments  described  here- 
after were  chiefly  made  with  a  burner  that  contained  sixteen 
holes,  arranged  as  shown  in  fig.  35,  which  is  a  surface  view 
of  the  burner  represented  by  fig.  34.  But  burners  with 
three  holes,  six  holes,  and  twenty-six  holes,  have  been  made 
for  other  purposes.  The  number  of  holes  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  heating  power  required  fix)m  the  burners.  The 
air  passes  from  the  lower  chamber,  through  a  series  of  metal 
tubes  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gas-holes,  and  continued  to 
the  surface  of  the  burner,  so  that  the  gas  and  air  do  not  mix 
until  both  have  left  the  gas-bumer,  and  then  a  current  of  air 
is  blown  through  the  middle  of  each  jet  of  gas.  The  bottom 
of  the  gasnbumer  is  made  to  unscrew,  and  the  division  be- 
tween the  two  chambers  which  carries  the  air-tubes  is  easily 
removable  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned.  The  gas  and 
air  pipes  are  both  half  an  inch  in  the  bore,  and  may  be 
about  ten  inches  long ;  the  gas  should  have  a  pressure  of 
half  an  inch  of  water,  and  the  blast  of  air  about  ten  times 
that  pressure.  The  quantity  of  gas  used  in  an  hour  is  about 
100  cubic  feet.  The  stop-cock  which  supplies  it  has  a  bore 
of  half  an  inch*  The  round  rod  which  is  represented  at  the 
bottom  of  the  burner,  fig.  34,  is  intended  to  fit  it  to  the 
support,  shown  by  A,  in  figs.  36  and  41. 

When  the  gas  is  lighted  and  the  blast  of  air  is  put  on,  the 
flame  produced  by  the  gas-bumer  is  quite  blue  and  free  from 
smoke.  It  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  inches  high, 
and  the  point  of  greatest  heat  is  about  two  inches  above 
the  flat  face  of  the  gas-bumer.  Above  this  steady  blue 
flame  there  rises  a  flickering  ragged  flame,  several  inches  in 
height,  varying  with  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  In  the  blue 
flame  thin  platinum  wires  fuse  readily. 
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When  the  gas  is  burning  in  this  manner,  and  the  appara- 
tus is  attached  to  flexible  tubes,  the  burner  may  be  inverted 
or  held  ddeways,  without  disturbing  the  force  or  regularity 
of  the  flame,  so  that  the  flame  may  be  directed  into  a  furnace 
at  the  bottom,  the  top,  or  the  side,  as  circumstances'  may 
require. 

The  following  articles  are  used  in  building  up  the  gas 
fiimace  for  difierent  experiments.  They  vary  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  volume  of  the  crucible,  or  the  weight  of  the 
metal  which  is  to  be  heated. 

A  drcular  plate  of  fire-clay,  two  inches  thick,  with  a  hole 
in  the  centre,  exactly  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  gas-burner, 
which  is  made  to  enter  into  the  hole  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  In  external  diameter  this  day  plate  agrees  with  each 
size  of  furnace. 

A  (yhnder  of  fire-clay,  of  which  two  pieces  are  required 
to  constitute  the  body  of  each  furnace.  In  the  middle  of 
each  cylinder  a  trial-hole  is  made,  one  inch  in  diameter,  to 
which  a  fire-day  stopper  is  adapted.  (See  fig.  36.) 

A  fire-clay  cylinder,  dosed  at  one  end,  and  pierced  at  the 
open  end  with  numerous  holes  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  thickness  of  the  day  is  immaterial  There  are  several 
sizes  of  this  cylinder  for  crucibles  of  difierent  diameters.  It 
is  represented  at  a,  fig.  37. 

A  circular  plate  of  fire-clay  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  one  inch  thick.  Similar  pieces  half-inch  thick 
are  useful. 

Cylinders  of  plumbago,  pierced  with  numerous  holes  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their  use  is  to  support 
flanged  crucibles  over  the  flame. 

A  cover  or  thin  plate  of  plumbago,  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  has  a  small  hole  in  the  middle,  and  being  of  a 
soft  material^  the  hole  can  be  easily  cut  or  filed  to  suit  cru- 
cibles of  any  desired  size,  so  as  to  support  them  on  the 
cylinder. 

As  in  all  cases  the  heating  power  of  the  gas  fiimace  spreads 
laterally,  and  does  not  rise  vertically,  the  most  advisable  form 
of  the  crucibles  required  for  use  in  it  is  short  and  hroad^  not 
tall  and  narrow,  and  the  supporting  cylinders  must  be  shaped 
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axxjordingly.  No  fire-bars  or  grates  can  be  used  to  support 
crucibles  in  this  gas-furnace,  because  no  material,  formed 
into  narrow  bars,  can  sufficiently  withstand  its  powers  of 
fusion  and  combustion. 

A  plumbago  cylinder,  or  crudble-jacket,  two  and  a  half 
inches  high,  two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  in  the  walls.  It  has  several  holes  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

A  circular  cover  or  dome,  flanged  at  the  bottom,  and 
having  a  knob  or  handle  at  the  top.  It  is  pierced  with 
twenty-four  holes  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  arranged 
in  two  rows  near  the  bottom.  This  dome,  when  of  small 
size,  is  made  of  plumbago ;  when  of  large  size,  of  fire-clay. 

Plumbago  crucibles  made  with  a  flange  or  solid  over- 
hanging rim,  the  use  of  which  is  to  suspend  the  crucibles 
over  the  gas-burner,  by  means  of  the  cylinders.  When  the 
crucibles  are  too  small  to  fit  the  cylinders,  a  flat  plate  is 
filed  to  fit  the  crucible,  and  is  then  placed  on  the  cylinder,  to 
the  diameter  of  which  it  is  adapted. 

Besides  these  pieces  of  fire-day  and  plumbago,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  provided  with  a  strong  iron  tripod,  to  sustain 
the  furnace,  as  represented  by  c  in  fig.  36,  an  iron  pan  in 
which  to  place  the  furnace,  and  a  quantity  of  gravd  or 
rounded  flints,  not  less  than  half  an  inch,  nor  more  than  one 
inch  in  diameter.  These  pebbles  form  an  essential  part  of 
this  gas  furnace. 

Gas  Fubhacs  asbavoed  pos  HxATnra  at  the  Top. — ^This 
gas  fiirnace  is  exhibited  dn  section  by  fig.  36  :  a  is  the  gas- 
burner  ;  b  is  the  support  for  it  when  used  below  the  fiimaee  ; 
c  is  the  iron  tripod  support  for  the  furnace ;  rf,  d,  are  two 
perforated  clay  plates  adapted  to  the  gas-burner  a;  e,  e,  are 
two  clay  cylinders.  These  pieces,  a  to  ^,  are  similar  in  aU 
the  furnaces,  and  will  not  require  description  in  each 
eicample. 

The  interior  of  the  furnace,  as  represented  by  fig.  36,  is 
built  up  as  follows : — ^The  clay  plate,  rf,  is  put  upon  the 
tripod,  c.  Over  the  central  hole  in  d  the  clay  cylinder  is 
placed,  and  upon  that  cylinder,  two  or  three  of  the  clay 
plates.     Upon  these  a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible  is 
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placed.  If  it  is  of  platinum,  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  may  be 
put  between  the  crucible  and  the  uppermost  clay  plate,  to 
protect  the  crucible  from  contact  with  particlea  of  iron,  or 
agdnst  cementation  to  the  ctay.  The  crucible  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  plumb^o  jacket.  The  space  between  this 
pile  in  the  centre  of  the  furnace  and  the  two  {flinders,  e,  e, 
which  form  the  walls  of  the  fiimace,  ia  to  be  fiUed  with  flint- 
stones  or  gravel,  washed  dean  and  dried.  The  stones  which 
answer  best  are  rounded,  water-worn  pebbles,  of  half  an  inch 
to  one  inch  diameter.  These  may  be  piled  up  to  the  top 
edge  of  the  jacket. 


It  has  been  found  convenient  to  give  the  crucible  jacket  a 
conical  form,  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  the  usual  shape  of  the 
crucible.  The  four  figures,  37,  38, 39, 40,  show  the  method 
of  udng  it  so  as  to  make  crucibles  of  different  sizes  fit  the 
furnace  properly. 

In  these  figures  a  represents  a  ventilator  or  hollow  support, 
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the  sides  of  which  are  pierced  full  of  holes.  This  is  placed 
over  the  hole  in  the  lower  nozzle  plate,  to  permit  of  the 
descent  and  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  steam 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  gas  in  the  furnace :  b 
represents  a  cone  open  at  both  ends  and  pierced  full  of  holes. 
Its  use  is  to  contain  the  crucible  that  is  to  be  exposed  to  heat, 
as  represented  by  d  in  figs.  39,  40,  41. 

The  ventilator  and "  cone  together  should  be  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  to  the  height  of  the  body  of  the  furnace :  the 
top  of  the  crucible  shoiild  be  about  2^  inches  from  the  flat 
iron  face  of  the  gas-burner,  that  being  in  general  the  place 
of  greatest  heat,  but  this  is  subject  to  a  variation  of  ^  inch 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  supply  of  gas.  The  space 
between  the  crucible  and  cone  should  be  about  \  inch  ;  if 
much  wider  the  heating  power  of  the  furnace  is  diminished. 
The  space  between  the  ventilator  and  cone,  a,  6,  and  the 
sides  of  the  furnace,  must  be  completely  filled  by  flints  of 
from  ^  inch  to  1  inch  diameter.  When  the  flints  split 
up,  the  powder  produced  must  be  occasionally  removed, 
as  it  stops  the  draught  of  the  furnace.  In  order  to 
raise  the  crucible  to  the  proper  distance  from  the  face  of 
the  burner,  round  clay  plates  are  used :  thus,  c  (fig.  39) 
shows  how  to  raise  a  crucible  within  a  cone ;  and  c  (fig.  40) 
shows  how  a  small  cone  can  be  raised  above  the  ventilator 
to  the  proper  height.  Different  sizes  of  cones  may  be  used 
in  the  same  furnace,  the  cone  being  chosen  in  each  opera- 
tion to  fit  the  crucible,  the  quantity  of  surrounding  pebbles 
being  of  no  consequence,  provided  the  fiimace  is  filled  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  cone. 

The  Process  or  Fusion. — ^The  apparatus  being  thus  ar- 
ranged, the  gas  is  to  be  turned  on,  and  lighted ;  the  blow- 
ing machine  is  then  to  be  put  into  action,  and  the  nozde 
of  the  gas-burner  depressed  into  the  central  hole  of  the 
day  plate  d\  as  shown  in  fig.  36.  The  whole  force  of 
the  blue  flame  then  strikes  the  crucible ;  part  of  it  forces  its 
way  through  the  holes  in  the  cone  or  crucible  jacket,  and  part 
of  it  rises  and  passes  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  jacket ;  after 
which  it  finds  its  way  downwards  between  the  pebbles. 
The  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  vapour  of  water  which 
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result  fix>m  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  together  with  the 
mtrogen  of  the  air  and  any  uncombined  oxygen,  accompany 
it.  No  space  being  left  open  for  the  escape  of  these  gases  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  furnace,  they  go  downwards  through 
the  interstices  among  the  pebbles,  and  passing  through  the 
holes  in  the  ventilator  a  (fig*  37),  and  through  the  central 
hole  in  the  lower  plate  a  {jig.  36),  they  escape  finally  into 
the  air.  In  this  progress,  the  hot  gases  give  up  nearly  all 
their  heat  to  the  flint  stones.  Water  and  gases  escape 
below  at  a  very  moderate  temperature :  water  even  runs 
down  in  the  liquid  state,  while  the  stones  rapidly  acquire  a 
white  heat,  and  if  the  blast  and  the  supply  of  gas  are  con- 
tinued they  retain  that  white  heat  for  any  desired  length  of 
time — ^for  hours. 

FsscAunon  to  bs  obsebvxb  ov  coxxsvcnra  a  Pusiov. — 
When  a  furnace  and  its  contents  are  cold,  and  a  burner  is 
newly  lighted,  it  must  not  be  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
furnace,  and  the  fiiU  heat  be  appUed  at  once  ;  otherwise  the 
fire  is  apt  to  go  out,  or  the  crucibles  and  interior  fittings  to 
crack  f]X)m  the  too  sudden  apphcation  of  a  violent  heat.  It 
is  better  to  let  the  flame  play  a  little  time  into  the  opening  of 
the  furnace,  before  the  burner  is  thrust  closely  into  its  place. 
The  crucibles  and  furnace  fittings  should  be  quite  dry  when 
used.  It  is  recommended,  after  arranging  a  furnace  for  a 
fusion,  first  to  warm  it  by  a  large  gas-burner,  before  apply- 
ing the  blast-burner.  When  the  furnace  has  been  warmed 
the  full  heat  may  then  be  applied  safely.  At  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  after  lighting  the  gas,  the  crucible,  placed  in  the 
described  circumstances  and  exposed  to  the  full  action  of 
the  heat  of  the  gas,  and  surrounded  by  substances  which 
are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  is  raised,  with  the  jacket  and 
pebbles  around  it,  to  a  white  heat.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  fiill  power  of  the  gas  jet  is  then  exerted  upon  the 
crucible  and  its  contents,  and  those  eflects  are  produced 
which  will  be  described  presently. 

If  it  is  desired  to  inspect  the  substance  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat  in  this  furnace,  the  gas-burner  is  lifted  out, 
and  the  crucible  is  examined  through  the. hole  in  the  clay 

Q  2 
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plate.  To  make  it  possible  to  inspect  substances  at  a  white 
heat,  the  view  is  taken  through  a  piece  of  dark  cobalt 
blue  glass.  If  the  substances  submitted  to  heat  suffer 
no  harm  fix)m  the  action  of  oxygen,  it  is  better  to  dis- 
pense with  a  crucible  cover  and  to  direct  the  jet  of  flame 
directly  down  upon  the  substance  to  be  heated.  The  action 
is  then  more  rapid.  When  the  burner  is  taken  out,  the 
substance  in  the  crucible  can  be  stirred,  if  it  is  considered 
necessary. 

BK8UI.T8. — ^The  following  experiments  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  power  of  a  fiimace  of  lids  description.  A  common 
clay  crucible,  3  inches  high  and  3  inches  diameter  at  the 
mouth,  was  filled  with  about  24  oimces  of  cast  iron.  It 
was  mounted  like  fig.  36  in  a  furnace  of  4  inches  internal 
diameter  and  8  inches  deep.  The  pebbles  were  filled  in  to 
the  edge  of  the  crucible.  No  crucible  cover  and  no  jacket 
were  used.  The  flame  was  thrown  directly  upon  the  iron. 
In  a  short  time  the  iron  melted ;  the  oxygen  then  converted 
some  of  the  cast  iron  into  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  which 
formed  a  thin  infusible  mass  on  the  surface  of  the  cast  iron. 
At  twenty  minutes  firom  the  lighting  of  the  gas,  the  furnace 
was  dismounted.  The  crucible  was  taken  out.  A  hole 
was  broken  by  an  iron  rod  in  the  infusible  surface  of  oxi- 
dised iron,  and  the  fused  cast  iron  below  it  was  decanted 
into  a  mould,  and  made  a  clear  casting  weighing  20  oimces. 
In  the  same  small  furnace  32  ounces  of  copper  were  fused 
in  fifteen  minutes.  When  the  furnace  is  hot,  that  quantity 
of  copper  or  cast  iron  can  be  fused  in  ten  minutes.  In  a 
furnace  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  with  a  gas-burner 
having  only  six  instead  of  sixteen  jets,  16  ounces  of  copper 
or  of  cast  iron  can  be  completely  fused  in  ten  minutes, 
if  the  furnace  is  cold,  and  in  seven  minutes  if  the  furnace 
is  hot. 

These  experiments  show  that  within  twenty  minutes  a 
heat  is  producible  in  this  little  furnace  which  is  more  than 
suflScient  for  most  assaying  or  metallurgical  operations. 

Gas  Fobhacx  heated  at  the  Bottox. — ^This  is  exhibited  in 
section  by  fig.  41. 

In  this  fiimace.  the  parts  marked  a,  6,  c,  rf,  ^,  e,  are  the 
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same  as  those  similarly  marked  in  fig.  36  ;  but  the  gas-burner 
is  in  this  case  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  instead  of 
the  top,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  crucible  and  its  support 
is  altered  iu  the  manner  shown  by  the  figure.  Upon  the 
centre  of  the  clay-plate,  (f,  the  perforated  plumbago  cylinder 
is  placed,  and  upon  that  a  plumbago  crucible.  These  are 
placed  together  in  position  in  fig.  41.  The  ^e  of  the 
cmcible   and   the  height   of  the  Fio.  ii. 

perforated  cylinder  are  to  be  so 
adjusted  that  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  shall  be  struck  by  the 
hottest  part  of  the  gas  flame  :  that 
is  to  say,  the  space  lefl  between 
the  fece  of  the  gas-burner  and  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  must  not 
exceed  2^  inches.  The  crucible  is 
provided  with  a  closely-fitting 
cover,  and  pebbles  ^e  then  filled 
in  between  the  crucible  jacket  and 
the  lumace  cylinder  «,  and  are 
covered  over  the  crucible  until  both 
the  pieces  of  the  furnace,  e  e,  are 
nearly  filled.  The  gas  is  then 
lighted,  the  blast  of  air  is  set  on,  the  gas-burner  is  forced  up 
into  the  hole  in  the  clay  plate  d,  and  the  operation  proceeds. 
In  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  after  the  gas  is  lighted — this 
difference  of  time  depending  iipon  the  size  oi  the  furnace 
and  the  weight  of  metal  contained  in  the  crucible — the 
interior  of  the  lower  cylinder  e  acquires  a  white  heat.  The 
pr(^ess  of  the  operation  can  be  watched  by  occasionally 
removing  the  atone  peg  in  the  trial-hole  of  the  furnace 
cyUnder  e.  The  heat  very  slowly  ascends  into  the  upper 
cylinder,  and  it  never  becomes  so  great  in  the  upper  as  in 
the  lower  cylinder.  The  greatest  fusing  power  of  the  fur- 
nace is  confined  within  a  vertical  space  of  about  6  inches, 
reckoning  from  the  bottom.  The  power  of  flint  pebbles 
to  abstract  heat  from  the  gases  which  pass  through  this 
apparatus  is  quite  remarkable.  When  about  6  inches  of 
pebbles  lie  above  the  crucible,  and  the  crucible  and  the 
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pebbles  about  it  have  been  white-hot  for  half  an  hour,  the 
hand  can  be  held  over  the  top  of  the  furnace  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  pebbles  without  inconvenience.  It  becomes 
wetted  with  the  vapour  which  rises  from  the  fiimace,  but 
feels  only  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

This  form  of  the  furnace  is  attended  by  the  inconvenience 
that  we  cannot  examine  the  condition  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  crucible,  to  ascertain  when  the  heat  has  been 
continued  long  enough.  In  cases  where  the  fusion  is  per- 
formed repeatedly  on  the  same  weight  of  metal,  this  would 
be  of  no  importance,  because  the  power  of  the  furnace  is 
so  steady  and  regular  that  the  time  of  firing  which  has 
been  found  to  answer  once  will  answer  the  same  purpose 
again. 

When  it  is  supposed  that  the  fusion  of  the  metal  submitted 
to  trial  is  completed,  the  gas  is  first  to  be  turned  off*,  and 
then  the  supply  of  air  stopped.  We  can  either  allow  the 
furnace  to  remain  intact  till  it  is  cold,  or  lift  off*  the  cylinders 
e  e  with  tongs,  and  allow  the  hot  stones  to  fall  into  the 
iron  pan  placed  below  the  furnace  to  receive  them.  A  few 
bricks  should  be  laid  between  the  pan  and  the  table  or  stool 
on  which  it  rests,  if  the  latter  is  made  of  wood,  because  the 
heat  given  off*  by  the  pebbles  is  very  great.  The  pebbles 
being  raked  away  from  the  crucible,  the  contents  of  the 
latter  can  be  examined. 

The  absolute  sizes  of  the  furnaces  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  work  required  from  them.  The  fiisions  described 
below  were  mostly  made  in  a  furnace  of  6  inches  internal 
diameter,  a  few  in  a  ftirnace  of  4  inches  internal  diameter 
and  one  or  two  in  a  furnace  of  8  inches  internal  dia- 
meter ;  all  of  them  with  a  gas-burner  of  16  holes  and  a 
supply  of  gas  obtained  from  a  ^-inch  pipe.  A  large  fiimace 
with  an  internal  diameter  of  12  inches,  will  demand  a 
gas-burner  of  26  holes,  and  a  supply  of  gas  from  a  pipe 
of  nearly  1  inch  in  the  bore. 

EXAHPLSS  07  PtTBIOV  SITECTED  B7  THB  BlAST  GaS  FuBVACS. 

The  fusing  points  of  certain  metals  have  been  fixed  by 
Daniell  at  the  following  temperatures : — 
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®p,  *     "P. 

8ilT€r  .         •        .        187a   I    Copper  .       .        .        1996 

Gold  .         .        .        2016    I    Castr-iron.      .        .        .        2786 

BraflBy  with  25  per  ceni  of  zinc^  at  1760^  F. 

All  these  metals  melt  readily  in  the  gas  furnace.  Quanti- 
ties of  31bs.  of  copper  or  cast  iron  can  be  completely  fiised  in 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  6-inch  furnace.  Quantities  of  8  lbs.  or 
10  lbs.  of  copper  or  cast  iron  can  be  completely  fused  into  a 
h™noge„«,u?ma«  in  .  6-mch  or  8-inch  fumie  wito  one 
hour,  using  a  16-hole  burner,  and  a  supply  of  gas  from  a 
^-inch  pipe. 

In  a  furnace  of  the  same  size  45  ounces  of  nickel  have 
been  fused,  and  in  other  experiments  masses  of  wrought 
iron,  weighmg  18  ounces,  28  ounces,  and  40  ounces,  have 
been  produced.  The  piece  of  18  ounces  was  perfectly  fused. 
The  piece  of  40  ounces  was  not  quite  fused,  the  crucible 
having  melted  and  stopped  the  operation.  Cobalt  has  also 
been  fused,  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  from  the 
peroxide  by  ignition  with  charcoal.  The  time  required  for 
the  fusion  of  these  refractory  metals  is  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  hours. 

Scraps  of  platinum  can  be  fused  mto  a  porous  mass,  but 
not  into  a  solid  homogeneous  bead.  Thin  platinum  wires 
fiise  readily  in  the  free  flame  of  the  gas-jet  produced  by  the 
burner  fig.  34 ;  but  when  the  jet  plays  upon  a  quantity  of 
the  metal  contained  in  a  crucible,  the  relations  of  power  and 
effect  are  different 

When  the  metals  to  be  melted  are  such  as  do  not  undergo 
oxidation,  the  method  of  action  repr^ented  by  fig.  36  is 
most  convenient  In  this  manner  gold  can  be  readily 
melted,  and  by  removing  the  gas-burner  the  melted  metal 
can  be  stirred.  When  the  action  of  oxygen  is  to  be 
avoided,  the  crucible  must  have  a  cover,  which  in  some  cases 
should  be  securely  luted  to  it. 

Choice  op  Cbuciblss. — ^The  experiments  above  referred  to 
were  made  with  coal  gas  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  and  with 
a  blast  of  cold  atmospheric  air.  Greater  effects  can  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  oxygen  gas,  or  of  heated  atmospheric 
air.     But  a  diflficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  these 
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greater  degrees  of  heat  in  the  want  of  crucibles  capable  of 
enduring  their  action. 

With  cold  atmospheric  air,  pure  nickel  and  pure  iron 
attack  every  kind  of  siliceous  crucible,  and  it  is  therefore 
needless  to  heat  the  air  or  to  prepare  oxygen  till  a  superior 
kind  of  crucible  is  obtainable.  At  present,  these  metals 
can  only  be  melted  in  plumbago  crucibles,  which  necessarily 
communicate  to  them  more  or  less  carbon.  Metals  which 
melt  at  moderate  degrees  of  heat,  such  as  gold  and  copper, 
arc  easily  fused  either  in  clay  crucibles  or  in  those  of  plum- 
bago— ^the  latter,  be  it  remembered,  being  a  mixture  of  gra- 
phite and  clay.  Metals  in  combination,  such  as  cast  iron, 
also  melt  readily  in  clay  crucibles  without  destroying  them. 
But  when  such  metals  as  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  are  freed 
from  carbon,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  purity,  they 
acquire  an  extraordinary  attraction  for  silica  at  a  white 
heat,  so  that  the  metal  and  the  sihca  readily  run  down 
into  a  very  fusible  silicate.  Even  when  plumbago  crucibles 
are  used,  the  carbon  burns  away  at  some  particular  point ; 
the  metal  then  attacks  the  clay,  bores  a  hole  through  the 
crucible,  and  finishes  the  operation. 

No  kind  of  clay  or  porcelain  will  withstand  the  action  of 
pure  iron  or  nickel  at  a  white  heat ;  it  is  thereforc  almost 
impossible  to  effect  any  large  fusions  of  these  metals  when 
they  are  free  from  carbon. 

Firsiov  OF  Metals  ih  labos  auAvrrriss,  ahd  Igvitiov  of 
Objects  of  laboe  size. — ^As  the  gas-burner  fig.  34  can  be 
held  in  any  required  position,  it  is  possible  to  apply  heat  to 
large  objects  by  using  several  gas-burners.  Thus  a  large 
crucible  may  be  fixed  in  a  square  furnace,  and  gas-burners 
be  applied  below  and  on  the  four  sides  of  the  furnace,  the 
spaces  between  the  crucible  and  the  walls  of  the  furnace 
being  filled  with  pebbles,  to  collect  the  heat  and  apply  it  to 
all  parts  of  the  crucible. 

Muffle  Fubvace  fob  Assatiko,  Soastivg,  etc. — A  muffle 
placed  in  an  assay  furnace,  and  built  up  with  pebbles,  can 
be  heated  either  from  above  or  from  below  by  the  blast 
gas-burner.  The  flame  and  products  of  combustion  can  be 
made  to  sweep  through  the  muffle,  whether  going  upwards 
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or  downwards.  The  air-pipe  and  ^6W-pipe  attached  to  the 
gas-burner  (fig.  34)  must  each  be  provided  with  a  stop-cock. 
When  the  front  door  of  the  muffle  is  opened  to  afford  the 
opportunity  for  examining  the  cupels,  the  blast,  if  continued, 
would  blow  these  out  against  the  operator,  but  that  occur- 
rence is  prevented  by  turning  the  stop-cocks.  When  it  is 
desired  to  oxidise  the  substances  in  the  muffle,  the  furnace 
is  first  brought  up  to  a  sufficient  temperature,  and  then  the 
gas  is  turned  off,  but  the  blast  of  air  is  continued.  The  air 
passing  through  the  hot  pebbles  enters  the  muffle  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  not  exhausted  of  oxygen,  because  there  is 
no  carbonaceous  matter  present  among  the  pebbles  when 
the  gas  is  turned  off  The  pure  and  highly-heated  air 
is  consequently  in  a  proper  position  for  oxidising  metals 
that  are  already  raised  to  a  red  heat  in  the  muffle.  The 
same  apparatus  is  useful  where  substances  require  to  be 
roasted  in  the  presence  of  air  in  order  to  oxidise  and  expel 
some  volatile  ingredient  We  have  in  this  process  an 
effectual  means  of  using  hot  air  to  aid  the  process  of  cupel- 
lation. 

KiscELLAnBOVB  usss  OF  THE  Blast  Gab  Fubvacx 1.  The 

preparation  of  chemical  substances  by  the  projection  of 
mixtures  into  a  crucible  kept  at  a  red  or  a  white  heat 

2.  For  melting  silver,  gold,  copper,  cast  iron,  brass,  bronze, 
nickel-silver,  &c.,  either  for  making  small  castings  or  ingots. 

3.  For  experiments  on  glass,  every  description  of  which  it 
is  able  to  fiise.  4.  For  experiments  on  enamels,  coloured 
glasses,  and  artificial  gems.  5.  For  experiments  on  metallic 
alloys.  6.  For  the  fusion  of  steel.  7.  For  the  use  of 
dentists,  in  the  preparation  of  mineral  artificial  teeth. 
8.  For  the  assay  of  ores  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron,  and 
other  metals.  9.  For  all  purposes  of  ignition,  combustion, 
fusion,  or  dry  distillation,  at  a  red  heat  or  a  white  heat, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  produce  those  temperatures  promptly 

and  cheaply. 

Bkpadi  o»  the  Gas  Fubvacs. — When  the  clay  cylinders 
become  w^arped  or  chipped,  so  as  to  allow  the  gases  to 
escape  at  the  joints  laterally,  they  must  be  luted  for  each 
operation  by  applying  a  littie  wet  fire-clay  by  means  of  a 
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spatula.    'When  only  a  moderate  heat  is  required,  this 
luting  is  unnecessary. 

Many  chemical  ignitions  performed  on  small  quantities 
of  substances  in  analytical  processes,  demand  a  degree  of 
heat  greater  than  that  afforded  by  gas-burners  with  draught, 
but  not  so  much  as  is  supplied  by  the  powerful  blast- 
furnaces described  in  the  preceding  section.  Mr.  Griffin 
has  therefore  described  an  apparatus  intended  to  meet  this 
requirement.  It  will  readily  raise  to  a  white  heat  all  the 
sizes  of  platinum  and  porcelain  crucibles  that  are  commonly 
in  use,  and  such  sizes  of  clay  or  plumbago  crucibles  as  will 
contain  a  pound  of  cast  iron,  which  quantity  of  metal  this 
furnace  will  melt.  Kgs.  42,  43,  44,  represent  three  ex- 
amples of  the  miniature  blast  furnace.  This  consists,  in  the 
main,  of  a  blast  gas-burner,  similar  in  construction  to  that 
represented  by  fig.  34,  but  smaller  in  size,  and  having  only 
three  jets.  It  is  fixed  upon,  and  forms  part  of,  the  furnace 
support,  as  represented  in  the  figures.  Upon  the  iron 
nozzle  of  the  burner  there  is  fixed  a  fire-clay  nozzle-plate 
or  furnace-sole,  similar  to  d  (fig.  36),  and  upon  thia  plate 
the  littie  furnace  is  built  up  of  loose  clay  cyhnders,  which 
are  in  all  cases  selected  to  suit  the  size  of  the  crucible 
that  is  to  be  operated  upon.  The  entire  furnace  rests  on 
the  solid  shoulder  of  the  gas-burner.  No  pebbles  are  used, 
the  degree  of  heat  that  is  intended  to  be  raised  not  requiring 
their  aid.  Gas  supplied  at  common  pressure  by  a  J-inch 
pipe  is  sufficient. 

In  mounting  this  furnace,  it  is  necessary  to  place  between 
the  nozzle-plate  or  sole,  and  the  conical  flue  placed  upon  it, 
three  small  feet,  to  separate  the  two  pieces,  and  give  room 
for  the  influx  of  atmospheric  air  around  the  flame,  without 
which  the  proper  heat  of  the  furnace  is  not  obtained. 
Three  bronze  halfpenny  pieces  answer  the  purpose  exactly. 

Upon  comparing  the  three  figures  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  interior  of  the  furnace  is  exactly  alike  up  to 
the  grate  or  trivet,  and  differs  above  that  only  in  having 
cylinders  that  suit  the  different  sizes  of  crucibles  that  are  to 
be  heated. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  operator,  when  working  with 
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platinum  crucibles,  to  dispense  with  tte  grate  and  to  hang 
his  crucible  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace  l^  a  sling  of 
platinum  wire  suspended  from  au  iron  bar  laid  across  the 
top  of  the  furnace.  The  piece  marked  «  (in  fig.  42)  being 
omitted,  the  two  pieces  «  e  come  together  and  form  a  cavity, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  crucible  is  to  be  suspended.  If 
it  then  appears  to  be  too  low  in  the  flame,  the  height  can  be 
raised  by  putting  such  pieces  as  a  or  c  (fig.  54)  between  the 
lowCT  piece  e  and  the  sole.  For  the  above  description,  and 
many  of  the  cuts,  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr 
Griffin. 
G.  Gore,  Esq.,  F.E,S.,  has  devised  a  gas  furnace  which 


will  fuse  cast  iron,  &c.,  and  still  allow  the  melted  substances 
to  be  perfectly  accessible  to  be  manipulated  upon  for  a  con- 
tinuous and  lengthened  period  of  time,  without  contact  with 
impurities  or  with  the  atmosphere,  and  without  lowering 
their  temperature  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  solidify.  These 
conditions  Mr.  Gore  has  obtained  by  means  of  ordinary 
coal-gas  and  atmospheric  air,  without  the  use  Of  a  bellows 
or  lofty  chimney,  or  of  regenerators  or  valves  requiring  fre- 
quent attentioD.  The  arrangement  is  as  follows :  A  (figs.  45 
and  46)  is  a  cyhnder  of  fire-clay  about  nine  inches  high 
and  six  inches  diameter,  open  at  both  ends,  with  a  hole  in 
its  aide,  near  ..the  bottom  to  lead. into  the  chimney;  it  is 
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covered  by  a  movable  plate  of  fire-clay,  B,  with  a  hole  in 
its  centre  for  introduction  or  removal  of  the  crucible,  &c. ; 
this  hole  is  closed  by  a  perforated  plug  of  clay  C,  for  access 
to  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  and  that  again  is  closed  by 
another  clay  stopper  D:  E  ia  &  chimney  of  sheet  iron  about 
five  or  six  feet  high,  kept  upright  by  a  ring  of  iron  F 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  fiimace.  The  fire-clay  t^Under 
is  closed  in  a  sheet  iron  casing  with  a  bottom  of  iron,  to 
which  are  fixed  three  iron  legs  G.    An  iron  tube  U,  with  a 

FiO.  15.  Fio.  16. 


prolongation  /,  supporta  by  means  of  the  screw  J  the 
burner  K  and  its  tube  Z.,  which  is  open  at  both  ends.  Gas 
is  supplied  to  the  burner  by  means  of  the  tap  3f,  which  has 
a  small  index  N  attached  to  it  for  assistance  in  adjusting  the 
gas.  Inside  the  large  cylinder  is  another  fire-clay  cylinder 
or  cupola  0,  with  open  ends,  and  with  three  projections  of 
fire-clay  P  for  supporting  the  crucible  Q ;  it  is  kept  steady 
by  means  of  three  clay  wedges  B;  S  is  an  air-valve  for 
closii^  the  bottom  of  the  tube  L.    The  gas-burner  is  a  thin 
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metal  cylinder,  deeply  corrugated  at  its  upper  end,  with  the 
coiTUgations  diminishing  to  nothing  at  its  lower  end,  as 
shown  in  the  engravings.  The  action  of  this  furnace  is  as 
follows :  Gfas  is  admitted  to  the  open  tube  L  by  the  tap  M ; 
it  there  mixes  with  air  to  form  a  nearly  combustible  mix- 
ture, which  ascends  through  the  burner,  and  bums  in  the 
clay  cylinder  O,  being  supplied  with  the  remainder  of  air 
necessary  to  combustion  through  the  tube  H  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  flame ;  the  products  of  combustion  pass  up 
through  cylinder  O,  and  then  downwards  outside  of  it  to 
the  chimney,  the  point  of  greatest  heat  being  at  d 

It  is  important  in  using  this  furnace  that  the  burner  is 
placed  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  tube  0 ;  also 
that  a  crucible  of  not  too  large  nor  too  small  dimensions 
be  selected.  The  most  suitable  way  of  supporting  a  smaller 
crucible  is  by  placing  it  in  a  larger  one  that  has  had  its 
upper  part  broken  off.  If  desirable,  a  little  clay  luting  may 
be  placed  round  the  top  edge  of  the  iron  casing  to  exclude 
air  entering  between  it  and  the  cylinder ;  also  a  little  thin 
clay  luting  upon  the  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  where 
the  inner  cylinder  0  rests. 

In  hgbting  the  fiimace,  the  plugs  C  and  D  are  removed, 
a  light  held  inside  the  opening,  and  the  gas  turned  on  full. 
Should  the  flame  blow  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  L  on 
lighting  (which,  however,  rarely  occurs  unless  the  furnace  is 
already  hot),  the  gas  must  be  turned  off,  and  the  bottom  of  L 
momentarily  closed  whilst  lighting  the  gas  as  before.  Should 
the  flame  not  bum  down  to  the  burner  but  only  bum  to  the 
orifice  in  the  clay  plate  J5,  it  must  at  once  be  extinguished  * 
and  relighted,  otherwise  some  of  the  gaseous  mixture  will 
pass  into  the  chimney  unbumed,  and  subsequently  ingnite 
and  cause  an  explosion.  A  large  flame  now  issues  from  the 
top  orifice,  and  is  white  if  too  much  gas  is  on,  and  chiefly 
violet  or  red  with  the  proper  quantity ;  it  should  now  be 
coarsely  adjusted  until  these  appearances  are  represented. 
The  annular  plug  C  should  now  be  inserted,  which  will 
compel  it  to  pass  downwards  to  the  chinmey,  and  as  soon  as 
the  small  remaining  flame  now  issuing  disappears,  or  nearly 
disappears,  as  it  will  in  a  few  seconds,  the  small  stopper  D 
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should  also  be  inserted.  In  lieu  of  this,  the  large  flame 
may  be  deflected  against  the  chimney  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  sheet  iron  until  it  withdraws  inwards  as  before  men- 
tioned; the  two  plugs  may  then  be  reinserted.  The  gas 
tap  may  now  be  partly  adjusted.  The  crucible  should  be 
placed  in  the  furnace  after  the  act  of  lighting  the  gas,  but 
not  immediately  after  if  the  furnace  is  cold,  or  explosions 
may  occur  by  unbumed  gaseous  mixture  passing  the  crucible 
into  the  chimney,  and  igniting  afterwards. 

After  about  five  minutes  the  gas  should  be  slowly  ad- 
justed, until  a  sound  is  heard  inside  like  a  series  of  small 
explosions.  This  sound  is  sometimes  not  very  distinct, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  and  therefore  requires  a 
Httle  experience  in  the  use  of  the  fiimace  in  order  to  be 
detected.  It  is,  however,  a  chief  guide  in  determining  the 
proper  amount  of  gas,  and  should  therefore  be  carefully 
studied.  To  assist  in  adjusting  the  gas  it  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  plaxie  a  small  piece  of  looking-glass  beneath 
the  tube  Z,  and  to  adjust  the  gas  tap  until  the  flame  between 
the  burner  and  crucible  appears  wholly  violet  or  slightly 
white ;  but  this  test  is  liable  to  fallacy  if  employed  when  the 
gas  is  first  lighted,  because  the  coldness  of  the  parts  makes 
the  flame  much  whiter  than  it  otherwise  would  appear.  It 
is  also  fallacious,  the  flame  appearing  whiter  than  it  really 
is  when  the  crucible  is  very  hot.  It  is,  however,  of  great 
assistance,  especially  at  intermediate  temperatures.  A 
rough  deposit  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  crucible  indicates 
an  excess  of  gas ;  the  deposit  is  carbon.  Less  gas  is  re- 
quired with  a  crucible  in  the  furnace  than  without  one ; 
also  less  is  required  when  the  small  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
furnace  is  open  than  when  it  is  closed ;  and  less  is  also 
required  when  the  furnace  is  cold  than  after  it  has  been 
lighted  some  time,  because  the  draught  gradually  increases 
and  draws  in  more  air.  After  having  accurately  adjusted 
the  gas,  no  ftirther  attention  to  the  furnace  is  requisite. 

Having  once  found  the  proper  adjustment  of  gas  under 
certain  known  conditions,  it  is  well  to  notice  the  position  of 
the  index  pointer  iV,  in  order  to  be  able  at  once  to  adjust  it 
to  about  the  right  point  on  other  occasions.     Under  ordinary 
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drcumstances,  during  daylight  it  is  best  to  set  the  gas  nearly 

M  on  at  first,  and  fiilly  on  at  about  five  minutes  afterwards 

when  the   draft  has  become  more  powerful;   but  during 

twilight,  when  the  supply  of  gas  from  the  gas  works  is  more 

free,  the  index  pointer  may  be  set  at  the  numbers  2^  or  3. 

The  gas  should  be  supplied  by  a  pipe  of  not  less  than  f -inch 

bore,  with    a  main  pipe  of  ^   an  inch;  but  all  depends 

upon  the  pressure  of  gas  at  the  particular  locahty,  which  is 

very  variable.     The  consumption  of  gas  varies  from  30  to  40 

cubic  feet  per  hour,  the  value  of  which  is  about  twopence. 

The  top  of  the  chimney  should  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  the  products  of  combustion  can  pass  freely  away.  If 
it  is  placed  in  an  opening  or  pipe  leading  to  another  chimney, 
care  most  be  taken  not  to  have  the  draught  too  powerful, 
otherwise  the  heat  will  be  drawn  more  into  the  chimney, 
and  the  supply  of  gas  in  the  daytime  may  be  found  rather 
deficient  The  furnace  will  act  satisfactorily,  though  less 
powerfully,  with  the  chimney  standing  in  an  open  room 
without  any  special  outlet  for  the  products  of  combustion, 
provided  the  full  height  (6  feet)  of  chimney  is  employed. 
Under  other  circumstances  a  chimney  4^  or  5  feet  high  may 
be  used. 

This  fiimace  will  produce  what  is  generally  called  a  white 
heat ;  it  wUl  readily  melt  half  a  pound  of  copper,  or  six 
ounces  of  cast  iron ;  it  will  melt  as  large  a  quantity  of  those 
substances  as  the  largest  sized  crucible  that  can  be  introduced 
into  it  will  contain,  sufficient  space  being  reserved  around 
the  crucible  for  draught  It  requires  from  20  to  30  minutes 
to  acquire  its  highest  temperature,  and  then  the  entrance  part 
of  the  chimney  exhibits  a  faint  red  heat  in  daylight  If  it 
exhibits  much  more  than  this  the  draught  is  too  powerful, 
and  if  less,  there  is  not  sufficient  gas. 

With  one  ounce  of  copper  put  into  the  cold  fiimace,  and 
the  gas  lighted  and  properly  adjusted,  the  copper  generally 
begins  to  melt  at  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  minute,  and  is 
completely  melted  by  the  fifteenth.  With  the  heat  well  up, 
1  ounce  of  copper  has  been  melted  in  it  in  2 J  minutes, 
1  ounce  of  cast  iron  in  3  minutes,  5  ounces  of  copper 
in  i^  minutes,  and  3  ounces  of  cast  iron  in  5  minutes. 
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With  the  smaller  hole  in  the  top  of  the  furnace  open,  1 
ounce  of  copper  has  been  melted  in  3^  minutes,  and  several 
ounces  of  copper  have  been  kept  in  fusion  upwards  of  half 
an  hour,  and  may  be  kept  so  for  any  length  of  time ;  cast 
iron  has  also  been  fiised,  and  kept  melted  under  the  same 
conditions.  These  various  effects  have  also  been  obtained 
in  a  somewhat  diminished  degree  with  the  chimney  standing 
in  an  open  room. 

When  the  small  hole  D  is  open  some  air  is  drawn  in  that 
way,  and  less  air  passes  up  with  the  gas  through  the  tube  O, 
but  the  cold  air  does  not  much  diminish  the  temperature  of 
the  crucible,  because  it  combines  with  the  excess  of  gas  now 
passing  over  the  edge  of  the  inner  cylinder ;  it,  however, 
renders  the  flame  round  the  crucible  white  by  deficienqr  of 
air,  and  this  should  be  partly  corrected  by  lessening  the  gas. 
An  excess  of  either  gas  or  air  renders  the  surface  of  melted 
copper  dull. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  perfectly  avoid  contact  of  air  with 
the  fused  substance  during  manipulation,  a  narrow  crucible 
should  be  employed,  and  a  thin  narrow  ring  of  fire-clay 
should  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  tube  0  to  contract  its 
opening ;  the  flame  then  doses  completely  over  the  top  of  the 
crucible  and  prevents  access  of  air  ;  a  proper,  adjustment  of 
gas,  together  with  exclusion  of  air  in  this  manner,  enables  a 
perfectly  bright  surface  of  melted  copper,  or  even  tin,  to  be 
continuously  maintained,  from  which  the  images  of  parts 
above  are  clearly  reflected.  The  clay  ring  may  be  with- 
drawn by  Ufting  the  plate  B.  A  less  perfect  exclusion  of  air 
may  be  obtained  by  employing  a  narrow  crucible  placed 
rather  low  down  in  its  support.  A  small  iron  dish  should 
be  placed  beneath  the  tube  Z,  to  receive  any  melted  substance 
that  may  fall.  The  chief  conditions  of  success  in  the  use  of 
this  fiimace  are  sufficient  gas,  a  suitable  degree  of  draught, 
and  proper  regulation  of  gas  to  air. 

The  advantage  which  Mr.  Gore's  gas  fiimace  possesses 
over  those  previously  described  is  that  no  artificial  blast  is 
required  in  using  it  Mr.  Griffin  has  since  devised  what  he 
calls  a  Reverberator^  Gas  Furnace^  which  also  produces  a 
high  temperature  without  the  use  of  a  blowing  machine.     It 
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\s  especially  suitable  for  assay  purposes  on  a  small  scale  and 
for  the  diecomposition  of  siliceous  minerals  by  fusion  with 
alkahne  carbonates  in  platinum  crucibles,  being  capable  of 
fusing  1,000  grains  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  in  ten 
minutes. 

The  different  parts  of  this  furnace  are  also  arranged  in  a 
very  convenient  manner,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  employed 
for  purposes  in  a  chemical  or  assay  laboratory.  It  is  based 
upon  a  new  form  of  gas-bunier  which,  aided  by  suitable 
bellows,  can  be  used  as  a  convenient  source  of  heat  for  most 
operations  of  the  chemical  laboratory  and  lecture  table.  It 
will  boil  a  quantity  of  liquid,  exceeding  two  gallons,  at  once ; 
it  will  raise  a  4|-inGh  fire-clay  crucible  to  full  redness ;  it 
will  fuse  anhydrous  caibonate  of  soda  in  greater  quantity 
than  is  required  for  the  analysis  of  a  siliceous  mineral ;  and 
it  will  melt  small  quantities  of  steriing  silver.  This  amount 
of  power  is  sufficient  for  most  chemical  and  many  metallur- 
gical operations. 

Fig.  47  represents  the  gas-burner  of  this  apparatus.  The 
gas  is  supplied  by  the  horizontal  tube,  whence  it  passes 
through  a  set  of  small  holes  into  the  box  a,  in  which  it  mixes 
with  atmospheric  air  that  enters  freely  by  the  holes  shown 
in  the  sketch.  The  gaseous  mixture  passes  up  the  vertical 
tube  bj  and  is  inflamed  at  the  top,  where  it  burns  with  a 
single  tall  blue  flame,  which  gives  no  smoke,  very  little  light, 
but  much  heat.  In  this  condition  the  apparatus  differs  from 
*  Bunsen's  gas-burner '  only  in  size,  c  represents  a  thin  brass 
cap,  which  fits  the  air  box  a,  but  moves  easily  round  it ;  d 
is  a  flat  cast-iron  box  with  many  holes  round  the  margin, 
and  a  few  small  ones  on  the  top.  This  box  fits  loosely  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  ft,  and  when  it  is  placed  upon 
it  and  the  gas  is  lighted  the  flame  produced  consists  of  a 
series  of  radiating  jets,  forming  a  horizontal  circidar  flame 
of  alx)ut  seven  inches  in  diameter.  Fig.  48  a  shows  a  ring 
of  horizontal  flames  produced ;  47  b  gives  the  single  vertical 
flame.*     The  ring  of  flame  is  suited  to  the  purposes  of 

*  Pig.  48  represents  a  smnll  variety  of  this  gas-burner,  in  which  the  head  is 
not  renioTable,  but  the  efflux  of  the  mixed  gafies  is  regulated  l^y  |fc  sliding  valvei 
which  is  repreronted  by  6.  •'..-.  :\'  •/•*'' 
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Fio.  47. 


Fig.  48. 


boiling  and  evaporation ;  the  single  flame  to  ignition  and 
fusion.  The  height  of  the  apparatus  represented  by  fig.  47 
is  twelve  inches  ;  the  bore  of  the  tube  b  is  one  inch  ;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  fire-box  d  is  four  inches. 

When  a  large  crucible  is  to  be  heated  to  redness,  the 
gas-burner  is  to  be  used  without  the  rose,  and  is  to  be 
arranged  with  the  fiimace  fittings  that  are  represented  in 
perspective  by  fig.  49,  and  in  section  by  fig.  50,  and  the 
lower  part  of  fig.  51,  a,  ft,  ^,  d.  Letter  a  represents  the  gas- 
burner;  fig.  49  i  is  a  tall  iron  stool;  c  a  chimney  which 
collects  atmospheric  air  to  feed  the  flame,  and  lead  it  up  close 
to  the  vertical  tube  of  a,  by  which  contrivance  the  air  is 
wanned  and  tlie  tube  cooled ;  c?  is  a  furnace-sole  or  plate 

of  fire-clay  ;  /  is  a  re- 
verberatory  dome,  the 
interior  of  which  is 
best  shown  in  the  sec- 
tion fig.  50  ;  ^  is  a  cast- 
iron  ring  or  trivet,  re- 
presented more  clearly 
in  fig.  52 ;  g  is  an  iron 
chimney,  24  inches 
long  and  3J  inches 
wide  ;  and  h  a  damper  to  lessen  the  draught  when  small 
crucibles  are  to  be  heated.  The  height  of  this  apparatus  from 
a  to  the  top  of/ is  24  inches ;  and  the  external  diameter  of  the 
dome/  is  about  8  inches.  The  crucible,  which  may  be  from 
4  J  to  4|  inches  in  height,  is  placed  on  the  iron  ring  e  fig.  50 
or  fig.  52,  and  that  on  the  clay  sole  d^  and  it  is  then  covered 
by  the  dome  /.  The  gas  should  be  hghted  after  the  crucible 
is  placed  in  its  position  and  before  the  dome  is  put  on.  The 
dome  and  the  chimney  are  then  to  be  added  and  the  opera- 
tion allowed  to  proceed.  With  a  crucible  of  the  above  size, 
the  damper  h  is  not  required ;  but  it  must  be  used  when  the 
crucible  is  under  4  inches  in  height,  otherwise  the  draught 
occasioned  by  extra  space  within  the  dome  causes  the  flame 
to  blow  down.  The  damper  must  be  put  on  the  chimney 
before  the  chimney  is  put  on  the  dome.  The  iron  ring  (fig. 
52  or  e  figr-Sifl)  suits  crucibles  of  different  sizes,  according  to 
which  side  ol*  it  is  turned  uppermost. 
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The  figures  show  that  a  crucible  mounted  in  this  furnace 
can  lose  very  little  heat  by  radiation  or  conduction,  and 
hence  it  is  that  a  small  gas  flame  produces  a  powerful  effect. 
In  half  an  hour  a  4|-inch  clay  crucible,  filled  and  coveicd, 


can  be  heated  to  full  redness.  The  progress  of  the  ignition 
<an  be  easily  examined  by  lifting  up  the  chimney  g  and  the 
dome/by  their  respective  wooden  handles.  But  the  action 
of  the  furnace  cnu  also  be  judged  of  by  a  peculiar  roaring 
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noise  which  it  produces.  If  the  gas  and  air  are  mixed  in 
due  proportions,  the  roar  is  regular  and  continuous  ;  if  there 
is  too  much  gas  the  roar  is  lessened,  if  too  much  air  the  roar 
is  increased,  but  is  rendered  irregular  and  intermittent.  The 
greater  the  noise,  the  greater  the  heat  in  the  furnace.  And 
when  the  roar  becomes  spasmodic  the  flame  is  on  the  point 
of  blowing  down.  To  prevent  that  occurrence,  the  pro- 
portion of  air  must  be  lessened  or  that  of  gas  increased. 

The  following  arrangement  is  convenient  when  small 
crucibles  are  to  be  strongly  heated  :  anhydrous  carbonate 
of  soda  in  quantities  exceeding  1,000  grains  can  be  thus 
readily  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  sterling  silver  can 
be  melted  in  a  clay  crucible.  It  is  also  available  for  ignitions 
or  fusions  in  small  porcelain  crucibles.  Fig.  51  represents  the 
arrangement  of  apparatus,  as  seen  in  section :  a  is  the  gas- 
burner  ;  b  the  stool ;  c  the  air  chimney,  and  d  the  furnace- 
sole,  as  already  explained  ;  i  is  a  cylinder  of  fire-clay,  4  inches 
high,  and  4^  inches  diameter ;  A  is  a  fire-clay  furnace,  in 
which  is  placed  a  small  cast-iron  ring  about  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter, similar  in  form  to  that  represented  by  fig.  52,  and  on 
this  ring  the  platinum  crucible  is  adjusted ;  /  is  a  fireclay 
or  plumbago  reverberatory  dome ;  and  g  is  the  chimney  that 
forms  part  of  the  furnace  represented  by  fig  49.  The 
cnicible  being  adjusted,  the  gas  lighted,  and  the  dome  and 
chimney  put  on,  the  lapse  of  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes, 
according  to  the  quality  and  pressure  of  the  gas,  suffices  for 
the  fusion  of  1,000  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  At  the  heat  which  this  furnace  produces  the  cast- 
iron  ring  does  not  melt  nor  alloy  with  the  platinum  crucible 
placed  upon  it. 

By  a  modification  of  these  arrangements,  Mr.  Griffin  has 
made  a  gas  furnace  for  melting  quantities  of  lead,  zinc,  anti- 
mony, &c.  ITiis  is  represented  by  fig.  53.  The  iron  crucible 
will  contain  nearly  30  lbs.  of  lead  and  about  24  lbs.  of  zinc. 
The  burner  readily  melts  these  quantities,  and  then,  with  a 
diminished  quantity  of  gas,  will  keep  the  metals  fluid.  The 
metals  being  protected  from  the  air  suffer  little  loss  by  oxida- 
tion. Such  operations  as  the  granulation  of  zinc  are  per- 
formed witpt.'iJiis.  apparatus  with  great  facility ;  it  serves  also 
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for  baths  of  fused  metal.  In  a  large  furnace  of  this  kind, 
made  for  a  special  operation,  60  lbs.  of  zinc  have  been  melted 
with  ease,  and  the  inventor  believes  that,  used  in  this  manner, 
the  burner  is  powerful  enough  to  melt 
a  hundredweight  of  zinc. 

The  principles  of  heating  by  gas, 
which  have  led  Mr.  Griffin  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  gas  furnaces,  may  he 
summed  up  as  follows :  When  a  crucible 
or  other  soUd  body  is  to  be  heated,  it  is 
to  be  wrapped  in  a  single  flame  at  the 
point  of  maximum  heat,  and  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation  and  conduction  is  to  bef 
prevented  by  the  interposition  of  non- 
conducting materials  (plumbago  or  fire- 
clay) ;  and  when  liquids  are  to  be  boiled 
or  evaporated,  particularly  when  they 
are  contained  in  vessels  of  glass  or 
porcelain,  the  flame  is  to  be  broken  up 
into  numerous  horizontal  jets,  and  these 
are  to  be  made  to  supply  a  laige  and 
regular  current  of  highly-heated  air, 
by  wliich  alone,  and  not  by  the  direct  application  of  the 
flame,  the  vessel  that  contains  the  liquid  is  to  be  heated.  In 
both  cases  provision  must  be  made  to  secure  a  sufficient 
draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  because  every  cubic  foot 
of  gas  requires  for  combustion  10  or  12  cubic  feet  of  air, 
and  the  gases  which  have  done  their  duty  must  be  rapidly 
carried  away  from  the  focus  of  heat.  If  the  steam,  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  the  free  nitrogen  which  constitute  the 
used-up  gases  are  not  promptly  expelled,  fresh  gaseous 
mixture  in  the  act  of  producing  additional  heat  by  com- 
bustion cannot  get  near  the  object  that  is  to  be  heated, 
and  the  heat  so  produced  out  of  place  is  wasted, 

Bunsen's  gas-burner,  whatever  its  size,  is  subject  to  two 
defects:  sometimes  the  flame  bums  white  and  smoky,  and 
sometimes  it  blows  down,  the  gaseous  mixture  explodes,  and 
the  gas  then  bums  with  a  smoky  flame  in  the  tube.  The 
remedies  for  these  defects  are  as  follows :  If  the  flame  is 
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white  only  when  the  gas  is  turned  on  very  full,  the  remedy 
is  to  lessen  the  supply  of  gas ;  but  if  the  liarae  continues  to 
burn  white  at  the  top  when  the  gas  is  gradually  turned  off  and 
the  mass  of  flame  slowly  sinks,  then  the  holes  which  deliver 
the  gas  from  the  supply  pipe  into  the  air-box  a  (fig.  47)  are  too 
large,  and  are  placed  too  directly  under  the  centre  of  the 
vertical  tube  b  (fig  47),  and  these  defects  must  be  corrected 
in  the  instrument.  Finally,  when  the  flame  blows  down  it  is 
because  the  supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  too  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  supply  of  gas,  and  their  relative  proportions  must 
be  altered.  To  effect  this  alteration  the  cap  c  is  to  be  turned 
round  on  the  air-box  a  so  as  partially  to  close  the  holes,  and 
thus  lessen  the  supply  of  air.  If,  when  the  gas  is  alight  the 
flame  needs  to  be  lowered,  first  the  supply  of  air  is  to  be 
lessened  and  then  the  supply  of  gas.  If  the  flame  is  to  be 
enlarged,  first  the  supply  of  gas  must  be  increased  and  then 
the  supply  of  air.  In  short,  to  prevent  the  flame  blowing 
down,  the  gas  must  always  be  placed  in  excess,  and  then 
have  the  proper  quantity  of  air  adjusted  to  suit  it  by  means 
of  the  regulator  c.  When  gas-burners  of  this  description 
have  to  be  used  in  a  locality  where  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
is  slight,  especially  in  the  daytime,  there  is  a  constant  ten^ 
dency  in  the  flame  to  blow  down.  The  best  way  to  prevent 
that  occurrence  is  to  supply  the  gas  by  a  pretty  wide  tube, 
and  to  see  that  the  current  of  gas  is  not  checked  by  a  very 
narrow  bore  in  the  plug  of  an  intervening  stop-cock,  which 
is  often  the  unsuspected  cause  of  want  of  pressure  in  the 
supply  of  gas.  If  this  does  not  suffice  to  prevent  the 
blowing  down  of  the  gas,  the  holes  which  admit  the  gas 
from  the  supply  pipe  into  the  box  a  of  the  burner  should  be 
enlarged,  more  or  less  according  to  necessity.  A  large  supply 
of  gas  compensates,  to  some  extent,  for  want  of  pressure. 
.  When  a  steady  and  long-continued  heat  is  desired  from  a 
Bunsen's  burner  it  is  proper  to  use  two  stop-cocks  and  a 
length  of  caoutchouc  tube  between  them.  One  of  these 
stop-cocks  is  to  be  aflSxed  to  the  burner,  and  the  other  to 
the  supply  pipe.  The  latter  is  to  be  opened  wider  than  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  required  quantity  of  gas,  and  the 
former  is  to  be  used  to  regulate  the  supply  to  the  burner 
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exactly;  under  these  circumstances,  if  another  stop-cock  is 
0[)ened  and  gas  burnt  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the 
flame  does  not  so  readily  blow  down  in  the  regulated  burner 
as  it  does  when  only  the  stop-cock  on  the  supply  pij)e  is 
used. 

When  a  crucible  is  suspended  by  wires  or  by  a  ring  over 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  gas-burner,  the  flame  and  the 
hot  air  supplied  by  the  flame  strike  the  crucible  for  an 
instant  and  then  pass  away  to  do  no  more  good.  At  the 
same  time  the  effect  of  the  heating  power  on  the  crucible  is 
lessened  by  other  circumstances;  namely,  by  radiation  on  all 
sides,  by  a  mass  of  cold  air  which  constantly  rises  around  and 
in  contact  with  it,  and  by  the  conducting  power  of  the 
metallic  apparatus  which  supports  both  the  crucible  and  the 
lamp.  These  losses  are  avoided  if  the  crucible  is  enclosed 
in  a  furnace  made  of  a  non-conducting  material,  such  as  fircr 
clay,  which  can  absorb  and  retain  heat.  In  the  descriptions 
of  the  gas  furnaces,  and  in  that  of  Charles  Griffin's  oil-lamp 
furnace,  several  methods  of  mounting  crucibles  in  fire-clay 
jackets  have  been  shown  ;  and  we  will  now  describe  some  of 
Mr.  Griffin's  fittings  that  may  be  used  to  construct  temporary 
table  furnaces  for  crucibles  that  are  to  be  exposed  to  the 
flame  produced  by  gas,  oils,  or  spirit,  up  to  a  temperature 
close  upon,  but  not  quite  up  to,  a  white  heat ;  that  is  to  say, 
up  to  a  heat  that  will  readily  melt  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda  and  small  quantities  of  silver,  and  so  be  fit  for  many 
metallurgical  operations,  but  which  will  not  melt  copper  nor 
cast-iron. 

Fig.  54  represents  sections  of  cylinders  of  fire-clay  which 
are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  1  to  8,  and  have  the  relative  heights 
and  bores  represented  in  the  figures.  The  clay  pieces,  that 
is  to  say,  as  many  of  them  as  are  necessary  for  a  given  pur- 
pose, can  be  adjusted  over  a  gas-flame  by  means  of  a  tripod 
(fig.  49)  or  a  clay  support. 

The  crucible  to  be  operated  upon  is  to  be  supported  on  a 
toothed  ring  made  either  of  cast  iron  or  fire-clay,  such  as  are 
represented  by  figs.  52  and  55.  Fig.  52  is  a  ring  of  cast 
iron,  k  representing  it  in  section  and  i  as  seen  from  above.  It 
is  about  two  mches  in  diameter,  and  has  three  teeth  project- 
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ing  towards  the  middle  of  the  ring.  This  ring  can  be  sup- 
ported by  any  of  the  clay  cylinders  whose  bore  does  not 
exceed  two  inches.  Fig.  55  is  a  ring  of  fire-clay  of  4  inches 
external  diameter,  and  1  inch  in  thickness,  provided  with 
three  teeth  that  project  inwards  and  upon  which  a  crucible 
can  be  supported  without  injuring  the  draft  of  the  gas  (Wnace. 

Both  these  grates  >vill  support  crucibles  at  the  highest  tem- 
perature which  can  be  produced  by  spirit,  oil,  or  gas,  without 
a  blast  of  air  ;  but  at  a  white  heat  produced  by  any  of  these 
fuels  with  a  blast  of  air,  the  iron  ring  melts,  and  if  the  heat 
is  long  continued,  those  of  fire-clay  soften  and  partially  give 
way.  When  the  fire-clay  grate  (fig.  55)  is  required  to  sustain 
a  very  high  temperature  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  proper 
to  have  it  made  of  6  inches  diameter,  as  represented  by  fig* 
54  p^  the  air- way  in  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  small 
grate,  but  the  clay  ring  is  much  stronger. 

The  grate  is  fixed  above  the  tiame  at  a  distance  which  is 
found  by  trial  to  place  the  crucible  on  the  point  of  greatest 
heat.  Commonly  a  4-inch  cyhnder  (54  A  or  54  </)  placed 
upon  a  suitable  support  serves  the  purpose.  The  bore  of 
the  cylinders  at  the  bottom  must  be  wider  than  the  burner, 
to  allow  of  a  considerable  influx  of  atmospheric  air  around 
the  flame.  The  grate  is  placed  on  this  cylinder,  the  crucible 
on  the  grate,  and  then  another  cyhnder  around  the  crucible. 
The  choice  of  this  upper  rylinder  depends  entirely  upcm  the 
size  of  the  crucible  that  is  to  be  heated.  Whatever  the  size 
of  the  crucible,  the  cylinder  must  be  so  cliosen  as  to  fit  the 
crucible  as  accurately  as  possible,  leaving  between  it  and  the 
furnace  walls  an  open  space  of  not  less  than  \  inch,  nor  more 
than  ^  inch  all  round.  If  the  upper  cylinder  is  not  con- 
tracted at  top  like  54  efg^  then  a  cylinder  of  narrow  bore, 
such  as  54  a  or  c,  must  be  put  upon  it,  in  order  to  deflect  the 
flame,  and  the  rising  current  of  hot  air  upon  the  top  of  the 
crucible,  and  thus  produce  a  reverberatory  furnace.  Finally, 
an  iron  chimney,  2  or  3  feet  long,  must  be  put  upon  the 
furnace,  to  force  up  a  draft  of  air  sufficient  to  feed  the  flame. 

Suppose  a  small  rose  gas-burner  is  to  be  arranged  for  an 
ignition,  with  the  use  of  a  fire-clay  support,  the  combination 
of  pieces  necessary  for  the  purpose  may  be  those  represented 
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by  fig.  56,  where  A  is  the  fire-clay  support,  and  the  rest 
of  the  pieces  are  those  which  are  shown  at  fig.  54,  and 
described     at     the    letters 
placed  against  each  of  them 
in  this  figure.    It  13  evident  » 
that  the  application  of  this  j 
furnace  to  crucibles  of  dif- 
ferent sizes    depends  upon  " 
the  proper    choice   of  the  ^ 
cyUnders  here  marked  i  and 
e.     Of  course  there  is  only  e 
a  limited  choice  of  crucibles 
suitable  for  such  operations. 
Three  inches  is  the  extreme 
width  between  the  fiimace 
walls  of  any  of  the  pieces 
in  fig.  54,  from  a  ix)  g,  and  ^ 
though  larger cylinderscould 
be  used,  such  as{  to  o,  it  must 
be   remembered   that    the  t 
flame   of   a  lamp  without 
blast    has   only  a    hmited 
power,  and  that  although  a    . 
given  fiarae  will  fuse  1,000 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in   a   platinum  crucible,  it 
may  only  heat  to  a  moderate  _,■ 
redness  a  large   clay    cru- 
cible.   Yet,  considering  that 

low  degrees  of  heat  are  suitable  for  many  purposes,  it  is  con- 
venient  to  have   the   power  of    readily  adjusting  a  tem- 
porary furnace  to  the  bulk  of  any  crucible 
which  it  is  desired  to  heat.  ^'°-  ^■ 

The  clay  pieces  (fig.  54  i  to  p)  are  thos 
thathavebeen  expressly  designed  for  the  blast 
oil  fiimace  already  described  ;  but  these  can 
also  be  used  for  spirit  and  gas  furnaces,  the 
respective  sizes  being  chosen  in  each  case 
according  to  the  size  of  the  crucible  that  is  to  be  ignited. 
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Ill  respect  to  the  meaiuH  ofmpporting  a  crucible,  it  lias  been 
shown  that  clay  trivets  with  a  wide  flange,  namely,  the  6-incli 
trivets  fij;.  54  p,  will  support  a  crucible  containing  5  lbs.  of 
iron  until  that  quantity  of  iron  is  melted,  even  under  the 
operations  of  a  blast :  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  this  method  of  supporting  a  crucible  iu 
a  gas  flame  may  be  always  depended  upon 
when  no  blowing-machine  is  employed. 
The  discovery  of  the  fact  that  a  trivet  of 
fire-clay  of  the  form  of  fig.  55  could  sustain 
a  crucible  bearing  5  lbs.  of  cast  iron,  until 
that  quantity  of  iron  has  melted  imdor  the 
action  of  a  blast,  induced  Mr.  Griffin  to 
make  some  experiments  on  the  joint  use  of 
'  a  small  blast  gas-burner  and  the  small  fire- 

clay cylinders  that  are  here  described,  and 
these  experiments  led  to  the  construction 
of  the  Miniature  Blast  Gas  Furnace  al- 
ready described,  an  apparatus  that  justifies 
the  recommendation  that  has  been  given 
of  the  use  of  these  cylinders ;  for  in  the 
miniature   blast  gas  furnace,  the  chemist 
has  an  instrument  which  possesses  great 
power  in  a  small  compass,  and  convenient 
form,  the  cost  of  which  is  a  trifle,  and  which  by  the  addition 
or  exchange  of  a  few  fire-clay  cylinders  can  be  modified 
to  suit  a  great  variety  of  operations  at  high  temperatures, 

Fio.  67.  Fig.    57    represents  the 

gas-furnace  arranged  for 
boiling  the  evaporation  :  a 
is  the  gas-burner  ;  b  an  iron 
stool  with  tliree  legs  ;  c  a 
furnace  body  or,  iron  jacket 
lined  with  plumbago  or 
fireclay.  This  furnace  may 
be  14  inches  high  and  9 
inches  in  diameter.  Tlie 
three  brackets  fixed  on  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  jacket  serve  to  support  the  vessel  that 
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cx)ntains  the  liquid  that  is  to  be  boiled  or  evaporated.  A 
porcelain  basin  of  16  or  18  inches  in  diameter  can  be  thus 
supported.  It  is  important  to  allow  between  the  jacket  c 
and  the  evaporating  basin  plenty  of  space  for  the  escape 
of  the  heated  air,  which  ascends  from  the  interior  of  the 
fiirnace.  When  the  evaporating  basin  is  of  small  dia- 
meter, it  may  be  supported  on  iron  triangles,  placed  in 
the  furnace  c.  The  section  shows  that  around  the  vertical 
tube  of  the  gas-burner  a  there  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace c  a  circular  opening  which  is  of  2  inches  diameter,  and 
through  which  air  passes  freely,  partly  to  feed  the  tiame  and 
partly  to  be  heated  by  the  flame  and  be  directed  upwards 
in  a  continuous  current  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the 
basin  that  is  to  be  heated.  The  flame  within  the  furnace 
bums  steadily.  No  side  currents  of  air  agitate  it.  No  part 
of  it  touches  the  basin,  which  should  receive  its  heat  solely 
from  the  mass  of  ascending  hot  air.  The  gas-burner  thus 
arranged  and  supplied  by  a  gas  pipe  of  ^^-inch  bore,  bums 
about  3  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  an  hour,  and  the  flame  which 
it  produces,  acting  upon  water  contained  in  an  open  por* 
celain  evaporating  basin,  will  heat  from  60"^  to  212°  F. — 

1  qaart  in       6  minutes 

1  gaUon  in    15    ,y 

2  gaUons  in  30    „ 

and  when  the  water  boils  it  is  driven  off  in  steam  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a  gallon  of  water  per  hour.  The  method 
is  consequently  applicable  to  distillation  on  a  small  scale, 
and  to  numerous  other  laboratory  operations. 

Lutes  ahd  Cemevts. — It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  in  this 
part  of  the  work  the  various  lutes  and  cements  which  may 
be  employed,  either  in  fire  operations  or  in  making  good 
joints  in  experiments  with  gases  or  liquids.  The  following 
are  the  principal  kinds :  The  best  fire  lute  is  that  described 
by  Mr.  Parker,  and  is  composed  of  good  clay  two  parts,  sharp 
washed  sand  eight  parts,  horse-dung  one  part.  These 
materials  are  to  be  intimately  mixed ;  and  afterwards  the 
whole  is  to  be  thoroughly  tempered  like  mortar.  Mr.  Watt's 
fire  lute  is  an  excellent  one,  but  is  more  expensive.  It  is 
made  of  finely-powdered  Cornish  (porcelain)  clay  mixed  to 
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the  consistence  of  thick  paint  with  a  solution  of  borax  in  the 
proportion  of  2  ounces  of  borax  to  a  pint  of  hot  water. 

Fat  Ltttb  is  prepared  by  mixing  fine  clay,  in  a  fine 
powder,  with  drying  oil,  so  that  the  mixture  may  form  a 
ductile  paste.  When  this  paste  is  used  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied  ought  to  be  very  clean  and  dry,  otherwise  it  will 
not  adhere.     Glazier's  putty  is  very  similar  to  this. 

BoHAK  Cekekt. — This  must  be  kept  in  well-closed  ves- 
sels, and  not  moistened  until  the  instant  it  is  required  for  use. 

Plaster  of  Paris. — ^This  is  mixed  with  water,  milk,  or 
weak  glue,  or  starch  water. 

These  three  lutes  stand  a  dull  red  heat :  the  two  latter 
may  be  rendered  perfectly  impermeable  to  gaseous  bodies 
by  being  smeared  over  with  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wax, 

LiirsEED  OK  Almokd  Meal,  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  a 
paste  with  water,  milk,  lime-water,  or  starch  paste.  This 
lute  is  very  manageable  and  impermeable,  but  does  not 
withstand  a  heat  greater  than  about  500®  F. 

Lime  and  Ego  Lute. — If  just  the  sufBcient  quantity  of 
water  be  added  to  quick  lime  to  reduce  it  to  a  dry  powder 
and  that  is  mixed  well  and  rapidly  with  white  of  egg  diluted 
with  its  own  volume  of  water,  and  the  mixture  spread 
immediately  on  strips  of  linen  and  applied  to  the  part,  then 
powered  with  quick  lime,  it  forms  a  good  cement.  Instead 
of  white  of  egg,  lime  and  cheese  may  be  used,  or  lime  with 
weak  glue  water.  This  lute  dries  very  rapidly,  becoming 
very  hard  and  adhering  strongly  to  glass ;  but  its  great 
inconvenience  is  the  want  of  flexibility. 

White  Lead  mixed  with  Oil. — If  this  mixture  .be  spread 
upon  strips  of  linen,  or  bundles  of  tow,  it  acts  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lime  lutes. 

Yellow  Wax  is  often  usejd  as  a  lute,  but  it  becomes  very 
brittle  at  a  low  temperature.  It  may  be  rendered  less  brittle, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  fiisible,  by  an  admixture  of  one- 
eighth  crude  turpentine. 

Soft  Cemeht  is  prepared  by  fusing  yellow  wax  with  half 
its  weight  of  crude  turpentine  and  a  little  Venetian  red  In 
order  to  colour  it.  It  is  very  flexible,  and  takes  any  desired 
form  under  the  pressiure  of  the  fingers. 
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Watbspboof  Csheht. — Mr.  Edmund  Davy,  F.E.S.,  has  de- 
scribed a  cement  made  by  melting  in  a  saucepan,  two  parts  by 
weight  of  common  pitch,  and  adding  to  it  one  part  by  weight 
of  gutta  percha,  stirring  and  mixing  them  well  together 
until  they  were  completely  incorporated  with  or  united  with 
each  other.  The  mixture  then  formed  a  homogeneous 
fluid  which  may  be  used  in  this  state  for  many  purposes, 
and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  facility  and  tenacity 
with  which  it  adheres  to  metals,  stones,  glass.  It  may  be 
poured  into  a  large  basin  of  cold  water,  in  a  thinner  or 
thicker  stream,  or  as  a  cake.  In  this  state,  while  warm,  it 
is  quite  soft,  but  may  be  soon  taken  up  out  of  the  water  and 
drawn  out  into  longer  or  pressed  into  shorter  pieces,  or 
cut  or  twisted  into  fragments,  which  may  again  be  readily 
reunited  by  pressure.  When  the  cement  is  cold,  or  before, 
it  may  be  removed  from  the  water  and  wiped  dry,  when  it 
is  fit  for  use.  It  is  of  a  black  colour ;  when  cold,  it  is 
hard.  It  is  not  brittle,  but  ha«^  some  degree  of  elasticity, 
which  is  increased  by  a  slight  increase  of  heat.  It  appears 
to  be  not  so  tough  as  gutta  percha  but  more  elastic.  Its 
tenacity  is  very  considerable,  but  inferior  to  gutta  percha. 
It  softens  when  put  into  water  at  about  100°  F. ;  and 
if  the  heat  is  gradually  increased  it  passes  through  inter- 
mediate states  of  softness,  becomes  viscous  like  bird-lime, 
and  may  be  extended  into  threads  of  indefinite  lengtli :  it 
remains  in  this  state  even  when  exposed  for  some  time  in  a 
crucible,  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  at  212°  R  ;  when 
heated  to  above  100°  F.  it  becomes  a  thin  fluid.  Water 
appears  to  have  no  other  action  upon  it  but  that  of  softening 
it  when  warm  or  hot,  and  slowly  hardening  it  when  cold. 
The  cement  adheres  strongly,  if  pressed  on  metal  or  other 
surfaces,  though  water  be  present,  provided  such  surfaces  be 
wann.  This  cement  is  applicable  to  many  useful  purposes. 
It  adheres  with  great  tenacity  to  metals,  wood,  stones,  glass, 
porcelain,  ivory,  leather,  parchment,  paper,  hair,  feathers, 
silk,  woollen,  cotton,  linen  fabrics,  &c.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  glazin  j  windows,  or  as  a  cement  for  aquariums.  This 
cement  does  not  appear  to  affect  water,  and  it  wmU 
apparently  be  found  applicable   for  coating  metal  tanks ; 
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to  secure  the  joints  of  stone  tanks ;  to  make  a  glue  for 
joining  wood,  which  will  not  be  affected  by  damp ;  and  to 

V  prevent  the  depredations  of  insects  on  wood. 

Sesotoub,  ok  Habd  Cexeitt,  is  made  by  fusing  together  at 
the  lowest  possible  temperature  one  part  of  yellow  wax  and 
five  or  six  of  resin,  and  then  adding  gradually  one  part  of  red 
ochre  or  finely-powered  brickdust  (plaster  of  Paris  succeeds 
very  well),  and  then  raising  the  temperature  to  212**  at  least 
until  no  more  froth  arises,  or  agitation  takes  places,  and 
stirring  it  continually  until  cold.  This  cement  is  employed 
in  a  hot  state.  This  lute  is  much  used  for  fixing  brass  caps, 
&c.,  to  air  jars. 

Papeb,  covered  with  common  glue,  is  occasionally 
employed. 

Bladsebs,  cut  in  small  strips,  are  occasionally  used  in 

,  covering  other  lutes,  when  the  pressure  of  gas  is  considerable 

or  when  the  lute  is  subject  to  strain  from  any  other  cause. 
They  are  digested  in  water  until  they  become  soft  and 
flaccid ;  they  are  then  applied  to  the  part  like  a  piece  of 
pasted  paper,  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand.  These  strips 
adhere  very  strongly  to  glass  or  earthenware,  and  tlieir 
adhesive  power  may  be  much  augmented  by  smearing  them 
with  white  of  egg.  Lastly  the  joints  made  in  this  manner  may 
be  made  firmer  by  binding  them  with  string  or  fine  wire. 

Caoutchouc. — Tubes  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  form  a  very 
ready  means  of  attaching  one  piece  of  apparatus  to  another, 
and  they  possess  the  peculiar  advantage  of  flexibility,  whicli 
allows  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  which  they  cannot 
connect  to  move  in  different  directions  to  a  slight  extent,  so 
that  the  whole  is  not  so  likely  to  be  fractured  as  when  con- 
nected in  an  inflexible  manner.  Caoutchouc  is  also  less 
acted  upon  by  gases  and  vapours  than  almost  any  other 
substance  we  know ;  even  chlorine  attacks  it  but  slowly, 
and  when  unvulcanised  it  possesses  the  valuable  property  of 
forming  a  perfect  joint  when  freshly-cut  edges  are  brought 
and  pressed  together,  hence  the  faciHty  with  which  it  is 
manufactured  into  tubes.  The  mode  of  manufacturing  small 
connecting  tubes,  which  are  often  required  to  be  of  unvul- 
canised caoutchouc,   is  as  follows :  Take   a  piece   of  the 
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sheet  caoutchouc  of  the  required  size,  and  warm  it  either 
iu  the  hand  or  before  a  fire,  until  it  is  perfectly  soft  ;  then 
place  it  around  a  glass  rod  of  the  requisite  size,  pressing  the 
edges  close  together  with  the  fingers ;  when  close  together 
cut  ofi*  the  superabundance  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors, 
and  the  newly-cut  edges  will  unite  by  simple  pressure  of  the 
nail.  When  well  executed  the  joint  is  scarcely  apparent. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  caoutchouc  from  adhering  to  the 
rods  on  which  the  tube  is  formed,  a  little  moisture  or  dry 
starch  may  be  employed.  When  caoutchouc  is  not  at  hand, 
oiled  paper  may  be  substituted,  the  joint  being  made  of 
wax. 

Faraday  gives  the  following  directions  for  luting  iron, 
glass,  or  earthenware  retorts,  tubes,  &c.  for  furnace  operations. 
When  the  lute  has  to  withstand  a  very  high  temperature  it 
should  be  made  of  the  best  Stourbridge  clay,  which  is  to  be 
made  into  a  paste  varying  in  thickness  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  operator.  The  pa^te  should  be  beaten  until 
it  is  perfectly  ductile  and  uniform,  and  a  portion  should  then 
be  flattened  out  into  a  cake  of  the  required  thickness,  and 
of  such  a  size  as  shall  be  most  manageable  with  the  vessel 
to  be  coated.  K  the  vessel  be  a  retort  or  flask,  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  cake,  and  the  edges  of  the  latter 
raised  on  all  sides  and  gradually  moulded  and  applied  to 
the  glass  ;  if  it  be  a  tube  if  should  be  laid  on  one  edge  of 
the  plate,  and  then  applied  by  rolling  the  tube  fon\'ard.  In 
all  cases  the  surface  to  be  coated  should  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  piece  of  the  lute  dipped  in  water  for  the  purpose  of 
slightly  moistening  and  leaving  a  little  of  the  earth  upon  it ; 
if  any  part  of  the  surface  becomes  dry  before  the  lute  is 
applied  it  should  be  remoistened.  The  lute  should  be 
pressed  and  rubbed  down  upon  the  glass  successively  from 
the  part  where  the  contact  was  first  made  to  the  edges,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  better  to  make  them  thin  by  pressme 
and  also  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  and  if  at  all  dry  they 
should  be  moistened  with  a  httle  soft  lute.  The  general 
thickness  may  be  about  ^^  to  J  of  an  inch. 

Beinor  thus  luted,  the  vessels  are  afterwards  to  be  placed 
in  a  warm  situation,  over  the  sand-bath  or  near  the  ash-pit, 
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or  in  the  sun's  rays.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry 
rapidly  or  irregularly,  and  should  be  moved  now  and  then 
to  change  their  positions.  To  prevent  cracking  during 
desiccation,  and  the  consequent  separation  of  the  coat  from 
the  vessel,  some  chemists  recommend  the  introduction  of 
fibrous  substances  into  the  lute,  so  as  mechanically  to  increase 
the  tenacity  of  its  parts.  Horse-dung,  chopped  hay  and 
straw,  horse  and  cow-hair,  and  tow  cut  short,  are  amongst 
the  number.  When  these  are  used,  they  should  be  added  in 
small  quantity,  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  add  more 
water  than  with  simple  lute,  and  employ  more  labour  to 
ensure  a  unifonn  mixture.  It  is  best  to  mix  the  chopped 
material  with  the  clay  before  the  water  is  put  to  it,  and  by 
adding  the  latter,  to  mix  at  first  by  stirring  up  the  mass 
lightly  with  a  pointed  stick  or  fork  ;  it  will  then  be  found 
easy,  by  a  little  management,  to  obtain  a  good  mixture 
without  making  it  very  moist. 

The  luting  ought  to  be  made  as  dry  as  possible  consis- 
tent with  facility  in  workhig  it.  The  wetter  it  is  the  more 
liable  to  crack  in  drying,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Willis  recommends,  when  earthenware  retorts,  &c., 
are  to  be  rendered  impervious  to  air,  the  following  coating  : 
One  ounce  of  borax  is  to  be  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  as  much  slaked  hme  added  as  will  make 
a  thin  paste.  This  composition  is  to  be  spread  over  the 
vessel  with  a  brush,  and  when  dry,  a  coating  of  slaked  lime 
and  linseed  oil  is  to  be  applied.  This  will  dry  sufficiently 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Ieoh  Cbmeht. — This  mixture  is  used  for  making  perma- 
nent joints  generally  between  surfaces  of  iron.  Clean  iron 
borings  or  turnings  are  to  be  slightly  pounded,  so  as  to  be 
broken  but  not  pulverised :  the  result  is  to  be  sifted 
coarsely,  mixed  with  powdered  sal-ammoniac  and  sulphur, 
and  enough  water  to  moisten  the  whole  slightly.  The  pro- 
pbrtions  are  1  sulphur,  2  sal-ammoniac,  and  80  iron.  No 
more  should  be  mixed  than  can  be  used  at  one  time.  Mr. 
Cooley  states  that  he  is  informed  by  one  of  the  first  engineers 
in  London  that  the  strongest  cement  is  made  without  sulphur, 
and  with  only  one  or  two  parts  of  sal-ammoniac  to  100  of  iron 
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borings :  but  that  when  the  work  is  required  to  dry  rapidly, 
as  for  the  steam  joints  of  machinery  wanted  in  haste,  the 
quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  is  increased  a  Uttle,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  sulphur  is  added.  This  addition  makes  it 
set  quicker,  but  reiluces  its  strength.  Several  excellent 
cements  are  described  in  CJooley's  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical 
Eeceipts.'    From  these  the  following  are  selected : — 

Bealb's  Cexevt. — Chalk  60  parts  :  lime  and  salt,  of  each 
20  parts ;  Bamsey  sand  10  parts ;  iron  filings  or  dust  and 
blue  or  red  clay  of  each,  5  parts.  Grind  together  and  cal- 
cine.   This  is  patented  as  a  fire-proof  cement. 

BoiLsx  Ceksvt. — Dried  clay  in  powder  6  lbs.,  iron  fiUngs 
1  lb.,  made  into  a  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  This  is 
used  to  stop  leaks  and  cracks  in  iron  boilers,  stoves,  &c. 

Brvrxb'8  Csxbht. — Clay  3  parts ;  slaked  lime  1  part : 
mix  and  expose  them  to  a  fuU  red  heat  for  3  hours,  then 
grind  to  powder. 

This  miakes  a  good  hydraulic  cement. 

QzTCHiABisE  OJ  Znrc  Cemsvt. — In  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  of  1 '49  to  1 '6  5  specific  gravity,  dissolve  3  per  cent,  of 
borax  or  sal-ammoniac,  and  then  add  oxide  of  zinc  which 
has  been  heated  to  redness,  until  the  mass  is  of  a  proper 
consistence.  This  cement  becomes  as  hard  as  marble.  It 
may  be  cast  in  moulds  hke  plaster  of  Paris. 

Gbucibles,  Cupels,  etc. — ^The  crucibles  best  known  in 
commerce  are  the  Hessian,  the  Cornish,  the  Stourbridge,  and 
the  London  day  crucibles ;  charcoal,  plumbago,  iron,  por- 
celain, platinum,  silver  and  gold  crucibles  are  also  required 
in  small  operations.  Of  the  clay  crucibles,  the  London  pots 
are  much  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  their  very  refitictory 
nature.  They  resist  the  action  of  fused  oxide  of  lead  better 
than  most  clay  crucibles,  and  they  are  also  much  better 
made  than  the  two  other  kinds,  being  much  smoother  and 
more  regularly  formed.  They  have  the  form  of  a  triangular 
pyramid  (see  fig.  58,  crucibles  and  cover),  and  are  made  iti 
such  sizes  that  they  fit  one  into  the  other,  forming  nests.  The 
triangular  form  is  very  convenient,  because  there  are  three 
spouts,  firom  either  of  idiich  can  be  poured  the  fused  con- 
tents of  the  pot.     The  Cornish  crucibles  are  circular,  and  do 
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iiot  stand  chaDges  of  temperature  ao  well  as  the  London 
pots,  neither  can  they  endure  such  an  extreme  of  heat, 
Fio.  S8.  for  they  a^lutinate  and  run  to- 

gether at  a  temperature  which 
does    not    touch    the    others. 
Dr.  Percy  says  they  are  more 
generally  useful  than  any  other 
crucible.     The  Hessian  pots  are 
the  worst  of  all;  they  do  not 
stand  moderate  change  of  tem- 
perature without  risk  of  frac- 
ture, BO  that  they  require  to  be 
very  carefully  used.     There  is 
also  another   kind    of   pot    in 
use,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  London  crucibles, 
termed  a  *  skittle  pot,'  from  its  resemblance  to  the  or- 
dinary wooden  skittle  or  ninepin.    They  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  the  fiision  of  lai^e  masses  of  matter,  or  such 
substances  as  boil  or  bubble  much  when  heated.   Plumbago 
or  graphite  crucibles  are  rapidly  superseding  all  other  kinds 
when  metda  have  to  be  melted.    They  possess  many  advan- 
tages over  clay  crucibles.    Their  surface  is  very  smooth  ; 
they  are  not  liable  to  crack,  however  violent  the  changes  of 
temperature  may  be  to  which  they  are  subjected ;  they 
bear  the  highest  heat  without  softening,  and  can  be  used 
repeatedly.    Owing  to  the  reducing  property  of  the  carbon 
they  contain,  they  must  not  be  employed  when  oxidising 
actions  are  required. 

The  Patent  Plumbago  Crucible  Company  have  recently 
introduced  a  very  excellent  fluxing  crucible.  It  is  made 
of  fine  white  china  day,  is  perfectly  smooth  inside  and 
out,  and  will  stand  very  high  temperatures  without  softening. 
Stourbridge  clay  crucibles  are  not  much  used.  They 
require  the  greatest  care  in  using  them,  and  are  spoilt  after 
the  first  operation. 

Porcelain  crucibles  are  not  used  in  large  assaying  or 
metallui^cal  operations,  but  they  are  invaluable  in  small 
laboratory  experiments.  They  are  practically  infusible, 
arc  litdc  liable  to  crack,'  and  are  almost  unacted  on  by 
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reagents  and  fluxes.  In  many  cases  they  will  replace  the 
more  expensive  platinum  crucibles,  and  where  easily  re* 
ducible  metals  are  under  treatment,  they  must  be  used  in 
preference  to  platinum. 

Crucibles  in  order  to  be  perfect  and  capable  of  being 
used  indifferently  for  any  6peration,  ought  to  possess  the 
four  following  qualities :  firstly,  not  to  break  or  split  when 
exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature ;  secondly,  to  be 
invisible ;  thirdly,  to  be  only  slightly  attacked  by  the  fused 
substances  they  may  contain;  fourtMy  and  lastly,  to  be 
impermeable,  or  nearly  so,  to  liquids  and  gases.  But  as  it 
is  very  difficult  to  unite  all  these  qualifications,  various  kinds 
of  pots  are  made  to  fulfil  one  or  more  of  them. 

In  order  to  render  crucibles  capable  of  withstanding 
changes  of  temperature  without  breaking,  a  certain  proportion 
of  substances  infusible  by  themselves,  is  mixed  with  the 
pasty  clay ;  sand,  flint,  fragments  of  old  crucibles,  black-lead, 
and  coke,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  They  are  reduced  to 
a  state  of  division  more  or  less  fine,  according  to  the  grain 
of  the  clay  paste.  For  ordinary  pots,  the  powder  ought  not 
to  be  very  fine ;  but  for  porcelain  crucibles  it  ought  to  be  as 
fine  as  flour.  The  choice  of  these  various  bodies  depends 
upon  the  use  for  which  the  crucible  is  intended. 

The  most  refiractory  crucibles  are  those  made  with  the 
pare  clays,  or  such  as  contain  little  or  no  oxide  of  iron,  and 
especially  iree  from  calcareous  matters.  Amongst  those  clays, 
the  best  are  those  which  contain  most  silica ;  nevertheless, 
these  are  not  absolutely  infiisible,  and  in  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  a  wind  furnace  they  sometimes  soften  so  much  as 
actually  to  fall  into  a  shapeless  mass.  This  defect,  as  before 
stated,  can  be  in  some  measure  diminished  by  mixing  with 
the  clay  a  quantity  of  graphite  or  coke ;  either  of  these 
sul^tances  forms  a  kind  of  solid  skeleton,  which  retains  the 
softened  day,  and  prevents  its  falling  out  of  shape. 

Coke  and  black-lead  are  more  efficacious  than  sand, 
because  they  have  no  action  on  day,  whilst  sand  forms  a 
fusible  compound  with  it  If  too  large  a  quantity  of  black- 
lead  or  coke  be  employed,  it  gradually  consumes  in  the  fire, 
and  the  pots  become  porous,  and  break  at  the  least  move  • 

I  2 
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ment.    Wood  charcoal  can  be  used  instead  of  black-lead 
or  coke,  but  is  not  so  good,  as  it  hwms  more  readily. 

Black-lead  crucibles  are  generally  composed  of  1  part  of 
refiractory  day,  and  from  2  to  3  of  black-lead.  These  pots 
withstand  all  pos^ble  changes  of  temperature  without 
cracking,  and  their  form  is  rarely  changed  by  the  heat,  not 
because  they  are  absolutely  infusible,  but  because  they  are 
supported  by  the  skeleton  of  graphite. 

Crucibles  into  whose  composition  carbonaceous  matters 
enter,  reduce  any  oxides  that  may  be  heated  in  them,  and 
hence  are  inconvenient  in  certain  cases.  They  can,  never- 
thdes,.  be  employed  in  aU  c^  by  giving  4^  a  lining  of 
clay,  which  must  be  tolerably  thick,  and  well  dried  before 
use. 

Earthen  crucibles,  which  have  not  been  baked  at  a  white 
heat,  are  more  or  less  permeable  to  liquids  and  gases, 
according  to  the  grain.  In  order  to  render  them  imperme- 
able to  liquids,  they  must  be  heated  to  such  a  temperature  as 
will  suffice  to  fuse  the  outside.  When  treated  in  this  way, 
however,  they  are  very  liable  to  crack  with  sudden  changes 
of  temperature:  the  best  method,  therefore,  of  rendering 
them  capable  of  containing  water,  &c.,  is  to  coat  them  with 
the  mixture  of  borax  and  lime  described  as  Willis's  lute. 

In  order  that  crucibles  may  resist  the  corrosive  action  of 
the  fused  substances  contained  within  them,  they  must  be 
as  compact  as  possible,  and  the  substance  of  which  they  are 
made  must  have  httle  or  no  tendency  to  combine  witii  the 
fused  contents.  The  metals  and  their  non-oxidised  com- 
pounds neither  attack  clay  nor  black-lead ;  but  there  are, 
nevertheless,  some  metaUic  substances,  galena,  for  instance, 
which,  without  exercising  any  chemical  action  on  earthy 
matters,  have  the  property  of  filtering  through  their  pores. 

The  readily  reducible  oxides  gradually  corrode  black-lead 
crucibles  and  those  pots  in  the  composition  of  which  coke 
enters,  by  burning  the  carbonaceous  matter.  The  greater 
nimiber  of  these  oxides,  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  glasses 
(which  are  fusible  silicates,  borates,  &c.),  act  more  or  less 
powerfully  on  the  earthy  base  of  all  crucibles ;  so  that  these 
substances  are  most   difficult  to  'keep  in  fusion  for  any 
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length  of  time.  They  attack  the  crucible  layer  by  layer, 
dissolving  the  substance  of  which  it  is  compost,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  time  rendering  it  so  thin  that  it  cannot  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  molten  mass  within  it ;  and  the  fracture 
of  the  pot,  and  consequent  loss  of  contents,  is  inevitable. 

Under  the  same  circimistances,  all  those  crucibles  whose 
texture  is  loose,  are  more  readily  corroded  than  those  with  a 
firm,  compact  body ;  because  the  corrosive  substance  filters 
to  a  certain  depth  in  the  former  crucibles,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, has  a  larger  surface  to  act  upon  than  when  it  is 
contained  in  a  compact  pot. 

Earthen  crucibles  may  be  assayed  by  noticing  the  time 
they  will  contain  fused  litharge,  which  exercises  a  very 
corrosive  action  on  them,  honey-combing  them  in  all  direc- 
tions; and  those  pots  which  contain  it  longest  without 
undergoing  much  damage,  may  be  considered  the  best. 
However,  this  method  of  assay  is  not  exact,  even  by  taking 
into  account  the  thickness  of  the  pot,  for  litharge  runs  through 
crucibles ;  firstly,  because  it  is  very  fusible,  and  easily  filters 
through  their  pores ;  and  secondly,  it  has  the  property  of 
forming  fusible  compounds  with  all  the  silicates  by  com- 
bining with  them.  From  these  remarks,  it  will  be  evident 
that  a  crucible  whose  grain  is  loose  will  readily  allow  litharge 
to  pass  through  it,  however  slightly  its  substance  may  be 
fusible  or  acted  on ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  very 
easily  acted  on  (even  when  infusible)  when  it  has  an  ex- 
tremely fine  grain ;  so  that  the  promptitude  with  which  a 
crucible  is  traversed  by  lithai^e  bears  no  relation  to  its  fusi- 
bility. A  crucible  of  pure  quartz  will  be  very  readily  attacked 
by  litharge,  because  the  latter  has  much  affinity  for  silica, 
and  the  simple  silicates  of  lead  are  all  very  fusible ;  whilst  a 
crucible  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  which  by  itself 
is  very  fiisible,  would  be  corroded  less  rapidly,  because  the 
oxide  of  lead  has  much  less  affinity  for  the  earths  than  it 
has  for  the  silica ;  moreover,  it  forms  lesa  fiisible  compounds 
with  the  earths  than  with  silica  alone.  The  assays  of  cru- 
cibles with  litharge,  if  not  of  use  in  ascertaining  their  degree 
of  fusibility,  fulfils  perfectly  its  object  when  it  is  wished  to 
prove  the  resistance  a  crucible  has  to  the  corrosive  action  of 
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various  bodies  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  for  of  all  fusible  sub- 
stances, none  exercise  such  a  powerful  action  on  earthy- 
matters  as  litharge. 

Crucibles  ought  not  only  to  resist  the  corrosive  action  of 
those  bodies  they  may  contain,  but  alsi)  that  of  the  ash  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  These  ashes  being  often  calcareous,  alkaline,  or 
ferruginous,  act  on  the  clayey  part  of  the  crucibles  exactly 
as  the  fluxes.  Whence  it  foUows,  that  those  crucibles  which 
contain  litharge  longest,  will  also  resist  the  action  of  the 
fluxes  best. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  fusibility  of  a  crucible,  a  direct 
experiment  must  be  made,  either  by  heating  a  piece  in  a 
crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  scertaining  if  its  angles  be 
rounded,  if  its  substance  has  become  translucid,  &c. ;  or, 
better  still,  by  heating  the  crucible  to  be  assayed  with  another 
whose  properties  are  well  known. 

As  to  permeabiUty,  it  may  approximately  be  ascertained 
by  filhng  two  crucibles  with  water,  and  noting  what  length 
of  time  is  required  to  empty  them  completely ;  the  crucible 
which  contains  it  longest  being,  of  course,  the  least  per- 
meable. 

To  prove  if  a  crucible  be  able  to  sustain  great  changes  of 
temperature  without  breaking,  introduce  it,  perfectly  cold, 
into  a  furnace  full  of  lighted  coal :  take  it  out  when  reddish 
white,  and  expose  it  to  a  current  of  cold  air  produced  by  a 
bellows  or  otherwise :  if  it  stand  these  trials,  it  may  be 
heated  afresh  and  plunged  red-hot  into  water,  and  if  it  be 
not  broken,  placed  immediately  in  the  fire.  The  best  pots 
support  all  these  operations  without  breaking ;  but  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  filled  with  innumerable  small  fissures, 
through  which  fused  matters  can  pass.  This  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  fusing  rapidly  in  the  assay  pot  a  quantity  of 
lithai^e :  if  these  be  present,  the  fused  oxide  will  readily 
filter  through  them. 

Ohaeooal  Csuciblss. — ^As  all  oxidised  matters  act  readily 
on  clay  pots,  and  a  great  number  of  the  metals  and  their 
compounds  adhere  to  them,  they  have  long  since  been 
replaced,  under  certain  circumstances,  by  charcoal  crucibles, 
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whidi  do  not  possess  these  disadvantages.  The  older  asaayera 
used  merely  a  piece  of  charcoal,  with  a  hole  made  in  it,  and 
then  bovmd  round  with  iron  orother  wire.  The  use  of  these 
has,  however  been  abandoned  for  some  time,  and  earthen- 
ware crumbles  lined  with  charcoal  have  been  substituted 


(see  fig.  59,  a,  b,  and  c).  These  may  be  considered  as  chai- 
coal  pots  enveloped  with  refractory  clay ;  they  are  solid, 
always  free  from  citicks,  and  easy  of  preparation,  and  they 
have  the  same  properties  as  the  solid  charcoal  crucibles 
without  their  inconveniences. 

In  order  to  prepare  these  crudblea,  the  charcoal  must  be 
chosen  careftilly,  so  as  to  contain  no  foreign  substances ;  it 
must  be  pulverised  and  passed  through  a  sieve ;  the  powder 
moistened  with  water,  mixed  with  a  spatula,  and  thwi 
kneaded  with  the  fingers  until  il  just  adheres,  and  forms 
adhesive  lumps  without  being  sufficiently  wet  to  adhere  to 
the  hand.  Some  advise  the  addition  of  gum  to  the  water 
with  which  the  charcoal  is  moistened.  The  crucible  is 
moistened  slightly  by  being  plunged  into  water,  and  with- 
drawn as  speedily  as  possible,  and  about  half  an  inch  in 
depth  of  the  charcoal  paste,  prepared  as  above,  placed  in  it ; 
the  paste  is  then  pressed  firmly  down,  by  means  of  a  wooden 
pestle  :  the  blows  are  to  be  slight  at  firat,  and  then  increase 
in  force  until  it  is  as  firm  as  possible :  another  layer  is  then 
applied  and  pressed  as  before,  and  the  process  repeated 
until  the  crucible  is  quite  full,  taking  great  cjireto  render  all 
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as  firm  as  possible,  especially  at  the  sides.  In  order  to  make 
each  layer  adhere  firmly  to  the  other,  the  surface  must  be 
scratched  rather  deeply  with  the  point  of  a  knife  before  a 
new  layer  is  apphed.  When  the  crucible  is  completely  filled, 
a  hole  is  to  be  scooped  in  the  charcoal  of  about  the  form  of 
the  pot.  The  sides  are  then  rendered  smooth  by  friction 
with  a  glass  rod.  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  so  that  the 
metallic  globules  produced  in  an  assay  may  not  be  retained 
by  the  asperities  of  the  lining,  but  may  be  readily  enabled  to 
unite  into  one  button.  When  a  lined  charcoal  pot  is  well 
made,  its  sides  are  very  smooth  and  shining.  For  ordinary 
use,  the  lining  may  be  fths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  bottom 
and  ^th  or  so  at  the  sides ;  but  in  some  cases,  for  instance, 
when  the  substance  to  be  fused  is  capable  of  filtering 
through  the  lining  and  attacking  the  pot  as  a  flux,  it  must 
be  at  least  twice  the  above  thickness  in  every  part. 

Lined  crucibles  have  many  advantages  over  plain  crucibles. 
The  lining  gives  them  greater  solidity,  and  prevents  a  loss  of 
shape  when  softened  ;  for  plain  crucibles  are  always  three- 
fourths  empty  when  their  contents  are  fused,  on  account  of 
contraction  in  volume :  the  pots  then  have  nothing  to  sus- 
tain their  sides  when  they  soften  towards  the  end  of  the 
assay,  at  which  period  the  highest  temperature  is  employed. 
Besides,  vitreous  matters  do  not  penetrate  the  Uning,  and, 
exercising  no  action  on  it,  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity,  and  the  exact  weight  determined  :  if  fused  in  a  plain 
pot,  the  weight  could  not  be  ascertained,  because  a  portion 
would  adhere  to  the  sides,  and  the  resulting  mass  would  not 
be  pure,  having  taken  up  a  portion  of  the  crucible  in  which 
the  fusion  was  effected. 

The  lining,  too,  effects  the  reduction  of  certain  metallic 
oxides  by  cementation,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
adding  powdered  charcoal  to  the  body  to  be  reduced.  This 
property  is  very  valuable,  because,  when  an  oxide  is  reduced 
by  mixing  it  with  charcoal,  an  excess  must  always  be  em- 
ployed, and  this  excess  remains  with  the  metal,  and  prevents 
its  exact  weight  from  being  ascertained.  No  oxidising  sub- 
stances or  bodies  which  readily  part  with  oxygen  (oxide  of 
copper,  for  example)  must  be  calcined  in  a  plumbago  or 
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charcoal  lined  crucible,  unless  indeed  the  chemical  union  of 
the  charcoal  with  the  oxygen  is  desired. 

LiHS  Cbuciblbs. — Some  years  ago  Deville  proposed  the 
use  of  crudbles  cut  out  of  solid  blocks  of  pure  lime,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  carbon  and  silicon  into  metals 
and  alloys  during  the  process  of  fiision. 

The  results  of  experiments  made  with  such  crucibles  were 
found  to  be  extremely  satisfactory,  and  metals  fused  therein, 
as  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  &c.,  were  obtained  far 
purer  and  more  malleable  and  ductile  than  when  fused  in 
the  usual  clay  or  brasque  crucibles.  Unless,  however,  the 
crucibles  required  were  of  very  small  size,  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  blocks  of  lime  for  shaping  them  sufficiently 
large  and  free  from  flaws ;  and  experiment  showed  a  con- 
siderable loss,  both  by  breakage  when  shaping  them,  and 
by  their  cracking  when  in  the  furnace.  In  order  to 
obviate  this,  trials  were  made  with  clay  crucibles  lined  with 
lime,  but  ineffectually,  as  these  crucibles  invariably  melted 
down  before  the  requisite  heat  was  arrived  at — a  result  due 
to  the  action  of  the  lime  itself  upon  the  clay  outer  crucible. 

Mr.  David  Forbes,  F.RS.,  has  published  in  the  *  Chemical 
News,'  the  result  of  some  very  valuable  experiments  on  this 
subject.  The  arrangement  he  proposes  fully  answers  the 
purpose  ;  the  crucibles  being  capable  of  standing  the  heat 
of  melted  wrought  iron  or  cobalt  without  fusion  or  cracking, 
as  well  as  of  being  made  of  any  reasonable  size. 

A  clay  crucible  of  somewhat  larger  capacity  than  the 
desired  lime  one,  is  filled  with  common  lamp-black,  compres- 
ing  the  same  by  stamping  it  well  down.  The  centre  is  then 
cut  out  with  a  knife  until  a  shell  or  hning  of  lamp-black 
is  left  firmly  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  and  about 
half  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  crucibles ;  this  lining  is  now  well  rubbed  down  with  a 
thick  glass-rod  until  its  surface  takes  a  fine  glaze  or  polish, 
and  the  whole  cavity  is  then  filled  up  with  finely-powdered 
caustic  lime,  thoroughly  pressed  down,  and  a  central  cavity 
cut  out  as  before;  or  the  lime-powder  may  be  at  once 
rammed  down  round  a  central  core  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
intend^  lime  crucible. 
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This  lime  lining  is  naturally  rather  soft  before  being  placed 
in  the  furnace,  but  upon  heating,  agglutinate  and  forms  a 
strong  and  compact  crucible,  which  is  prevented  acting  upon 
the  outer  one  by  the  interposed  thin  lamp-black  layer,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment  generally  turns  out  as  solid  and 
compact  as  those  made  in  the  lathe. 

Experiments  made  with  such  crucibles,  even  up  to  dimen- 
sions containing  several  pounds  of  metal,  have  proved  them 
extremely  well  suited  for  these  operations,  and  doubtless 
similar  crucibles  could  be  made,  lined  with  magnesia  or 
alumina  as  required.  In  some  cases  ordinary  black-lead 
crucibles,  lined  with  powdered  lime,  magnesia,  or  alumina, 
might  possibly  be  found  to  answer. 

Having  frequently  used  lime  crucibles  in  metallurgical 
operations,  and  having  met  with  the  inconvenience  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Forbes,  the  writer  can  appreciate  the  great  value 
of  his  improvement.  It  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  ex- 
tensively adopted  in  metallurgical  laboratories. 

In  certain  particular  experiments,  crucibles  are  lined  with 
other  bodies  besides  charcoal  and  lime,  such  as  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  or  chalk,  by  merely  moistening  their  respective 
powders  with  water,  and  applying  the  paste  as  above  de- 
cribed  for  the  charcoaL  A  shght  layer  of  chalk  lessens  the 
liability  of  attack  from  fused  litharge. 

ALxnask  Csuciblss  axe  strongly  to  be  recommended  in 
many  metallurgical  operations.  They  are  made  in  the 
following  manner.  Ammonia  alum  is  ignited  at  a  full  red 
or  white  heat,  when  it  leaves  behind  pure  alumina  in  a 
dense  compact  form  :  this  is  to  be  finely  powdered.  To  a 
solution  of  another  portion  of  ammonia  alum  in  water, 
ammonia  is  added,  when  alumina  is  precipitated  in  a  gela- 
tinous state :  this  is  to  be  washed  until  free  from  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  The  dense  alumina  is  then  mixed  with  water 
and  worked  up  into  a  paste,  the  precipitated  gelatinous 
alumina  being  kneaded  in  from  time  to  time ;  this  gives 
coherency :  and  when  suflScient  has  been  added  (which  must 
be  ascertained  experimentally),  the  mass  may  be  moulded 
into  shape.  These  crucibles  require  slow  and  careful  drying ; 
but  they  well  repay  all  the  care  which  is  bestowed  on  them, 
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for  they  do  not  readily  crack,  are  attacked  by  yery  few 
fluxes,  give  out  no  impurities  to  metals  which  are  melted 
in  them,  and  are  infusible  at  the  highest  heat  of  the  furnace. 

MatiLKaktiH  Isov  anicibles  are  often  veiy  serviceable  in 
assays  of  fusibility,  and  of  certain  selenides  and  sulphides,  as 
in  assays  of  galena  or  ordinary  lead  ore.  They  are  either 
made  of  hammered  sheet  iron  or  by  plugging  up  small  iron 
tubes,  as  gun-barrels,  &c.  The  latter  are  preferable,  because 
thick  solid  crucibles  can  be  used  a  number  of  times,  whilst 
the  others  are  necessarily  very  thin  and  can  be  used  only  once. 
Whenever  iron  crucibles  are  employed  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  they  must  be  placed  in  those  of  earthenware, 
which  protect  them  from  the  oxidating  action  of  the  air;  but 
when  Uiey  are  not  heated  above  the  temperature  of  a  copper 
assay,  they  may  be  used  naked,  if  tolerably  thick. 

For  assays  at  the  above  temperature,  cast-iron  crucibles 
may  be  employed  with  advantage,  instead  of  wrought-iron, 
becEtuse  they  are  very  nearly  as  good,  and  much  less  expensive. 

PiiATDrra  Cbucibles. — Platinum  crucibles  are  invaluable 
in  a  laboratory.  Few  pieces  of  apparatus  are  used  so  fre- 
quently by  the  diemist  Their  chief  use  is  in  the  ignition  of 
precipitates,  and  the  decomposition  of  aliceous  minerals  by 
fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates.  They  are  preferable  to 
porcelain,  as  not  being  fragile  and  being  more  readily  heated 
to  redness  over  the  gas  or  spirit  flame.  Their  most  con- 
venient size  is  1^  inch  high  and  1^  inch  wide  at  the  top. 

In  employing  a  crucible  for  the  incineration  of  filters  in 
quantitative  assays  by  the  wet  way,  it  sometimes  happens  (as, 
for  instance,  with  chloride  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  lead)  that 
the  employment  of  platinum  is  inadmissible.  In  these  cases 
thin  porcelain  crucibles  must  be  used.  The  analyst  will,  how- 
ever, firequently  experience  diflGiculty,  owing  to  the  extreme 
slowness  with  which,  in  many  cases,  the  last  portions  of  the 
carbon  of  a  filter  are  consumed  when  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  following 
simple  method  of  obviating  the  difficulty — as  practised  in 
the  laboratory  of  Professor  Scheerer,  in  Freiberg — ^has  ever 
received  the  publicity  which  it  deserves.  Whenever  a  filter 
upon  which  a  substance  capable  of  injuring  platinum  has 
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been  collected  has  to  be  incinerated,  the  porcelain  crucible 
or  capsule  in  which  the  process  is  to  be  conducted,  should 
be  placed  within  a  vessel  of  platinum  of  similar  form,  and 
the  whole  ignited  in  the  usual  way.  Whether  the  greatly 
accelerated  rapidity  of  combustion  of  the  carbon  which  en- 
sues depends  upon  a  more  equal  distribution  of  heat  brought 
about  by  the  greater  conducting  power  of  the  metal — an 
explanation  which  is  current  for  the  somewhat  analogous 
c^se  of  copper-coated  glass  flasks — or  whether,  as  seems 
probable,  the  power  of  the  porcelain  vessel  to  absorb  heat 
be  really  increased  by  the  interposition  of  the  platinum.; 
whether  both  these  causes  be  of  hifluence,  or  the  result  depends 
upon  another  less  apparent  reason ;  or  finally,  whether  vessels 
of  some  other  metal  would  not  be  preferable  to  those  of 
platinum,  are  questions  which  are  open  to  discussion. 

Fresenius  gives  the  following  excellent  directions  as  to 
the  preservation  of  platinum  crucibles.  The  analyst  should 
acquire  the  habit  of  cleaning  and  polishing  the  platinum 
crucible  always  after  using  it.  This  should  be  done,  as 
recommended  by  Berzelius,  by  friction  with  moist  sea-sand, 
whose  grains  are  all  round,  and  do  not  scratch.  The  writer 
has  found  this  method  to  answer  extremely  well.  The  sand  is 
rubbed  on  with  the  finger,  and  the  desired  effect  is  produced 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  adoption  of  this  habit  is  attended 
with  the  pleasure  of  always  working  with  a  bright  crucible, 
and  the  profit  of  prolonging  its  existence.  This  mode  of 
cleaning  is  all  the  more  necessary,  when  one  ignites  over 
gas-lamps,  since  at  this  high  temperature  crucibles  soon 
acquire  a  grey  coating,  which  arises  from  a  superficial 
loosening  of  the  platinum,  A  little  scouring  with  sea-sand 
readily  removes  the  appearance  in  question,  without  causing 
any  notable  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  crucible. 

In  connection  with  some  sensible  remarks  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  use  of  sand  in  cleaning  platinum  crucibles, 
Erdmann  explains  in  the  following  way  the  cause  of  the  grey 
coating  which  forms  upon  platinum  crucibles  whenever  they 
are  ignited  in  the  flame  of  Bunsen'a  gas-burner.  This 
coating  has  given  rise  to  much  annoyance  and  solicitude 
among  chemists.     Indeed  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  the 
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use  of  BuQsen's  burner  is  unadvisable  in  quantitative  analysis, 
since  by  means  of  it  the  weight  of  platinum  crucibles  is 
altered  and  the  crucibles  themselves  injured.  The  coating 
is  produced  most  rapidly  when  the  crucible  is  placed  in  the 
inner  cone  of  the  flame,  and  the  more  readily  in  proportion 
as  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  is  burned  is  higher. 
Having  found  it  advantageous  to  maintain,  by  means  of  a 
special  small  gas-holder,  a  pressure  of  four  or  five  inches 
upon  the  gas  used  in  his  own  laboratory,  Erdmann  observed 
that  the  strong  gas-flame  thus  afforded,  immediately  oc- 
casioned the  formation  of  a  dull  ring  upon  the  polished 
metal  placed  in  the  inner  flame,  this  ring  being  especially 
conspicuous  when  the  crucible  becomes  red-hot ;  it  increased 
continually,  so  that  after  long-continued  ignition,  the  whole 
of  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  was  found  to  be  grey  and  with 
its  lustre  dimmed. 

This  ling  is  caused  neither  by  sulphur,  as  some  have 
believed,  nor  by  a  coating  of  inorganic  matter,  but  is  simply 
a  superficial  loosening  of  the  texture  of  the  platinum,  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  heat ;  whence  it  first  of  all  appears 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame.  In  consequence  of  the 
serious  damage  which  the  gas  furnace  causes,  many  chemists 
now  discard  gas  and  ignite  platinum  crucibles  over  specially 
constructed  spirit  lamps. 

Li  conjunction  with  Pettenkofer,  Erdmann  instituted 
several  experiments,  which  have  left  but  little  doubt  that  the 
phenomenon  depends  upon  a  molecidar  alteration  of  the 
surface  of  the  metal.  If  a  weighed  polished  crucible  be 
ignited  for  a  long  time  over  Bunsen's  lamp,  the  position  of 
the  crucible  being  changed  irom  time  to  time,  in  order  that 
the  greatest  possible  portion  of  its  surface  shall  be  covered 
with  the  grey  coating,  and  its  weight  be  then  determined 
anew,  it  will  be  found  that  this  has  not  increased.  The 
coating  cannot  be  removed  either  by  melting  with  bisulphate 
of  potash  or  with  carbonate  of  soda.  It  disappears,  how- 
ever, when  the  metal  is  polished  with  sand ;  the  loss  of  weight 
which  the  crucible  undergoes  being  exceedingly  insignificant, 
a  crucible  weighing  25  grammes  having  lost  hardly  half  a 
milligramme.     When  the  grey  coating  of  the  crucible  is 
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examined  under  the  microscope,  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that 
the  metal  has  acquired  a  rough,  almost  warty,  surface,  which 
disappears  when  it  is  polished  with  sand.  Platinum  wires, 
which  are  frequently  ignited  in  the  gas-flame — ^for  example, 
the  triangles  which  are  used  to  support  crucibles — become, 
as  it  is  known,  grey  and  brittle.  Under  the  microscope, 
they  exhibit  a  multitude  of  fine  longitudinal  cracks,  which, 
as  the  original  superficial  alteration  penetrates  deeper, 
become  more  open,  or,  as  it  were,  spongy,  until,  finally,  the 
wire  breaks. 

If  such  wire  is  strongly  and  perseveringly  rubbed  with 

sand,  the  cracks  disappear,  and  the  wire  becomes  smooth  and 

polished ;  for  the  grains  of  sand,  acting  like  burnishers,  restore 

the  original  tenacity  of  the  metal,  very  little  of  its  substance 

\  being  rubbed  oflf  meanwhile.     The  loosening  effect  of  a 

strong  heat  upon  metals  is  beautifully  exhibited  when  silver 
is  ignited  in  the  gas-flame ;  a  thick  pohshed  sheet  of  silver 
immediately  becoming  dull  white  when  thus  heated.  Under 
the  microscope  the  metal  appears  swollen  and  warty.  Where 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  inner  flame  along 
its  circumference,  this  warty  condition  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  A  stroke  with  the  burnishing  stone,  however, 
presses  down  the  loosened  particles,  and  reproduces  the 
original  polish.  This  peculiar  condition  which  the  surface 
of  silver  assumes  when  it  is  ignited,  is  weU  known  to  silver- 
smiths ;  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  etching  with  acids,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  dull  white  in  silver, 
appears  grey  in  platinum. 

If  each  commencement  of  this  loosening  is  again  destroyed, 
the  crucibles  will  be  preserved  unaltered,  otherwise  they 
must  gradually  become  brittle.  Crucibles  of  the  alloy  of 
platinum  and  iridium  are  altered  like  those  of  platinum,  when 
they  are  ignited.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  reproduce  the  original  polish  of  the  metal  by  means  of 
sand,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  greater  harihiess  of  the 
alloy. 

The  sand  used  should  be  well  worn.  When  examined 
under  the  microscope,  no  grain  of  it  should  exhibit  sharp 
edges  or  comers ;  all  the  angles  should  be  obtuse. 
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If  there  are  spots  on  the  platinum  crucibles  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  the  sand  without  wearing  away  too  much  of 
the  metal,  a  little  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  fused  in  the  crucible, 
the  fluid  mass  shaken  about  mside,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
cracible  finally  boiled  with  water.  There  are  two  ways  of 
cleaning  crucibles  soiled  outside :  either  the  crucible  is  placed 
in  a  larger  one,  and  the  interspace  filled  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa,  which  is  then  heated  to  fusion ;  or  the  crucible  is 
placed  on  a  platinum  wire  triangle  heated  to  redness,  and 
then  sprinkled  over  with  powdered  bisulphate  of  potassa. 
Instead  of  the  bisulphate  borax  may  be  used.  Never  forget 
at  last  to  polish  the  crucible  with  sea-sand  again. 

When  the  crucible  is  dean,  it  is  placed  upon  a  clear 
platinum-wire  triangle,  ignited,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  desic- 
cator, and  weighed.  This  operation,  though  not  indispens- 
able, is  still  always  advisable,  that  the  weighing  of  the 
empty  and  the  filled  crucible  may  be  performed  under  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  circumstances. 

In  using  platinum  crucibles,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
certain  substances  must  not  be  ignited  in  them.  Berzelius 
says,  that  *•  it  is  improper  to  ignite  in  platinum  vessels  the 
caustic  alkalies  or  tlie  nitrates  of  any  alkaline  base,  such  as 
lime,  baryta,  or  strontia,  because  the  aflBinity  of  the  alkali 
for  oxide  of  platinum,  causes  a  very  considerable  oxidation 
of  the  metal ;  and  after  the  saline  matter  is  removed,  the 
surface  of  the  metal  is  found  to  be  honeycombed.' 

The  alkaline  sulphides  or  the  alkaline  sulphates  mixed 
with  charcoal  are  inadmissible,  because  the  sulphides  so 
formed  attack  platinum  even  more  energetically  than  the 
caustic  alkalies  :  so  are  metals  whose  fusing-point  is  lower 
than  that  of  platinum,  because  an  alloy  would  be  formed. 
Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  may  be  heated  to  duU  redness  in 
platinum  vessels  without  danger;  but  fused  lead  cannot 
come  in  contact  with  platinum  without  destroying  it.  A 
drop  of  fused  lead,  tin,  zinc,  or  bismuth,  placed  on  red- 
hot  platinum,  always  produces  a  hole.  Neither  can  a  phos- 
phide or  phosphoric  acid  mixed  with  charcoal  be  ignited 
in  vessels  of  platinum,  because  a  phosphide  of  platinum 
is  produced,  which  is  an  exceedingly  brittle  compound. 
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In  analpes  by  the  humid  method,  nitro-hydrochloric  acid 
{aqua  regia),  even  when  very  dilute,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  platinum,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
liquids  containing  either  free  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine, 
must  not  be  boiled  in  platinum  capsules. 

Cotels. — ^These  are  vessels  in  which  the  operation  termed 
cupellation  is  carried  on.  They  must  be  made  of  such 
substances  as  are  not  acted  upon  by  certain  fused  oxides, 
as  those  of  lead  or  bismuth,  and  their  texture  has  to  be 
sufficiently  loose  to  allow  of  the  oxides  penetrating  their 
substance  readily,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
handling  without  breaking. 

There  are  several  substances  of  which  cupels  might  be 
made,  which  will  fulfil  all  these  conditions,  but  only  one  is 
in  general  use,  viz.  the  ash  of  burnt  bones.  This  consists 
principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  carbonate  and 
some  fluoride  of  calcium.  Berzelius  found  that  bones  of 
oxen  contained  57  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime  for  every  3'8 
parts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst,  according  to  Barros,  sheep 
bones  contain  80  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime  to  19  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  When  bones  are  burnt  whole  they  like- 
wise contain  mineral  matter  derived  from  the  cartilage,  such 
as  alkaline  sulphates  and  carbonates.  The  greater  part  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  likewise  converted  into  caustic  lime. 

The  bones  of  sheep  and  horses  are  best  for  cupels.  In 
getting  rid  of  the  organic  matter,  it  is  advisable  to  boil 
them  repeatedly  in  water  before  burning  them.  This  dis- 
solves a  great  part  of  the  organic  matter.  If  the  bones 
are  not  rendered  quite  white  by  the  first  ignition,  but  con- 
tain a  little  carbon,  they  should  be  ground  up,  moulded 
into  shape,  and  burned  again. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  bone  earth  too 
strongly.  In  this  case  the  bones  will  have  a  smooth,  glassy 
fracture,  and  will  not  be  sufficiently  spongy  or  absorbent 
to  make  good  cupels. 

When  the  bones  are  burnt  white  throughout,  they  must 
be  finely  ground,  sifted,  and  washed  several  times  with 
boiling  distilled  water  till  all  soluble  salts  are  removed. 
The  finest  particles  of  the  powdered  bone  earth  will  remain 
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longest  stupended  in  the  waahing  waters.  This  must  be 
allowed  to  settle  separately,  and  should  be  reserved  for 
giving  a  final  coating  to  the  surface  of  the  cupels ;  this 
coating  acts,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  a  fine  filter,  and  may 
be  applied  to  all  cupels,  although  the  body  of  the  cupel  is 
made  of  difierent  materials. 

For  the  body  of  the  cupels,  the  bone-ash  should  be  about 
as  fine  as  wheat  flour.  If  too  coarse,  litharge  containing 
silver  will  be  absorbed  into  its  pores,  and  will  occasion  a 
loss  of  silver. 

Cupels  must  neither  crack  nor  alter  in  texture  at  a 
white  heat.  It  is  very  important  that  they  should  not  con- 
tain carbon,  and  therefore,  in  making  them,  the  bone-earth 
must  not,  as  sometimes  recommended,  be  mixed  with  beer, 
or  water  containing  adhesive  substances.  Nothing  but  pure 
water  should  be  used,  and  the  mixture  should  be  just  suf- 
ficiently moist  to  adhere  strongly  when  well  pressed,  but  not 
so  moist  as  to  adhere  to  the  finger  or  the  mould  emiiloyed  to 
fashion  the  cupels.    The  mould  (fig.  60)  ecu-  fio.  eo. 

sists  of  three  pieces ;  one  a  ring,  6,  having  a 
conical  opening ;  another  a  pestle,  a,  having  a 
hemispherical  end  fittingthe  lai^er  opening  of 
the  ring ;  and  the  third,  c,  a  piece  of  turned    a 
■metal,  into  which  b&\a;  c  serves  to  form  an 
even  bottom  to  the  cupel.   In  order  to  mould 
the  cupels,   proceed  as  follows :    Place  the     c 
ring  on  the  lower  piece  c,  and  fill  it  with  the 
composition ;  then  place  the  pestle  upon  it,  and  force  it 
down  as  much  as  jwssible :  by  this  means  the  moistened 
bone-ash  will  become  hardened,  and  take  the  form  of  the 
pestle ;  the  latter  must  then  be  driven  as  much  as  possible  by 
repeated  blows  from  a  hammer,  until  quite  home.     The 
suiface  of  the  cupel  may  then  have  sifted  over  it  a  little  of 
the  very  fine  levigated  bone-ash,  and  the  pestle  hammered 
again  on  it.    It  is  then  to  be  turned  hghtly  round,  so  as 
to  smooth  the  inner  surface  of  the  cupel,  and  withdrawn : 
the  cupel  is  removed  irom  the  mould  by  a  gentle  pressure 
on  the  narrowest  cud.     Wlien  in  this  state,  the  cupel  must 
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be  dried  gently  by  a  stove ;  and  lastly,  ignited  in  a  muffle, 
to  expel  all  moisture.     It  is  then  ready  for  use. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  to  attend  to  in  manufactur- 
ing the  best  cupels.  Firstly,  the  powdered  bone-ash  must 
be  of  a  certain  d^ee  of  fineness ;  secondly,  the  paste  must 
be  neither  too  soft  nor  too  dry ;  and  thirdly,  the  pressure 
must  be  made  with  a  certain  degree  of  force.  A  coarse 
powder,  only  slightly  moistened  and  compressed,  furnishes 
cupels  which  are  very  porous,  break  on  the  least  pressure, 
and,  as  before  mentioned,  allow  small  globules  of  metal  to 
enter  into  their  pores. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  powder  is  very  fine,  the 
paste  moist,  and  compressed  strongly,  the  cupels  have  much 
solidity,  and  are  less  porous ;  the  fine  metal  cannot  pene- 
trate them,  but  the  operation  proceeds  very  slowly:  be- 
sides, the  assay  is  likely  to  become  dulled,  and  incapable  of 
proceeding  without  a  much  higher  degree  of  temperature 
being  employed. 

Cupels  for  assaying  silver  bullion  are  sometimes  made  of 
equal  parts  of  bone-ash  and  beechwood-ash ;  and  for 
assaying  gold,  2  parts  of  beechwood-ash,  and  1  part  of 
bone-ash  are  used.  The  hemispherical  cavity  of  both  these 
kinds  are  coated  with  the  fine  levigated  powder  of  bone-ash. 

Beechwood-ash  is  preferred  for  cupels  on  account  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  it  contains. 

According  to  Hertwig,  beechwood-ash  contains  in  100 
parts: — 

Carbonate  of  potash 11-72 

Carbonatoofsoda 12-37 

Sulphate  of  potash 3*48 

GarDonate  or  lime 49'64 

Carbonate  of  magneaia       ....  7*74 

Phosphate  of  lime 3-32 

^         magnesia        ....  2*92 

„         iron 0-76 

,,         alumina 1*61 

^         manganeae     ....  1*69 

Silica.        .......  2*46 

SooBiFisBS. — A  scorifier  (fig.  61)  is  a  vessel  made  much 
in  the  shape  of  a  cupel,  but  of  crucible  earth.  The 
proper  use  both  of  cupels  and  scorifiers  will  be  explained 
under  the  head  of  silver  assay. 
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much  of  the  accuracy  of  an  assay  depends  on  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  made,  and  as  the  temperature 
required  varies  with  each  metal,  it  ia  very  desirable  to 
possess  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
more  accurately  than  by  the  eye.  Many  persons  have 
devised  instruments,  called  pyrometers,  for  this  purpose  ;  the 
earUest  being  those  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  the  late  Professor 
Daniell,  of  King's  College. 

We  shall  not  give  a  description  of  Wedgwood's  pyro- 
meter, as  although  very  ingenious  and  useful  in  the  absence 
of  a  better  instrument,  it  has  long  gone  out  of  use. 


Its  indications  are  very  inaccurate,  fixjm  the  fact  that  the 
clay  cylinders,  whose  contraction  serves  to  measure  the 
temperature,  will  contract  as  much  by  the  long  continuance 
of  a  low  heat  as  by  the  short  continuance  of  a  high  one. 
Hence  the  d^ees  of  heat  measured  by  Wedgwood's  pyro- 
meter have  been  enormously  exa^erated.  It  was  long  since 
noticed  that  it  did  not  produce  comparable  effects ;  and  this 
was  supposed  to  proceed  wholly  from  the  impossibility  of 
obtfuning  clay  perfectly  alike  for  each  experiment. 

Daniell'3  pyrometer  is  composed  of  a  rod  of  platinum 
simply  laid  in  a  groove  made  of  refractory  clay,  and  baked 
in  the  highest  degree  of  heat.  This  rod  rests  at  one  end 
on  the  edge  which  .terminates  the  groove,  and  at  the  other 
on  a  lever  with  two  arms,  the  latter  of  which  forms  a 
needle  on  a  graduated  arc  of  a  circle ;  so  that  the  removal 
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of  this  needle  from  its  poeitioD  marks  the  additioaal  length 
which  the  metal  acquires  by  the  heat.  The  followiDg  is 
Baniell's  description  of  his  pyrometer  :  *  It  consists  of  two 
parts  (see  fig.  62),  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  re- 
gister and  the  scale.  The  roister  is  a  solid  bar  of  black- 
lead  or  earthenware  highly  baked.  In  this  a  hole  is  drilled, 
into  which  a  bar  of  any  metal,  a,  six  inches  long,  may  be 
dropped,  and  which  will  then  rest  upon  its  solid  end.  A 
cylindrical  piece  of  porcelain,  b,  called  the  index,  is  then 


placed  upon  the  top  of  the  bar,  and  confined  in  its  place  by 
a  ring  or  strap  of  platinum  passing  roimd  the  top  of  the 
register,  which  is  partly  cut  away  at  the  top,  and  tightened 
by  a  wedge  of  porcelain.  When  such  an  arrangement  ia 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  metallic  bar  will  force  the  index  forward  to 
the  amount  of  the  excess  of  its  expansion  over  that  of  the 
black-lead,  and  that  when  agwn  cooled  it  will  be  left  at 
the  point  of  greatest  elongation.  What  is  now  required  is 
the  measurement  of  the  distance  which  the  index  has  been 
thrust  forward  from  its  first  position,  and  this,  though  in 
any  case  but  small,  may  be  effected  with  great  precision  by 
means  of  the  scale,  c* 

*  Dratell'ft  Ckwtioal  I^Hotop^/,  p.  III. 
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■niis  is  independent  of  the  register,  and  consists  of  two 
rules  of  brass  accurately  joined  together  at  a  right  angle 
by  their  edges,  and  fitting  square  upon  the  two  sides  of  the 
black-lead  bar.  At  one  end  of  this  double  rule,  a  small 
plate  of  brass  projects  at  a  right  angle,  which  may  be 
brought  down  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  register  formed  by 
the  notch  cut  away  for  the  reception  of  the  index.  A 
movable  arm  is  attached  to  this  finame,  turning  at  its  fixed 
extremity  on  a  centre,  and  at  its  other  carrying  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  whose  radius  is  exactly  five  inches,  accurately 
divided  into  degrees,  and  thirds  of  a  degree.  Upon  this 
arm,  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  another  lighter  arm  is 
made  to  turn,  one  end  of  which  carries  a  nonius  with  it, 
which  moves  upon  the  face  of  the  arc,  and  subdivides  the 
former  graduation  into  minutes  of  a  degree  ;  the  other  end 
crosses  the  centre,  and  terminates  in  an  obtuse  steel  point, 
turned  inwards  at  a  right  angle.  When  an  observation  is 
to  be  made,  a  bar  of  platinum  or  malleable  iron  is  placed 
in  the  cavity  of  the  register ;  the  index  is  to  be  pressed 
down  upon  it,  and  firmly  fixed  in  its  place  by  the  platinum 
strap  and  porcelain  wedge.  The  scale  is  then  to  be  applied 
by  carefully  adjusting  the  brass  rule  to  the  sides  of  the  re- 
gister, and  fixing  it  by  pressing  the  cross  piece  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  placing  the  movable  arm  so  that  the  steel 
part  of  the  radius  may  drop  into  a  small  cavity  made  for  its 
reception,  and  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  metallic  bar. 
The  minute  of  the  degree  must  then  be  noted  which  the 
nonius  indicates  upon  the  arc.  A  similar  observation  must 
be  made  after  the  register  has  been  exposed  to  the  increased 
temperature  which  it  is  designed  to  measure,  and  again 
cooled,  and  it  vnll  be  found  that  the  nonius  has  been  moved 
forward  a  certain  number  of  degrees  or  minutes.  The  scale 
of  this  pyrometer  is  readily  connected  with  that  of  the 
thermometer  by  immersing  the  register  in  boiling  mercury, 
whose  temperature  is  as  constant  as  that  of  boiling  w^ter, 
and  has  been  accmrately  determined  by  the  thermometer. 
The  amount  of  expansion  for  a  known  number  of  degrees 
is  thus  determined,  and  the  value  of  all  other  expansions 
may  be  considered  as  proportionate. 
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By  Daniell's  pyrometer  the  melting  point  of  cast  iron 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  2786^  and  the  highest  tempera- 
ture of  a  good  wind  furnace,  3300®  Fahrenheit— points 
which  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  at  17,977**  and 
21,877**  respectively. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  melting  points  of  some  of 
the  metals  as  ascertained  by  Professor  DanieU ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  in  an  assay  of  each  particular  metal  the  tem- 
perature employed  must  exceed  by  a  considerable  number 
of  d^rees  its  melting  point.  The  table  is,  therefore,  very 
useful. 

Ffthr. 

Tin  melts  at 422^ 

Cadmium 442 

Binmuth 497 

I^ad 612 

Zinc 773 

SUver 1860 

Copper 1906 

Gold 2016 

Cast  iron 2786 

Cobalt  and  nickel  rather  lesa  fusible  than  iron. 

Mr.  S.  Wilson*  has  described  an  ingenious  process  of  mea- 
suring high  temperatures.  He  exposes  a  given  weight  of 
platinum  or  Stourbridge  clay  to  the  action  of  the  heat  which 
is  to  be  measured,  and  then  quenches  it  in  a  definite  weight 
of  water  at  a  certain  temperature.  Thus,  if  the  piece  of 
platinum  weigh  1,000  grains  and  the  water  2,000  grains  at 
60°  F.,  and  should  the  heated  platinum  when  dropped  into 
the  water  raise  its  temperature  to  90°,  then,  90°— 60°  =30° ; 
which,  multiplied  by  2  (because  the  weight  of  the  water 
is  twice  that  of  the  platinum),  gives  60° — ^tbe  temperature 
to  which  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  the  platinum  would 
have  been  raised.  To  convert  this  into  Fahrenheit  degrees 
we  must  multiply  by  31^,  which  is  the  specific  heat  of  water 
as  compared  with  platinum,  that  of  the  latter  being  1. 
Therefore,  60°  x  31^=1875°,  which  will  be  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace. 

This  principle  has  been  very  well  carried  out  by  0. 
Bystrom,  a  captain  in  the  Swedish  artillery.  His  instrument 
is  called  the  hydropyrometer.     It  consists  of  two  parts, 

•  PhUoMphioal  Magaune,  aer.  iv.  vol.  iv.  p.  157. 
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shown  in  fig.  63.  A  represents  a  ball  of  platJDum  or  other 
metal  or  alloy,  according  to  the  supposed  temperature.  B 
is  a  vessel  of  water.  The  portion  a,  a,  is  of  brass,  with  two 
holes  in  the  upper  part ;  one,  6,  6,  pw  68 

for  the  mixer,  arid  the  other,  c^c,  .  ' 

for    the    mercurial  thermometer. 
There  is  also  another  hole  at  the  | 
Ipwer  part,  d,  by  which  the  water  : 
is  emptied.    «,  e,  is  a  wooden  case  ; 
well  screwed  together.    The  mixer 
C  consists  of  a  conical  ring,  /,  and 
wires   of  brass,  which   connected 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  ring, 
form  the  small  cage,  g.    The  upper 
portion  is  prolonged  into  a  funnel, 
and  has  attached  to  it    a  small 
handle,  A,  used  to  take  hold  of  and 
turn  the  mixer.    The  thermometer 

k,  surrounded  with  the  case  /,  is  graduated  to  show  one- 
tenth  of  a  degree  Centigrade. 

Fig.  64  shows  how  the  instrument  is  arranged.    Place  the 


ball  A  on  the  end  of  the  rod  C,  which  is  then  introduced 
and  slid  along  the  two  points  a,  b,  to  the  end  of  the  muffle 
E,  through  the  opening  D.    Then  push  the  wedge-shaped 
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stopper  /  into  this  opening,  until  the  rod,  which  is  balanced 
on  the  point  b^  touches  the  point  e.  Then  close  the  mouth 
D  with  clay. 

As  soon  as  the  ball  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  (in  three  or  four  minutes),  draw  out  the  rod.  The 
ball  touching  the  point  e  becomes  detached  and  falls,  rolling 
down  the  canal  ^,  i,  closed  below  by  the  valve  4  when  it 
falls  into  the  vessel  previously  filled  with  a  determined 
weight  of  water,  B,  through  the  funnel  /.  After  having  closed 
the  funnel  with  a  cork,  turn  the  mixer  very  slowly  two 
or  three  times,  slightly  shaking  the  instrument  at  the 
same  time. 

By  taking  the  temperature  of  the  water  before  (t)  and 
t^fter  {f)  the  operation,  the  diflFerence  (f  - 1)  is  easily  found. 
Beference  is  then  made  to  the  following  table  (see  p.  13/). 

This  table  is  calculated  for  the  weights  of  300  grammes 
of  water,  7  grammes  of  steel,  and  8  grammes  of  platinum. 
For  each  degree  *'— <,  a  temperature  x  is  found  to  corre- 
spond, to  which  is  added  the  final  temperature  *'. 

Example  1.  Example  2. 


f  =  17-0 

t  =  14*4  steel 

e  -  t   =    2-6 
artheooTTespondingtempemtare  ^  660° 
f =   17 

th#  temperature  of  the  famace 

{x  +  if).        .        .        .  =  677** 


tf  =  20° 

t  =  17-76  platinum 
f  ^  i   z=z    2-25 
X  the  corresponding  tempera- 
ture    .        .        .        .  =  1550° 
t' == 20 

the  temperature  of  the  furnace 

(x'\-f).        .        .  =  1570 


One  or  two  other  methods  of  measuring  high  tempera- 
tures applicable  to  special  cases  may  here  be  mentioned. 

Becquerel  has  proposed  a  very  excellent  plan  for  measur- 
ing high  temperatures,  by  means  of  the  thermo-electric 
current  generated  by  heating  the  junction  of  two  platinum 
wires  of  different  diameters.  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
thermo-electric  current  produced  by  heating  two  wires  of 
platinum  and  palladium,  melted  together  at  one  end,  has 
been  used  as  a  pyrometer. 

A  good  plan  for  comparing  the  temperatures  of  two 
furnaces  is  to  prepare  alloys  of  platinum  and  gold,  contain- 
ing definite  quantities,  say,  5,  10,  15,  20  %  &c.  of  gold. 
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be  furnace. 

These  ftise  at  intermediate  temperatures  between  gold  and 
platinum.  By  placing  small  angular  chips  of  these  alloys 
separately  in  muffles,  and  noticing  which  are  melted,  which 
softened  only,  and  which  resist  the  action  of  the  heat,  an 
idea  of  the  power  of  the  furnace  is  obtained.  In  this  way 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  perform  any  operation  may 
be  registered  for  future  reference,  by  simply  recording  that 
it  was  sufficient  just  to  melt,  say  a  20  gold  80  platinum 
alloy. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

FU£L  :   ITS  ASSAY  ATSm  ANALYSIS. 

Befobe  treating  of  the  assay  of  metals  and  metalliferous 
ores,  it  is  advisable  to  devote  some  space  to  the  important 
subject  of  fueL  The  substances  employed  as  fuel,  although 
all  of  vegetable  origin,  are  derived  either  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  (wood),  or  from  the  mineral  kingdom  (peat,  brxjwn 
coal,  coal,  anthracite).  These  natural  fuels  can  be  con- 
verted into  artificial  fuels  by  heating  them  more  or  less  out 
of  contact  with  the  air  (charcoal,  turf-charcoal,  coke). 

The  essential  elements  of  combustible  matters  are  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen ;  nitrogen  being  present  sometimes, 
but  only  in  small  proportions.  These  constitute  the  organic 
part ;  various  salts  and  silica  constitute  the  inorganic  part, 
or  ash.  The  valuable  constituents  of  fiiel,  on  which  its 
calorific  and  reducing  powers  depend,  are  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  it  is  upon  the  combustion  or  union  of  these 
elements  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water,  that 
the  effect  of  the  fuel  depends. 

The  more  oxygen  a  fiiel  contains  the  less  carbon  and 
combustible  gases  it  will  yield,  and  the  more  hydrogen,  the 
more  combustible  gases. 

The  proportion  of  hydrogen  to  oxygen  in  wood       •  is    1  :  7 

turf         .  ,,1:6 

fossil-wood  „    1:4 

coal         .  9f    1  : 2-^ 

anthracite  ,,    1:1 

The  more  oxygen,  the  less  carbon  the  fuel  contains,  thus  : 

Anthracite  contains  about  90%  carbon 
Coal  „  „       80  „     „ 

Brown  coal  „  „  70  „  ,y 
Fossil-wood  and  turf  ,,  60  ,,  „ 
Wood  „         „      W„     „ 
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The  more  carbon  a  fuel  contains,  the  greater  heat  it  pro- 
duces, and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  ignite. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  hydrogen  in  a  fuel,  the  more 
inflammable  it  will  be,  and  the  larger  flame  it  gives,  the 
hydrogen  being  evolved  below  a  red  heat.  But  the  more 
carbon  present,  the  less  flame.  These  difierences  are  shown 
in  a  blazing  fire  and  a  glowing  fire.  In  a  flame  the  hottest 
part  is  at  the  periphery,  whilst  in  a  glowing  fire  the  greatest 
heat  is  in  the  immediate  contact  of  the  burning  surface. 

The  assay  of  fuel  comprises  the  following  examinations  : 

1.  The  examination  of  the  external  appearance  of  the 
fuel,  its  porosity  or  compactness,  its  fracture,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  pieces  composing  it. 

2.  Determination  of  the  adhering  water. 

3.  The  specific  gravity. 

4.  Determination  of  the  absolute  heating  power. 

5.  Determination  of  the  specific  heating  power. 

6.  Determination  of  the  pyrometric  heating  power. 

7.  Determination  of  the  volatile  products  of  carbonisa- 
tion. 

8.  Examination  of  the  coke  or  charcoal  left  behind  on 
carbonisation,  both  with  regard  to  quality  and  quantity. 

9.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  ash,  and  its  compo- 
sition. 

10.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  sulphur. 

11.  Examination  of  any  other  peculiarity  which  may 
be  noticed  during  the  burning  or  carbonisation  of  the  fuel. 

1.  ExTEsvAi.  Apfbasavcs  or  THS  Fuel,  its  Posositt, 
Compactness,  Fractuxs,  Sizb,  ahd  Shape  op  Piecss — ^From 
the  outward  appearance  of  a  fuel,  its  cleavage,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  embedded  earthy  matter,  iron  pyrites, 
gypsum,  &a,  its  applicability  to  any  special  purpose  may 
be  judged.  Its  degree  of  inflammability,  together  with  the 
pressure  of  blast  which  it  wiU  bear  in  the  furnace,  partly 
depends  on  the  more  or  less  compactness  of  the  fuel  The 
amount  of  loss  which  it  will  sufier  in  transport  depends 
upon  its  firiability.    Playfair  and  De  la  Beche  *  determined 

•  DingL  ex.  212,  268  5  cxiv.  346.    LieHg's  '  Jahresber./  1847-1848,  p.  1117 
1849,p7708. 
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the  amount  of  this  loss  in  coal  by  rotating  in  a  barrel  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  coal  for  the  same  time.  The  powder 
produced  was  separated  and  weighed,  and  in  this  way  the 
friabiUty  or  cohesion  of  a  fiiel  could  be  expressed  in  per- 
centages. Schrotter*  made  the  same  experiments  with 
brown  coal. 

The  size  tmd  form  of  the  pieces  composing  the  fuel  is 
important,  as  on  this  depends  the  space  occupied  in  its 
stowage — an  important,  point  for  steam-vessels.  This  space 
cannot  be  calculated  from  its  specific  gravity,  but  must  be 
ascertained  by  direct  measurement.  The  space  occupied 
will  be  smallest  when  the  form  of  the  lumps  is  cubical. 
Playfair  and  De  la  Beche  have  also  investigated  this  subject. 

2.  DFTSBimrATiov  of  the  Adhebivg  Water. — ^The  water 
contained  in  a  fuel  exerts  great  influence  on  its  heating 
power.  It  not  only  increases  its  bulk,  but  it  acts  injuri- 
ously by  abstracting  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  required  for 
its  evaporation,  and  it  also  causes  imperfect  combustion. 
For  this  reason,  wood,  turf,  and  brown  coal  never  give  so 
high  a  temperature  as  coal,  anthracite,  and  coke. 

The  determination  of  the  adhering  water  is  eflected  by 
drying  a  certain  weight  of  the  pounded  fuel  in  a  water-bath 
at  212^  F.  or  in  an  air-bath  at  220°.  It  may  also  be  ascer- 
tained by  placing  a  certain  weight  of  the  powdered  fuel  in 
a  glass  tube,  heating  to  212**,  and  passing  over  it  air  dried 
by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  till  the  fuel  no  longer  loses 
weight.  The  amount  of  water  which  the  dried  fuel  will 
absorb  from  the  atmosphere  in  twenty-four  hours,  should 
also  be  determined,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  hygroscopic 
qualities. 

3.  Dbtsxmihatiov  o;  tee  Specific  Gkavitt. — ^The  specific 
gravity  of  a  fuel  depends  on  its  density  and  the  amount  of 
ash,  and  it  appears  also  to  be  in  proportion  to  its  greater 
or  less  inflammability.  Of  two  equal  volumes  of  carbonised 
fuel,  the  one  will  produce  the  greatest  heating  efiect  which 
has  the  greatest  specific  gravity,  provided  the  density  is  not 
produced  by  mineral  constituents. 

•  Wien.  akad.  Ber.  1849,  Nov.  and  Bee.  p.  240.    Liebig's  *  Jahresber.,'  1849, 
p.  709. 
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The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  difficult,  and 
sometimes  uncertain,  owing  to  the  cleavage  of  the  fuel,  and 
the  entanglement  of  air  in  its  pores.  The  best  way  of 
obviating  this  difficulty,  is  to  finely  powder  the  fiiel  before 
taking  its  specific  gravity.  Full  (Erections  will  be  found  in 
a  subsequent  chapter. 

4.    BETEBMnrATIOV     OF    THE    ABSOLUTS    HSATDTa    POWXE* 

The  value  of  a  fuel  for  any  purpose  depends  chiefly  on 
its  price  and  the  quantity  required  for  that  purpose.  The 
quantity  reqiiired  depends  on  the  heating  power  possessed 
by  a  certain  weight  of  fuel  (its  absolute  heating  power)  or 
that  possessed  by  a  certain  volume  (its  specific  heating 
power). 

The  less  oxygen,  ash,  aud  water  the  fuel  contains,  the 
greater  its  heating  power  will  be,  and  this  will  also  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  present. 

Whether  the  combustion  is  effected  quickly  or  slowly,  the 
amount  of  heat  produced  will  be  the  same,  but  the  degree 
of  temperature  attained  will  be  very  different  This  latter 
constitutes  the  pyrometric  heating  power. 

The  determination  of  the  absolute  heating  power  of  a  fuel 
may  be  effected, — 

a.  By  healing  a  definite  quantity  of  water  from  32**  F.  to 
212" ; 

b.  By  ascertaining  how  much  fuel  is  required  to  melt  a 
known  weight  of  ice ; 

c.  By  ascertaining  how  much  water  may  be  evaporated 
by  1  lb.  of  different  kinds  of  fiiel ; 

(L  By  ascertaining  how  much  the  temperature  of  a  room 
increases  by  burning  a  certain  weight  of  a  fuel  in  a  stove. 

e.  By  ascertaining  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
fiiel,  and  calculating  how  much  oxygen  will  be  required  to 
convert  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water ;  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  amoimt  of  oxygen  consumed. 

/  By  Berthier's  method, 

g.  By  Dr.  Ure's  method. 

According  to    Berthier,  the  most  convenient  method 
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for  ascertaining  the  compamtive  calorific  power  of  any 
combustible  matter  is  by  means  of  litharge.  He  says: 
It  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  many  philoso- 
phers, that  the  quantities  of  heat  emitted  by  combustible 
substances  are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  amotmts  of 
oxygen  required  for  their  complete  combustion.  Whence, 
after  the  elementary  constitution  of  any  combustible  is 
known,  its  calorific  power  is  easQy  determined  by  calcula- 
tion. For  instance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  conversion  of  all  its 
carbon  into  carbonic  add,  and  all  its  hydrogen  into  water, 
and  compare  that  quantity  with  that  which  is  consumed  in 
burning  a  fuel  whose  calorific  power  is  well  ascertained 
Such  a  substance  is  charcoaL 

By  adopting  the  principle  just  pointed  out,  it  may  be 
conceived  that,  without  knowing  the  composition  of  a  fuel, 
its  heating  power  may  be  ascertained  by  determining  the 
amount  of  oxygen  it  absorbs  in  burning.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  very  simple  and  expeditious  manner,  if  not  ex- 
actly, at  least  with  sufficient  exactitude  to  afford  very  useful 
results  in  practice.  It  is  as  follows  :  many  metallic  oxides 
are  reduced  with  such  facility  that  when  heated  with  a  com- 
bustible body,  the  latter  bums  completely,  without  any  of 
its  elements  escaping  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide, 
if  the  operation  be  suitably  performed.  The  composition 
of  the  oxide  being  weD  known,  if  the  weight  of  the  part 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  be  taken,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
employed  in  the  combustion  can  be  ascertained.  In  order 
to  collect  the  metal  and  separate  it  from  the  non-reduced 
mass,  it  must  be  fusible  as  well  as  its  oxide.  Litharge  fulfils 
these  conditions,  and  experiment  has  proved  tiiat  it  com- 
pletely bums  the  greater  part  of  all  ordinary  fuels ;  the  only 
exceptions  are  some  very  bitummous  mattere  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  volatile  elements,  a  portion  of  which 
escapes  before  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
the  reduction  to  take  place.  The  experiment  is  made  as 
follows : — 10  grains  of  the  finely-powdered,  or  otherwise 
divided  fuel  is  mixed  with  about  400  grains  of  litharge. 
The  mixtmre  is  carefully  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible,  and 
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covered  with  200  grains  more  litharge.  The  crucible  is 
then  placed  in  the  fire  and  gradually  heated.  When  the 
fusion  is  perfect,  the  heat  is  urged  for  about  ten  minutes,  in 
order  that  all  the  lead  may  collect  into  a  srugle  button. 
The  crucible  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  cooled,  broken, 
and  the  button  of  lead  weighed.  Sometimes  the  button  is 
livid,  leafy,  and  only  shghtly  ductile  ;  in  which  case  it  has 
absorbed  a  httle  Htharge.  This  can  be  partially  prevented 
by  fusing  slowly,  and  adding  a  httle  borax. 

Two  assays,  at  least,  ought  to  be  made,  and  those  results 
which  differ  more  than  a  grain  or  two  ought  not  to  be 
rehed  on.  The  purer  the  Utharge,  the  better  the  result ;  it 
ought  to  contain  as  Httle  minium  as  possible.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  mix  up  the  Utharge  of  commerce  with  one 
or  two  thousandths  of  its  weight  of  charcoal,  and  fuse  the 
whole  in  a  pot ;  when  cold,  pulverise  the  litharge,  which  will 
now  be  deprived  of  minium. 

Pure  carbon  produces,  with  pure  Htharge,  thirty-four 
times  its  weight  of  lead,  and  hydrogen  103'7  times  its 
weight  of  lead ;  that  is  to  say,  a  Httle  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  carbon.  We  can,  therefore,  from  these 
data,  find  the  equivalent  of  any  fuel,  either  in  carbon  or 
hydrogen. 

When  a  fuel  contains  volatile  matters,  the  quantity  can  be 
ascertained,  as  before  pointed  out,  by  ignition  in  a  dose 
tube  or  crucible.  If,  fiirther,  we  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
lead  it  ^ves  with  Htharge,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  equiva- 
lent in  carbon  of  the  volatile  matters,  and,  in  consequence, 
to  ascertain  its  calorific  value. 

Supposing  that  a  substance  gives  by  distillation  C  parts  of 
coke,  or  carbon,  having  deducted  the  weight  of  the  ash  and 
of  volatile  substances,  and  that  it  produces  P  parts  of  lead 
with  Hthai^e.  The  quantity  C  of  carbon  would  give  34  x  C 
of  lead;  the  quantity  of  volatile  matter  would  give  but 
P  —  34  X  C ;  it  would  be  equivalent  to  ^"^""^  of  carbon : 
whence  it  foUows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by 
the  charcoal,  the  volatile  matter,  and  the  unaltered  com- 
bustible, will  be  to  each  other  as  the  numbers  34  x  C, 
P  -  34  X  C,  and  P. 
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Dr.  Ure  *  says,  speaking  of  the  above  method  of  assay, 
'  On  subjecting  this  theory  to  the  touchstone  of  .experi- 
ment, I  have  found  it  to  be  entirely  fallacious.  Having 
mixed  very  intunately  10  grains  of  recently  calcined  char- 
coal with  1000  parts  of  litharge,  both  in  fine  powder,  I 
placed  the  mixture  in  a  crucible,  which  was  so  carefully 
covered  as  to  be  protected  from  aU  fuliginous  fumes,  and 
exposed  it  to  distinct  ignition. 

*  No  less  than  603  grains  of  lead  were  obtained,  whereas, 
by  Berthier's  rule,  only  340  or  346  6  were  possible.  On 
igniting  a  mixture  of  10  grains  of  pulverised  anthracite 
with  500  grains  of  pure  litharge  previously  fused  and 
pulverised,  I  obtained  380  grains  of  metallic  lead.  In  a 
second  experiment,  with  the  same  anthracite  and  the  same 
litharge,  I  obtained  450  grains  of  lead ;  and  in  a  third, 
only  350  grains.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  this  me- 
thod of  Berthier's  is  altogether  nugatory  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  coals,  and  is  worse  than  useless 
in  judging  of  the  calorific  qualities  of  different  kinds  of 
fiieL' 

This  discrepancy  in  the  restdts  obtained  by  Dr.  Ure  is  very 
perplexing,  and  does  not  at  all  accord  with  Berthier's  ex- 
perience, as  shown  by  his  experiments,  or  by  the  author's,  on 
the  subject.  The  latter  never  had  a  difference  of  more  than  50 
grains,  and  in  general  only  two  or  three,  which  latter  result 
is  satisfactory.  The  only  precaution  he  found  necessary  was 
to  heat  very  gradually  until  the  mixture  was  fully  fiised, 
and  then  to  increase  the  fire  to  bright  redness  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Further  experiments  have  been  made  by  the  author  on 
this  subject,  and  he  has  succeeded  most  perfectly  in  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  a  fueL  With  the  hthai^e  of  commerce, 
which  contains  much  minium,  the  process  is  never  exact : 
results  have  been  obtained  differing  as  much  as  40  or  50 
grains  when  the  litharge  employed  had  not  been  purified, 
and  to  piuify  it  completely  is  a  troublesome  process.  This 
difficulty  may  be  completely  obviated,  however,  by  substi- 
tuting for  Utharge,  white  lead,  using  for  each  10  grains  of 
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fuel  700  grains  of  white  lead,  which  are  well  mixed  with  it, 
and  300  grains  of  pure  white  lead  to  cover  the  mixture. 
When  the  whole  is  heated,  the  carbonate  of  lead  decomposes, 
forming  pure  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  then  reduced,  as  in 
the  former  case.  By  this  process  the  results  correspond 
to  1  grain  in  the  quantity  of  lead  produced  from  a  given 
sample  of  fiiel.  Of  course  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  white  lead  is  genuine. 

Commercial  samples  are  frequently  adulterated  with  sid- 
phate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  oxychloride  of  lead, 
oxide  of  zinc,  &c.  This  is  a  serious  drawback  to  this  other- 
wise excellent  modification. 

The  foUowing  is  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  calorific 
power  of  fiiel,  employed  by  Dr.  Ure,  and  described  in  his 
'Supplement.' 

*  The  following  calorimeter,  foimded  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  Count  Eumford,  but  with  certain  improve- 
ments, may  be  considered  as  an  equally  correct  instrument 
for  measuring  heat  with  any  of  the  preceding  (Lavoisier, 
Meyers,  and  others),  but  one  of  much  more  general  appli- 
cation, since  it  can  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  disen- 
gaged in  combil^tion,  as  well  as  the  latent  heat  of  steam  and 
other  vapours. 

'  It  consists  of  a  large  copper  bath  capable  of  holding  100 
gallons  of  water.  It  is  traversed  four  times  backwards  and 
forwards  in  four  different  vessels,  by  a  zigzag  horizontal  flue 
or  flat  pipe,  nine  inches  broad  and  one  deep,  ending  below  in 
a  round  pipe,  which  passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  bath, 
and  receives  there  into  it  the  top  of  a  small  black-lead  fur- 
nace, the  innermost  crucible  of  which  contains  the  fiiel.  It 
is  surrounded  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  by  a  second  crucible, 
which  is  enclosed  at  the  same  time  by  the  sides  of  the 
outermost  furnace,  the  strata  of  stagnant  air  between  the 
crucibles  serving  to  prevent  the  heat  being  dissipated  into  the 
atmosphere  by  the  body  of  the  ftirnace.  A  pipe  from  a 
double  pair  of  bellows  enters  the  ashpit  of  the  furnace  at 
one  side,  and  supphes  a  steady  but  gentle  heat  to  carry  on 
the  combustion  kindled  at  first  by  half  an  ounce  of  burning 
charcoal     So  completely  is  the  heat  which  is  disengaged  by 
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the  burning  fuel  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  bath,  that  the 
air  dischaiged  at  the  top  pipe  is  generally  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  atmosphere.  The  vessel  is  made  of  copper, 
weighing  2  lbs.  per  square  foot ;  it  is  5^  feet  long,  1^  wide, 
2  deep,  with  a  bottom  5^  feet  long,  and  1|  broad  upon  an. 
average.  Including  the  zigzag  tin-plate  flue,  and  a  rim  of 
wrought  iron,  it  weighs  altogether  85  lbs.  Since  the  specific 
heat  of  copper  is  to  that  of  water  as  94  to  1000,  the  specific 
heat  of  the  vessel  is  equal  to  that  of  8  lbs.  of  water;  for 
which,  therefore,  the  exact  correction  is  made  by  leaving 
8  lbs.  of  water  out  of  the  600  or  1000  lbs.  used  in  the  ex- 
periment. 

•In  the  experiments  made  with  former  calorimeters  of 
this  kind,  the  combustion  was  maintained  by  a  current  or 
draught  of  a  chimney  open  at  bottom,  which  carried  ofi*  at 
the  top  orifice  of  the  flue  a  variable  quantity  of  heat,  very 
difficult  to  estimate. 

'  The  heating  power  of  the  fiiel  is  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  temperatiu^e,  which  the  combustion  of  1  lb. 
of  it  raises  600  or  1000  of  water  in  the  bath,  the  copper 
substance  of  the  vessel  being  taken  into  account.  1  lb.  of 
dry  wood  charcoal,  by  its  combustion,  causes  6000  lbs.  of 
water  to  become  20°  hotter.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we 
shall  call  this  calorific  energy  12,000  unities.  In  like  cir- 
cumstance, 1  lb.  of  Llangennock  coal  will  yield  by  combus- 
tion 11,500  unities  of  caloric' 

This  form  of  calorimeter  of  Dr.  TJre's  seems  to  possess  many 
advantages  over  Laplace's  and  others,  and  is,  no  doubt,  very 
convenient  in  use,  although  rather  bulky. 

The  instrument  known  as  Wright's  calorimeter  gives  very 
accurate  results,  and  is  the  one  most  generally  used  now  in 
experiments  on  the  heating  power  of  fiiel,  in  all  but  the  most 
refined  'investigations.  It  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure. 

The  copper  cylinder  A  B  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  20 
grains  of  the  combustible,  and  240  of  the  deflagrating  com- 
pound, which  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  on*  of  nitrate  of  potash.  A  little  piece  of  cotton  soaked 
in  chlorate  of  potash  is  placed  partly  in  the  mixture,  the  other 
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end  projecting  above  the  top  of  the  cylinder ;  this  is  ignited, 
quickly  covered  with  the  bell-shaped  partof  the  apparatu?,  and 
immersed  in  a  measured  quantity  of  water.    Aa  constructed. 


TiK  imuinder  o(  tbe  (ppantoi,  Iwlnilli 
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the  whole  metallic  apparatus  weiglis  6642-7  grains,  and  with 
this  weight  290-1  grains  of  water  are  used.  The  temperature 
is  recorded  before  and  after  making  the  experiment.  During 
the  deflagration  the  stop-cock  is  closed,  which  is,  however, 
opened  before  taking  the  temperature  the  second  time.    A 
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tenth  of  the  temperature  that  the  water  is  raised  by  the  com- 
bustion, is  added  for  errors  that  are  incidental  to  the  use 
of  the  instrument 

If  the  instrument  is  made  of  the  weight  above  given,  the 
result  is  obtained  by  a  very  simple  calculation.  Each  Fah- 
renheit degree  by  which  the  temperature  of  water  has  been 
augmented,  corresponds  to  a  pound  of  water  converted  into 
steam. 

XXAMPLE. 

F»hr. 

Temp,  of  water  before  making  experiment  =  66^ 
jj  „      after  the  combustion        •  :=  65 

y,      produced  by  the  combustion  =  9*9 

20  grains  of  the  coal  wiU  convert  into  steam  (maximum  effect)  9*9  Ibe.  of  water 

9-9  X  7000  X  2240 


20 


s=  Effect  of  a  ton. 


5.  Sbtebiuvatiov  of  thb  Specific  Hcatdto  Poweb. — 
This  represents  the  heat  produced  from  a  certain  vohime 
of  fuel.  It  may  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  absolute 
heating  power  by  the  specific  gravity. 

6.  ])ETSB]cnrATioH  OF  THE  Fteoketeic  Heatihg  Poweb. — 
By  pyrometric  heating  power  is  meant  the  degree  of 
temperature  which  may  be  obtained  by  completely  burning 
the  fuel.  This  heating  power  not  only  depends  upon  the 
composition  of  the  fiiel,  but  chiefly  on  the  time  required  for 
its  combustion,  and  this  again  depends  on  the  looseness  and 
inflammability  of  the  fueL  The  absolute  heating  power  of 
hydrogen  is  greater  than  that  of  carbon,  but  with  regard 
to  the  pyrometric  heating  power  it  will  be  found  that 
reverse  is  the  case. 

Carbon  burned  in  contact  with  the  air  to  carbonic  acid 
will  produce  a  heat  of  2558®  C. ;  if  burned  to  carbonic 
oxide  it  only  produces  1310®;  hydrogen  burning  to  water 
will  produce  a  heat  of  2080°.  From  this  we  learn  that 
fuel  rich  in  carbon,  such  as  anthracite,  coal,  and  coke,  will 
produce  a  greater  pyrometric  effect  than  fiiel  rich  in  hydro- 
gen, as  wood,  &c. 

Density  is  an  essential  quality  of  fiiel  required  to  pro- 
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duce  great  pyrometric  effect  This  is  proved  in  the  follow- 
ing way. 

When  atmospheric  air  first  acts  on  the  carbon  contained 
in  fuel,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  temperature  rises 
to  a  certain  degree,  but  on  passing  over  glowing  coal,  car- 
bonic acid  becomes  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  this 
causes  a  portion  of  the  heat  at  first  produced  to  become 
latent.  This  conversion  of  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic 
oxide  is  more  easy  and  complete,  as  the  fuel  used  b  more 
inflammable ;  and  as  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  is  thereby 
rendered  latent,  it  follows  that  the  heating  power  of  such  a 
fuel  is  inferior.  This  accords  with  general  experience ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  coke  is  able  to  produce  a  greater  heat 
than  charcoal. 

Several  good  methods  for  determining  pyrometric  heating 
power  were  given  in  the  last  chapter. 

7.   BETEJUCUrATIOH   Of   THE   VOLATILE   FbODUCTS    07   CABBOn- 

SAHOH. — ^The  amount  of  volatile  matter  yield  on  carbonising 
a  fiiel  depends  partly  on  the  composition  of  the  fuel,  and 
partly  on  the  temperature  employed.  If  a  fuel  rich  in 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  quickly  heated,  it  will  yield  the 
greatest  amount  of  volatile  products.  These  are  partly 
liquid  (tar,  naphtha,  and  acetic  or  ammoniacal  water),  and 
partly  gaseous  (carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  light  and 
heavy  carburetted  hydrogen).  The  more  oxygen  a  fuel 
contains,  the  more  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  it  will 
produce ;  the  more  hydrogen  it  contains,  the  more  illumi- 
nating gas  it  yields.  The  appUcability  of  a  sample  of  coal 
to  the  production  of  illuminating  gas  depends  on  these 
conditions. 

Coal  distilled  at  a  low  temperature  yields  much  tar  and 
comparatively  litde  gas,  and  when  a  very  high  temperature 
has  been  used,  less  tar  and  more  gas  is  produced,  but  the 
great  heat  will  have  reacted  on  the  gas  and  injured  its  illu- 
minating qualities.  If  the  coal  contains  pyrites,  the  gas  will 
contain  sulphur  compounds.  The  amount  of  water  pro- 
duced is  generally  larger  than  that  of  the  tar. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  volatile  matter 
given  off  from  any  particular  sample  of  coal,  proceed  in  the 
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following  manner : — ^Place  a  given  weight,  say  200  grains, 
of  the  coal  in  an  iron  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  to  the  other 
end  of  which  adapt,  by  means  of  a  cork,  a  glass  or  other 
tube,  which  must  be  conducted  into  an  inverted  jar  fiill  of 
water  standing  in  the  pneumatic  trough.  Eaise  the  tem- 
perature very  gradually  to  redness,  and  continue  the  heat 
untn  no  more  gas  is  given  off,  then  ascertain  its  quantity 
in  cubic  inches,  with  due  correction  for  temperature  and 
pressure. 

8.    EzAMniATXOV  OF   THE   OOKS  OB  ChASCOAL  LEFT  BSHniD   OH 

Caxbovisatiov. — ^The  amount  of  coke  or  charcoal  yielded  by 
a  sample  of  fiiel  is  found  by  the  last  operation.  The  residue 
is  the  amount  of  coke  which  that  particular  sample  of  coal 
produces ;  and  its  weight,  divided  by  two,  gives  the  per- 
centage of  coke. 

The  process  of  coking,  charring,  or  carbonising  fuel, 
whilst  it  drives  off  some  of  the  valuable  hydrocarbon  con- 
stituents, also  gets  rid  of  all  the  aqueous  elements.  And, 
therefore,  the  coke  or  charcoal  which  is  left  behind  has  its 
value  greatly  increased  when  high  temperatures  are  required, 
although,  from  the  absence  of  flame-yielding  constituents,  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  ignite. 

The  degree  of  inflammability  of  coke  or  charcoal  is  rela- 
tively the  same  as  that  of  the  raw  fuel  from  which  they 
were  produced.  The  more  inflammable  a  fuel  has  been, 
the  more  inflammable  will  be  the  coke  or  charcoal  produced 
from  it. 

The  temperature  employed  in  the  carbonisation,  as  has 
been  already  explained,  exerts  great  influence  on  the  yield 
of  coke. 

If  the  fuel  contains  iron  pyrites,  part  of  the  sulphur  goes 
off  in  the  volatile  portion,  but  from  ^  to  i  is  retained  in  the 
form  of  FeS. 

9.  DETnimrATiov  of  th^'Axoust  of  Ash. — In  order  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  ash  : — Fully  ignite  about  50  grains 
of  coal  in  a  platinum  capsule,  allowing  the  air  to  have  free 
access  all  the  time  until  nothing  but  ash  is  left.  Its  amount 
may  then  be  ascertained  by  weighing:  good  fuel  should 
contain  little  ash.     It  may  vary  from  1  to  10  per  cent., 
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but  if  it  exceeds  5  per  cent,  it  becomes  deleterious.  The 
chemical  composition  of  the  ash  also  influences  the  quality 
of  the  fuel  to  some  extent 

10.  DBTEximrATiinr  o?  the  AxoinrT  oy  Sxtlfhur. — ^This  is  an 
important  operation  in  the  assay ;  as  a  coal  contaimng  sul- 
phur cannot  be  employed  for  particular  operations,  and, 
indeed,  those  which  contain  much  sulphur  ought  only  to  be 
used  for  the  commonest  purposes.  This  assay  is  most  im- 
portant to  steamboat  and  other  comp^mies,  who  consume 
fuel  imder  steam-boilers ;  and  the  coal  they  purchase  should 
always  be  subjected  to  this  particular  test,  as  sulphur  has 
a  corroding  and  destroying  action  on  iron  and  copper. 
Where  sulphurous  coals  are  continually  burnt  under  boilers, 
the  metal  of  the  latter  becomes  deteriorated,  and  the 
boiler  is  rapidly  rendered  useless.  Sulphur  exists  in 
coal  in  the  form  of  iron  pyrites ;  these  can  generally  be 
detected  by  their  brassy  colour.  Some  coals  and  lignites 
also  contain  sulphate  of  lime,  and  in  rare  cases  sulphate  of 
baryta. 

The  process  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur in  coal  is  not  difficult  1  part  of  the  coal  is  to  be 
finely  pulverised,  and  then  mixed  with  7  or  8  parts  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  16  parts  of  common  salt,  and  4  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  all  of  which  must  be  perfectly  pure ; 
the  mixture  is  then  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  gently 
heated.  At  a  certain  temperature,  the  whole  ignites  and 
bums  quietly.  The  heat  is  then  increased  until  the  mass  is 
fiised :  the  operation  is  finished  when  the  mass  is  white. 
It  must,  when  cold,  be  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
slightly  acidulated  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
chloride  of  barium  added  to  it  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate 
forms.  This  precipitate  is  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  must 
be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  the  filter 
burnt  away,  and  the  remaining  sulphate  of  baryta  weighed  : 
every  116  parts  of  it  indicate  16  of  sulphur. 

Dr.  Price  has  drawn  attention  to  a  source  of  error  which 
has  hitherto  escaped  notice  in  the  estimation  of  sulphur, 
where  fusion  of  the  substance  with  nitre  is  the  process  em 
ployed.     This  author  has  found  that  unless  great  care  be 
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taken  to  prevent  the  fused  mass  passing  over  to  the  outside 
of  the  vessel,  and  so  coming  in  contact  with  the  flame,  or 
products  of  combustion,  an  appreciable  and,  in  some  cases, 
serious  error  will  arise,  owing  to  the  sulphuric  acid  pro- 
duced from  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the  flame— a  product  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  sulphide  of  carbon  contained  in  the  gas 
— combining  with  the  potash  of  the  fiised  salt.  Several 
experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
error  that  may  be  occasioned  from  the  above  cause.  In 
one  instance,  the  flame  issuing  from  a  Bunsen's  burner  was 
made  to  strike  against  a  little  fused  nitre  on  the  underside 
of  a  small  platinum  dish,  when,  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  as  much  sulphuric  acid  was  obtained  as  is  equivalent 
to  12  milligrammes  of  sulphur.  As  a  check  on  these  ex- 
periments, nitre  was  fused  by  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp, 
when,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  not  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid 
could  be  detected  upon  the  addition  of  a  barium-salt  to  the 
aqueous  solution  of  this  fused  mass,  rendered  add  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  In  determinations  of  sulphur  in  coke  or  coal, 
great  care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  prevent  any  of  the 
fused  saline  contents  of  the  crucible  from  getting  on  to  the 
outside.  In  ftising  pig-iron  with  nitre,  a  process  recom- 
mended by  some  for  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur  it  con- 
tains, the  mass,  especially  if  the  iron  be  rich  in  manganese, 
invariably  creeps  over  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  crucible ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  obtain  correct  results  when  the 
operation  is  conducted  over  the  gas  flame.  The  analyst 
should  for  these  reasons  always  employ  a  spirit  flame  in 
preference  to  gas  in  sulphur  determinations. 

There  is  another  process  for  the  estimation  of  sulphur 
which  is  sometimes  adopted,  as  it  is  quicker  and  less 
troublesome  than  the  above ;  this  is  by  oxidising  the  coal 
by  boiling  it  in  nitric  acid,  instead  of  fusing  it  with  nitre. 
Mr.  Crossley*  has,  however,  shown  that  this  plan  gives  very 
incorrect  results. 

11.    ExAMnrATIOH     OP     OTHEB     PSCTTLIASITIES     OP     PUBL, 

Besides  the  above-named  examinations,  the  assayist  should 

*  Chemical  News,  May  1862. 
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notice  the  degree  of  inflammability  of  the  fiiel,  and  whether 
any  particular  smell  is  evolved  during  combustion ;  whether 
the  coal  is  good  for  coking  purposes;  whether  it  bums 
with  a  large  smoky  flame  or  a  luminous  flame ;  whether  it 
bums  quietly  or  with  decrepitation ;  and  whether  the  ash  is 
dusty  or  fusible,  and  likely  to  accumulate  and  clog  up  the 
grate  bars. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

REDUCING  AND  OXIDISING  AGENTS — FLUXES,  ETC. 

In  some  of  the  operations  in  the  dry  way,  bodies  are  heated 
in  suitable  vessels  per  se ;  but  it  is  more  often  necessary  to 
add  to  the  bodies  submitted  to  assay  other  substances,  which 
are  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  change  to  be  ef- 
fected. These  substances  may  be  divided  into  five  classes: — 
I.  reducing  agents ;  11.  oxidising  agents  ;  HE.  desulphurising 
agents ;  IV.  sulphurising  agents ;  and  lastly,  V.  fluxes  pro- 
perly so  called. 

I.   REDUCING  AGENTS. 

The  substances  belonging  to  this  class  have  the  power 
of  removing  oxygen  from  those  bodies  with  which  it  may 
be  combined.  In  assaying,  the  substance  under  examination 
is  generally  fully  oxidised  either  naturally  or  artificially, 
before  reduction  is  required  to  be  effected.  The  most 
common  reducing  agents  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Hydrogen  gas. 

2.  Carbon. 

3.  The  fat  oils,  tallow,  pitch,  and  resins. 

4.  Sugar,  starch,  and  gum. 

5.  Tartaric  acid. 

6.  Oxalic  acid. 

7.  Metallic  iron,  and  lead. 

Htdsogek  Gas. — The  most  common  method  of  prepar- 
ing this  gas  consists  jn  dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  But  as  this  plan  gives  the  gas  in  the  moist  state, 
it  must  be  dried,  by  being  allowed  to  bubble  through 
oil  of  vitriol  or  by  being  passed  through  a  bottle  containing 
fragments  of  dried  chloride  of  calcium,  before  it  is  used 
for  assaying  purposes.    This  gas  will  only  be  required  in  very 
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accurate  assays,  which  are  generally  performed  where  there 
are  ample  conveniences  for  generating  pure  hydrogen 
gas.  The  gas  is  inodorous,  invisible,  and  colourless,  when 
absolutely  pure.  It  is  a  most  powerful  reducing  agent,  and 
reduces  a  great  number  of  metalhc  oxides  at  a  red  or  white 
heat;  viz.  the  oxides  of  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  antimony,  iron,^ 
cobalt,  nickel,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  uranium.  When 
any  metal  is  required  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  this  is 
the  only  reducing  agent  admissible,  as  others  give  the 
metal  combined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  carbon. 

CiABBcnr. — ^Fouhd  in  large  quantities  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, but  generally  combined  with  other  bodies.  In  a  per- 
fect state  of  purity,  it  constitutes  the  diamond.  The  diamond, 
like  all  other  species  of  carbon,  is  unacted  on  by  the 
highest  possible  temperature  when  in  close  vessels.  It  burns 
in  atmospheric  air  and  oxygen  gas,  but  requires  for  com- 
bustion a  higher  temperature  than  ordinary  charcoal.  After 
the  diamond,  the  varieties  of  carbon  found  in  nature  or 
artificially  prepared,  are : — 

Firstly,  Black-lead  or  Osafhite, — ^This  is  a  mineral  found 
in  beds  in  the  primitive  formations,  principally  in  granite 
and  mica-schist.  It  is  generally  mixed  with  earthy  sub- 
stances, and  rarely  yields  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  ash. 
Before  employing  it  for  reduction  purposes  it  should  be 
purified.  Lowe  •  has  given  an  excellent  plan  for  effecting 
this  object 

Secondly,  Ahthkacite. — ^Which  is  another  species  of  fossil 
carbon  much  resembling  ordinary  coal,  but  differing  fi:om 
it  by  burning  with  neither  smell,  smoke,  nor  flame. 

Thirdly,  Coke. — ^Which  is  the  residue  of  the  coal  employed 
in  the  gas-works  after  all  the  volatile  matter  is  expelled.  It 
is  generally  iron  black,  and  has  nearly  a  metallic  lustre ;  it 
is  difficult  to  inflame,  and  bums  well  only  in  small  pieces, 
but  gives  a  very  intense  heat.  Oven  or  furnace  coke  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  is  harder,  lasts  longer,  and  is  more  economical 

in  use. 

Fourthly,  Woob  Chaecoal. — ^Which  is  obtained  by  burning 
the  woody  part  of  plants,  with  a  hmited  supply  of  air,  so 

♦  Polyt.  Centr.  1866,  p.  1404. 
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08  to  drive  off  all  their  volatile  matters,  and  leave  merely 
their  carbon.  It  is  this  kind  that  is  generally  employed 
in  assays.  It  ought  to  be  chosen  with  care,  wdl  pulverised, 
passed  through  a  sieve,  and  preserved  in  well-stopped  vessels. 
Wood  charcoal  is  never  perfectly  pure,  generally  containing 
a  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  watery  vapour :  these  bodie3 
are  not  generally  prejudicial,  but  in  some  experiments  they 
ought  not  to  be  present :  in  that  case,  pure  charcoal  may  be 
procured  by  heating  sugar  to  redness  in  a  close  crucible. 

The  advantage  of  carbon  as  a  reducing  agent  consists  in 
its  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  at  a  red  heat  surpasses 
that  of  most  other  substances.  Charcoal  by  itself  possesses 
two  inconveniences :  firstly,  it  has  the  property  of  combining 
with  many  metals ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  infusible, 
and  cannot  combine  with  vitreous  substances.  The  pro- 
perty it  possesses  of  combining  with  iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
&c.,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  assayer,  for  the  increase  of 
weight  it  gives  is  not  material,  excepting  under  the  circum- 
stances to  be  hereafter  pointed  out ;  but  its  infusibility  and 
inability  to  combine  with  fluxes  is  a  very  serious  inconve- 
nience ;  for  after  the  reduction,  that  portion  which  has  not 
been  consumed  remains  disseminated  with  the  grains  of 
metal  in  the  fused  slag,  and  prevents  the  separation  of  all 
the  metal,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  good  button  : 
a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  can  thus  irreparably  injure  an 
assay.  This  inconvenience  does  not  happen,  however,  when 
an  oxide  is  reduced  by  cementation  in  a  lined  crucible,  but 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  its  employment  is  inadmissible. 

Coke  should  never  be  used  as  a  reducing  agent  in  assays, 
when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  It  often  contains  a  very 
large  proportion  of  earthy  and  other  extraneous  matters 
(more  particularly  sulphur,  which  is  very  injurious).  Coke 
is  never  so  good  as  wood  charcoal  as  a  reducing  agent, 
because  it  bums  more  slowly.  When  it  is  used,  the  tempe- 
rature employed  for  an  assay  must  be  much  increased. 

Coal  is  nearly  always  inconvenient,  because  it  swells  by 
heat ;  nevertheless,  as  it  is  not  required  in  very  large  quan- 
tity, it  is  sometimes  employed,  being  finely  powdered  and 
sifted  previous  to  usa 
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The  Pat  Oils* — ^The  name  oil  is  generally  given  to  those 
bodies  that  are  fat  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  more  or  less 
fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  combustible.  They  all  become 
sohd  at  various  degrees  of  temperature.  There  are  some 
which,  at  the  temperature  of  our  climate,  have  constantly  a 
sohd  form,  as  butter,  palm-oil,  cocoanut-oil,  &c. 

Tallow  is  an  animal  product  analogous  to  the  fat  oils  in 
properties. 

SEsnre. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  resins  are  solid,  but  some 
are  soft.  They  are  brittle,  with  a  vitreous  and  shining  frac- 
ture, and  are  often  transparent.  They  are  very  fusible,  but 
cannot  be  raised  to  their  boiling-point  without  partial  de- 
composition. 

Although  all  the  bodies  just  mentioned  consume  in  their 
combustion  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen,  they  cannot  gene- 
rally effect  the  total  reduction  of  an  oxide  on  account  of  their 
volatility ;  so  that,  before  the  temperature  at  which  the  re- 
duction takes  place  can  be  attained,  the  greater  part  of  the 
reducing  agent  has  been  expelled.  They  generally  act  only 
by  virtue  of  the  small  carbonaceous  residue  produced  by  the 
action  of  heat ;  so  that  their  use  is  very  limited  and  uncer- 
tain. Whenever  they  are  employed  as  reducing  agents,  with- 
out covering  the  substance,  a  loss  is  experienced,  on  account  of 
the  bubbling  and  boihng  caused  by  their  decomposition  :  this 
will  always  take  place  unless  the  contents  of  the  crucible  be 
covered  with  charcoal  powder.  Oils  are  very  serviceable  in 
the  reduction  of  a  large  mass  of  oxide  by  cementation ;  in 
tliis  case,  after  the  oxide  has  been  placed  in  the  crucible,  as 
much  oil  is  added  as  the  oxide  and  the  lining  of  the  crucible 
will  soak  up-  Fat  or  resin  is  also  used  to  prevent  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  surface  of  a  metallic  bath  (as  in  the  fusion  of 
bar-lead  samples),  by  coating  the  metal,  and  preventing  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

Sugar  in  its  decomposition  by  heat  leaves  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  carbon  than  the  oils,  fats,  or  resins ;  so  that 
it  would  appear  serviceable  as  a  reducing  agent.  There  are 
some  cases  in  which  it  may  be  used  with  advantage,  but  it 
undergoes  a  great  increase  in  volume  when  heated  ;  so  that 
losses  in  an  assay  may  occur  by  the  use  of  this  agent.    To 
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purify  sugar  from  mineral  ingredients,  it  should  be  recrystal- 
lised  fit)m  alcohoL  It  then  may  be  used  as  such,  or  after 
carbonisation.  It  yields  about  14  per  cent,  of  charcoal : 
this  is  pure  carbon,  and  leaves  no  residue  when  burnt ;  it  is, 
therefore,  preferable  to  wood  charcoal  in  cases  where  no 
foreign  matter  should  be  introduced  into  the  assay. 

Stabch,  well  dried,  and,  better  still,  torrefied,  is  employed 
with  advantage  as  a  reducing  agent,  and  is  better  than 
sugar,  as  it  neither  fuses,  swells  up,  nor  spirts,  and  in  many 
cases  is  even  preferable  to  charcoal,  because  it  is  in  such  a 
fine  state  of  division  that  it  can  be  more  readily  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  substance  to  be  reduced.  Wheat 
and  rye  flour  have  nearly  the  same  quaUties  as  starch. 
They  are  sometimes  used. 

GuK  decrepitates  slightly  by  heat,  softens,  agglomerates, 
and  boils,  without  spirting.  The  gums  can  be  employed  as 
reducing  agents  under  the  same  circumstances  as  sugar  and 
starch,  but  the  two  latter  are  preferable,  because  they  con- 
tain no  earthy  substances. 

Tabtabic  Acid  is  the  reducing  agent  in  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  argol  (KO,T,HO,T),  of  which  so  frequent  use  is 
made;  but  the  acid  is  never  employed  by  itself.  When 
heated  in  close  vessels,  it  fuses  and  decomposes,  giving  off* 
combustible  gases,  leaving  a  little  charcoal.  It  burns  when 
heated  in  contact  with  air,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  and  not 
unpleasant  odour. 

Oxalic  Acu  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  208^  without  de- 
composing, but  when  heated  to  2  SO*' it  is  decomposed,  giving 
rise  to  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  httle  formic  acid 
vapour,  and  when  heated  strongly,  some  portions  volatilise 
without  decomposition;  it  does  not  leave  a  carbonaceous 
residue. 

The  property  which  oxalic  acid  possesses  of  not  leaving  a 
residue  would  render  it  remarkably  valuable  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  metallic  oxides  in  cases  where  the  slightest  trace 
of  carbon  is  to  be  avoided,  if  its  reducing  power  were 
greater;  but  it  decomposes  at  a  low  temperature,  and  in 
burning  absorbs  but  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  especially 
when  it  has  not  been  dried ;  so  that  even  for  the  most  easily 
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reducible  oxides  a  large  proportion  must  be  employed. 
When  it  is  combined  with  a  base,  as  potash  in  binoxalate  of 
potash,  its  reducing  power  is  much  augmented. 

Oxalate  of  Ahohia,  when  heated  in  close  vessels,  is  de- 
composed. Its  reducing  power  is  nearly  double  that  of 
oxalic  acid. 

COKPASATIVS    £EBITCnr0   FOWEB    OT   THE   ABOVE   AOEETS. In 

order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  comparative  reducing  power 
of  the  agents  just  described,  the  result  of  some  assays  made 
on  them  by  Berthier,  by  means  of  litharge,  are  given  below. 
By  heating  the  same  weight  of  each  reducing  agent  with 
an  excess  of  litharge,  buttons  of  lead  were  obtained,  whose 
weights  were  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed, and  by  comparing  them  with  each  other  the  reducing 
power  of  each  flux  is  given  ;  by  taking  for  unity  the  weight 
of  the  reagent,  calculation  has  proved  that  1  part  of  pure 
carbon  reduces  from  litharge  34- 31  of  lead.  The  following 
are  the  results  of  Berthier's  experiments : — 

Ifydpogen 10400 

Pure  carbon .34-31 

Calcined  wood  cbarcofd       .        .        .        .31*81 

Amber  resin 30*00 

Ordinary  wood  cbarcoal      ....  28*00 

Animal  oil 17*40 

TaUow 15-20 

Resin 14*50 

Sugar 14*50 

Torrefied  8t4vrch 13  00 

Common  starch 11*50 

Gum-arabic 11*00 

Tartaric  acid 0*00 

Oxalate  of  ammonia 1*70 

Oxalic  acid '00 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  numbers  do  not  re- 
present the  quantities  of  oxygen  each  reagent  would  absorb 
in  complete  combustion ;  but  that  it  only  indicates  the 
quantity  of  metal  produced  by  equal  weights  of  the  reagents. 

In  assaying,  however,  it  is  rarely  that  these  agents  are 
used  by  themselves ;  they  are  generally  mixed  with  a  flux 
properly  so  called,  and  under  the  head  of  Fluxes  they  will 
he  more  particularly  described. 

HetaiiLic  Ieoh  removes  oxygen  from  the  oxides  of  lead, 
bismuth,  copper,  &c,,  but  is  rarely  added  for  that  especial 
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purpose;  and  when  it  does  produce  this  effect,  it  is  generally 
secondary,  because  it  previously  existed  in  the  matter  sub- 
jected to  assay,  or  was  added  for  some  other  purpose. 

Metallic  "Lkjld  reduces  but  a  very  small  number  of  oxides, 
but  it  reduces  many  to  the  minimum  of  oxidation ;  it  also 
decomposes  some  sulphates  and  arseniates. 

11.  OXIDISING  AGENTS. 

The  oxidising  agents  in  general  use  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Oxygen,  atmospheric,  or  combined. 

2.  Lidiarge  and  ceruse. 

3.  Silicates  and  borates  of  lead. 

4.  Nitrate  of  potash. 

5.  Nitrate  of  lead. 

6.  Peroxide  of  manganese. 

7.  Oxide  of  copper. 

8.  Peroxide  of  iron. 

9.  The  caustic  alkalies. 

10.  The  alkahne  carbonates. 

11.  Tlie  sulphates  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron. 

12.  Sulphate  of  soda. 

OxTOEV  is  a  gas  which  has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  is 
about  one-tenth  heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  It  has  the 
property  of  forming  compounds  with  nearly  every  element, 
and  its  affinities  are  very  energetic.  Atmospheric  air  con- 
sists of  four-fifths  nitrogen  and  one-fifth  oxygen. 

LiTHABGE  is  a  fused  protoxide  of  lead,  and  is  generally  ob- 
tained from  the  silver-lead  works.  When  melted,  it  oxidises 
nearly  all  the  metals,  except  mercury,  silver,  gold,  palladium, 
platinum,  (Sec.,  and  generally  forms  veiy  fusible  compounds 
with  the  oxides.  These  two  properties  cause  it  to  be  a  very 
valuable  agent  in  separating  silver  and  gold  from  all  the 
substances  with  which  they  may  be  mixed. 

Litharge  is  occasionally  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  red 
oxide  of  lead ;  the  presence  of  this  in  large  quantities  becomes 
injurious,  as  it  has  the  property  of  oxidising  silver.  Ordinary 
litharge  can  be  easily  freed  from  this  oxide  by  fusing  it  and 
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pouring  it  into  a  cold  ingot  mould,  then  pulverising,  and 
carefully  keeping  it  fix)ni  contact  with  air,  as  it  readily  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  atmosphere,  it 
will  nearly  all  be  converted  into  the  red  oxide. 

Cesuss,  or  Whits  Lead,  is  a  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of 
lead.  As  it  does  not  contain  the  slightest  traces  of  red  oxide, 
it  may  be  used  where  the  presence  of  that  substance  may  be 
inconvenient ;  but  it  is  troublesome  to  use,  as  it  is  much  less 
dense  than  litharge  ;  large  vessels  must  be  employed  in  con- 
sequence ;  besides,  it  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
acetate  or  subacetate  of  lead,  and  sometimes  metallic  lead 
separates  from  it  on  ignition,  which  is,  in  some  cases,  disas- 
trous to  the  result  of  an  experiment.  When  ceruse  is  em- 
ployed, a  certain  quantity  must  be  fused,  to  ascertain  if  any 
metallic  lead  be  produced ;  *  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  it  be  adulterated  with  sul- 
phate of  baryta.  When  it  is  pure,  it  dissolves  completely 
in  acetic  or  nitric  acid. 

AcnoH  OT  Oxide  of  Lead  ok  the  Metals ^The  following 

are  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Berthier  on  the  action 
exercised  by  oxide  of  lead  on  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium, 
arsenic,  and  the  most  common  of  the  metals.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  in  a  furnace  capable  of  producing  heat 
enough  for  a  copper  assay. 

SuLFHUH. — Oxide  of  lead  is  completely  reduced  by  sul- 
phur, with  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  but  not  a  trace 
of  sulphuric  acid:  thus  S  +  2PbO  =  2Pb  +  S03. 

Selehiux  is  dissolved  by  oxide  of  lead  in  all  proportions ; 
but  these  bodies  exercise  no  action  on  each  other. 

TEiiLTmiuiK  is  strongly  attacked  and  converted  into  telluric 
acid,  which  combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead  when  the  latter 
is  m  excess  (Te  +  4PbO = 3Pb  +  PbO,Te08).  If  the  contrary 
be  the  case,  the  excess  of  acid  is  volatilised  and  telluride  of 
lead  produced  (2Te+3PbO=Te3Pb-fTe03). 

AxsEVic. — When  metallic  arsenic  is  heated  with  litharge, 
if  the  latter  be  employed  in  great  excess,  all  the  arsenic  is 
oxidised  (As  +  3PbO=As03  +  3Pb) ;  if  not,  a  part  only  is 

•  Berthier. 
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oxidised,  and  lead  reduced;  the  remainder  volatilises,  or 
forms  an  arsenide  of  lead.  (For  nature  of  reaction,  refer  to 
the  preceding  metal,  Tellurium).     Mixtures  of: 

Arspnic    .        .        .    76*24  37-60  9-40 

Litharge  .        .        .  111-60  111-60  111-60 

gave  :  No.  1,  a  lamellar  metallic  button,  and  a  compact 
vitreous  slag  of  a  fine  orange-colour.  The  fusion  was 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  amount  of  arsenical 
smoke. 

No.  2  gave  a  semiductile  metallic  button,  with  a  lamellar 
fracture,  like  galena,  but  not  so  blue,  and  a  transparent  vi- 
treous orange-coloured  slag. 

The  third  yielded  a  button  of  lead  and  a  deep  olive-green 
slag,  very  crystalhne,  and  in  large  plates.  This  fusion  was 
not  accompanied  by  smoke.  It  is  probable  that  arsenious 
acid  is  formed  in  these  reactions :  the  last  slag  contained 
about  a  fifth  of  its  weight  of  this  acid. 

Lead  reduces,  in  part,  arsenious  acid ;  in  the  same  manner, 
arsenic  partly  reduces  oxide  of  lead.     A  mixture  of 

AreeniouB  acid 12*40 

Lead 3880 

produced  on  fusion  a  very  arsenical  vapour,  and  yielded 
32  parts  of  arsenide  of  lead,  which  was  deep  grey,  semi- 
ductile,  and  had  a  granular  fracture  ;  a  fine  orange -yellow 
vitreous  arsenite  of  lead  was  also  produced. 

AiTTiiiGBrY. — The  two  following  mixtures  of  antimony  and 
litharge : 

Antimony 10  10 

Litharge 40  80 

gave  (No.  1),  23  parts  of  lead,  and  a  compact  well-ftised 
slag,  of  a  topaz  yellow  colour,  which  contained  more  than 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  protoxide  of  antimony  (Sb  + 
3PbO=Sb08+3Pb).  The  second  gave  26  parts  of  lead, 
and  a  very  fluid  glass,  which  cooled  rapidly,  and  was  opaque, 
like  yellow  wax  ;  it  contained  : 

Oxide  of  lead 52 

Protoxide  of  antimony         .        .        .        .11*86 
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Tor. — ^This  metal,  cut  into  small  fragments,  was  heated 
with  the  following  quantities  of  litharge  : 

Tin  .        .        .        .10  10  10 

Litharge  .        .        .  37-5  80  120 

The  first  mixture  gave  a  slaggy  substance,  of  dull  grey 
colour,  not  weU  fused,  with  globules  of  lead  at  the  lower 
part. 

The  second  mixture  gave  26  parts  of  lead,  and  a  semi- 
msed  slag,  compact  and  opaque,  the  colour  yellowish-grey. 
It  contained : 

Oxide  of  lead 52 

Protoxide  of  tin 11*4 

The  third  mixture  produced  26*3  of  lead,  and  a  very 
fluid  slag,  which  was  compact,  opaque,  and  greyish  yellow, 
with  a  granular  firacture  (Sn + PbO = SnO  4  Pb).  It  con- 
tained: 

Oxide  of  lead 970 

Oxide  of  tin 11*4 

Znrc. — Ten  parts  of  zinc  filings  and  100  of  litharge  were 
heated  together;  as  soon  as  the  latter  softened,  action 
commenced.  A  slight  bubbling  and  flaming,  occasioned 
by  the  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the  zinc,  took  place, 
and  on  increasing  the  heat  the  mixture  fused  completely. 
The  result  was  a  button  of  lead  equal  to  13  parts; 
it  was  pure  and  ductile,  and  was  covered  with  a  crystal- 
line slag,  like  Htharge,  opaque  and  yellowish,  but  in 
small  plates.  This  experiment  proves  that  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  zinc  employed  is  volatilised,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder reduces  the  litharge  (Zn+PbO=ZnO+Pb).  The 
slag  contains : 

Oxide  of  lead 877 

Oxide  of  zinc 123 

BisxuTH. — ^Twenty  parts  of  bismuth  heated  with  40  of 
litharge,  gave  a  ductile  metallic  button,  tin-white,  and 
weighing  24-3  parts,  and  a  crystalline  slag,  like  litharge. 

M  2 
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luoH. — M.  Berthier  heated  metallic  iron  with  htharge  in 
the  following  proportions : 

Iron  wire       ....     10  10 

Litharge        ....  100  160 

The  first  mixture  gave  40  of  lead,  and  a  pasty,  compact, 
opaque  slag,  of  a  deep  metallic  black-colour,  and  very 
magnetic  (Fe  +  PbO=FeO  +  Pb).  There  was  no  metallic 
iron,  but  some  globules  of  lead  were  present.  The  slag  con- 
tained about : 

Oxide  of  lead 65*9 

Oxide  of  iron Id'4 

The  second  mixture  gave  a  button  of  lead,  weighing  46 '6, 
and  a  very  fluid,  compact,  opaque  slag,  with  an  unequal 
shining  lustre,  deep-brown,  and  very  magnetic.  The  dag 
contained,  nearly : 

Oxide  of  lead 110 

Oxide  of  iron 13*4 

CoppsB. — ^The  following  are  the  results  obtained  with  dif- 
ferent mixtures : 

Copper        15-8        158        15  8        15  8        16-8 
Litharge      139        279        558      1674      834-8 

With  the  first  mixture  a  button  was  produced,  copper- 
red  on  the  exterior,  grey  in  the  interior,  weighing  17  parts; 
and  a  compact,  opaque,  deep-red  slag.    The  slag  contained : 

Oxide  of  lead 10-3 

Suboxide  of  copper 2*4 

and  the  button : 

Copper 13-6 

Lead 3-4 

The  button  produced  by  the  second  mixture  was  ex- 
teriorly copper-red,  and  interiorly  grey,  spotted  with  red ; 
it  weighed  17*8,  and  the  slag  was  compact,  reddish-brown, 
and  opaque.     The  slag  contained : 

Oxide  of  lead 22*3 

Suboxide  of  copper        .        .        .        .        •    3*6 

and  the  button : 

Copner 12-4 

Lead 5*2 
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The  third  mixture  gave  a  button  similar  to  the  last, 
weighing  18  parts,  and  a  compact,  opaque,  reddish-brown 
slag.     It  contained : 

Oxide  of  lead 498 

Suboxide  of  copper 3*8 

The  button  was  composed  of : 

Copper 12-4 

Lead 6*6 

With  the  fourth  mixture,  a  button  weighing  2 5" 6  was 
produced,  and  a  slightly  crystalline,  reddish-brown  slag, 
which  contained : 

Oxide  of  lead 161-28 

Suboxide  of  copper 10-32 

and  with  the  fifth,  a  grey  metallic  button,  weighing  23-6, 
and  a  crystalline  slag  in  large  plates,  like  litharge,  yellow- 
ish-green and  reflecting  green.  The  analysis  of  the  button 
gave: 

Copper 36 

Lead 200 

and  the  slag  contained : 

Oxide  of  lead 813-28 

Suboxide  of  copper 13*72 

Acnov  0?  THE  Oxides  o?  Coppeb  xtpov  Lead. — The  oxide  is 
speedily  reduced  to  the  state  of  suboxide  by  excess  of  lead. 
If  the  lead  be  not  in  excess,  it  is  totally  oxidised,  reducing 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  copper  to  the  minimum  of 
oxidation. 

The  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  lead,  but 
not  completely,  because  a  certain  quantity  is  taken  up  by 
Utharge.  The  following  mixtures  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  experiment : 

MetaUiclead        .        .  25-9        25-9        25  9        88-8        61-8 
Suboxide  of  copper       .198        149  9  9  9-9  99 

All  of  these  gave  an  imperfect  alloy  of  copper  or  lead,  and 
a  very  fusible  slag  composed  of  oxide  of  lead  and  suboxide 
of  copper.     The  first  produced  a  very  small  globule  of 
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copper  and  a  very  fluid  slag,  having  a  much  greater  tendency 
to  run  through  the  body  of  a  crucible  than  htharge.  Cooled 
slowly,  it  was  reddish-brown,  opaque^  and  had  a  finer 
texture.     It  was  composed  of  : 

Oxide  of  lead 27-9 

Suboxide  of  copper 17-8 

The  second  mixture  produced  a  button  of  copper  weigh- 
ing 4*4,  and  a  deep  reddish-brown  slag,  composed  of : 

Oxide  of  lead 277 

Suboxide  of  copper 8-7 

The  button  gave : 

Copper 4*1 

Lead 0-3 

The  third  gave  a  metallic  button  weighing  8-8,  and  a  deep 
red,  opaque  slag,  which  contained  : 

Oxide  of  lead 24-89 

Suboxide  of  copper 2' 11 

The  button  contained : 

Copper 59 

Lead 2-9 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  mixtures,  buttons  weighing  21-2 
and  34 '8  were  produced,  together  with  slags  similar  to  the 
preceding,  and  containing  about  8  per  cent,  of  suboxide  of 
copper. 

Silicates  avd  Bobates  oi  Lead  behave  as  litharge,  but  they 
oxidise  less  rapidly. 

They  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  together  1  part  of  silica 
or  boracic  acid  with  1  part  of  litharge.  The  borates  are 
more  fusible  than  the  silicates,  but  their  use  is  attended 
with  an  inconvenience  ;  they  swell  very  much  in  fusing. 

Nitrates  o?  Potash  aitd  Soda  fuse  at  a  temperature  below 
redness,  without  alteration,  but  when  heated  more  strongly, 
they  give  up  oxygen.  The  action  of  these  salts,  when  fused, 
is  very  energetic,  because  they  have  a  great  tendency  to 
decompose,  and  because  they  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
oxygen.  They  are  used  as  oxidising  agents  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  noble  metals,  and  for  preparing  some  fluxes. 
They  ought  always. to  be  employed  in  a  state  of  purity. 
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Saltpetre  often  contains  impurities.  On  this  account  a 
determination  of  the  real  amount  of  nitrate  of  potash  often 
becomes  necessary,  not  only  in  cases  where  saltpetre  is  to  be 
used  for  docimetric  purposes,  but  also  when  used  in  certain 
technical  operations,  viz.  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
enamel,  &c. 

If  saltpetre  is  very  impure,  it  may  be  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  will  only  contain 
2  to  3  per  cent,  foreign  substances  (chiefly  chloride  of 
sodium). 

An  exact  assay  of  saltpetre  is  most  difficult,  and  the 
different  modes  in  use  are  not  quite  exact,  on  account  of  tlie 
chemical  properties  of  the  nitric  acid,  potash,  and  soda, 
which  substances  are  generally  contained  together  in 
saltpetre,  and  cannot  be  perfectly  estimated  by  means  of 
reagents.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  with  the  nitric  acid  and 
soda. 

Soda  is  frequently  found  in  saltpetre,  as  the  manufacturers 
often  intentionally  mix  the  raw  saltpetre  with  soda-saltpetre, 
and  it  is  also  often  manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  soda- 
saltpetre  and  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  following  are  the  different  modes  of  assaying  salt- 
petre. 

a.  Huss's  Mode. — This  is  the  most  simple  mode,  and  used 
with  success  in  several  parts  of  Germany. 

It  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  the  saturation  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  with  saltpetre  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  and  also  that  a  solution  of  impure  salt- 
petre in  hot  water  crystallises  on  cooling,  the  sooner,  the 
more  free  it  is  from  foreign  salts.  Huss  has  determined 
this  degree  of  saturation  for  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at 
different  temperatures,  viz.  from  8 — 20^^  E.,  raising  by  ^°, 
and  has  averaged  the  results  in  a  table  which  shows 
the  percentage  of  pure  saltpetre  contained  in  raw  salt- 
petre. 

Forty  parts  of  dried  saltpetre  are  dissolved  in  100  parts  of 
pure  water  of  45 — 50*  B.  This  is  done  in  a  tared  glass 
beaker,  which  is  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  in  order  to 
avoid  loss  of  water  by  evaporation.     The   ghiss  plate  is 
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furnished  with  a  hole  for  receiving  the  thermometer.  The 
water  is  then  stirred  till  all  the  saltpetre  is  dissolved.  If 
during  solution  insoluble  substances  (partly  of  organic  origin) 
are  separated,  the  liquid  is  to  be  filtered.  The  thermo- 
meter, divided  into  ^  degrees,  is  put  into  the  solution, 
and  the  liquid  is  stirred  all  the  time,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  it  is  throughout  alike ;  for  the  same  reason  the  beaker 
is  also  put  upon  thick  layers  of  paper  which  rest  upon  woad. 
The  moment  the  saltpetre  begins  to  crystallise  is  then 
to  be  observed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature which  the  solution  possesses  at  that  moment.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  saltpetre  contained 
in  solution. 
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If  a  solution  of  oom- 

mon  sftltpetre  begins 

ti  crystallLH}  at  the 

f  ollowmg  degrees  of 

Beaumnr'sther- 

mometer 

100  parte  of  the  assayed 

saltpetre  contain  the 

following  parts  by 

weight  of  pare  nitrate 

of  potash. 

If  a  solntion  of  com- 
mon saltpetre  begins 
to  crystallise^  at  the 
following  degrees  of 
Reaninnr's  ther- 
mometer 

100  parts  of  the  assayed 

saltpetre  contain  the 

following  parts  by 

i^ieight  of  pnre  nitrate 

of  potash. 

8*^ 

567 

I4i° 

75 

8J 

eo-3 

1 

14i 

75-9 

8i 

67                  1 

14} 

76-8 

8} 

67-7             ! 

15 

77-7 

9 

68-4 

]5i 

78  6 

Oi 

591 

15J^ 

79-6 

9A 

59-8 

16} 

80  5 

10 

605 

16 

81-5 

613 

l«i 

82-4 

lOi 

62 

16 

83-4 

lOi 

628 

16} 

84-4 

10) 

63-5 

17 

a5-4 

11 

64-3 

17i 

86-4 

lU 

65 

17i 

87-4 

11, 

65-8 

17} 

88-4 

n\ 

60-6 

18 

89-5 

12 

67-4 

18* 

906 

12i 

68-2 

18^ 

91-7 

12* 

69 

18; 

929 

12} 

69  8 

19 

94 

13 

70  7 

19i 

95-2 

13* 

71-5 

19J 
19} 

96-4 

l^ 

72-4 

97-6 

13} 

73-2 

20 

98-8 

14 

741 

20i 

100 

In  case  a  solution  does  not  crystallise  at  the  temperature 
of  8°,  it  may  be  considered  as  proof  that  the  saltpetre  is 
very  impure.  In  order  to  determine  the  amount,  it  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  perfectly  pure  saltpetre.     This 
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mixture  is  dissolred  and  determined  as  before,  and  the 
pure  saltpetre  added  is  then  deducted  from  the  result. 

For  performing  this  assay,  it  is  necessary  to  pulverise  the 
saltpetre  as  finely  as  possible,  in  order  to  dissolve  it  quickly. 
It  is  also  necessary  not  to  use  too  small  quantities.  2^  oz. 
saltpetre,  and  6^  oz.  water,  are  suitable  quantities.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  must  not  exceed  50 — 55^,  other- 
wise the  amount  of  saltpetre  will  appear  too  high  (owing  to 
water  having  been  evaporated),  and  the  same  error  will 
be  produced  if  the  solution  is  not  properly  stirred.  The 
best  thermometers  for  this  purpose  are  those  filled  with 
alcohol,  as  the  latter  expands  by  heat  8  times  more  than 
mercury,  and  thus  a  more  exact  observation  ef  the  frac- 
tions of  the  degrees  is  obtained  When  using  Huss's  table, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  thermometers  employed  should 
exactly  correspond  with  Huss's  thermometer ;  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  difference  between  the  two  thermometers  is  to 
be  asceitained  by  trials  with  solution  of  pure  saltpetre. 

b.  Oay-Lussac's  mods  of  assaying  saltpetre  consists  in 
converting  the  nitrate  of  potash  into  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  in  determining  its  amount  volumetrically  by  means  of 
standard  sulphuric  acid.  2*639  grs.  saltpetre  are  mixed 
with  1  gr.  of  ignited  pine-root,  and  12  grs.  ignited  and  finely- 
pulverised  chloride  of  sodium  (the  latter  is  added  in  order 
to  moderate  the  combustion),  and  this  mixture  is  heated  in 
a  platinum  crucible.  After  cooling,  the  mass  is  extracted 
by  water,  and  either  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or 
oxalic  acid  is  added  to  the  solution.  The  sulphuric  acid  is 
prepared  by  mixing  70  grs.  English  sulphuric  acid  with 
600  grs.  water,  and  to  this  mixture  so  much  water  is  added 
again  that  100  measures  of  it  will  saturate  6,487  grs.  car- 
bonate of  potash.  The  number  of  measures  u^ed  for  satu- 
ration will  then  indicate  directly  the  percentage  of  carbonate 
of  potash. 

The  following  foreign  substances  in  raw  saltpetre  should 
be  determined. 

Water. — Twelve  to  20  grammes  of  air  dried,  finely-pul- 
verised saltpetre,  are  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  to  120°  C, 
and  the  resulting  loss  is  calculated  as  water. 
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Mechanically-mixed  Impurities. — The  substance  obtained 
in  the  former  assay  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  filtered 
through  a  dried  and  weighed  filter.  The  residue  is  well 
washed  with  hot  water,  dried  on  the  filter  at  120°  C.  and 
weighed.  On  deducting  the  weight  of  the  filter,  there  will 
be  left  the  weight  of  the  mechanicaUy-mixed  impurities 
(alumina,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  peroxide  of  iron,  &c.), 
which  usually  amount  to  2  to  5  per  cent 

Lime  and  Magnesia, — ^These  substances  are  precipitated 
as  carbonates  in  the  fonner  filtered  solution,  raised  to  the 
boiling-point,  by  carbonate  of  soda;  the  carbonates  are 
then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  neutralised  with 
ammonia.  The  lime  can  be  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  and 
filtered  off ;  the  magnesia  which  remains  in  solution  may 
then  be  precipitated  by  phosphate  of  soda. 

The  amount  of  lime  in  East  Indian  raw  saltpetre  which 
has  been  once  crystallised,  varies  between  0*216  and  0*265 
per  cent,  the  amount  of  magnesia  between  0*263  and  0*28 
per  cent. 

Chlorine. — Two  to  3  grammes  of  raw  saltpetre  are  dissolved 
in  about  30  grammes  pure  warm  water,  in  a  flask  furnished 
with  a  tight  fitting  stopper,  and  the  amount  of  chlorine  is 
determined  by  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
latter  is  prepared  by  dissolving  4*793  grammes  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  1000  burette  divisions  of  water,  each  division  of 
the  burette  will' then  indicate  0*001  gramme  of  chlorine. 
The  solution,  after  being  warmed  imd  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  s  mixed  gradually  with  the  solution  of  silver ;  after 
each  addition  of  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  shaken  and  then  allowed 
to  rest. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  determined  by  this  assay  is  calcu- 
lated as  being  derived  from  f  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
^  chloride  of  sodium,  so  that  I  part  of  chlorine  corresponds 
to  1*927  part  of  metal  (1*285  potassium,  0*642  sodium. 
Experience  has  proved  that  East  Indian  saltpetre  contains 
chloride  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  these  proportions. 

Sulphuric  Add, — Six  to  8  grammes  of  raw  saltpetre  are 
dissolved,  and  from  this  solution  diluted,  and  heated  to  the 
boiling-point,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  means 
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of  a  standard  solution  of  baryta..  By  using  a  solution  of 
3-26  grammes  nitrate  of  baryta  in  2000  parts  of  the  burette, 
each  division  of  the  latter  will  correspond  to  0  0005  gramme 
sulphuric  acid.  The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  East 
Indian  raw  saltpetre  varies  between  005  and  0*11  per 
cent. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — This  determination  is  most  difficult, 
and  the  following  modes  are  recoiamended. 

a.  Perfectly  pure  potash-saltpetre  is  mixed  with  different 
quantities  of  soda-saltpetre.  These  mixtures  are  put  under 
a  glass  bell  jar,  together  with  a  quantity  of  the  raw-saltpetre 
to  be  assayed.  The  glass  bell  must  contain  also  a  vessel 
with  water.  After  a  certain  time,  it  is  ascertained  which 
of  the  standard  samples  corresponds  in  weight  with  the 
raw  saltpetre. 

The  results  so  obtained  are  of  value  only  if  no  other 
hygroscopic  salts  (chloride  of  magnesium,  &c.)  are  present. 

0.  Longchamps'  mode  is  based  upon  the  decomposition 
of  soda-saltpetres  by  chloride  of  potassium,  producing 
chloride  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of  potassium.  The  saltpetre 
is  mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium,  and  the  solution  eva- 
porated down.  By  this  operation,  chloride  of  sodium 
becomes  first  separated,  and  afterwards  saltpetre.  The 
latter  is  washed,  dried  at  150"*  C,  and  weighed.  Werther 
has  recommended  a  similar  mode. 

y.  According  to  Eagsky,  the  flame  of  alcohol  takes  a 
yeUow  tinge  when  mixed  with  saltpetre  containing  soda. 

If  the  saltpetre  does  not  contain  certain  oxides,  such  as 
alumina,  lime,  &c.  (or  if,  previously  present,  they  have  been 
precipitated),  a  solution  of  antimoniate  of  potash  will  preci- 
pitate the  soda  contained  in  saltpetre  solution.  The  preci- 
pitate consists  of  antimoniate  of  soda,  100  parts  of  which 
contain  84*39  antimonious  acid,  and  15*61  soda. 

The  presence  of  soda  is  also  to  be  ascertained  by  washing 
saltpetre  with  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  potash-saltpetre. 
This  saturated  solution  will  then  contain  a  proportionally 
large  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda.  If  a  small  quantity  of  the 
Folution  is  made  to  crystallise  upon  a  watch  glass,  soda- 
saltpetre,  showing  a  rhombohedric  form,  may  be  detected 
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by  means  of  a  microscope,  while  potash-saltpetre  crystallises 
in  prisms,  and  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  cubes 
arranged  in  the  form  of  steps. 

Soda-saltpetre  {Chili-  or  cubic-saltpetre)^  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  substituted  for  potash-saltpetre. 

[It  may  be  here  appropriate  to  give  the  method  of  as- 
saying gunpowder. 

a.  The  water  is  ascertained  by  drying  a  suitable  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  at  100**  C.  in  an  air  or  water- bath.  Two 
trials  must  give  equal  weights. 

b.  To  determine  the  saltpetre^  the  same  quantity  of  gun- 
powder is  moistened  with  water,  finely  pulverised,  put  upon 
a  filter,  and  washed  out  completely  with  hot  water.  The 
filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  small  tared 
porcelain  vessel,  the  mass  dried  at  about  200^0.,  and  weighed 
as  saltpetre. 

c.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  sulphur^  a  mixture  of  3  grs. 
gunpowder,  3  grs.  carbonate  of  soda,  and  15  grs.  chloride  of 
sodium  (to  moderate  the  combustion), are  heated  in  a  crucible. 
The  resulting  mass  contains  sulphates.  After  coohng, 
it  is  dissolved  in  water,  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  The  solution  is  then 
warmed  and  allowed  to  settle  again,  the  pure  solution  is 
poured  upon  a  filter,  and  the  precipitate  is  stirred  up  with 
hot  water,  and  allowed  to  settle  dow^n  again.  This  operation 
is  repeated  several  times,  in  order  to  prevent  a  portion  of 
the  precipitate  going  through  the  filter.  After  having 
washed  it  completely,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  dried  upon 
the  filter,  then  burned  and  weighed.  100  parts  sulphate  of 
baryta  contain  13-71  sulphur. 

d.  The  amount  of  carbon  is  represented  by  the  difference. 
The  quality  of  it  may  be  ascertained  if  the  residue  from 
solution  b  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  KS  (without  free  KO). 
The  sulphur  will  be  extracted,  and  the  carbon  will  remain 
as  a  residue ;  it  may  then  be  washed  and  dried. 

The  quality  of  gunpowder  may  be  judged  roughly  from 
the  amount  of  saltpetre  contained  in  it.  To  determine  that 
amount  quickly,  a  hydrometer  may  be  used  which  indi- 
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cates  the  percentage  of  saltpetre,  if  a  certain  quantity  of 
powder  is  lixiviated  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  The 
hydrometers  used  in  Austria  are  arranged  for  400  grammes 
powder,  1  lb.  water,  and  for  a  temperature  of  17  4°  C.  The 
results  are  exact  within  ^  per  cent. 

To  estimate  the  strength  of  the  powder,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  its  exterior  properties,  viz.  com- 
pactness, size  and  form  of  grains,  &c.] 

NrrEATE  01*  Lead  acts  in  a  similar  way  to  the  two  last 
mentioned  salts.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge  in 
nitric  acid,  and  crystallising  the  solution. 

Fesoxide  of  Haegavese  is  easily  reduced  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  by  many  metals,  and  is  a  very  powerful  oxidising 
agent ;  but  is  rarely  employed,  because  its  compounds  are 
very  infusible.  It  is  employed  occasionally  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  gold  and  silver. 

Oxide  oj  Copfeb  is  not  much  employed  as  a  flux,  but  is  often 
contained  in  substances  submitted  to  assay ;  it  then  acts  as 
an  oxidising  agent.  A  great  number  of  metals,  even  silver, 
reduce  it  to  the  minimum  of  oxidation  :  and  other  metals,  as 
iron,  for  instance,  totally  reduce  it. 

Feeoxide  of  Iboe. — This,  like  oxide  of  copper,  sometimes 
acts  accidentally  as  an  oxidising  agent. 

The  Caustic  Alxaues^  Potash  ahd  Soda,  fuse  below  a 
red  heat,  and  volatihse  sensibly  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Charcoal,  at  a  high  temperature,  decomposes  the  water  com- 
bined with  the  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda,  converting  them 
into  carbonates,  but  an  excess  at  a  white  heat  decomposes 
the  carbonate,  and  potassium  or  sodium  is  the  product. 

Cabboeates  of  Potash  aed  Soda  are  very  much  employed 
as  agents  in  the  assay  by  the  dry  *way.  They  have  the 
power  of  oxidising  many  metals,  as  iron,  zinc,  and  tin,  by 
the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  they  contain  ;  part  of  it  being 
decomposed,  with  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide. 

Sulphates  of  Lead,  Coffee,  ahd  Iboe ^These  three  salts 

at  a  high  temperature  oxidise  the  greater  number  of  the 
metals,  even  silver,  the  sulphuric  acid  giving  off  oxygen  and 
sulphurous  acid.    They  are  used  in  the  assay  of  gold. 
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SiTLPHATE  OF  SoDA  is  not  used  by  itself  as  a  reagent,  but 
is  a  product  in  many  operations  ;  it  is  either  formed  in  the 
course  of  an  assay,  or  is  contained  as  an  impurity  in  some 
of  the  bodies  used. 

III.   DESULPHURISING   REAGENTS. 

1.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Charcoal. 

3.  Metallic  iron. 

4.  Litharge. 

5.  The  caustic  alkalies. 

6.  Tlie  alkaline  carbonates. 

7.  Nitre. 

8.  Nitrate  of  lead. 

9.  Sidphate  of  lead. 

1.  The  Oxtgev  of  tee  Atkosphebe  acts  as  a  desulphurising 
agent  in  roasting,  combining  with  the  sulphur  present,  form- 
ing sulphurous  acid  (2FeS2  4-110=Fe208  4-4S02)  or  sulphuric 
acid  (CuS-f  40=CuO,SO,),  sometimes  both. 

2.  Charcoal  decomposes  many  sulphides  by  taking  their 
sulphur  to  form  sulphide  of  carbon.  It  acts  in  this  man- 
ner with  the  sulphides  of  mercury,  antimony,  and  zinc 
(2ZnS-i-C=2Zn+CS2).  It  is  only  employed  as  an  auxi- 
liary to  the  desulphurising  power  of  the  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates. 

3.  Iboh  separates  sulphur  from  lead  (PbS  +  Fe=Pb+reS), 
silver,  mercury,  bismuth,  zinc,  antimony,  and  tin,  but  only 
partially  decomposes  the  sulphide  of  copper.  It  is  generally 
used  in  the  state  of  filings,  or  nails ;  the  latter  are  prefer- 
able, and  ought  to  be  kept  free  from  rust.  Oxide  of  iron 
may  be  used  if  it  be  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
charcoal  to  reduce  it.  Cast  iron  must  not  be  employed,  as 
it  has  very  little  afiinity  for  sulphur. 

4.  LiTHABOE  (PbO)  exercises  a  very  energetic  action  on 
sulphides,  even  at  a  low  temperature.  If  it  be  employed  in 
sufficient  proportion,  the  sulphide  acted  on  is  wholly  decom- 
posed.    The  sulphur  is  often  disengaged  as  sulphurous  acid, 
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and  the  metal  remains  alloyed  with  the  lead  proceeding 
from  the  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  Utharge,  or  combines 
as  oxide  with  that  portion  of  the  litharge  which  is  not 
reduced.  The  quantity  of  litharge  requisite  for  the  decom- 
position of  a  sulphide  is  considerable,  and  varies  according 
to  its  nature ;  some  sulphides  require  34  times  their  weight. 
When  less  than  the  requisite  quantity  is  used,  only  a  portion 
of  the  sulphide  is  decomposed,  and  a  corresponding  quantity 
only  of  lead  reduced,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  sulphide 
forms,  with  the  htharge  and  the  metallic  oxide  which  can  be 
produced,  a  compound  belonging  to  the  class  of  oxysulphides, 
which  is  generally  very  fusible. 

When  the  sulphides  have  a  very  strong  base,  as  an  alkali 
or  alkaline  earth,  no  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off  by  the 
action  of  litharge,  but  all  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Litharge  is  a  very  valuable  reagent,  and  its  use  is  nearly 
exclusively  confined  to  the  assay  of  sulphides  containing  the 
noble  metals,  as  these  metals  are  thus  obtained  as  alloys  of 
lead,  which  are  afterwards  assayed  by  cupellation. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  this 
reagent  with  the  ordinary  sulphides. 

Sulphide  of  Manganese  requires  at  least  six  times  its 
weight  of  htharge  to  produce  a  fusible  compound,  and 
thirty  times  its  weight  to  desulphurise  it  completely.  The 
sulphur  and  metal  oxidise  simultaneously  (MnS  +  3PbO= 
MnO  +  S02+  3Pb),  and  a  protoxide  of  manganese  is  formed, 
which  partly  peroxidises,  taking  a  brownish  tint  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere.  Berthier  assayed  the  four  following 
rfiixtures : 

Sulphide  of  manganese         .55  5  5 

Litharge      ....  20        80        100        150 

The  first  produced  an  infusible,  gr.eyish-black,  scoriform 
mass,  in  which  small  plates,  having  the  look  of  galena,  could 
be  discovered.  It  was  composed  of  the  sulphides  and  oxides 
of  manganese  and  lead.  Much  sulphurous  acid  was  given  off 
during  the  operation. 

The  second  fused  to  a  soft  paste,  and  gave  17*5  of  lead, 
and  a  compact,  vitreous,  opaque  slag,  of  a  very  deep  brown 
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colour.  The  slag  contained  about  half  its  weight  of  sulphide 
of  manganese. 

The  third  fused  readily,  and  produced  31-5  of  ductile 
lead,  and  a  transparent,  vitreous  slag,  of  a  deep  hyacinth 
red. 

The  fourtli  produced  33-7  of  lead,  exceedingly  ductile, 
and  the  desulphurisation  was  complete. 

Sulphide  of  Iron. — ^Thirty  parts  of  litharge  are  suffi- 
cient to  scorify  protosulphide  of  iron ;  the  metal  is  con- 
verted into  the  protoxide  (FeS+3PbO=reO+SO,  +  3Pb). 

The  four  following  mixtures : 

Protosulphide  of  iron         .        .  10  10  10  10 

Litharge 60        125        250        300 

gave,  the  first  a  pasty,  scoriform  mass,  colour  metaUic 
grey,  and  very  magnetic.  It  was  composed  of  the  sulphides 
and  protoxides  of  iron  and  lead. 

The  second  gave  a  very  fluid  metallic  black  slag,  very 
magnetic,  opaque,  and  possessing  great  lustre,  and  30  of 
lead. 

The  third  gave  a  compact  vitreous  transparent  slag  of  a 
fine  resin-red,  and  67  of  lead. 

The  last  yielded  a  similar  slag  to  the  former,  but 
containing  no  sulphur,  and  70  of  lead. 

Native  iron  pyrites  was  treated  with  the  following  pro- 
portions of  litharge: 


Iron  pyrites 

.  10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Litharge  . 

.  60 

125 

200 

300 

400 

500 

The  mixtures  fused  very  readily  witli  an  abundant  disen- 
gagement of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  first  produced  only  a  metallic  button,  divisible  into 
two  parts :  the  lower  was  the  largest,  and  was  a  subsul- 
phide  of  lead ;  the  other  looked  like  the  compact  galena, 
but  was  magnetic  ;  it  was  composed  essentially  of  the  sul- 
phides of  iron  and  lead,  but  probably  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  their  oxides. 

The  second  and  third  gave  black  vitreous  opaque  slags 
which  stained  the  crucibles  brown,  together  with  lead, 
having  a  granular  fracture,  and  a  deep  grey  colour :  the 
first  button  weighed  35,  and  the  second  40.     Both  samples 
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of  lead  were  contaminated  with  a  small  quantity  of  slag, 
and  contained  from  -j-^^ths  to  xi7>^^  ^^  sulphur,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  iron. 

The  slags  from  the  three  last  mixtures  were  vitreous, 
transparent,  and  of  a  fine  resin-red  colour :  the  buttons  of 
lead  weighed  45*4,  54*8,  and  86  parts.  A  much  larger 
proportion  of  litharge  does  not  produce  more  than  86  of 
lead,  proving  that  50  parts  of  litharge  completely  effect  the 
desulphurisation  of  iron  pyrites. 

Sulphide  of  Copper. — ^The  following  mixtures  of  sulphide 
of  copper  and  litharge 

Sulphide  of  copper .        .10        10         10         10         10 
Litharge         ...  20        80  60        100        250 

fuse  very  readily,  giving  off  an  abundance  of  sulphurous 
acid. 

The  slags  formed  were  compact,  vitreous,  opaque,  or 
translucid,  and  more  or  less  bright  red.  The  copper  which 
they  contained  was  at  the  minimum  of  oxidation. 

The  three  first  mixtures  gave  metallic  buttons,  composed 
of  uncombined  lead  and  sulphide  of  copper. 

The  fourth  gave  28  of  lead,  with  a  httle  adhering  sulphide 
of  copper. 

The  fifth  gave  38-5  of  pure  ductile  lead,  the  exact  quan- 
tity that  ought  to  be  reduced  from  htharge  by  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  above  quantity  of  sulphide  of  copper  into 
suboxide  and  sulphurous  acid  (2CuS-h  5PbO=Cu20  +  2SO3+ 
5Pb). 

Sulphide  of  copper  does  not  combine  with  litharge  ;  this 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  requires  about 
twenty-five  times  its  weight  of  litharge  to  decompose  it 
completely.  When  litharge  is  combined  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  copper,  it  has  no  action  on  the 
sulphide  of  that  metal. 

The  desulphiuisation  of  copper  pyrites  requires  about  30 
parts  of  litharge. 

Copper  pyrites  ....  10         10         10         10 
Litharge 50        100       200        SCO 

were  fused  together. 
In  the  first  assay  the  fusion  was  accompanied  with  nmch 
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ebullition,  and  the  mass  remained  pasty  :  6  parts  of  ductile 
lead  were  produced,  and  a  matte  similai'  to  galena,  but 
deep  grey,  with  small  facets,  and  a  brownish-black  vitreous 

slag. 

In  the  second,  much  ebullition  and  swelling  up  took 
place :  35  of  lead,  45  of  matte,  and  a  deep  brown  vitreous 
slag,  were  produced. 

In  the  third  assay,  49  of  lead  was  the  result.  It  was 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  matte,  and  a  very  shining,  deep 
brown,  vitreous,  translucid  slag. 

The  last  mixture  fused  readily,  almost  without  ebullition, 
and  gave  72  of  lead,  and  a  compact  shining  slag,  of  a  bright 
grey,  and  without  the  least  trace  of  matte ;  the  desulphuri- 
sation  was  complete  (CuS,PeS-i-  6PbO=CuO+FeO  +  2S02). 

Sulphide  of  Antimony  has  a  great  tendency  to  combine 
with  litharge,  and  it  must  be  heated  with  at  least  25  parts 
to  effect  its  desulphurisation.  By  mixing  these  two  substances 
in  the  following  proportion  : 

Sulphuret  of  antimony   .  10        10  10  10  10 

Litharg:e         ...  38        60        100        140        250 

the  three  first  mixtures  afforded  very  fluid  slags,  compact, 
deep  black,  and  slightly  metallic,  and  buttons  of  ductile 
lead,  weighing  2,  9,  and  26  parts.  These  slags  resemble 
the  black  litharge  produced  at  the  commencement  of  a 
cupellation. 

The  fourth  mixture  gave  a  transparent  compact  slag, 
vitreous  and  shining,  having  a  splendid  hyacinth-red  colour, 
and  50  parts  of  lead. 

The  last  produced  57  of  lead,  proving  the  desulphurisation 
to  be  complete  (SbS,+  9PbO=Sb08  +  3S02  +  9Pb).  The 
antimony,  in  this  case,  exists  as  protoxide  in  the  slag. 

M.  Fournet  has  observed  that  sulphide  of  antimony  has 
the  property  of  carrying  sulphide  of  copper,  and  even  sul- 
phide of  silver,  into  the  compounds  formed  with  litharge. 
In  one  of  the  experiments  which  he  made,  a  double  sulphide, 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  sulphide  of  silver  and  sulphide  of 
antimony,  was  fused  with  three  times  its  weight  of  litharge, 
and  gave,  firstly,  a  button  of  lead,  mixed  with  silver; 
secondly,  a  matte  like  galena ;  and  thirdly,  a  black  slag. 
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This  slag  was  analysed,  and  found  to  contain  from  8  to  9 
per  cent  of  silver. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  sulphides  having  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  combine  with  oxide  of  lead,  have,  like  sulphide  of 
antimony,  the  property  of  determining  the  scorification  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  sulphide  of  silver ;  like  all  the  sulphides, 
which  in  a  state  of  purity,  are  completely  decomposed  by 
oxide  of  lead. 

Sulphide  of  Zinc  must  be  fused  with  twenty-five  times  its 
weight  of  litharge  to  be  decomposed.  The  following  mix- 
tures were  heated  together : 

Blende       ....  2408        1208  10         10 

Litharge    .        •        .        .  55-78        83-68        100        250 

However  strongly  the  first  mixture  was  heated,  it  always 
remained  pasty ;  29*2  of  a  greyish-black  lead  were  pro- 
duced, which  contained  'OlS  of  sulphur  and  '008  of  zinc. 
The  button  was  covered  by  a  metallic-looking  black  sub- 
stance, intermediate  between  a  matte  and  a  slag :  it  was 
composed  of  the  sulphides  and  oxides  of  zinc  and  lead. 

The  second  mixture  gave  35-5  of  lead  and  a  fluid  slag, 
which  was  compact,  opaque,  and  black. 

The  third  gave  43  of  lead,  and  a  deep  grey  slag. 

The  last  produced  65  of  pure  lead  (ZnS  +  3PbO  ZnO 
+  SO,  +  3Pb),  and  a  vitreous  slag,  of  an  olive-colour,  and 
translucid  on  the  edges. 

Sulphide  of  Lead. — Galena  and  litharge,  at  a  heat  just  sufli- 
cient  to  fuse  them,  combine  and  form  an  oxysulphide ;  but 
if  the  temperature  be  increased,  the  two  bodies  react  on 
each  other,  and  are  mutually  decomposed  (PbS  +  2PbO  a=  3Pb 
-f  SO2).  If  2789  parts  of  litharge  be  employed  to  1496  of 
lead,  or  1865  of  litharge  to  1000  of  galena,  nothing  but  pure 
lead  is  obtained.  If  more  litharge  be  employed,  a  portion 
is  not  decomposed,  and  covers  the  lead.  If  less  be  employed, 
the  galena  is  not  completely  decomposed,  and  the  lead  is 
covered  by  a  matte  of  subsulphide. 

But  when  litharge  is  combined  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  sulphides  or  metaUic  oxides,  it  completely  loses  its  oxi- 
dising power  on  galena,  even  at  a  white  heat ;  so  that  it  can 
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be  combined  with  this  substance  as  with  the  other  sulphides, 
without  effecting  its  total  decomposition. 

5,  6.  Caustic  Alkaliss  ahd  th£IB  Cabbohates. — All  the 
sulphides  are  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies,  and  their  car- 
bonates ;  but  in  the  latter  case  carbonaceous  matter  must  be 
present.  In  the  absence  of  charcoal,  there  are  gome  sul- 
j)hides,  as  of  copper,  on  which  they  have  no  action.  In  these 
decompositions  alkaline  sulphides  are  formed,  and  combine 
with  and  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphide  submitted 
to  experiment.  The  proportion  of  the  sulphide  which  re- 
mains in  combination  with  the  alkaline  sulphides  depends  oa 
many  circumstances.  It  is  always  less  whena  large  propor- 
tion of  alkali  or  carbonate  has  been  employed  ;  as  it  is  also 
when  a  high  degree  of  temperature  has  been  employed  ;  and 
the  presence  of  charcoal  always  much  diminishes  the  pro- 
portion. When  the  metal  of  a  sulphide  is  very  volatile,  as 
mercury  or  zinc,  the  decomposition  may  be  perfect. 

Potash,  as  it  is  sold  in  commerce,  always  contains  foreign 
substances,  viz.  .silica,  peroxide  of  iron,  sulphate,  muriate, 
phosphate  and  silicate  of  potash,  soda-salts,  etc.  and  also 
water. 

A  partial  purification  of  the  potash  may  be  effected  by 
dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  which  will  not  dissolve  some 
of  the  above  named  foreign  substances. 

The  amount  of  carbonate  of  potash  contained  in  potash, 
may  be  ascertained  by  standai'd  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  or 
by  tartaric  acid.  Mohr  *  recommends  for  this  purpose  the 
use  of  oxalic  acid. 

Soda  also  is  never  free  from  foreign  substances. 

The  determination  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  effected 
also  by  tartaric  acid,  or  by  a  salt  of  oxalic  acid. 

When  employing  a  standard  solution,  sulphuric  acid  is 
taken,  sometimes  oxalic  acid,  while  for  the  determination  of 
potash,  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  always  used. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  used  for  decomposing  metallic 
sulphates  which  are  formed  during  the  roasting  process  (^f 
several  sulphur  minerals.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  then 
foimed,  which  is  volatile  when  slightly  heated. 

*  Mohr,  Lehrb.  d.  Titriermethode,  1855. 
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7.  NiTBS,  Saltpstse,  oh  NrrsATE  of  Potash  has  a  very 
powerful  action  on  the  sulphides  :  in  fact,  if  not  modified  by 
the  addition  of  some  inert  substance,  as  an  alkaline  carbonate 
or  sulphate,  explosion  may  take  place,  and  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  be  thrown  out.  Where  an  excess 
of  nitre  is  used,  all  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid,  and  every  metal  but  gold  and  silver  oxidised.  When 
only  the  exact  quantity  of  nitre  is  employed,  that  is  to  say, 
just  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  burn  all  the  sulphur  in  the 
sulphide  of  those  metals  which  are  not  very  oxidisable,  as 
those  of  copper,  silver,  and  lead,  the  metal  is  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity,  and  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid ;  but  with  the  sulphides  of  the  very  oxidisable 
metals,  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre  is  divided  between  the  sul- 
phur and  the  metal. 

8.  NiTBATE  OP  Lead  possesses  the  combined  properties  of 
nitre  and  litharge.     It  is  not  much  used. 

9.  Sulphate  op  Lead  is  not  used  as  a  reagent,  but  is  often 
formed  in  the  assay  of  lead  ores.  It  decomposes  sulphide 
of  lead  by  burning  the  Sulphur  (PbO,SOa  +  2PbS=3Pb 
-f  2SO2).  It  acts  on  many  other  sulphides  in  a  similar 
manner. 

IV.  suLPmjRisiNG  reagents. 

1.  Sulphur. 

2.  Cinnabar,  or  sulphide  of  mercury. 

3.  Galena. 

4.  Sulphide  of  antimony. 

5.  Iron  pyrites. 

6.  The  alkaline  persulphides. 

1.  Sulphur  fuses  at  226**,  and  at  284''  is  very  liquid.  It 
has  very  powerful  affinities,  and  combines  with  the  greater 
number  of  the  metals.  That  kind  generally  known  as  flowers 
of  sulphur  ought  to  be  employed ;  and  before  use,  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  earthy  matters  should  be  ascertained, 
by  exposing  it  to  a  duU  red  heat  temperature  in  a  crucible. 
The  sulphur  will  go  oflf,  and  the  earthy  impurities  will  be  left 
behind. 
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Sulphur  is  principally  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
alkaline  sulphides  and  in  the  assay  of  some  of  the  noble 
metals. 

2.  CiHVABiJt  is  decomposed  by  many  of  the  metals,  and  is 
a  better  sulphurising  agent  than  sulphur  itself,  as  it  is  less 
volatile. 

3.  Galeva. — ^Many  metals,  as  iron,  copper,  &c.,  separate 
sulphur  from  lead,  while  some  others,  as  silver,  gold,  &c., 
do  not ;  so  that  if  galena  be  heated  with  an  alloy  of  various 
metals,  some  of  which  decompose  it,  and  some  do  not,  the 
former  are  transformed  into  sulphides,  and  the  latter  com- 
bine with  the  metallic  lead  which  is  produced.  It  is  often 
employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  common  ore,  and  readily 
procured. 

The  samples  employed  must  contain  no  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, and  all  the  matrix  must  be  carefully  separated  by 
sifting  and  washing. 

4.  Sulphide  of  Antuioht  yields  its  sulphur  to  many  of 
the  metals,  but  it  is  only  used  in  the  separation  of  gold  from 
some  alloys.  In  this  operation  the  sulphur  combines  with 
the  alloyed  metals,  and  the  antimony  with  the  gold,  for  which 
it  has  much  affinity. 

5.  lEOir  Ptsites  is  a  persulphide  which  loses  half  its  sul- 
phur at  a  white  heat.  It  is  much  employed  in  metallurgical 
operations,  but  not  in  assaying. 

6.  Alkalike  Pebsulphides  can  support  a  tolerably  elevated 
temperature  without  losing  sulphur,  but  they  have  a  great 
tendency  to  do  so,  and  to  this  is  due  their  sulphurising  power. 
By  their  means  almost  every  metal  can  be  made  to  combine 
with  sulphur.  When  an  alkaline  persulphide  is  heated 
with  a  metal,  or  an  oxide  of  a  metal  mixed  with  charcoal,  a 
fused  compound,  a  mixture  of  the  sulphide  of  the  metal  and 
an  alkaline  sulphide,  is  obtained. 

When  they  are  in  combination,  they  are  held  togetlier  by 
very  feeble  affinities,  and  their  decomposition  is  generally 
effected  by  the  mere  action  of  water,  which  dissolves  the 
alkaline  sulphide  and  leaves  the  other  perfectly  pure.  But 
with  gold,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  antimony,  &c.,  the  com- 
pound is  stable  and  soluble  in  water ;  and  it  is  from  this  fact 
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that  the  alkaline  sulphides  are  sometimes  employed  in  the 
assay  of  auriferous  substances. 

In  order  to  effect  a  sulphurisation  by  means  of  the  alka- 
line  sulphides,  it  is  much  better  to  use  equivalent  mixtures  of 
sulphur  and  alkaline  carbonates  than  to  prepare  them  before- 
hand. To  obtain  persulphide  of  potassium,  46  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  54  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  must  be  fused 
together ;  and  for  persulphide  of  sodium,  40  parts  of  dry 
carbonate  of  soda  must  be  heated  with  60  parts  of  sulphur. 

When  the  mixture  is  fiised  in  a  plain  crucible,  sulphate 
of  potash,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  is  formed,  because  part  of  the 
alkaU  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  its  affinity  for  the 
sulphur,  giving  up  its  oxygen  to  a  portion  of  the  sulphur, 
which  becomes  sulphuric  acid ;  but  when  charcoal  lined 
crucibles  are  used,  the  carbon  combines  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  alkali,  and  no  sulphate  is  produced. 


V.   FLUXES. 

Fluxes  are  used  in  the  following  cases  : — 

Istly.  To  cause  the  fusion  of  a  body,  either  difficultly 
fusible,  or  infusible  by  itself. 

2ndly.  To  fiise  foreign  substances  mixed  with  a  metal,  in 
order  to  allow  the  latter  to  separate  by  its  difference  of 
specific  gravity. 

Srdly.  To  destroy  a  compound  into  which  an  oxide  enters, 
and  which  prevents  the  oxide  being  reduced  by  charcoal. 
Silicate  of  zinc,  for  instance,  yields  no  metallic  zinc  with 
charcoal,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  a  flux  capable  of  combin- 
ing with  the  silica. 

4thly.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  alloys  of  some  metals 
with  others,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  the 
oxides  of  manganese  and  iron ;  when  a  suitable  flux  is  em- 
ployed, the  iron  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  whereas  if 
no  flux  had  been  added  an  alloy  would  have  been  obtained. 
Gold  and  silver  can  be  separated  from  many  other  metals 
by  means  of  a  flux.  • 

5thly.  To  scorify  some  of  the  metals  contained  in  the 
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substance  to  be  assayed,  and  obtain  the  others  alloyed  with 
a  metal  contained  in  the  flux,  as  gold  or  silver  with  lead. 

6thly.  A  flux  may  be  employed  to  obtain  a  single  button 
of  metal,  which  otherwise  would  be  obtained  in  globules. 

Fluxes  are  divided  into  non-metallic  and  metallic ;  the 
nqn-raetallic  fluxes  are — 

1.  Silica. 

2.  lime. 

3.  Magnesia 

4.  Alumina. 

5.  Sihcates  of  lime  and  alumina. 

6.  Glass. 

7.  Borax  (biborate  of  soda). 

8.  Fluor-spar  (fluoride  of  calcium). 

9.  Carbonate  of  potash. 

10.  Carbonate  of  soda. 

11.  Nitre  (nitrate  of  potash). 

12.  Common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium). 

13.  Black  flux  and  its  equivalents. 

14.  Argol  (bitartrate  of  potash). 

15.  Salt  of  sorrel  (binoxalate  of  potash). 

16.  Soap. 

The  metallic  fluxes  are — 

17.  Litharge  (oxide  of  lead)  and  ceruse  (carbonate  of 

lead). 

18.  Glass  of  lead  (silicate  of  lead). 

19.  Borate  of  lead. 

20.  Sulphate  of  lead. 

21.  Oxide  of  copper. 

22.  Oxides  of  iron. 

1.  SnicA  is  employed  frequently  to  cause  the  fusion  of  some 
gangues  in  assays  made  at  an  elevated  temperature.  Silica 
combines  with  all  the  bases,  and  forms  with  them  bodies 
termed  silicates,  which  are  more  or  less  fusible. 

Quartz  is  the  best  form  of  siUca  to  use.  For  that  purpose 
it  must  be  •strongly  heated,  and  then  quenched  in  cold 
water.     It  can  then  be  easily  pulverised.    In  case  the  quartz 
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takes  a  yellow  or  reddish  colour  on  ignition,  it  must  be 
digested  with  common  muriatic  acid. 

2,  3, 4, 5.  Like,  ULiansiA,  ALxnasA,  ahd  thxib  Siucatxs 

No  simple  silicate  is  readily  fusible,  so  that  lime,  magnesia, 
or  alumina  are  employed,  according  to  circumstances,  to 
reduce  a  simple  silicate  to  such  a  condition  that  it  will 
readily  fuse  in  an  assay  furnace.  Sometimes,  it  may  be 
requisite  to  use  all  the  above-mentioned  earths. 

Pure  lime,  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  attracts 
carbonic  acid  and  water  so  quickly  that,  in  practice,  pure 
carbonate  of  lime  is  used  in  the  form  of  chalk,  calcareous 
spar,  or  marble,  if  they  are  pure.  Carbonate  of  lime  fre- 
quently contains  foreign  substances,  viz.,  iron,  manganese, 
alumina,  sihca,  and  also  carbonate  of  magnesia.  A  certain 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is,  in  many  cases,  advan- 
tageous, and  alumina  and  silica  are  not  disadvantageous. 

Alumina  is  never  used  in  the  pure  state.  Washed  china- 
clay  which,  on  burning,  becomes  white,  is  used  instead. 
Clay  generally  contains  from  20  to  about  40  per  cent,  alumina, 
and  if  it  is  used  for  the  formation  of  silicates,  a  quantitative 
analysis  of  its  components  should  first  be  performed. 

6.  Glass  is  a  very  useful  flux  in  certain  assays,  and  being 
a  saturated  silicate,  it  will  serve  by  itself  either  as  a  slag 
or  merely  as  a  covering.  The  kind  employed  must  contain 
no  easily  reducible  metallic  oxides,  and  it  must  especially  be 
free  from  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of  lead. 

The  subjoined  analyses  of  glass  from  Bodemann  KerVs 
Probierkunst  will  be  found  useful.     (See  p.  186.) 

7.  BoEAX  (NaO,2B08  +  lOHO  and  NaO,2BOs  +  5H0). 
— ^That  kind  with  10  atoms,  or  47*1  per  cent,  water,  efflo- 
resces when  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  and  the  other  kind 
with  5  atoms  or  30  per  cent,  water,  does  not  effloresce, 
and  crystallises  in  octahedrons.  This  difference  is  immaterial 
for  assaying  purposes,  but  it  is  of  importance  in  purchasing 
borax. 

When  borax  is  heated,  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation 
and  undergoes  an  enormous  increase  of  volume  ;  at  a  higher 
temperature,  it  fiises,  and  forms  a  transparent  glass,  which 
becomes  dull  on  the  surface  by  exposure  to  air.     Only  the 
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fused  vitrified  borax  ought  to  be  used  in  assays.     It  must  be 
reduced  to  powder,  and  kept  in  well-closed  vessels. 

As  borax  may  be  r^arded  as  containing  free  boracic  acid, 
it  is  an  excellent  and  nearly  universal  flux;  it  has  the  property 
of  forming,  like  boracic  acid,  fusible  compounds  with  silica 
and  nearly  all  the  bases,  and  is  preferable  to  that  acid  be- 
cause it  is  much  less  volatile.  It  may  be  used  at  a  high  or 
a  low  temperature.  It  is  employed  in  the  assay  of  gold 
and  silver,  because  it  fuses  and  combines  with  most  metallic 
oxides,  or  in  obtaining  a  regtUtis — ^that  is  to  say,  to  separate 
the  metals,  their  arsenides  and  sulphides,  from  any  stony 
matter  with  which  they  may  be  mixed ;  because  this  salt  is 
neither  oxidising  nor  desulphurising.  It  is  also  employed 
in  the  assay  of  iron  and  tin  ores,  as  in  the  presence  of 
charcoal  it  retains  but  traces  of  their  oxides,  and,  indeed, 
much  less  than  generally  remains  with  the  sihcates. 

8.  Flvob-spas  (FLtroBiDE  Of  Calcium)  is  rarely  employed 
in  assays,  but  in  certain  cases  is  an  excellent  flux>  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown. 

9,  10.  Cabbohtate  0?  Potash  and  Cabbovats  of  Soda. — 
It  has  been  already  shown  that  they  possess  oxidising  and 
desulphurising  power :  they  will  now  be  considered  as  fluxes. 

They  are  decomposed  in  the  dry  way  by  silica  and  the 
silicates,  with  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid.  The  presence 
of  charcoal  much  facilitates  this  decomposition. 

They  form  fusible  compounds  ynih  many  metallic  oxides. 
In  these  combinations  the  oxide  replaces  a  certain  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid;  but  they  are  not  stable — they  are  de- 
composed by  carbon,  which  reduces  the  oxides,  or  by  water, 
which  dissolves  the  alkaU. 

On  account  of  their  great  fusibility,  the  alkahne  carbonates 
can  retain  in  suspension,  without  losing  their  fluidity,  a  large 
proportion  of  pulverised  infusible  substances,  as  an  earth, 
charcoal,  &c. 

The  alkal'me  carbonates  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their 
water  of  crystallisation,  for  assaying  purposes;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  better  to  fuse  them  before  use.  They  must  in  aU 
cases  be  kept  in  well-stopped  vessels. 

They  may  be  used  indifferently,  but  carbonate  of  soda  is 
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to  be  preferred,  as  it  does  not  deHquesce,  and  is  generally 
much  cheaper. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  of  commerce  always  contain 
sulphates  and  chlorides.  In  some  cases  this  causes  no  in- 
convenience, but  there  are  many  circumstances  in  which  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  would  be  injurious. 

Carbonate  of  potash  can  readily  be  procured  free  from 
sulphate  and  chloride  by  means  of  nitre  and  charcoal,  as 
follows : — ^Pulverise,  roughly,  6  parts  of  pure  nitre,  and 
mix  them  with  1  part  of  charcoal ;  then  project  the 
mixture,  spoonful  by  spoonful,  into  a  red-hot  iron  crucible. 
The  projection  of  each  spoonful  is  accompanied  by  a  vivid 
deflagration,  and  carbonate  of  potash  is  found  in  a  fused 
state  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  It  must  be  pulve- 
rised, separated  from  excess  of  charcoal,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
state  for  use. 

Carbonate  of  soda  may  be  obtained  in  much  the  same 
way,  substituting  nitrate  of  soda  for  nitrate  of  potash. 
Either  carbonate  may  also  be  obtained  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  purity  by  repeatedly  crystallising  the  commercial  car- 
bonates. 

11.  NiTBATS  0?  Potash. — ^Its  properties  have  already  been 
pointed  out.  The  presence  of  silica  or  of  silicates  much 
assists  its  decomposition. 

12.  CoHOV  Salt  (Geloside  op  Sodium,  NaCl)  is  recom- 
mended either  mixed  with  flux,  or  placed  above  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  substance  beneath  from  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  moderate  the  action  of  such  bodies 
as  cause  much  ebullition.  It  i«  very  useful  in  lead  assays, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  assay  of  silver  by  the  wet  way. 
It  must  be  previously  pounded,  and  heated  to  duU  redness 
in  a  crucible,  to  prevent  its  decrepitation. 

Common  salt,  though  containing  sulphates,  chlorides  of 
calcium,  and  magnesium,  is  in  most  cases  sufficiendy  pure 
for  assaying  purposes.  If  intended  for  copper  assays,  it  must 
be  previously  purified  from  sulphates. 

Plattner  *  has  examined  the  influence  of  common  salt  upon 
different  oxides  and  sulphates.     It  does  not  act  upon  un- 

•  B.  u.  h.  Ztg.  1864,  p.  126. 
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combined  oxides  of  lead  and  zinc.  Sulphate  of  lead,  when 
melted  with  it  at  a  dull  red  heat,  becomes  liquid,  and  evolves 
vapour  of  chloride  of  lead.  By  raising  the  temperature, 
and  by  giving  more  draught  of  air,  the  evolution  of  such 
vapour  is  increased.  Common  salt  acts  upon  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  the  same  way.  Oxide  of  antimony  and  antimonious  acid 
heated  with  it  at  a  dull  red  heat  evolve  vapour  of  chloride 
of  antimony  though  not  in  a  great  quantity.  Sulphate  of 
copper  melted  with  salt  at  a  red  heat  becomes  converted 
into  chloride  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  soda.  Chloride  of 
copper  becomes  vaporised  if  air  is  admitted,  and  it  becomes 
converted  into  subchloride  of  copper  by  raising  the  tempera- 
ture a  little,  chlorine  being  then  evolved. 

13.  Black  Flux,  White  Flux,  and  Raw  Flux. — White  flux 
is  produced  by  deflagrating  together  equal  parts  of  saltpetre 
nnd  argol  (crude  bitartrate  of  potash);  black  Jliuv^  by  de- 
flagrating one  part  of  saltpetre  with  two  or  three  or  more 
parts  of  argol.  Generally  one  part  of  saltpetre  and  two  and 
a  half  parts  of  argol  are  taken.  The  finely  pulverised  and 
intimate  mixture  for  either  flux,  before  it  is  deflagrated,  is 
called  rawjlux. 

After  the  saltpetre  and  argol  have  been  finely  pulverised 
and  sifted  separately,  they  are  intimately  rubbed  together, 
and  then  deflagrated  by  throwing  the  mixture  little  by  little 
into  a  low-red-hot  crucible,  which  after  each  addition  is 
lightly  covered  over.  The  deflagration  may  also  be  con- 
ducted, though  less  advantageously,  by  filling  the  crucible 
about  two-thirds  full  of  the  raw  flux  and  then  touching  it 
with  a  red-hot  coal  or  iron.  It  can  only  be  performed  in 
the  open  air  or  under  a  flue  with  a  strong  draft,  as  the  tar- 
taric acid  evolves  various  empyreumatic  volatile  matters  in 
considerable  quantity  during  its  decomposition. 

With  white fliuc  the  saltpetre  suffices  to  burn  all  the  charcoal 
produced  by  the  carbonisation  of  the  tartaric  acid,  and  the 
result  is  therefore  almost  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  if  pure 
saltpetre  and  pure  argol  have  been  used.  If  the  latter  were 
impure,  the  resulting  neutral  carbonate  of  potash  may 
contain  much,  perhaps  10  per  cent.,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
White  flux  works  like  ordinary  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
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is  therefore  almost  always  preferred  to  the  fer  more  expen- 
sive flux. 

With  the  hlach  flux  the  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  bum  all  the  coal  from  the  argol,  and  there  remain 
therefore  in  the  black  flux,  according  as  two,  two  and  a 
half,  or  three  parts  of  argol  were  taken,  about  5,  8,  or 
12  per  cent,  of  free  carbon,  which  is  mixed  in  the  most 
intimate  manner  with  the  resulting  neutral  carbonate  of 
potash — ^more  intimately  indeed  than  would  be  possible  by 
any  mechanical  means.  This  charcoal  does  not  hinder  the 
fusing  of  the  assay  when  the  flux  is  used,  and  effects  or  pro- 
motes the  reduction  of  the  metallic  oxides. 

Fusion  and  reduction,  sometimes  also  desulphurisation, 
are  the  purposes  for  which  black  flux  is  used,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  special  character  of  the  assay,  a  greater  or  a  less 
proportion  of  charcoal  to  the  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  de- 
sirable, and  this  is  to  determine  whether  two,  two  and  a  half, 
three,  or  more  parts  of  argol  are  to  be  used  to  one  of  saltpetre. 
As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated,  the  more  difficultly 
ftisible  is  the  assay,  the  more  potash  ;  and  the  more  metal- 
lic oxide  is  to  be  reduced,  the  more  charcoal ;  and  the  more 
also  of  the  latter,  the  more  oxygen  the  oxide  contains. 

In  many  cases,  instead  of  black  flux,  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  powdered  charcoal,  in  a  suitable  ratio 
to  each  other,  suffices,  especially  if  the  mixture,  before  use, 
is  passed  through  a  sieve,  or  otherwise  very  intimately 
mingled.  Instead  of  the  powdered  charcoal,  also,  a  corre- 
sponding (about  two  to  four  times  as  large)  quantity  of  flour, 
or  sugar,  or  starch  may  be  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of 
potash.  Lamp  black  is,  however,  the  best  form  of  carbon. 
The  three  following  fluxes  are  very  useful : — 

Carbonate  of  8oda 94        88        816 

Charcoal 6        12        184 

The  second  is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  sodium  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  third  to  sodium  and  carbonic  oxide ;  but 
it  must  be  observed,  that  whatever  precautions  be  taken, 
these  mixtures  never  become  so  liquid  as  black  flux,  because 
the  charcoal  tends  very  much  to  separate  and  rise  to  the 
surface. 
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A  mixture  of  100  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash  and 
10  to  15  parts  of  wheat  or  rye  flour  is  to  be  preferred  to 
black  flux  in  case  the  argol  contains  gypsum,  or  the  salt- 
petre, sulphates,  which  in  many  cases  might  work  injuriously 
upon  the  assay.  If  this  is  the  case,  then,  in  the  presence  of 
a  reducing  flux,  sulphide  of  sodium  is  apt  to  form,  which, 
for  example  in  the  copper  assay,  occasions  the  slagging  of 
copper. 

Cream  of  tartar,  carbonised  by  a  semi-combustion  until  it 
is  reduced  to  half  its  weight,  is  a  very  good  substitute  for 
black  flux  ;  it  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  charcoal. 

As  a  perfectly  general  rule  for  the  use  of  black  flux, 
and  of  mixture  similar  to  it,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
crucible  should  never  be  more  than  two-thirds  filled,  as  the 
assay  always  intumesces,  i.e.  evolves  gaseous  matters,  when 
free  carbon  is  present. 

14.  Abool,  Cseax  0?  Tartar,  or  Bitartrate  of  Potash. — 
When  bitartrate  of  potash  is  heated  in  a  covered  crucible, 
a  rapid  decomposition  takes  place,  accompanied  by  a  disen- 
gagement of  inflammable  gases :  the  substance  agglome- 
rates, but  without  fusing  or  boiling  up.  The  residue  is 
black  and  friable,  and  contains  15  per  cent,  of  carbon  when 
produced  from  rough  tartar  or  argol,  and  7  per  cent,  from 
cream  of  tartar. 

These  reagents  produce  the  same  effects  as  black  flux, 
and  possess  more  reducing  power,  because  they  contain 
more  combustible  matter :  but  this  is  an  inconvenience,  for 
the  excess  prevents  their  entering  into  full  fusion  when  the 
substance  to  be  assayed  requires  but  a  small  proportion  of 
a  reducing  agent.  They  can  be  used  with  success  in  assays 
requiring  much  carbonaceous  matter. 

15.  Salt  of  Sorrel,  or  Bdtox^lats  of  JPotash,  when  heated, 
is  decomposed.  It  decrepitates  feebly,  and  during  its  de- 
composition is  covered  with  a  blue  flame ;  it  at  first  softens, 
and  when  fully  fused  is  wholly  converted  into  carbonate. 
When  the  oxalate  is  very  pure,  the  resulting  carbonate  is. 
perfectly  white,  and  free  from  charcoal :  but  very  often  it- 
is  spotted  with  blackish  marks.  It  has  no  very  great  re-' 
ducing  power. 
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16.  White,  or  Mottled  Soap,  is  a  compound  of  soda  with  a 
fat  acid.  When  heated  in  closed  vessels  it  fuses,  boiling  up 
considerably,  and  during  its  decomposition  gives  off  smoke 
and  combustible  gases,  and  leaves  a  residue  composed  of 
carbonate  of  soda  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  charcoal.  Of 
all  reducing  agents,  soap  absorbs  the  greatest  quantity  of 
oxygen ;  and,  as  the  residue  of  its  decomposition  by  heat 
affords  but  little  charcoal,  it  has  the  property  of  form- 
ing very  fluid  slags.  Nevertheless,  it  is  rarely  employed, 
because  certain  inconveniences  outweigh  its  advantages. 
These  inconveniences  are,  its  bubbhng  up,  and  its  extreme 
lightness.  It  also  requires  to  be  rasped,  in  order  to  mix  it 
perfectly  with  the  substances  it  is  to  decompose,  and  it  then 
occupies  a  very  large  volume,  and  requires  correspondingly 
large  crucibles.  By  mixing  rasped  soap  with  binoxalate  of 
potash  or  carbonate  of  soda,  excellent  reducing  fluxes  may 
be  made : — 


3-36 
2-40 


Reducing  Power  of  the  various  Fluxes. — By  fusing  equal 
weights  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  reducing  fluxes  with 
an  excess  of  litharge,  the  following  quantities  of  lead  were 
yielded : — 


Salt  of  sorrel    . 

.    86 

Soap     . 
Caroonate  of  soda 

.     16 

.    86 

Soap     . 

.     16 

Common  black  flux,  made  with  two  parts  of  tartar 
Ditto,  with  2J  of  tartar 


Ditto,  with  S  of  tartar 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Charcoal . 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Charcoal  . 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Sugar 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Sugar 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Starch 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Starch 

Crude  tartar,  argol 

Cream  of  tartar   . 

Ditto,  ditto,  carbonised 

Ditto,  ditto,  calcined 

Binoxalate  of  potash 

White  soda  soap 


»41 

6f 
881 
12/ 

10 
80 
20 
90 
10 
80 
20 


1-40 
1-90 
3-80 

1-80 
360 
1-40 
2-80 
1-15 

2-30 

660 
4-60 
310 
2-20 
•90 
1600 
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All  fluxes  containing  alkaline  and  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances are  reducing  and  desulphurising,  besides  acting  as 
flux^,  properly  so  called.  They  also  produce  another 
effect  which  it  is  useful  to  know,  viz.  they  have  the  pro- 
perty of  introducing  a  certain  quantity  of  potassium  or 
sodium  into  the  reduced  metal.  This  was  first  pointed  out 
by  M.  Vauquelin.*  He  found  that  when  oxide  of  antimony, 
bismuth,  or  lead,  was  fused  with  an  excess  of  tartar,  the 
metals  obtained  possessed  some  peculiar  characters,  which 
they  owed  to  the  presence  of  potassium. 
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17.  LiTHASGX  AVD  GsEUSB. — ^Thesc  bodies  always  act  as 
fluxes,  but  at  the  same  time  often  produce  an  alloy  with 
the  metal  contained  in  the  ore  to  be  assayed.  Ceruse 
produces  the  same  fluxing  effect  as  htharge.  The  former 
is  the  better  flux,  and  is  very  useful  in  a  great  number  of 
assays. 

18.  Glass  op  Lead  (Silicate  of  Lead). — ^The  silicates  of 
lead  are  preferable  to  litharge  in  the  treatment  of  substances 
containing  no  silica,  or  which  contain  earths  or  oxides  not 
capable  of  forming  a  compound  with  oxide  of  lead,  except- 
ing by  the  aid  of  silica.  It  may  be  made  by  fusing  1  part 
of  sand  with  4  parts  of  litharge  :  if  required  more  fusible, 
a  larger  proportion  of  litharge  must  be  added. 

19.  Borate  of  Lead. — The  borates  of  lead  are  better 
fluxes  than  the  silicates  when  the  substance  to  be  assayed 
contains  free  earths  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  them  swelling 
up  much  when  fused,  they  must  contain  an  excess  of  oxide 
of  lead.  The  borate  of  lead  containing  90*56  of  oxide  of 
lead  and  9*44  of  boracic  acid,  is  very  good.  Instead  of 
borate  of  lead,  a  mixture  of  fused  borax  and  litharge  may 
be  employed ;  it  is  equally  serviceable. 

20.  SuLFBATE  of  Lead  is  dccomposcd  by  all  siliceous 
matters,  and  by  lime,  so  that  when  these  substances  are 
present  litharge  is  produced,  which  fluxes  them. 

*  Axmales  des  Mines. 
O 
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21.  Oube  or  Coppeb  is  rarely  used  as  a  flux  for  oxidised 
matters,  but  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  assays  of  gold 
and  zinc,  to  form  an.  alloy  with  those  metals.  In  this  case 
a  reducing  flux  must  be  mixed  with  the  oxide.  Metallic 
copper  may  be  used,  but  is  not  so  useful,  as  it  cannot  be  so 
intimately  mixed  with  the  assay. 

22.  The  Oxides  of  Iboe  are  good  fluxes  for  silica  and 
the  silicates.  They  are,  however,  rarely  employed  for  that 
purpose ;  they  are  more  often  used  to  introduce  metallic 
iron  into  an  alloy  to  collect  an  infusible,  or  nearly  infusible, 
metal,  by  alloying  it  with  iron ;  such  as  manganese,  tungsten, 
or  molybdenum. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  BLOWPIPE   AND   ITS  USE. 

The  blowpipe  was  formerly  only  used  by  jewellers  and 
workers  of  metal  for  producing  sufficient  heat  for  soldering 
certain  small  portions  of  their  wj|rk  ;  and  it  was  not  till  about 
the  year  1733,  that  Anton  Swab  applied  it  to  the  analysis 
of  mineral  substances.  Cronstedt  used  the  blowpipe  to 
ascertain  the  diflference  between  various  mineral  substances 
as  to  fusibility,  &c.  In  1765,  Von  Engestrom  published 
Cronstedt's  System  of  Mineralogy,  and  added  to  it  a  Treatise 
on  the  Blowpipe,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  processes  of 
Cronstedt, 

This  work  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  this 
valuable  instrument,  and  its  use  became  more  general. 
Bergman,  after  Cronstedt,  extended  the  use  of  the  blowpipe 
beyond  the  bounds  of  mineralogy  to  the  inorganic  kingdom, 
and  in  his  hands  this  instrument  became  an  invaluable 
agent  for  the  detection  of  minute  portions  of  many  metallic 
substances.  Bergman  treated  the  greater  number  of  the 
minerals  known  in  his  time  with  the  reagents  employed  by 
Cronstedt,  described  their  action,  and  improved  many  of 
the  instruments  necessary  for  their  performance.  In  these 
experiments,  Bergman,  whose  health  did  not  permit  him  to 
carry  out  such  a  laborious  work,  was  assisted  in  his  minera- 
logical  studies  by  Gahn,  who  became  particularly  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  blowpipe.  The  following  is  a  very  good 
example  of  the  utility  of  this  instrument  in  practised  hands : 
'  Ekeberg  asked  Gahn  his  opinion  of  the  then  newly  dis- 
covered mineral,  the  oxide  of  tantalum,  and  Gahn  imme- 
diately discovered  that  it  contained  tin,  although  it  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  1  per  cent.' 
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Berzelius,  after  Gahn,  was  particularly  famed  for  his  skill 
with  the  blowpipe,  and  for  his  improvements  in  the  form  of 
apparatus ;  and  it  is  from  his  excellent  work  on  this  subject 
that  the  principal  portion  of  the  descriptive  part  of  Blow- 
pipes, Lamps,  Tongs,  &c.,  is  derived. 

The  common  blowpipe  of  gas-fitters,  jewellers,  &c.,  is  a 
tube  of  brass,  tapering  towards  one  end,  and  curved  at  that 
extremity,  which  has  an  opening  as  fine  as  that  made  by 
the  finest  needle ;  it  is  this  opening  which  is  held  gainst 
the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  air  is  blown  to  it  to  increase  the 
amount  of  heat.  Li  all  ordinary  operations,  the  blast  is 
required  to  be  kept  up  not  more  than  a  minute,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  moisture  exhakd  from  the  lungs  produces  no 
inconvenience  by  stopping  up  the  tube.  But  in  certain 
chemical  operations,  this  is  exceedingly  troublesome,  as  a 
continuous  blast  is  required,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water 
collects  in  consequence,  generally  sufficient  to  mar  the 
success  oJF  an  experiment.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  Cron- 
stedt  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  blowpipe  a  bulb,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  collected.  This  form  was, 
however,  inconvenient,  because  if  the  jet  of  the  blowpipe 
were  at  all  inclined,  even  for  an  instant,  the  water  ran  from 
the  bulb,  and  filled  it.  Li  a  series  of  articles  communicated 
to  the  '  Chemical  News,'  Mr.  David  Forbes,  F.E.S.  has  given 
directions  which  are  invaluable  to  all  who  practise  with 
this  instrument.     From  these  we  quote  the  following : — 

*  Blowpipe. — ^The  form  adopted  long  ago  by  Otaim  is  con- 
sidered, however,  as  the  most  convenient.  Fig.  66  shows 
an  improvement  made  by  the  author  upon  this  form, 

*  In  this  figure  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arm  of  the  jet  is 
double,  turning  upon  a  central  hollow  axis,  which  allows 
the  blast  to  be  directed  at  will  through  either  half  of  the 
arm,  merely  by  rotating  the  arm  itself  half  round ;  by  having 
consequently  the  two  holes  with  respectively  a  large  and 
small  orifice,  a  corresponding  blast  may  be  obtained  at 
pleasure,  without  suspending  the  operation. 

*  As  a  more  steady  and  long-continued  blast  is  required 
in  quantitative  operations  than  could  be  kept  up  by  using 
a  blowpipe  provided  with  an  ordinary  mouthpiece  held 
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between  the  lips,  without  seriously  distressing  the  muscles 
of  the  cheeks,  it  is  quite  essential  that  the  trumpet  mouth- 
piece, shown .  in    Fig.  66,  be  j.,„  ^ 
adopted ;  for  the  same  reasons 
also  the  mode  of  holding  the 
blowpipe  represented  in  Fig.  67, 
is  recommended,  as  securing  the 
greatest  steadiness  from  motion, 
and    as    greatly    assisting    the 
muscles  of  the  cheeks  by  the  ex- 
ternal   support    affoitled   them 
by  the  position  of  the  thumb 
pressing    against    the    trumpet 
mouthpiece.' 

The  nipples  are  turned,  and 
bored  of  three  different  sizes, 
and  are  made  both  of  platinum 
and  of  brass.  The  first,  of 
platinum,  contains  the  smallest 
apertures,  and  is  employed  for 
quahtative  analysis;  tJie  second, 
of  brass,  is  used  for  such  quali- 
tative experiments  as  require  a 
strong  oxidising  flame,  and  for 
heating  silver,  gold,  and  copper, 
in  quantitative  assay ;  also  for 
roasting  copper,  lead,  and  tin- 
ores,   the  metallic  contents  of 

which  are  to  be  accurately  determined ;  and  the  third,  which 
is  also  manufactured  of  brass,  has  the  largest  bore,  and  i» 
used  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  Fio.  87. 

lead  and  tin. 

Platinum  nipples  are,  however,  al- 
ways preferable  to  those  of  brass,  be- 
cause by  exposure  to  a  moderate  red 
heat  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe, 
they  are  more  easily  cleaned  from 
the  sooty  particles  which  obstruct  the  aperture.  This 
method  of  cleansing  cAnnot  be  applied  to  brass  nipples, 
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owing  to  their  rapid  oxidation  ;  to  clean  these  the  operator 
must  adapt  to  tlie  opening  a  sharp-pointed  fragment  of  horn, 
or  a  small  needle,  ground  along  one  half  of  its  length  ;  by 
this  means  the  aperture  through  which  the  air  passes  may 
be  readily  cleaned. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  is 
very  injurious.  Hence,  various  contrivances  have  been 
made  to  use  this  instrument  by  other  means ;  some  have 
employed  double  bellows,  others  bladders,  and  others,  again, 
tlie  pressure  of  water ;  but  none  of  these  methods  have 
afforded  satisfactory  results,  except  in  the  hands  of  the 
contrivers,  and  even  in  those  cases  the  results  have  sometimes 
been  very  problematical. 

Any  kind  of  flame  may  be  used  for  the  blow-pipe,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  too  small ;  a  candle,  a  lamp,  or  gas,  may  be 
employed  :  Engestrom  and  Bergman  used  common  candles 
in  preference.  Berzelius  employs  a  lamp,  which  is  certainly 
much  preferable  to  a  candle.  I  have  occasionally  employed 
the  flame  of  coal  gas,  which  answers  very  well,  but  is  not 
so  good  as  that  of  a  lamp.  Berzelius  says  on  this  subject, 
'  I^amps  have  doubtless  many  advantages  over  candles,  but 
are  not  so  convenient  in  travelling,  on  account  of  the 
esc^ipe  of  oil.  The  oil  employed  ought  to  be  the  best  olive 
or  salad  oil. 

'  The  lamp  which  I  use  has  the  advantage  of  being  port- 
able, and  closes  in  such  a  manner  that  no  oil  can  escape. 
It  is  made  of  japanned  tin-plate,  and  is  about  4  inches 
long,  and  1  inch  wide,  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  wick- 
holder,  capable  of  being  completely  closed  by  a  screw,  and 
at  the  other  with  a  ring  of  tin-plate,  which  passes  over  the 
upright  end  of  a  support.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the 
screw-cap  is  furnished  with  a  leather  washer,  by  the  aid  of 
which  it  can  be  rendered  much  tighter,  and  the  escape  of 
oil  entirely  prevented.' 

Mr.  Forbes  says  that  oUve-oil,  burnt  in  the  usual  Berze- 
lius blowpipe  lamp,  is  probably  superior  to  any  other.  Gas 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  good 
reducing  flame  when  using  it.  For  cupellation  and  such 
other  operations,  however,  which  only  require  an  oxidating 
flame,  it  is  excellent. 
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A  spirit-lamp  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  blowpipe 
assays,  particularly  when  glass  tubes  are  employed,  as  in  the 
detection  of  volatile  substances.  In  these  cases  it  is  much 
more  convenient ;  as  an  oil-lamp,  in  the  first  place,  blackens 
the  tube;  and  secondly,  does  not  yield  sufficient  heat, 
except  when  the  blowpipe  blast  is  employed. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  in  writing  a  method  whereby  a 
student  may  acquire  the  practice  of  using  the  blowpipe: 
that  given  by  the  late  Professor  Faraday  •  is  perhaps  the 
clearest  and  most  concise.  He  says, '  The  practice  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  is  that  of  making  the  mouth  replace  the 
lungs  for  a  short  time,  by  using  no  other  air  for  the  blow- 
pipe than  that  contained  in  it.*  This  practice  is  simple  in 
itself,  and  easy  to  acquire,  but,  as  before  stated,  difficult  to 
describe.  Let  the  student  first  observe,  that  it  is  easy  after 
having  closed  the  hps  to  fill  the  mouth  with  air,  and  to 
retain  it  so,  at  the  same  time  that  respiration  may  be  carried 
on ;  and  if,  while  the  mouth  is  in  this  state,  a  blowpipe  be 
introduced  between  the  lips,  it  will  be  found  that  the  small 
quantity  of  air  which  its  jet  allows  to  pass  through  it,  will  be 
amply  supplied  for  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  by  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  mouth ;  and  this  being  repeated  a  few  times, 
a  ready  facility  for  using  the  blowpipe,  independent  of  the 
lungs,  will  be  acquired. 

This  step  being  taken,  the  next  is  to  combine  this  process 
with  the  ordinary  one  of  propelling  air  directly  firom  the 
lungs  through  the  mouth,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  action 
of  the  lungs  is  suspended  during  inspiration,  the  blast  may 
be  continued  by  the  action  of  the  mouth  itself,  fi^om  the  air 
contained  within  it.  The  time  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  seconds, 
during  which  the  mouth  can  supply  air  independently  of  the 
lungs,  is  far  more  than  tliat  required  for  one  or  even  many 
more  iiu^pirat.ions ;  and  all  that  is  required  to  acquire  the 
necessary  habit  is  the  power  of  opening  and  closing  the  com- 
munication between  the  mouth  and  the  lungs,  and  between 
the  air  and  the  lungs,  at  pleasure. 

The  capability  of  closing  tlie  passages  to  the  nostrils  is 
very  readily  proved :  every  one  possesses  and  uses  it  when 

*  *  Chemical  Manipulation.* 
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he  blows  from  the  mouth,  and  that  of  clo^ng  or  opening  the 
mouth  to  the  lungs  may  be  acquired  with  equal  readiness. 
Applying  the  blowpipe  to  the  lips  as  before,  use  the  air  in 
the  mouth  to  produce  a  current,  and  when  it  is  about  half 
expended,  open  the  lungs  to  the  mouth,  so  as  to  replace  the 
air  which  has  passed  through  the  blowpipe  ;  again  cut  off  the 
supply,  as  at  first,  but  continue  to  send  a  current  through 
the  instrument,  and  when  the  second  mouthful  of  air  is  gone, 
renew  it  as  before  from  the  lungs. 

To  some  this  may  be  difficult ;  but  if  the  preceding 
instructions  be  followed  and  persevered  in  for  a  short  time, 
the  learner  will  soon  find  that  he  can  keep  up  a  continuous 
blast  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  any 
other  inconvenience  than  the  mere  lassitude  of  the  Ups, 
caused  by  compressing  the  mouthpiece  of  the  instrument, 
and  this  may  be  avoided  by  using  the  trumpet  mouthpiece 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Forbes. 

After  having  conquered  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinuous blast,  the  student  must  learn  how  to  attain  the 
maximum  of  heat  with  the  least  exertion  to  himself.  The 
chief  points  to  be  observed  are,  neither  to  blow  too  fiercely 
nor  too  gently ;  in  the  first  case,  the  force  of  the  blast  would 
carry  away  heat  by  the  quantity  of  cold  air  thrown  into  the 
fiame,  and  in  the  second,  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  would 
not  be  obtained ;  because  a  less  amount  of  air  would  pass 
into  the  flame  than  that  required  for  perfect  combustion. 

The  highest  d^ee  of  temperature  is  required  in  testing 
the  fusibility  of  many  bodies,  as  also  in  the  reduction  of 
certain  oxides,  as  those  of  iron,  tin,  &c.  We  have  yet 
another  class  of  phenomena  to  describe,  which  do  not  essen- 
tially depend  on  a  high  temperature ;  these  are  the  processes 
of  reduction  and  oxidation.  In  order  to  explain  and  point 
out  the  best  methods  of  effecting  these  two  objects,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enter  somewhat  into  the  nature  of  flame  :  this 
will  be  done  as  briefly  as^  is  consistent  with  perspicuity. 
The  species  of  flame  examined  will  be  that  of  a  candle,  as  it 
is  wiUi  a  similar  one  to  that  with  which  the  blowpipe 
operator  will  have  to  experiment 

On  careful  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  flame  of 
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a  candle  or  lamp  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  portions : 
firstly,  a  deep  blue  ring  at  the  base ;  this  consists  of  the 
vapour  of  the  combustible,  which  can  hardly  bum  because  it 
has  not  acquired  a  sufficient  temperature;  secondly,  a  dark 
cone  in  the  centre ;  this  is  also  the  vapour,  but  heated  in- 
tensely, not,  however,  in  a  state  of  combustion,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  air ;  thirdly,  of  a  very  brilliant  envelope, 
which  surrounds  the  dark  parts  just  mentioned ;  this  is  the 
partially  consumed  vapour  at  a  very  high  temperature ;  the 
luminous  property  it  possesses  is  due  to  the  precipitation 
and  subsequent  ignition  of  particles  of  solid  carbon ;  and 
fourthly,  of  an  almost  invisible  envelope  which  surrounds 
the  luminous  portion ;  this  is  the  substance  of  the  com- 
bustible in  Ml  ignition,  it  here  mingles  with  the  atmo- 
spheric o:^gen,  and  is  consumed.  The  highest  degree  of 
temperature  in  the  whole  flame  is  to  be  found  at  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  luminous  and  this  part  It  must  be 
particularly  borne  in  mind  that  the  inner  portions  of  the 
flame  have  an  excess  of  carbonaceous  matters,  and  the  outer 
an  excess  of  oxygenated  matters. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  will  examine  the  nature 
of  the  flame  of  a  candle  when  acted  on  by  the  blowpipe 
blast,  and  ascertain  how  far  it  is  altered,  and  what  are 
the  properties  of  its  separate  parts  in  relation  to  their 
oxidising  and  reducing  powers.  Supposing  the  lighted 
lamp  or  candle  be  ready  and  neatly  snuffed,  place  the  nozzle 
of  the  blowpipe  just  in  the  edge  of  the  flame,  and  about 
the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  wick  :  when 
things  are  in  this  state,  blow  gently  and  evenly  through 
the  blowpipe,  and  a  conical  jet  or  dart  of  flame  will  be 
produced,  which,  when  formed  in  a  steady  atmosphere,  free 
from  accidental  draughts  and  currents,  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  two  essential  parts — ^the  inner  cone,  blue,  small, 
and  well  defined ;  the  outer,  brownish  and  vague.  The 
greatest  intensity  of  heat  is  found  a  little  beyond  the  apex 
of  the  blue  flame ;  it  is  there,  also,  reduction  takes  place. 
The  outer  flame  is  formed  by  the  complete  combustion  of 
the  combustible  matter  of  the  inner ;  and  at  that  place,  and 
just  b^ond  it,  oxidation  takes  place. 
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Oxidation^  as  before  stated,  takes  place  at  the  extremity 
of  the  outer  flame,  hence  it  is  termed  the  oxidising  flame ; 
in  it  all  the  combustible  portions  are  super-saturated  with 
oxygen;  In  general  the  further  the  substance  to  be  oxidised 
can  be  placed  from  the  extremity  of  the  flame,  the  better  the 
operation  proceeds,  provided  always  that  the  necessary  tem- 
perature be  maintained.  Dull  redness  is  the  best  suited 
for  oxidation. 

Reduction. — In  this  operation  the  jet  of  the  blowpipe  must 
be  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  flame,  so  as  only  to  produce 
a  small  dart ;  and  a  jet  having  a  smaller  hole  than  that  used 
for  oxidation  ought  to  be  employed.  By  operating  thus,  a 
more  brilliant  flame  than  the  last  is  produced ;  it  is  the  result 
of  a  less  perfect  combustion,  and  therefore  contains  a  large 
amount  of  carbonaceous  matter,  fitting  it  more  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  oxygen  from  all  metallic  bodies. 

Berzelius  says,  *the  most  important  point  in  blowpipe 
assays  is  the  power  of  producing  oxidation  and  reduction  at 
will.*  Oxidation  is  so  easy,  that  to  do  it  requires  only  to 
read  a  description  of  it ;  but  reduction  requires  some 
practice,  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  producing  various  kinds 
of  blasts.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  exercise  in  this 
operation  is  to  take  a  small  grain  of  tin,  and  place  it  on 
charcoal ;  then  direct  the  blowpipe  dart  upon  it — ^it  will 
soon  fuse;  and  if  the  operator  has  not  produced  a  good 
reducing  flame,  it  will  become  covered  with  a  crust  of 
oxide ;  so  that  it  becomes  a  witness  against  him  each  time 
this  happens.  The  nature  of  the  flame  must  be  altered 
until,  by  observation,  the  proper  kind  is  produced  at  will. 
The  longer  the  button  of  tin  is  kept  bright,  the  better  and 
more  expert  the  operator. 
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Supports. — The  support  is  the  substance  destined  to  hold 
the  material  to  be  assayed  whilst  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  solid  body  must 
necessarily  be  employed:  it  ought  also  to  be  exceedingly 
refractory,  so  as  not  to  give  way  under  the  excessive  heat ; 
and  lastly  (with  the  exception  of  charcoal),  ought  to  have 
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no  chemical  action  on  the  aubstancea  placed  in  contact  with 
It.  Supports  may  be  divided  into  combustible  and  in- 
combustible ;  the  former  is  charcoal,  and  for  the  latter, 
metal,  glass,  and  earthenware,  and  in  some  cases  certain 
minerals  have  been  employed. 

Charcoal. — Mr.  Forbes  gives  the  following  excellent 
description  of  the  preparation  of  charcoal  for  blowpipe 
purposes.  '  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  in  England, 
charcoal  fit  for  blowpipe  operations,  without  special  pre- 
paration. The  charcoal  sold  is  generally  of  hard  wood, 
badly  burnt,  full  of  cracks,  and  decrepitating  upon  appli- 
cation of  heat  Good  charcoal  should  be  soft,  yet  compact, 
and  without  cracks,  and  is  best  made  from  fir  or  pine. 
Where  good  charcoal  cannot  be  obtained  it  can  be  nmde 
artificially  by  moulding  charcoal  powder  agglutinated  by 
some  starch  paste,  and,  after  desiccation,  burning  the  pieces 
in  a  crudble  filled  with  sand. 

'  For  the  preparation  of  the  charcoal  used  as  a  support 
for  the  assays,  the  instruments  represented  in  fig.  68  are  re- 
quired, all  of  which  are  fitted  in  the  universal  handle  a, 
which  is  shown  in  this  figure  Fiq.  es. 

as  holding  the  largest  charcoal 
borer,  a  section  and  plan  of 
which  are  shown  in  b.  I'his 
large  borer  is  employed  for 
forming  the  deep  holes  in  the 
charcoal  used  in  the  blowpipe 
furnace,  and  which  serve  to 
contain  the  clay  crucibles  or 
capsules  iu  which  the  assays  are 
fused.  Tlie  blast  holes  in  the 
charcoal  inside  the  blowpipe 
furnace  are  bored  out  by  the 
1,'onge-shaped  borer  d,  which 
also  serves  for  making  small 
holes  or  grooves  in  charcoal  for 
f^eneral  purposes.     Tlie  smaller 

l)orer  c,  is  most  useful,  particularly  in  Iwring  out  the  holes 
for  receivinj;  the  soda  paper  cornets  containing  the  assay  for 
reduction.     The  saw-knife  e  also  fits  into  the  same  handle. 
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and  is  used  for  trimming  and  sawing  across  the  charcoal 
pieces,  having  coarse  saw  teeth  in  ft'ont,  whilst  the  back 
presents  a  sharp  knife  edge.  The  figures  are  all  drawn  to 
one-half  of  the  real  size.' 

I^Hnum. — This  metal  is  much  employed  as  a  support  in 
cases  where  charcoal  would  be  injurious  bj  its  redudng 
power.  It  is  used  in  three  forms,  viz.  wire,  foil,  and  as  a 
spoon,  or  small  capsule. 

Wire. — A  moderately  strong  wire  of  platinum,  about  2 
inches  long,  and  curved  at  one  end,  is  used  with  great 
advantage  in  many  quantitative  examioations.  The  curve 
serves  as  a  support  in  all  experiments  on  tests  of  oxidation 
and  reduction,  where  alteration  of  colour  only  is  to  be 
observed.  This  support  can  be  relied  on,  for  it  is  totally 
free  from  the  false  varieties  of  colour  which  are  too  often 
perceptible  when  the  assay  rests  on  charcoal.  In  the' 
treatment  of  metals,  or  in  reduction  tests,  where  an  easily 
melted  body  is  to  be  operated  upon,  charcoal  must,  however, 
be  used.  It  is  necessary  to  have  at  haud  several  platinum 
wires,  so  as  to  proceed  to  another  experiment  without  being 
obliged  to  forcibly  remove  the  adhering  borax  glass,  or  to 
wait  for  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  the  better 
mode.  If  the  platinum  loop  melts  with  the  reagent,  it  must 
be  cut  away,  and  a  new  one  formed.  A  wire  can  be  used 
for  a  very  lopg  time,  and  when  it  becomes  too  short  to  be 
held  between  the  fingers  the  straight  end  may  be  fiistened 
into  a  cork,  or  a  piece  of  glass  tubing. 

The  platinum  spoon  (see  fig.  69)  and  foil  are  used  in 
much  the  same  way ;  but  as  charcoal  and  the  platinum  wire 
Fw.  69.  answer  every  purpose,  it 

will  be  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe their  use  further : 
small  iron  spoons  of  the 
above  form  are  also  made, 
and  are  very  useful  incases 
where  the  presence  of  iron 
is  not  objectionable. 
Other  instruments,  as  foi^es,  hammer,  anvil,  agate  mor- 
tar, scissors,  &c.,  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  everybody  not 
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to  require  description.     Special  apparatus  required  for  any 
operation  will  be  described  in  the  course  of  the  processes. 

Fluxes  avd  Beaoehts. — ^These  most  important  bodies  may 
be  classified  under  two  heads  :  reagents  in  the  humid  way 
and  reagents  in  the  dry  way.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and 
simplicity,  these  two  classes  ai'e  subdivided  again. 

I.   BEAGENTS  IN  THE  HUMID  WAY. 

a.  Reagents  ttsed  as  Simple  Solvents. 

1.  Distilled  Water. — ^Principally  used  as  a  simple  solvent 
for  a  great  variety  of  substances.  It  also  effects  the  trans- 
formation of  several  neutral  metallic  salts  (antimony,  bis- 
muth) into  soluble  acid  and  insoluble  basic  compounds. 

2.  Alcohol. — ^It  is  frequently  employed  for  separating  the 
substances  soluble  from  those  insoluble  in  it  (chlorides  of 
barium  and  strontium) ;  for  precipitating  bases  from  their 
aqueous  solutions ;  for  detecting  various  substances,  especially 
boracic  add,  strontia,  soda,  &c. 

3.  Ether  is  principally  employed  for  dissolving  bromine. 

b.  Reagents  principally  employed  as  Chemical  Solvents. 

1.  Hydrochloric  Add  is  extensively  used  as  a  solvent, 
and  for  the  detection  of  silver,  suboxide  of  merciuy,  lead, 
and  ammonia. 

2.  Nitric  Acid  is  employed  in  the  solution  of  various 
metals,  alloys,  and  ores,  and  for  the  discrimination  of  certain 
precipitates.     Also  as  an  oxidising  agent. 

3.  Nitro-hydrochloric  Add. — ^Principally  used  as  a  solvent 
for  gold  and  platinum. 

4.  Acetic  Add. — ^This  acid  possesses  a  greater  solvent 
power  for  certain  substances  than  others,  and  is  accordingly 
used  to  separate  the  former  from  the  latter ;  as,  for  distin- 
guishing oxalate  of  lime  from  phosphate  of  lime ;  the  latter 
being  easily  dissolved,  while  the  former  remains  unaltered. 

5.  Chloride  of  Ammonium. — Used  for  retaining  certain 
salts  and  oxides  in  solution,  when  others  are  precipitated  by 
ammonia    or  some  such  reagent  as  magnesia,  which  is 
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held  in  solution  by  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammonium, 
when  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  are  precipitated  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

c.  Reagents  used  to  separate^  or  otherwise   characterise^ 

Groups  of  Substances. 

1.  Reagent  papers. 

a.  Blue  Litmus  Paper,  for  detecting  free  acid  in  solution, 
its  colour  being  changed  to  red. 

b.  Reddened  Litmus  Paper,  for  the  detection  of  free  alkali, 
its  colour  being  restored  to  blue. 

c.  Brazil-wood  Paper,  for  detecting  hydrofluoric  acid, 
being  tinged  straw-yellow  when  immersed  in  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  this  acid. 

d.  Turmeric  Paper,  for  detecting  free  alkalies  ;  the  change 
produced  is  very  characteristic,  its  bright  yellow  colour  be- 
coming dark  brown. 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid  has  a  greater  affinity  for  most  bases 
than  any  other  acid,  and  is,  consequently,  employed  for 
liberating  them.  It  is  a  special  test  for  the  detection  of 
baryta,  strontia,  lead,  lime,  &c.    . 

3.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  is  an  invaluable  reagent  for 
separating  metals  into  the  principal  groups. 

4.  Sulphide  of  Ammonium  divides  those  metals  which 
are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  two  groups ; 
it  is  also  the  precipitant  of  the  third  group. 

5.  Solution  of  Potash. — ^As  a  precipitant  for  many  oxides 
it  is  invaluable.  Is  used  in  the  separation  of  iron  from 
alumina,  as  also  nickel  from  cobalt 

6.  Ammonia  is  much  employed  in  the  precipitation  of 
metallic  oxides,  neutralisation  of  acids,  &c. 

7.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  is  employed  as  a  test  for  many 
of  the  earths  ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  removal  of  an  excess  of 
acid  from  a  solution. 

8.  Chloride  of  Barium. — ^A  special  reagent  for  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  also  a  valuable  reagent  for  subdividing  the  preci- 
pitable  acids. 

9.  Nitrate  of  Baryta  acts  the  same  as  chloride  of  barium, 
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and  is  substituted  for  that  reagent  where  the  presence  of  a 
metallic  chloride  would  be  deleterious. 

10.  Chloride  of  Calcium  precipitates,  as  a  group,  from 
neutral  solutions,  phosphoric,  hydrofluoric,  oxalic,  tartaric, 
and  citric  acids  ;  also,  if  the  solution  is  not  very  dilute,  sul- 
phuric acid. 

11.  Nitrate  of  Silver. — This  is  a  very  important  reagent 
for  the  classification  of  acids  into  groups,  and  is  employed 
for  the  detection  of  certain  individual  acids,  especially  hydro- 
chloric, phosphoric,  and  arsenic  acid?. 

12.  Sesquichloride  of  iron,  as  the  reagent  for  a  group  of 
organic  acids.  It  is  also  employed  for  the  detection  of 
hydroferrocyanic  acid  in  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue. 

d.  Reagents  used  for  the  Detection  of  Bases. 

1.  Sfulphate  of  Potash  precipitates  from  solutions  of  salts 
of  barjrta  and  strontia  the  insoluble  sulphates  of  these  bases. 
It  also  produces  a  precipitate  in  concentrated  solutions  of 
lime,  but  only  after  some  time. 

2.  Chromate  of  Potash  precipitates  from  solutions  of 
the  salts  of  many  metallic  oxides,  chromates  ;  most  of  them 
are  very  difficultly  soluble,  and  possess  characteristic  colours, 
by  which  the  particular  metal  may  often  be  with  certainty 
detected.  It  is  used,  principally,  however,  as  a  test  for 
lead,  with  which  it  gives  a  yeUow  precipitate. 

3.  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — This  is  a  most  useful  flux. 
MM.  ELaidlen  and  Fresenius  say :  '  We  have  examined  its 
action  on  many  oxides,  sulphurets,  salts,  &c.,  in  reference  to 
its  use  as  a  reagent  combined  with  the  blowpipe.  We 
prefer,  in  general,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  anhydrous 
soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  mixture  was  employed 
on  accoimt  of  the  great  facility  with  which  the  pure  cyanide 
fuses.  It  acts,  in  general,  so  very  similarly  to  pure  soda, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  singly  the  changes 
which  each  individual  body  appeared  to  undergo  when 
exposed  to  its  action.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the 
following  especial  advantages  which  it  possesses  as  compared 
with   soda.      Firstly,  reductions  are  obtained    with   such 
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great  facility  that  the  least  practised  operator  may  execute 

reductions   which  would  otherwise  be  very  difficult;  for 

instance,  the  reduction  of  tin  from  either  its  oxide  or 

L  sulphuret ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  fused  mixture  of  cyanide 

of  potassium  with  soda  is  so  easily  absorbed  by  the  charcoal, 
[  that  the   grains  of  reduced  metal  can  always   be  most 

distinctly  perceived,  and  may  be  most  easily  separated 
therefrom  for  further  examination.' 
f  Pure  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  made  by  heating  dry 

■  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  whiteness  in  close  iron  vessels, 

'  and  dissolving  the  cyanide  in  alcohol  of  60  per  cent. ;  but 

f  the  salt  in  its  pure  state  is  not  used  as  a  blowpipe  reagent ; 

\  it  is  the  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  with  cyanate  of 

^  potash,  formed  in  the  readiest  manner  by  Idebig's  process, 

which  may  be  thus  conducted.     Eight  parts  of  ferrocyanide 
r  of  potassium  are  rendered  anhydrous  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 

intimately  mixed  with  three  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash ;  this  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  red-hot  earthen  crucible, 
and  kept  in  fusion,  with  occasional  stirring,  until  gas  ceases 
;  to  be  evolved  and  the  resulting  mass  becomes  colourless. 

The  crucible  is  left  at  rest  for  a  moment,  and  the  clear  salt 
decanted  from  the  heavy  black  sediment  at  the  bottom. 
The  ferrocyanide  and  the  carbonate  employed  ought  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium. — ^Principally  used  for  the 
detection  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  for  indicating  the  presence 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

5.  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  is  used  as  a  test  for  prot- 
oxide of  iron  and  its  salts. 

6.  Svlphocyanide  of  Potassium,  used  like  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  for  the  detection  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

7.  Phosphate  of  Soda. — It  precipitates  all  the  alkaline 
earths,  but  is  chiefly  employed,  after  the  separation  of 
baryta,  strontia  and  hme,  for  the  detection  of  magnesia. 

8.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia. — This  is  the  mOst  usual  test  for 
lime. 

9.  Protochloride  of  Tin  is  a  very  powerful  reducing 
agent,  and  is  employed  as  a  test  for  mercury  and  also  for 
gold. 
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10.  Bichloride  of  Platinum  is  used  for  the  detection  of 
ammonia  and  potash. 

11.  Perchhride  of  Gold  is  a  test  for  the  protosalts  of  tin. 

12.  Zinc  is  principally  employed  for  the  reduction  of 
antimony  and  tin. 

13.  Copper  is  used  for  the  reduction  of  mercurial  salts 
and  for  the  detection  of  arsenious  acid.  It  also  indicates 
the  presence  of  nitric  acid. 

14.  Iron  wire  is  employed  to  precipitate  many  metals, 
and  in  the  separation  of  sulphur  and  the  fixed  acids  from 
any  substance  vrith  which  tiey  may  be  combined.  The 
metak  which  can  thus  be  precipitated,  or  deprived  of 
sulphur,  are  copper,  lead,  nickel,  and  antimony.  For 
instance,  if  a  small  piece  of  iron  (harpsichord)  wire  be 
placed  in  a  substance  in  fusion,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
blowpipe,  it  becomes  covered  with  the  reduced  metal.  The 
latter  sometimes  appears  as  small  globules. 

Iron  has  the  property  of  reducing  phosphorus  from 
phosphoric  acid  or  the  phosphates,  giving  rise  to  a  phos- 
phuret  of  iron,  which  forms  on  fusion  a  white,  brittle, 
metallic  globule. 

e.  Special  Reagents  employed  for  determining  the 

Presence  of  Acids. 

1.  Acetate  of  Potash  is  used  for  precipitating  phosphate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of 
phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  for  precipitating 
from  simple  solutions  in  mineral  acids  substances  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid. 

2.  Hydrate  of  Lime^  Lime  Water.  The  former,  hydrate 
of  lime,  is  employed  for  the  liberation  of  ammonia,  and  the 
latter  for  the  detection  of  carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and 
tartaric  add,  and  lastly  for  indicating  the  presence  of  citric 
acid. 

3.  Sulphate  of  Lime^  for  distinguishing  and  separating 
bar3rta  and  strontia. 

4.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia^  for  the  detection  of  phosphoric 
acid. 
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5.  Chloride  of  Magnesium  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

6.  Sulphate  of  Iron. — ^Used  for  indicating  the  presence 
of  nitric  acid ;  and  is  ako  employed  in  solution  for  detecting 
hydroferrocyanic  acid  and  for  reducing  the  salts  of  gold. 

7.  Neutral  Acetate  of  Lead. — This  is  specially  applied  as 
a  test  for  chromic  acid  and  soluble  chromates. 

8.  Sulphate  of  Copper  is  used  as  a  test  for  arsenious  acid 
and  arsenic  acid.  Also,  for  indicating  the  presence  of 
hydroferrocyanic  acid. 

9.  Subnitrate  of  Mercury. — ^This  reagent  acts  analogous 
to,  and  in  many  cases  may  be  substituted  for,  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  the  detection  of  chlorine. 

10.  Oxide  of  Mercury  is  used  as  a  test  for  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

11.  Chloride  of  Mercury  is  used  as  a  test  for  hydriodic 
acid. 

12.  Sulphurous  Acid  is  a  very  powerful  reducing  agent. 
It  precipitates  metallic  mercury  from  solutions  of  mercu- 
rial salts,  reduces  chromic  acid  to  oxide  of  chromium, 
and  is  employed  for  the  conversion  of  arsenic  into  arsenious 
acid. 

13.  Chlorine  is  used  in  solution  for  isolating  iodine  and 
bromine. 

14.  Sulphindigotic  Acid  is  used  as  a  test  for  nitric  acid. 

15.  Starch  Paste  is  used  as  a  test  for  iodine  and  bromine. 


II.   REAGENTS    IN   THE   DRY  WAY. 

1.  Cabboiatb  of  Soda. — The  plain  carbonate  or  the  bi- 
carbonate may  be  indifferently  employed ;  but  in  either 
case  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  free  from  sulphates. 

There  are  two  objects  in  view  in  the  employment  of  soda 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  blowpipe  ;  firstly,  to  ascertain  if  the 
substances  combining  with  this  body  be  fusible  or  infusible ; 
and  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  certain  metallic 
oxides. 

The  Fusion  of  Substances  with  Soda. — ^Berzelius  says. 
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that  '  relatively  to  the  employment  of  soda,  there  are  many 
things  to  observe.  The  necessary  quantity  must  be  taken 
from  its  receptacle  on  the  moistened  point  of  a  knife,  and 
kneaded  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  so  that  it  may  form  a 
coherent  mass.  If  the  body  under  examination  be  pulveni- 
lent  it  must  be  incorporated  with  it,  but  if  in  lump  it  must 
be  placed  upon  it,  forcing  it  slightly  into  the  moistened 
soda ;  then  carefully  heated  on  the  charcoal  with  a  gentle 
flame,  until  thoroughly  dry ;  and  lastly,  it  may  be  fused. 
It  generally  happens  that  the  soda,  at  the  instant  of  fusion, 
is  absorbed  by  the  charcoal ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  its 
action  on  the  assay ;  for  if  it  be  fusible  with  soda,  the  latter 
comes  to  the  surface  and  attacks  it,  finally  forming  a  liquid 
globule.  If  the  substance  be  infusible  in  soda,  but  de- 
composible  by  it,  it  alters  its  appearance  without  entering 
into  fusion.  But,  however,  before  pronouncing  any 
substance  to  be  infusible  by  soda,  the  flux  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  the  pulverised  substance.  If  in  these  trials  too 
little  soda  be  taken,  a  portion  of  the  substance  remains  solid, 
and  the  rest  forms  a  covering  of  transparent  glass ;  if  too 
much,  the  bead  of  glass  becomes  opaque  on  cooling.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  assay  contains  a  substance  which, 
being  insoluble  in  the  glass  of  ijpda,  prevents  it  becoming 
transparent  Then,  in  order  that  we  may  fall  into  no  error 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  glass,  it  becomes  necessary 
in  the  two  last-mentioned  cases  to  add  a  new  quantity 
of  the  body  under  examination,  and  then  ascertain  if  a 
Hmpid  globule  cannot  be  obtained.  In  general  it  is  the 
l>est  method  to  add  the  soda  by  successive  small  doses,  and 
note  the  changes  produced  by  each  addition.  It  sometimes 
happens,  in  5iis  kind  of  assay,  that  the  glass  becomes 
coloured  at  the  moment  of  cooling,  and  finally  takes  a 
yellow  or  deep  hyacinth  red ;  it  even  becomes  occasionally 
opaque  and  yellowish  brown.  These  phenomena  indicate 
the  presence  of  sulphur,  either  in  the  assay  or  the  soda 
employed.  If  the  same  colour  be  constantly  produced  by 
the  same  soda,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  contains  sulphate  of 
soda ;  it  must  then  be  discarded ;  but  if  it  gives  generally  a 
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colourless  glass,  it  is  the  substauce  under  assay  that  contains 
sulphur  or  sulphuric  acid/ 

Reduction  of  Metallic  Oxides ^This  species  of  assay,  by 

which  quantities  of  reducible  metals,  so  small  as  to  escape 
the  best  humid  analyses,  can  be  detected,  is  the  most 
important  discovery  Gahn  made  in  the  application  of  the 
blowpipe. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  native  or  artificial  oxide  of  tin  be 
placed  on  charcoal,  it  requires  a  long  blast  and  a  skilful 
operator  to  produce  a  grain  of  metallic  tin ;  but  if  a  small 
quantity  of  soda  be  added,  the  reduction  takes  place  readily, 
and  so  completely  with  pure  oxide,  that  the  whole  is  trans- 
formed into  a  button  of  tin.  From  this  it  is  certain,  that 
the  presence  of  soda  favours  the  decomposition  ;  but  in  what 
manner  P     Berzelius  says  that  the  reason  is  not  known. 

The  action,  however,  can  be  explained  thus,  as  Berzelius 
himself  hints :  *  The  red-hot  charcoal  reacts  upon  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  producing  by  its  reduction  a  certain  amount 
of  sodium,  which  by  its  strong  attraction  for  oxygen  seizes 
on  that  contained  by  the  metallic  oxide  which  is  required  to 
be  reduced.'  If  the  metallic  oxide  contain  an  irreducible 
substance,  the  reduction  of  the  former  becomes  diflScult ;  but 
if  a  little  borax  be  added,  tjie  reduction  takes  place  as  usual. 

This  assay  is  very  easy  of  execution,  and  the  metal  is 
moreover  readily  recognised,  as  by  previous  assays  the  nature 
of  it  is  somewhat  ascertained,  and  the  reduction  but  confirms 
the  previous  idea. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  metalhc  oxide  be  mixed 
with  such  a  quantity  of  non-reducible  substances  that  its 
nature  cannot  be  ascertained  by  previous  experiment,  how 
can  it  be  proved  that  a  reducible  metal  is  present  ? 

Gahn  has  solved  this  question  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
'After  having  pulverised  the  substance  to  be  assayed,  it 
is  kneaded  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  moistened  soda, 
and  the  mixture  placed  on  charcoal  and  exposed  to  a  good 
reducing  flame ;  a  little  more  soda  is  then  added,  and  the 
blast  recommenced.  As  long  as  any  portion  of  the  substance 
remains  on  the  charcoal,  soda  is  added  in  small  portions,  and 
the  blast  continued  until  the  charcoal  has  absorbed  the  whole 
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of  the  mass.  The  first  quantities  of  soda  serve  to  collect 
the  metallic  particles  scattered  in  the  substance  to  be  assayed, 
and  the  final  absorption  of  the  latter  completes  the  reduction 
of  any  that  may  remain  in  the  state  of  oxide. 

'  This  done,  the  burning  charcoal  is  extinguished  with  a 
few  drops  of  water ;  then  having  cut  out  the  part  which  ab- 
sorbed the  soda  and  assay,  grind  it  to  a  very  fine  powder  in 
an  agate  mortar.  This  powder  is  then  washed  with  water  to 
carry  away  the  finest  portion  of  the  charcoal.  The  grinding 
and  washing  are  repeated  until  all  the  charcoal  is  washed 
away.  If  the  substance  contained  no  metallic  body,  nothing 
will  remain  in  the  mortar  after  this  last  washing.  But  if  it 
contained  the  smallest  quantity  of  reducible  matter,  it  is 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  as  small  brilliant  plates  if 
it  be  malleable,  or  as  a  fine  powder  if  it  be  brittle  or  not 
fusible.  In  either  case,  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  is  covered 
by  metallic  traces,  resulting  from  the  friction  of  the  particles 
of  metal  against  its  sides,  (provided  that  the  quantity  of  metal 
contained  in  the  sample  be  not  too  small).  The  flattening 
of  almost  imperceptible  globules  of  any  malleable  metal 
converts  them  into  shining  discs  of  a  perceptible  diameter. 
In  this  manner  may  be  discovered  by  the  blowpipe,  in  an 
assay  of  ordinary  size,  less  than  a  half  per  cent,  of  tin,  and 
even  less  than  that  of  copper. ' 

The  following  points  in  this  class  of  assay  ought  to  be 
particularly  attended  to.  Firstly,  to  produce  the  strongest 
possible  flame,  taking  care  that  it  covers  every  part  of  the 
assay.  Secondly,  to  leave  none  of  the  metal  in  tlie  charcoal, 
or  lose  the  smallest  quantity  in  the  collection.  Thirdly,  to 
well  grind  the  carbonaceous  mass.  Fourthly,  to  decant 
very  slowly,  so  that  only  the  lighter  parts  may  be  carried 
away  by  the  water.  Fifthly,  not  to  judge  of  the  result 
until  the  whole  of  the  charcoal  has  been  removed,  for  a 
small  quantity  remaining  suffices  to  hide  the  metallic 
particles ;  and,  moreover,  the  particles  of  charcoal,  viewed 
in  a  certain  light,  have  themselves  a  metallic  lustre,  which 
will  deceive  an  inexperienced  eye.  Sixthly  and  lastly,  not 
to  trust  to  the  naked  eye,  however  plain  the  sample  maybe, 
but  always  examine  by  the  aid  of  a  good  microscope. 
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Tlie  metals  reducible  by  this  process  are  (besides  the  noble 
metals),  molybdenum,  tungsten,  antimony,  tellurium,  bis- 
muth, tin,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron.  Amongst 
these,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  tellurium  volatilise  easily  when 
they  are  exposed  to  a  strong  heat.  Selenium,  arsenic,  cad- 
mium, zinc,  and  mercury  volatilise  so  completely  tJiat  they 
cannot  be  collected  except  by  means  of  a  small  subliming 
apparatus. 

The  reduction  can  always  be  effected  the  first  time  when 
the  assay  contains  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  metal ;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  standard  decreases  more  attention  and 
care  must  be  paid  to  the  washing  and  recognition  of  the 
reduced  metal  in  the  mortar.  A  good  system  of  practice  in 
this  experiment  is  to  employ  any  cupreous  substance,  and 
make  on  it  a  great  nmnber  of  experiments,  taking  care  to 
mix  it  each  time  with  a  substance  containing  no  copper  ;  thus 
the  metallic  value  will  diminish  at  each  new  assay,  until  at 
last  no  copper  can  be  found. 

If  the  substance  to  be  assayed  contains  several  metals,  the 
reduction  of  their  oxides  must  be  made  in  globo,  and  a 
metallic  alloy  obtained.  Some,  small  in  number,  are  reduced 
separately.  For  instance,  copper  and  iron  give  a  regulus  of 
each  metal ;  copper  and  zinc,  the  first  gives  a  regulus  of 
copper,  whilst  the  latter  volatilises.  But  when  the  result  of  the 
operation  is  an  alloy,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  reactions 
produced  by  other  fluxes  to  ascertain  its  constituents. 

2.  BoAAX  (BiBOsiTE  07  Soda). — The  borax  of  commerce 
must  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  recrystalhsed,  before  it 
can  be  used  in  blowpipe  analysis.  Gahn  made  many  ex- 
periments on  the  fusion  of  borax  on  charcoal  with  soda,  until 
both  salts  were  absorbed;  a  whitish  metal  was  produced, 
which  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  vessels  in  which  the 
borax  was  manufactured.  This  never  happened  with  borax 
which  had  been  recrystallised. 

Borax  may  be  employed  either  in  crystals,  the  requisite 
size  for  an  assay,  or  in  a  pulverulent  form  ;  in  tliis  case  it 
may  be  taken  up  on  the  moistened  point  of  a  knife.  Some 
operators  prefer  fusing  the  borax  before  use,  in  order  to 
drive  off  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  thus  avoid  the 
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tumefaction  ensuing  after  the  heating  of  a  crystal  on  charcoal. 
Thb,  as  Berzelius  observes,  would  be  an  excellent  precau- 
tion, provided  the  borax  did  not  regain  its  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, but  it  recovers  it  to  a  small  extent,  and  boils  up 
when  exposed  to  the  blowpipe  flame,  although  not  so 
much  as  before ;  the  tumefaction  is,  however,  no  great  incon- 
venience, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  fuse  a  mass  so  tumefied 
into  a  globule. 

Borax  is  employed  in  the  solution  or  fusion  of  a  variety  of 
substances.  It  is  best  to  commence  by  acting  upon  a  scale 
of  the  substance  to  be  examined ;  because  if  a  powder  be 
employed  the  resulting  action  cannot  be  so  well  ascertained. 
The  following  phenomena  are  to  be  carefully  watched,  for 
in  treating  any  substance  with  borax  it  must  be  particularly 
noted  whether  the  fusion  takes  place  rapidly  or  otherwise  ; 
without  motion  or  with  effervescence ;  if  the  glass  resulting 
from  the  fusion  is  coloured,  and  if  that  colour  changes  in 
the  oxidising  or  reducing  flame ;  and  lastly,  if  the  colour 
diminishes  or  increases  on  cooling,  and  if,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  it  loses  or  retains  its  transparency. 

Some  substances  possess  the  property  of  forming  a  hmpid 
glass  with  borax,  which  preserves  its  transparency  on  cooling, 
but  which,  if  slightly  heated  in  the  exterior  (oxidising)  flame, 
becomes  opaque  and  milk-white,  or  coloured  when  the  flame 
strikes  it  in  an  unequal  or  intermittent  maimer.  The  alkaline 
earths,  as  yttria,  glucina,  zirconia ;  the  oxides  of  cerium, 
tantalum,  titanium,  &c.,  belong  to  this  class.  In  order  to  be 
certain  of  this  result  we  must  assure  ourselves  that  the  glass 
is  saturated  to  a  certain  point  with  either  of  the  above  class  of 
bodies.  The  same  thing,  however,  does  not  happen  with 
sihca,  alumina,  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  &c.,  and  the 
presence  of  silica  prevents  the  production  of  this  phenomenon 
with  the  earths;  so  that  alone  they  present  this  peculiar 
appearance  with  borax ;  but  when  combined  with  silica  (as 
natural  silicates,  for  instance,)  no  such  effect  is  produced. 
This  operation  has  received  the  name  oi  fiaming^  and  any 
substance  thus  acted  upon  is  said  to  become  opaque  by 
fiaming. 

3.  Anioirio-PHOSPHATE  o?  Soda  (Microcoshic  Salt)  is  ob- 
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tained  by  dissolving  1 6  parts  of  sal-ammoniac  in  a  very  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  mixing  with  it  100  parts  of 
crystallised  phosphate  of  soda,  dissolving  the  whole  with 
heat,  filtering  the  boiling  liquid  ;  during  cooling  the  double 
salt  crystallises.  When  microcosmic  salt  is  not  pure  it 
forms  a  glass  which  becomes  opaque  by  cooUng.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  dissolve  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
recrystaUise  it. 

It  may  be  collected  in  large  crystals,  or  in  a  pulverulent 
state.  The  crystals  are  in  general  of  a  suitable  size  for 
ordinary  assays.  Placed  on  charcoal,  and  submitted  to  the 
blowpipe  flame,  it  bubbles  and  swells  up,  giving  off  am- 
monia ;  that  which  remains  after  this  treatment  is  an  acid 
phosphate  of  soda,  which  fuses  readily,  and  forms  on  cooling 
a  transparent  and  colourless  glass.  As  a  reagent,  it  acts 
principally  by  its  fi:ee  phosphoric  acid ;  and  if  the  salt  be 
employed  in  preference  to  the  acid,  it  is  because  it  is  less 
deliquescent,  costs  less,  and  passes  readily  into  the  charcoal. 
By  means  of  microcosmic  salt  we  then  ascertain  the  action 
of  free  acids  on  any  substance  we  may  wish  to  assay.  The 
excess  of  acid  it  contains  combines  with  all  bases,  and  forms 
a  class  of  double  salts,  more  or  less  fusible,  which  are  exa- 
mined as  to  their  transparency  and  colour.  In  consequence, 
this  flux  is  used  more  particularly  in  the  detection  of  the 
metallic  oxides,  most  of  which  impart  to  it  very  charac- 
teristic colours.  This  flux  exercises  on  acids  a  repulsive 
action.  Those  which  are  volatile,  sublime ;  and  those  which 
are  fixed  remain  in  the  mass,  dividing  the  base  with  tlie 
phosphoric  acid,  or  yielding  it  up  entirely ;  in  which  case  they 
are  suspended  in  the  glass  without  being  dissolved.  In  this 
respect,  microcosmic  salt  is  a  good  test  for  silicates  ;  for  by 
its  aid  silica  is  liberated,  and  appears  in  the  glass  as  a 
gelatinous  mass. 

4.  NiTSATE  OP  Potash  (Niteb),  in  long  and  thin  crystals,  is 
employed  in  hastening  the  oxidation  of  those  substances 
which  do  not  readily  combine  with  oxygen  in  the  exterior 
flame.  It  is  used  as  follows :  the  point  of  a  crystal  is  thrust 
into  the  fused  bead;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  cooling 
of  the  latter  the  crystal  is  held  by  a  pair  of  phers,  so  that 
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when  the  bead  begins  to  cool  it  may  be  withdrawn,  the 
bead  reheated,  and  the  crystal  employed  as  before,  until 
the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

5.  BisuLPHATE  OP  Potash  is  employed  in  the  detection  of 
lithia,  boracic  acid,  nitric  acid,  hydrofluoric  acid,  bromine, 
and  iodine.  It  separates  baryta  and  strontia  from  the  earths 
and  metallic  oxides. 

Professor  J.  Lawrence  Smith*  has  suggested  the  use  of 
bisulphate  of  soda  as  a  substitute  for  the  bisulphate  of  potash 
in  the  decomposition  of  minerals,  especially  the  aluminous 
minerals.  He  says  that '  bisulphate  of  potash  is  still  used,  to 
the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  bisulphate  of  soda  in  rendering 
certain  minerals  soluble ;  and  it  is  still  recommended  as  the 
proper  agent  to  fuse  with  aluminous  minerals,  as  corundum, 
emery,  &c. 

*  This  subject  occupied  my  attention  to  a  considerable 
extent  when  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  two  memoirs 
on  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  emery,  presented  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1850,  as  well  as  in 
some  investigations  I  am  now  making  on  the  emery  from 
Chester,  Massachusetts.  In  the  above  researches  I  had  a  large 
number  of  corundums  and  emeries  to  analyse.  The  powdered 
minerals  were  fused  with  the  bisulphate  of  potash  in  the 
usual  way,  and  I  found  no  difficulty  in  decomposing  the 
minerals ;  but  unfortunately  duiing  the  operation  a  double 
salt  of  potash  and  alumina  is  formed,  which  is  almost 
insoluble  in  the  water  or  in  the  acids ;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
solution  of  potash  that  it  is  first  decomposed  and  afterwards 
redissolved.  There  are  many  disadvantages  and  delays 
attendant  upon  this  method,  which  experience  soon  exhibits ; 
as  the  constant  deposition  of  alum,  if  the  solution  is  not 
kept  quite  dilute.  I  therefore  experimented  with  the  bisul- 
phate of  soda,  knowing  that  the  double  salt  of  alumina  and 
soda  was  quite  soluble,  and  my  results  were  everything  that 
could  be  desired ;  for  while  the  soda  salt  gives  a  decompo- 
sition at  least  as  complete  as  the  potash  salt,  the  melted  mass 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  in  the  ftiture  operations  of  the 
analyses  there  is  no  embarrassment  from  a  deposit  of  alum. 

*  American  Jounial  of  Science  and  Arts. 
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'  The  ordinary  commercial  article  is  not  sufficiently  pure 
for  use,  and  I  prepare  it  from  pure  carbonate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  soda  that  has  been  purified  by  recrystallisation. 
In  either  instance  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  excess  to 
the  salt  in  a  large  platinum  capsule,  and  heated  over  a  flame, 
until  the  melted  mass,  when  taken  up  on  the  end  of  a  glass 
rod,  solidifies  quite  firmly.  The  mass  is  then  allowed  to 
cool ;  moving  it  over  the  sides  of  the  capside  will  facilitate 
this  operation.  When  cool  it  is  readily  detached  from  the 
capsule,  is  then  broken  up,  and  put  into  a  glass  stoppered 
bottle.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  yet  gone,  in  almost  every 
instance  where  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  bisul- 
phate  of  potash  the  bisulphate  of  soda  can  be  substituted.' 

6.  ViTBmED  BoEACic  Acid  is  used  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  smaU  portions  of  copper  in  lead  alloys. 
For  quantitative  analysis,  it  is  generally  used  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  copper  contained  in  a  lead  ore,  and  also 
the  amount  of  copper  united  with  various  metals. 

7.  NiTBATS  OP  CoBAiT  in  solution  ought  to  be  free  from 
arsenic  and  nickel,  and  the  solution  must  be  moderately 
strong.  It  is  used  as  a  test  for  alumina,  magnesia,  tin,  and 
zinc,  by  the  blowpipe. 

8.  Oxalate  of  Nickel  is  used  in  qualitative  examinations 
for  the  detection  of  potash  in  a  salt  which  also  contains  soda 
and  lithia. 

9.  Oxn>E  07  CoppEB  is  employed  to  detect  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  -chlorine. 

10.  Silica  is,' with  soda,  an  excellent  test  for  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  when  in  combination  with  borax  or 
soda,  separates  tin  from  copper, 

11.  12.  Fluobide  of  Calcittx  (Flitob-spab),  aev  Sulphate 
OF  Like  (Gypsum). — ^These  two  bodies  (deprived  of  water) 
are  used  to  indicate  the  presence  of  each  other.  K  a  small 
piece  of  gypsum  be  ignited  in  contact  with  a  similar  piece 
of  fluor-spar,  they  soon  liquefy  at  their  points  of  contact ; 
they  then  combine,  and  form,  by  fusing,  a  colourless  and 
transparent  bead  of  glass,  which  becomes  enamel- white  on 
cooling.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is  thus  employed  as  a  test  for 
gypsum,  and  vice  versd. 
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It  serves,  also,  when  mixed  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  to 
detect  lithia  and  boracic  acid  in  their  various  combinations. 

1 3.  BoHE  Ashes  are  employed  in  the  cupellation  of  gold 
and  silver.  Harkort  reduced  them  to  many  states  of 
minute  division  by  the  processes  of  sifting  and  washing. 
The  bones  are  burned  until  they  become  perfectly  white, 
and  then  freed  from  any  carbonaceous  matter  that  may 
have  adhered  to  them.  This  being  done,  they  are  pulverised 
in  a  mortar,  and  the  finer  portions  separated  by  a  sieve. 
The  remaining  powder  is  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and 
treated  with  boiling  water,  which  extracts  the  soluble  matter. 
The  washing,  which  is  then  resorted  to,  is  for  procuring 
the  bone  ashes  of  a  more  uniform  degree  of  fineness.  The 
mass  from  the  filter  is  mixed  with  water  in  a  cylindrical 
glass,  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  miniites  and  then  decanted  ; 
the  coarser  powder  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  finer  passes  over,  suspended  in  the  water. 
By  repeated  decantations  in  this  way,  deposits  are  obtained 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness  ;  the  last,  or  that  which  remains 
longest  floating  through  the  liquid,  being  the  finest.  The 
resulting  powders  must  be  kept  in  separate  bottles.  The 
coarser  ashes  are  used  for  cupellation  of  rich  silver  ores, 
and  the  finer  for  assaying  ores  in  which  only  a  minute 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  is  present. 

14.  PaooF  Leas  is  made  use  of  in  cupelling  argentiferous 
or  auriferous  substances ;  it  must  be  free  from  silver.  Dumas 
states  that  the  best  method  of  obtaining  lead  in  this  desirable 
state  is  to  decompose  the  best  white-lead  by  means  of 
charcoal,  as  it  is  then  impossible  for  it  to  contain  any  other 
metaL 

15.  TiEioiL  is  employed  to  reduce  certain  peroxides 
to  the  state  of  protoxide.  When  it  is  used,  a  small  roll, 
about  J  of  an  inch  long,  is  plunged  into  the  fused  button, 
and  heated  strongly  in  the  reducing  flame :  the  desired  effect 
is  then  produced. 

IG.  Dbt  Chlobibe  of  Siltbs. — ^Herr  H.  Gericke  proposes 
the  employment  of  this  compound  in  qualitative  blowpipe 
assays.  In  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject,  communicated 
to  the  Chemical  Gazette  (vol.  xiii.  p.  189)  he  says : — 
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*  Amongst  the  phenomena  which  characterise  different 
bodies  before  the  blowpipe,  and  serve  for  their  distinction, 
the  colour  of  the  flame  is  of  no  small  importance.  This 
power  of  colouring  the  blowpipe  flame  is  not,  however, 
exhibited  by  all  bodies  with  sufficient  intensity  to  enable 
them  to  be  distinguished  by  it  with  certainty ;  and  certain 
substances  are  consequently  usually  employed,  such  as  mu- 
riatic acid  with  baryta,  strontia  and  lime,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
partly  to  form  and  partly. to  set  free  volatile  compounds. 
By  this  means,  however,  although  the  intensity  of  the 
coloration  is  heightened,  its  duration  is  not  increased,  as 
these  acids,  and  particularly  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  for  the 
most  part  before  they  have  acted  sufficiently,  so  that  the  color- 
ation lasts  only  for  a  few  moments.  This  defect  may  be  got 
over  by  the  employment,  instead  of  the  volatile  muriatic 
acid,  of  a  chloride,  which  will  retain  the  chlorine  at  a  high 
temperature,  so  that  it  may  only  be  set  free  by  d^ees  in 
smeJl  quantities,  while  the  body  forming  its  base  may  be 
without  action  upon  the  colouring  power  of  the  body  under 
investigation.  For  this  purpose  chloride  of  silver  appears 
to  be  the  best,  especially  as  it  may  readily  be  prepared  in 
a  state  of  purity.  The  best  plan  is  to  stir  it  with  water  into 
a  thick  paste,  and  keep  it  in  a  bottle. 

*  In  regard  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  silver  upon  the 
coloration  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  I  have  investigated 
several  compounds  of  potash,  soda,  lithia,  lime,  baryta, 
strontia,  copper,  molydenum,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  lead, 
and  mixtures  of  these  substances.  Chloride  of  silver,  of 
course,  has  no  action  upon  borates  and  phosphates,  both  of 
these  acids  being  amongst  those  which  ofier  the  most  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  heat. 

'  For  a  support,  I  employed  first  of  all  platinum  wire,  but 
this  is  soon  alloyed  by  the  metalhc  silver  which  separates, 
and  thus  rendered  useless  in  testing  metals.  Silver  wire- 
is  too  readily  fusible,  and  also  difficult  to  obtain  free  from 
copper,  which  may  give  rise  to  errors  when  in  contact  with 
chloride  of  silver.  For  these  reasons,  iron  wire  is  best 
fitted  for  experiments  with  chloride  of  silver,  as  from  its 
cheapness  a  new  piece  may  be  employed  for  each  experi- 
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raent,  while  the  silver  may  readily  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  chloride  from  the  broken  pieces.  If  the  size  of  the  frag- 
ment under  examination  be  sufficient,  the  platinum  forceps 
may  be  employed. 

*  The  results  at  which  I  arrived,  by  the  employment  of 
chloride  of  silver,  in  comparison  with  those  obtained  without 
this  reagent,  are  as  follows  : 

'  With  potash  compounds,  such  as  saltpetre,  potashes,  &c., 
the  flame  is  decidedly  of  a  darker  colour  with  chloride  of 
silver ;  and  even  in  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which,  when 
treated  by  itself  with  the  blowpipe,  colours  the  flame  blue, 
the  addition  of  chloride  of  silver  produces  a  distinct  potash 
coloration. 

*  The  action  of  chloride  of  silver  upon  soda  salts  is  not  so 
favourable;  for  although  with  some,  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
common  soda,  and  labradorite,  the  flame  acquires  a  more 
intense  yellow  colour  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  silver, 
this  reagent  produces  no  observable  difference  with  other 
soda  compounds,  such  as  sulphate  of  soda  and  analcime. 
This  also  applies  to  the  compounds  of  lithia,  some  of  which 
give  a  finer  purple-red  colour  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of 
silver,  whilst  upon  others  it  has  no  such  effect. 

*  With  lime  compounds  chloride  of  silver  acts  favourably 
upon  the  colouring  power.  Thus  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  silver  to  calcareous  spar  or  gypsum  (in  the  reduction 
flame)  gives  the  flame  a  more  distinct  yellowish-red  colour, 
but  stilbite  gives  no  coloration  either  with  or  without 
chloride  of  silver.  With  fluor-spar  the  coloration  cannot 
well  be  observed,  as  this  decrepitates  too  violently  under 
the  blowpipe. 

'The  action  of  chloride  of  silver  upon  compounds  of 
baryta  and  strontia  is  decidedly  advantageous,  as  both  the 
intensity  of  the  coloration  and  its  duration  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Siliceous  celestine,  which,  when  heated  by 
itself  in  the  forceps,  scarcely  coloured  the  flame,  immediately 
produced  a  permanent  red  coloration  when  heated  with 
chloride  of  silver. 

'  Although  it  appears  from  the  preceding  statements,  that 
the  employment  of  chloride  of  silver  presents  no  advantage 
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with  some  substances,  it  may  be  used  with  good  results  in 
the  treatment  of  mixtures  of  alkalies  and  earths. 

'Thus,  with  petalite  alone,  the  lithia  coloration  is  first 
produced,  and  a  slight  soda  coloration  is  afterwards 
obtained ;  whilst  with  chloride  of  silver  the  soda  coloration 
appears  very  distinctly  after  that  of  the  lithia.  With  lithiofi 
mica  alone  a  very  distinct  lithia  coloration  is  presented  ; 
but  in  the  presence  of  chloride  of  silver  a  colour  is  first  pro- 
duced which  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  potash  is 
present,  but  the  lithia  coloration  is  weakened,  Ryacolitey 
heated  by  itself  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  only  gives  a  distinct 
soda  coloration  ;  but  with  chloride  of  silver  a  slight  potash 
coloration  is  first  produced,  and  the  colour  of  soda  then 
appears  very  distinctly;  the  lime  contained  in  it  cannot 
however  be  detected  by  the  coloration  of  the  flame. 

'  Chloride  of  silver  may  be  employed  with  still  greater  ad- 
vantage with  the  following  metals,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  that  the  operator  should  become  familiar 
with  the  colour  produced  by  each  individual  substance. 

'  With  copper  compounds,  such  as  red  copper  ore,  mala- 
chite, copper  pyrites,  sulphate  of  copper  &c. ,  when  contained 
in  other  minerals  so  as  to  be  unrecognisable  by  the  eye, 
the  employment  of  chloride  of  silver  may  be  of  the  greatest 
service,  as  the  smallest  quantities  of  copper,  when  treated 
with  chloride  of  silver  under  the  blowpipe,  give  a  continuous 
and  beautiful  blue  colour  to  the  flame.  With  chloride  of  silver 
the  presence  of  copper  may  be  distinctly  ascertained  by  the 
blowpipe,  even  in  a  solution  which  is  no  longer  coloured 
blue  by  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

'  The  employment  of  chloride  of  silver  will  be  equally 
advantageous  with  molybdenum,  as  in  this  case  also  the 
flame  gains  greatly  in  intensity.  Arsenic,  lead,  and  anti- 
mony are  already  sufficiently  characterised,  the  former  by 
its  odour,  the  two  latter  by  their  fumes ;  but  even  with 
these  metals  chloride  of  silver  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage to  render  their  reactions  still  more  distinct.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  greenish-blue  flame  of  anti- 
mony appears  greener  and  more  like  that  of  molybdenum 
under  the  influence  of  chloride  of  silver. 
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'  Chloride  of  silver  may  also  be  employed  with  compounds 
containing  several  of  the  above-mentioned  metals, 

'  If  boumonite  be  heated  in  the  oxidation  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe, a  fine  blue  flame  is  first  produced,  which  indicates 
lead  with  certainty ;  if  chloride  of  silver  be  now  appUed, 
copper  is  also  readily  shown.  The  antimony  contained  in 
boumonite  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  coloration  of  the 
flame ;  but  this  may  easily  be  detected  upon  charcoal,  or  in 
a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends. 

'  Native  molybdate  of  lead,  without  chloride  of  silver,  only 
gives  a  blue  colour  to  the  blowpipe  flame  ;  with  chloride  of 
silver  this  blue  coloration  of  the  lead  comes  out  more  dis- 
tinctly, but  at  the  same  time  the  tip  of  the  flame,  particu- 
larly when  the  reduction  flame  is  employed,  appears  of  a 
beautiful  yellowish-green  colour  from  molybdenum. 

'  With  mixtures  of  arsenic  and  copper,  or  antimony  and 
copper,  the  flame  first  acquires  a  greyish-blue  or  greenish- 
blue  colour  from  the  oxidation  of  the  arsenic  or  antimony ; 
the  copper  may  then  be  very  easily  detected  by  chloride  of 
silver.  This  applies  also  to  mixtures  of  arsenic  and  molyb- 
denum, or  antimony  and  molybdenum;  with  chloride  of 
silver  the  yellowish-green  flame  of  molybdenum  appears  dis- 
tinctly. It  will  be  more  diflScult  to  analyse  mixtures  of 
arsenic  and  lead,  or  antimony  and  lead,  in  this  manner ; 
and  if  a  compound  contain  both  arsenic  and  antimony,  these 
two  bodies  are  not  to  be  distinguished  with  chloride  of 
silver  under  the  blowpipe. 

'  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  in  blowpipe  test- 
ing, it  is  more  advantageous  to  employ  chloride  of  silver, 
instead  of  muriatic  acid. 

'  Chloride  of  silver  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  in 
testing  metallic  alloys  for  copper.  Thus,  to  test  silver  for 
copper,  chloride  of  silver  may  be  applied  to  the  ends  of 
silver  wires,  and  on  the  application  of  heat  the  smallest 
quantity  of  copper  will  furnish  the  most  distinct  reaction. 
This  is  as  sensitive  as  any  of  the  known  copper  reactions,  and 
may  be  performed  quickly  and  easily.  In  testing  metallic 
alloys  for  traces  of  copper,  it  may  be  advisable  to  submit 
those  which  contain  antimony,  zinc,  lead,  and  other  volatile 
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metals  to  roasting,  so  as  to  drive  off  these  metals  before 
the  addition  of  chloride  of  silver.' 


OENEBAL  ROUTINE  OF  BLOWPIPE  OPEEATIOSa 

Size  of  the  Assay. — The  morsel  operated  on  is  sufficiently 
large  when  the  effect  of  the  heat  and  the  fluxes  added  caa 
be  distinctly  discerned.  The  eize  of  the  assay-piece  gene- 
rally recommended  is  much  too  large ;  its  size  ought  to  be 
about  that  of  a  mustard-seed ;  that  of  the  flux  added, 
about  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed.  It  should  in  general  be 
previously  reduced  to  6ne  powder. 

Soda-Papib. — Mr.  Forbes  writes  as  follows  in  the  Chemi- 
cal News :  '  As  it  would  be  impossible  to  submit  any  pow- 
dered substance  to  the  direct  action  of  the  blowpipe  flame 
without  its  suffering  mechanical  loss,  some  means  must  be 
employed  for  holding  the  particles  together  until  they  are 
so  agglutinated  by  the  heat  that  no  such  loss  need  be  appre- 
hended ;  this  is  secured  by  the  use  of  the  soda-paper  en- 
velope or  cornet,  as  devised  by  Harkort.  For  this  purpose 
slips  of  thin  slightly  sized  writing  paper,  about  IJ  incli  long 
by  1  inch  broad,  are  steeped 
iTi- .  '"  ^"  ^'^  ^  solution  of  one  part  cry- 

BtaUised  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
(free  from  sulphate)  in  two 
parts  of  water.  When  dried 
these  are  used  for  forming 
sm^  cylindrical  comets,  by 
rolling  them  round  the  ivory 

I  cylinder,  fig.  70  d,  previously 
described.  A  hollow  is  formed 
to  them  by  folding  down  a  por- 
tion of  their  length  on  to  the  end 
of  the  cylinder,  which  is  then 
^  pressed  firmly  into  the  corre- 
sponding mould  in  the  blowpipe  anvil,  and  which,  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cylinder,  serves  as  a  support  until  they 
are  filled  with  the  assay  from  the  scoop  in  which  the  assay 
and  flux  have  been  mixed.     After  pressing  the  assay  down, 
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the  superfluous  paper  is  cut  oflf,  leaving  only  sufficient  when 
folded  down  upon  the  contents  of  the  cornet,  to  form  a  paper 
cover  to  the  top  similar  to  the  hollow  of  the  comet. 
The  assay  is  then  ready  for  placing  in  a  bore  in  the  char- 
coal, formed  by  the  charcoal  borer  c,  fig.  68,  and  is  then 
submitted  to  a  reducing  fusion.' 

When  a  large  piece  is  employed,  the  experiment  consumes 
so  much  more  time  and  requires  so  much  more  labour  than 
a  smaller  piece.  It  is  only  in  reductions  that  a  larger  piece 
may  be  successfully  employed,  because  in  that  case  the 
more  metal  produced,  the  more  readily  can  its  nature  be 
ascertained.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fix  the  size  of 
the  assay,  we  will  now  lead  our  readers  to  the  operations 
necessary  in  blowpipe  analysis,  and  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  performed. 

Firstly. — The  substance  is  heated  in  the  closed  tube,  or 
matrass,  over  a  spirit-lamp.  It  may,  by  this  treatment, 
decrepitate,  or  give  off  water,  or  some  other  volatile  sub- 
stance. 

Secondly It  is  heated  gently  on  charcoal,  by  aid  of  the 

blowpipe;  and,  as  soon  as  warm,  withdrawn  from  the 
heat,  and  the  odour  given  off  ascertained :  volatile  acids, 
arsenic,  selenium,  or  sulphur,  may  be  present,  llie  odour 
thus  produced  by  the  oxidising  flame  must  be  compared 
with  that  produced  by  the  reducing  flame ;  if  any  differ- 
ence, it  must  be  carefully  noted.  Sulphur,  selenium,  &c., 
are  best  detected  in  the  oxidising  flame,  and  arsenic  in  the 
reducing  flame. 

Thirdly. — ^The  substance  is  examined  as  regards  its  fusi- 
bility. If  it  be  in  grains,  it  is  better  acted  upon  on  charcoal, 
notwithstanding  its  liability  to  escape  on  the  first  insuflia- 
tion,  when  not  very  fusible.  But  if  we  can  choose  the 
form,  it  is  better  to  knock  off  a  small  splinter,  by  means  of 
the  hammer,  and  hold  it  in  the  flame  by  the  platinum- 
pointed  pincers.  A  fragment  with  the  most  pointed  and 
the  thinnest  edges  ought  to  be  selected.  By  thus  acting, 
we  can  always  ascertain  at  a  glance  if  the  substance  be 
fusible  or  not.  Infusible  substances  retain  their  sharp 
points  and  angles,  which  can  be  ascertained  immediately  by 
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means  of  a  microscope.  The  poiats  are  merely  roimded 
in  bodies  of  difficult  fusibility,  and  in  substances  of  easy 
fusion  are  rendered  globular. 

Certain  substances,  and  particularly  some  minerals,  change 
both  aspect  and  form  when  exposed  to  the  blowpipe  flame, 
without  entering  into  fusion ;  some  swell  up  hke  borax ; 
some  of  them  fuse  after  tumefaction ;  others  keep  in  that 
state  without  fusion.  Some  minerals  give  off  a  sort  of  foam 
on  fusing,  giving  rise  to  a  kind  of  blebby  glass,  which, 
although  transparent  itself^  does  not  appear  so,  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  air-bubbles  it  contains. 

This  bubbling  and  tumefiaiction  take  place  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  minerals  only  at  that  temperature  at  which  all 
the  water  is  disengaged ;  and  these  ramifications  appear  to 
proceed  from  a  new  molecular  arrangement,  produced  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  the  constituent  parts  of  the  sub- 
stance. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  expansion  of  a  particular 
part  of  the  substance,  or  its  formation  into  gas,  gives  rise  to 
this,  because  it  most  often  happens  in  those  substances  which 
contain  no  such  substance.  The  minerals  which  generally 
give  these  indications  are  the  double  silicates  of  lime,  or 
alkaU  and  alumina.  It  sometimes  disappeai-s  after  a  few 
instants,  and  occasionally  lasts  as  long  as  the  substance  is 
kept  in  ftision.  In  the  latter  case,  it  seems  that  the  assay 
takes  carbonic  acid  from  the  flame,  which  carbonic  acid  is 
transformed  by  the  charcoal  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  it  is 
that  gas  which  causes  the  bubbles. 

The  examination  of  the  comparative  ftisibility  of  minerals 
is  of  essential  importance,  as  many  which  consist  principally 
of  earths,  and  contain  very  little  of  true  metallic  oxides,  can 
readily  be  distinguished  by  this  means.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  list  given  by  Eose,  of  a  considerable  number  of  minerals 
arranged  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  fusibility,  is 
of  great  interest. 

Of  the  minerals  which  occur  most  frequently,  the  following 
are,  when  heated  between  the  platinum-points  of  a  forceps 
in  a  strong  flame,  perfectly  infiisible :  Quartz^  Corundum, 
Spinel,  Zeylanite,  Pleonaste,  Automolite,  Gahnite,  Olivine, 
Cerite,  Zircon,  Disthhne,  Cyanite,  Leucite,  Talc,  Gehlenite, 
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AnihophyUite^    Staurolite^    Allophane,  Kymophane^   Gado- 
Unite. 

The  following  phosphoresce  on  being  heated:  Rutile 
Titaneiserij  Tantalite,  Turquoise,  Calaite,  Chondrodite^ 
Topaz. 

The  following  are  fiisible  with  difficulty,  or  only  on  the 
edges :  Adularite^  Tetartine,  AWite^  Petalite,  Labradorite, 
Anorthite,  Tabular  S^ar,  Meerschaum,  Speckstein,  Serpentine, 
Epidote. 

The  following  tumefy  on  the  first  apphcation  of  heat : 
Dichroite  (some  varieties  moderately  fusible),  Beryl,  Emerald, 
Enclose,  Titanite,  Sodalite,  Schwersiein,  Tungstate  of  Lime, 
Heavy  Spar,  Sulphate  of  Baryta,  Celestine,  Gypsum,  Apatite, 
Fluorspar. 

Amongst  ftisible  minerals  are  the  Zeolites,  most  of  which 
present  intumescence  when  heat  is  first  applied,  Oligo- 
close.  Soda  Spodum^e,  Spodumene,  which  also  tumefies, 
Meionite,  Elaolite,  Nepheline.  Amphibolite,  the  greater 
part  of  which  efiervesce  during  fusion.  The  Pyroxenes,  of 
which  those  containing  large  quantities  of  magnesia  are 
with  difficulty  fusible,  Vesuvian,  Idocrase,  which  tumefies 
on  melting,  Orthite,  which  boils  while  fusing.  Wolfram, 
Boracite,  Datholite,  Botryolite,  Tourmaline  and  Axinite, 
which  swell  up  when  melted,  Amblygonite,  Lazurstein, 
Eauyn,  Nosin,  Eudyalite,  and  Pyrosmalite. 

In  the  employment  of  fluxes,  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  blast  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  because  some  sub- 
stances appear  infusible  at  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  gradually  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  flux,  and  in 
about  two  minutes  enter  into  fiill  fusion.  The  substance  is 
best  added  in  small  quantities,  and  no  new  dose  must  be 
introduced  until  the  former  one  is  perfectly  acted  upon,  so 
that  at  last  the  glass  arrives  at  that  degree  of  saturation 
that  it  can  dissolve  no  more :  it  is  at  this  particular  point 
the  reactions  are  most  vivid  and  plain.  Beads  of  glass,  not 
so  saturated,  do  not  give  such  decided  indications. 

Occasionally,  in  operating  with  a  flux  in  the  reducing 
flame,  it  happens  that  the  assay-bead  reoxidises  during  the 
cooling  of  the  charcoal,  and  thus  the  labour  of  a  preceding 
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operation  is  lost.  In  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
the  charcoal  is  turned  over,  so  that  the  bead  may  fall  in  a 
yet  liquid  state  on  some  cold  body,  as  a  porcelain  plate. 

When  the  colour  of  the  bead  is  so  intense  that  it  appears 
opaque,  its  transparency  can  be  proved  by  holding  it  oppo- 
site to  the  flame  of  a  lamp ;  the  reversed  image  of  the  flame 
can  then  be  seen  in  the  bead,  tinged  with  the  colour  im- 
parted to  the  flux  by  the  body  under  experiment.  The 
globule  may  also  be  flattened  by  a  pair  of  pliers  before  it 
cools,  or  it  may  be  drawn  into  a  thin  thread.  In  either  of 
the  last-mentioned  cases  its  colour  can  readily  be  ascertained. 

Minerals  exposed  to  the  exterior  and  interior  flame,  either 
with  or  without  fluxes,  present  a  variety  of  phenomena, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  noted,  and  which,  collectively, 
form  the  result  of  the  assay.  The  smallest  circumstance 
must  not  be  overlooked,  because  it  may  lead  us  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  a  substance  not  suspected.  It  is  necessary, 
in  all  cases,  to  make  two  assays,  and  compare  the  separate 
results;  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  apparently 
trivial  fact  had  been  overlooked  in  the  first  series  of  opera- 
tions, which  materially  conduces  to  the  good  result  of  the 
experiment. 

Potash,  Soda^  and  Lithia  cannot  be  distinguished  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  by  the  blowpipe ;  their  presence  is  best 
ascertained  by  the  wet  assay  ;  that  is  to  say,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  soda.  Potash  colours  the  blowpipe  flame 
bluish ;  soda,  yellow ;  and  lithia,  red.  These  indications, 
however,  will  be  more  fully  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Coloured  Flames. 

Baetta,  alone,  is  infusible.  The  hydrate  is  fusible,  but 
soon  becomes  a  solid  crust,  on  account  of  its  losing  water. 

Carbonate  of  Baryta  (BaO,C02)  ftis^s  very  readily  into  a 
limpid  glass ;  and,  on  cooling,  takes  the  appearance  of  a 
white  enamel.  On  charcoal  it  effervesces,  and  becomes 
caustic  baryta ;  it  then  behaves  as  above  stated. 

With  boraxy  baryta  fuses  easily  into  a  limpid  glass,  with 
a  lively  effervescence.     It  becomes  opaque  hj  flaming. 

Wit/i  microcosmic  salt  it  fuses  easily,  with  a  brisk  efier- 
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vescence,  during  which  the  globule  foams  and  swells ;  after 
which  it  is  transformed  into  a  limpid  glass. 

With  soda  it  fuses  and  sinks  into  the  charcoal. 

With  nitrate  of  cobalt  it  produces  a  bead,  which,  when 
hot,  is  brick-red.     It  loses  this  colour  by  cooling. 

Stbohtia. — Alone,  it  presents  the  same  phenomena  as 
baryta ;  as  it  does  also  with  microcosraic  salt  and  borax. 

Soda  does  not  dissolve  caustic  strontia.  Carbonate  of 
strontia,  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  soda,  fuses  into  a 
hmpid  glass,  which  becomes  enamel-white  on  cooling. 

Witii  nitrate  of  cobalt  strontia  becomes  black,  or  greyish- 
black,  and  does  not  fuse  like  baryta. 

Like,  alone,  undergoes  no  alteration.  Carbonate  of  lime 
becomes  caustic,  giving  off  a  very  strong  light. 

With  borax  it  readily  fuses,  giving  a  hmpid  glass,  which 
becomes  opaque  by  flaming. 

With  microcosmic  salt  it  fuses  in  large  quantity,  giving  rise 
to  a  limpid  glass,  which  preserves  its  transparency  on  cooling. 

Soda  scarcely  acts  either  upon  lime  or  its  carbonate, 
passing  into  the  charcoal,  and  leaving  them  unaltered  upon 
its  surface. 

Acted  on  by  nitrate  of  cobalt^  lime  gives  a  blackish  mass, 
which  is  infusible. 

MA017ESIA,  alone,  undergoes  no  alteration. 

With  borax,  behaves  as  with  lime. 

With  microcosmic  salt,  fiises  readily. 

With  soda,  no  action. 

With  nitrate  of  cobalt,  after  a  strong  heat,  becomes  flesh- 
red  ;  which  tint,  however,  is  not  well  seen  until  after  perfect 
cooling. 

ALUMnTA,  ahne,  does  not  change. 

With  borax,  fuses  slowly,  and  forms  a  diaphanous  glass, 
which  becomes  opaque  either  by  cooling  or  flaming. 

With  microcosmic  salt,  it  forms  a  transparent  glass. 

With  soda  it  swells  a  little,  forming  an  infusible  compound. 
The  excess  of  soda  is  absorbed  by  the  charcoal. 

With  nitrate  of  cobalt  it  gives  a  fine  blue  colour  by  a 
strong  blast.  This  colour  is  best  observed  by  dayUght,  and 
is  very  characteristic  of  alumina. 
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HoLTBDic  Acid. — Alone^  in  the  open  inclined  tube,  it  fuses, 
giving  off  a  white  smoke,  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder  on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Heated  on  platinum 
foil,  it  fuses  and  smokes.  The  fiised  portion  is  brown,  but 
becomes  yellowish  and  crystalline  on  cooling.  In  the  re- 
ducing flame  it  becomes  blue. 

With  borax  it  fuses  on  the  platinum  wire,  forming  in  the 
exterior  flame  a  colourless  and  transparent  glass.  On  char- 
coal, in  the  reducing  flame,  the  glass  becomes  brown,  and 
loses  its  transparency. 

With  microcosmic  salt  it  fuses  on  the  platinum  wire  in 
the  exterior  flame,  producing  a  transparent  glass,  which, 
while  hot,  is  greenish,  but  which  colour  it  loses  on  cooling. 
In  the  reducing  flame,  the  green  becomes  opaque,  and  appears 
black  or  deep  blue,  iDUt  by  cooling  becomes  nearly  as  beau- 
tiful a  green  as  that  produced  by  oxide  of  chromium. 

With  soda,  molybdic  acid  fuses  on  the  platinum  wire 
with  effervescence,  forming  a  limpid  glass,  which  becomes 
milk-white  by  cooling. 

Acted  on  by  soda  on  charcoal,  molybdic  acid  is  absorbed 
as  soon  as  fused  ;  and  by  removing  the  charcoal  which  has 
absorbed  it,  and  treating  it  by  washing  and  grinding, 
metallic  molybdeum  may  be  obtained. 

TiTVGSTjc  Acid. — Alonej  it  blackens,  but  does  not  fuse  in 
the  reducing  flame. 

With  borax  it  fuses  readily  on  the  platinum  wire,  forming 
a  colourless  glass  in  the  outer  flame,  which  does  not  become 
opaque  by  flaming.  In  the  reducing  flame  the  glass  is 
yellowish  when  it  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  acid, 
and  the  colour  augments  in  intensity  by  cooUng,  becoming 
perfectly  yellow. 

With  microcosmic  salt,  tungstic  acid  dissolves,  forming 
in  the  exterior  flame  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish 
glass.  In  the  .reducing  flame  it  becomes  a  fine  blue,  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  cobalt.  If  the  acid  contains  iron,  the 
glass  assumes  a  perfectly  different  appearance,  becoming 
blood-red. 

Soda  dissolves  tungstic  acid  on  the  platinum  wire,  con- 
verting it  into  a  transparent  and  deep  yellow  glass,  which 
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caystallises  on  cooling,  becoming  an  opaque  white  or 
yellow.  If  tungstic  acid  be  treated  on  charcoal  with  a 
small  quantity  of  soda  in  the  reducing  flame,  a  steel-grey 
slag  is  obtained,  which,  by  washing  and  levigating,  famishes 
metallic  tungsten. 

The  reactions  produced  on  the  various  compounds  of  the 
commoner  metals,  by  the  blowpipe,  with  and  without  fluxes, 
will  be  given  under  their  respective  headings. 

Silica. — Alone,  undergoes  no  change, 

With  borax  it  fuses  slowly  and  gives  a  clear  glass,  of 
difficult  fusion,  which  is  not  rendered  opaque  by  flaming. 

Microcosmic  salt  dissolves  but  a  very  small  quantity.  The 
fused  glass  preserves  its  transparency  after  cooling ;  that 
which  is  half  fused  has  but  a  semitransparency. 

With  soda  it  fuses,  giving  rise  to  brisk  eflfervescence,  with 
the  production  of  a  limpid  glass. 

With  solution  of  cobalt,  in  certain  proportions,  it  takes  a 
faint  bluish  tint,  which  becomes  black,  or  deep  grey,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  cobalt  It  is  by  means  of  this 
colour  that  sihca  is  distinguished  from  some  aluminous 
substances. 

SuiPHUB  gives,  on  burning,  the  well-known  odour  which 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  leaves  no 
residue,  when  pure,  on  being  heated  on  platinum  foil. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  with  the  Metals :  Sulphides. — ^These 
bodies  may  be  recognised  by  the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid 
they  exhale  when  heated  on  charcoal  or  in  the  open  tube. 
When  the  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  any  compound 
is  too  small  to  be  detected  by  the  smell,  its  presence  may 
be  ascertained  by  fusing  it  with  a  bead  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  sUica.  The  glass,  on  cooling,  takes  a 
brown  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  contained  sulphur.  Thia  method  cannot  always  be 
employed,  because  the  associated  metals  mask  the  colour ; 
in  this  case  the  mineral  must  be  roasted  in  the  open 
tube,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  placed  a  piece  of  Brazil- 
wood paper.  If  sulphur  be  pressent,  the  red  colour  of  the 
paper  will  disappear.     A  quantity  of  sulphur  so  small  as  to 
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be  imperceptible  to  the  smell,  will  bleach  this  test-paper. 
This  method  must  always  be  followed  in  the  detection  of 
sulphur  in  the  sulphides  of  antimony,  because  it  is  difficult 

to  ascertain  its  presence  by  the  smell. 

The  principal  object,  however,  in  view  in  the  examination 
of  the  metallic  sulphides,  is  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
some  particular  metal,  in  which  case  they  must  be  roasted, 
taking  care  to  observe  the  precautions  pointed  out  for  the 
roasting  of  ores  for  assay  by  the  furnace.  The  roasting 
must  always  be  executed  in  the  oxidising  flame,  and  great 
care  taken  to  apply  only  a  very  gentle  heat  at  first,  other- 
wise the  assay  will  fuse,  and  it  will  then  be  impossible  to 
continue  the  roasting  with  the  sample.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  sulphur,  otherwise  no  re- 
duced metal  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  soda,  as 
sulphide  of  sodium  forms  fusible  compounds  with  most  of 
the  metallic  sulphides. 

Seleitiuii  can  be  sublimed  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  sulphur.  The  subhmate,  if  small,  is  reddish;  but  if  large,  is 
of  so  deep  a  colour  as  to  appear  black.  It  gives,  when  heated 
in  the  open  air,  a  strong  smell  of  decayed  horseradish. 
Owing  to  this  pecuhar  smell,  it  is  very  readily  distinguished 
by  the  blowpipe  from  all  other  bodies. 

Selenides. — With  the  glass  of  silica  and  soda,  the  selenides 
behave  as  the  sulphides ;  but  the  colour  disappears  sooner 
by  a  long  blast  than  that  produced  by  the  sulphides.  When 
a  selenide  is  combined  with  a  sulphide  the  selenium  sublimes 
as  selenium,  while  the  sulphur  is  disengaged  as  sulphurous 
acid.  If  selenium  be  found  with  tellurium,  the  oxide  of 
tellurium  first  sublimes,  and  finally,  the  selenium  is  deposited 
nearest  the  point  heated.  Sometimes  sulphide  of  arsenic 
sublimes  with  the  same  appearances  as  selenium,  but  never 
with  the  same  odour. 

Sttlphates. — ^The  presence  of  this  class  of  bodies  is  ascer- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  sulphur,  by  means  of  the  glass 
of  soda  and  silica.  The  sulphates  of  the  metals  proper, 
when  heated  with  charcoal  in  the  close  tube,  give  off 
sulphurous  acid,  which  may  be  detected  either  by  the  smell 
or  by  its  action  on  Brazil-wood  paper.     The  metals  of  the 
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alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  give  no  sulphurous  add  when 
treated  in  this  manner. 

NiTSATXs. — All  the  salts  of  nitric  acid  deflagrate  with 
carbonaceous  matters.  This,  however,  is  not  characteristic, 
for  the  chlorates,  also  possess  this  property.  If  any  nitrate 
be  heated  in  the  dose  tube  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  red 
fumes  of  nitrous  acid  are  evolved. 

BsoHiBSS,  heated  with  bisulphate  of  potash  in  the  closed 
tube,  give  off  vapours  of  bromine,  which  are  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  of  nitrous  acid,  but  which  recall  the 
smell  of  chlorine.  Under  the  head  of  Coloured  Flames^ 
another  method  of  distinguishing  bromine  will  be  pointed 
out. 

Iodides,  acted  on  by  bisulphate  of  potash,  give  rise  to 
splendid  violet-coloured  vapours,  which  are  characteristic. 
— (Also  see  Coloured  Flames,) 

Chloeides,  treated  with  bisulphate  of  potash  and  peroxide 
of  manganese,  evolve  chlorine,  which  may  be  recognised  by 
its  peculiar  odour  and  yellowish-green  colour. — (For  further 
information,  see  Coloured  Flames,) 

Pluoeides,  heated  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  give  rise  to 
fluoric  acid,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  its  power  of 
corroding  glass.  As  fluorine  occurs  in  very  small  quantities 
in  certain  minerals,  and  as  it  is  rather  diflScult  of  detection, 
fiill  instructions  will  be  given. 

In  case  the  mineral  is  very  rich  in  fluoric  acid,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  microcosmic  salt  (previously  fiised),  and  heated 
at  the  extremity  of  an  open  tube,  so  that  part  of  the  current 
of  air  feeding  the  flame  can  pass  into  the  tube.  Aqueous 
fluoric  acid  is  then  formed,  which  can  be  recognised  by  its 
odour  and  by  the  corrosive  action  it  exercises  on  the  tube. 
If  a  slip  of  BrazU.- wood  paper  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the 
tube,  it  becomes  immediately  yellow.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  add  exists  but  in  minute  quantity,  as  in  fossils,  or 
where  it  is  combined  with  weak  bases,  or  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  water,  the  substance  can  be  heated  in  the 
close  tube,  after  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  moistened 
Brazil-wood  paper.  Hydro-fluosilicic  acid  is  liberated  by  the 
heat,  and  a  dull  ring  of  silica  deposited  on  the  glass,  a  little 
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above  the  assay;  and  lastly,  the  end  of  the  Brazil-wood 
paper  is  turned  yellow.  Three  or  four  per  cent,  of  fluoric 
acid  can  be  detected  in  this  manner. 

Phosphates. — The  following  is  the  method  recommended 
by  Berzelius  for  the  detection  of  phosphoric  acid.  'The 
substance  to  be  assayed  is  dissolved  in  boracic  acid,  and, 
when  a  good  fusion  is  effected,  a  piece  of  fine  steel  wire,  a 
little  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  bead,  is  forced  into  it, 
and  the  whole  then  exposed  to  a  good  reducing  flame.  The 
iron  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  phosphoric  acid, 
causing  the  formation  of  a  borate  of  the  oxide  of  iron  and 
phosphuret  of  iron,  which  fiises  at  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature.  The  bead  is  then  taken  from  the  charcoal, 
enveloped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  struck  lightly  with  a 
hammer,  by  which  means  the  phosphuret  of  iron  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  surrounding  flux.  It  exists  as  a  metallic- 
looking  button,  attractable  by  the  magnet,  frangible  on  the 
anvil,  the  fracture  having  the  colour  of  iron.  If  the  substance 
under  assay  contained  no  phosphoric  acid,  the  iron  wire  will 
keep  its  form  and  metallic  lustre,  excepting  at  the  ends, 
where  it  will  be  oxidated  and  burnt  The  substance  to  be 
assayed  ought  not  to  contain  sulphuric  acid,  ajsenic  acid,  or 
any  metallic  oxides  reducible  by  iron.' 

Htbbates. — ^The  presence  of  water  in  these  substances 
can  be  ascertained  by  heating  them  in  the  close  tube.  If 
any  water  be  present,  it  will  vaporise  and  condense  on  the 
coolest  portions  of  the  tube. 

SniCATES. — ^These  compounds  of  silica  with  bases  are 
decomposed  by  fusion  with  microcosmic  salt,  the  silica  being 
set  at  liberty,  and  the  base  combining  with  the  phosphoric 
acid.  When  but  a  small  quantity  of  microcosmic  salt  is 
employed,  it  often  happens  that  the  sihca  swells  at  the 
moment  of  decomposition,  absorbing  the  liquefied  mass. 
By  adding  a  large  quantity  of  the  flux,  the  whole  can  be 
converted  into  a  globule,  which  retains  in  suspension  the 
semi-transparent  tumefied  silica.  This  can  best  be  perceived 
when  the  glass  is  in  a  state  of  ignition. 

CoLOUKED  Plaubs. — ^Thcrc  are  a  great  number  of  substances 
best  detected  by  the  colours  they  impart  to  the  flame  of  the 
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blowpipe.  Indeed,  so  important  is  this  point,  that  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  collect  all  the  facts  known  on  this 
subject  into  one  place,  rather  than  scatter  them  over  the 
wort  These  experiments  are  best  made  in  a  dark  room, 
and  with  a  very  small  flame.  * 
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Large  intense  blae  • 

Chloride  of  copper. 

Pale  clear  bine 

Uad. 

Light  blae   .... 

Arsenic 

Blue             .... 

Selenium. 

Greenish  blue 

Antimony. 

Blue  mixed  with  green 

Bromide  of  copper. 

GRKBN  FLAMSB. 

Litenee  emerald  green 

•* 

Thallium. 

Verr  dark  green,  feeble 

Bark  green  .... 

Ammonia. 

Boradcadd. 

Bark  green   .... 

Iron  wire. 

Full  green    .... 

Tellurium. 

Full  green    .... 
Emerald  green,  mixed  with  blue     . 

{ 

Conper. 

Iodide  of  copper. 
Bromide  oi  copper. 
Phosphoric  acid. 

Pale  green    .... 

. 

Very  pale  apple  green          .            • 

• 

Baryta. 

IntenAB  whituA  green 

. 

Zinc. 

Bloiah  green            •           .           • 

. 

Binoxide  of  tin. 

XKIJX)W  FLAXES. 

Intense  greenish  yellow 

• 

Soda. 

Feeble  Ivownish  yellow       •           • 

• 

Water. 

BSD  FLAICIiS. 

^ 

Intense  crimson        •           . 

. 

Lithia. 

Red. 

• 

Strontia. 

Reddish  purple 

. 

Lime. 

Violet           •            •            .            . 

. 

Potash. 

Chlorine,  combined  with  copper,  gives  an  intense  blue 
flame.  This  phenomenon  may  be  produced  as  follows : — 
Take  a  piece  of  thin  brass  wire,  and  bend  one  end  of  it 
several  times  upon  itself ;  place  upon  this  some  microcosmic 
salt,  and  fuse  it  until  it  has  acquired  a  green  colour.  Then 
add  ta  it  the  substance  suspected  to  contain  chlorine,  and 
place  it  in  the  oxidising  flame,  just  at  the  point  of  the  blue 


*  Griffin*8  Blowp^  Anaiym,  page  148. 
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flame ;  if  any  chloride  be  present  a  splendid  blue  colour  wiU 
be  produced. 

Lead.  —  The  blue  colour  produced  by  this  metal  is 
readily  obtained.  Fragments  of  a  mineral  must  be  held 
in  the  tongs,  and  powder  may  be  assayed  on  charcoal. 

Arsenic^  in  the  metallic  state,  gives  rise  to  a  hght  blue 
flame. 

Selenium  and  Antimony^  when  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
afibrd  characteristic  flames. 

Bromine. — If  any  substance  containing  bromine  be  placed 
in  a  bead  of  fused  microcosmic  salt  on  the  brass  wire, 
and  then  in  the  oxidising  flame,  a  bright  blue  flame  with 
emerald  green  edges  will  be  produced. 

Boracic  Add. — The  following  is  Dr.  Turner's  process  for 
the  detection  of  boracic  acid;  '  The  substance  is  to  be  mixed 
with  a  flux  composed  1  part  of  fluor-spar  and  4^  parts 
of  bisulphate  of  potash.  This  mixture  is  to  be  made  to 
adhere  to  the  moistened  end  of  a  platinum  wire,  and  held  at 
the  point  of  the  blue  flame ;  at  the  instant  of  fusion,  a  dark 
green  flame  wiU  be  produced.  It  may  also  be  produced  by 
merely  dipping  the  mineral  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  exposing 
it  to  the  blowpipe  blast.  In  case  a  very  small  quantity  of 
boracic  acid  is  contained  in  a  mineral,  the  following  process 
may  be  employed  : — The  substance  must  be  fused  with 
carbonate  of  potash  on  charcoal,  moistened  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  alcohol :  the 
latter  will  bum  with  a  green  flame  when  exposed  to  the 
flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

Tellurium. — The  pecuUar  flame  given  by  this  metal  is 
produced  by  heating  a  portion  of  its  oxide  on  charcoal  in 
the  reducing  flame. 

Copper. — All  the  compounds  of  copper,  except  those  in 
which  bromine  and  chlorine  enter,  give  a  beautiful  green 
flame.  The  soluble  salts  give  it  per  se^  but  the  insoluble 
require  moistening  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Iodine  and  Copper. — ^To  the  bead  of  microcosmic  salt  on 
the  brass  wire  add  any  compound  containing  iodine,  and  a 
bright  green  flame  wiU  be  produced  when  the  mass  is  heated 
in  the  oxidising  flame. 
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Phosphoric  Add,  —  The  phosphates,  when  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid,  give  a  hght  green  tint  to  the  outer 
llame. 

Baryta. — The  soluble  salts  of  baryta  give  a  light  green 
colour  to  the  outer  flame  when  moistened  with  water. 

Zinc^  when  exposed  to  the  blowpipe  flame,  bums  with  an 
intense  whitish-green  light. 

Soda. — Any  salt  of  soda,  or  substance  containing  soda, 
being  exposed  to  the  outer  flame,  gives  a  brush  of  intensely 
coloured  flame,  of  a  fine  amber  or  greenish-yellow. 

Water. — ^Certain  minerals  containing  water  give  a  feeble 
yellowish  tint  to  the  flame. 

Strontia. — All  the  salts  of  this  substance  which  are  soluble 
in  water  give  a  crimson  tint  to  the  flame,  which  does  not 
endure  after  the  substance  is  fused.  Carbonate  of  strontia 
must  be  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sidphate  of 
strontia  must  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  sulphide  by  ignition 
with  charcoal ;  it  must  then  be  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid ;  after  which  treatment  it  will  exhibit  the  characteristic 
flame. 

Lithia. — ^All  that  has  been  said  of  strontia  applies  to 
lithia,  with  the  remarkable  exception,  that  the  coloured 
flame  given  by  lithia  is  permanent,  whilst  that  afibrded  by 
strontia  is  evanescent. 

Livie  acts  as  strontia. 

Potash^  treated  as  soda,  gives  a  purplish  light ;  but  the 
reactions  of  potash  and  soda  with  oxide  of  cobalt  are  the 
best  tests  of  their  presence,  combined  with  the  peculiar  light 
afibrded  by  soda. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS. 

The  main  feature  of  volumetiy  is  not  so  much  analysis  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  the  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  one  principal  constituent  of  a  substance. 

This  determination  is  done  by  means  of  solutions,  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  of  reagents  in  a  certain  volume, 
which  is  called  a  standard  solution,  the  quantity  used  of 
such  solution  being  measured  by  graduated  tubes  (burettes, 
pipettes,  &C.). 

The  reaction  of  a  volumetric  analysis  can  be  of  three 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  reagent  used  and  to  the 
substance  to  be  determined, 

1.  The  substance  to  be  analysed  being  an  acid  or  a  base, 
it  can  be  saturated  by  a  suitable  standard  solution  (saturation- 
analysis,  used  for  adds,  potash,  soda,  &c.)- 

2.  The  substance  to  be  assayed  may  be  precipitated  by 
the  standard  solution,  and  the  completion  of  the  process  is 
observed  when  no  further  precipitate  occurs  (precipitation- 
analysis,  e.g.  Pelouze's  copper  assay,  Gay-Lussac's  silver- 
assay). 

3.  The  substance  to  be  determined  becomes,  by  the  stan- 
dard solution,  either  oxidised  or  reduced,  and  by  the  perform- 
ance of  this  process  certain  colours  will  appear  or  disappear, 
from  which  the  completion  of  the  process  is  to  be  observed 
(oxidation  or  reduction-analysis,  e.g.  Schwarz's  copper  assay). 

These  processes  of  volumetric  analysis  are  frequently  used 
in  assaying. 

The  principle  of  volumetric  analysis  may  be  fully  explained 
by  the  following  examples  given  by  Fresenius.* 

*  Suppose  we  have  prepared  a  solution  of  chloride  of  so- 

*  PreseniuB'e  QuofUttative  Analyn^,  fourth  edition,  page  76. 
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dium  of  such  a  strength  that  100  c.  c.  will  exactly  precipitate 
1  gnn.  silver  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid,  we  can  use  it  to 
estimate  unknown  quantities  of  silver.  Let  us  imagine,  for 
instance,  we  have  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  in  unknown 
proportion,  we  dissolve  1  gnn.  in  nitric  acid,  and  add  to  the 
solution  our  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  drop  by  drop, 
until  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  thrown  down,  and  an  addi- 
tional drop  fails  to  produce  a  further  precipitate.  The 
amount  of  silver  present  may  now  be  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  used.  Thus,  sup- 
posing we  have  used  80  c.  c,  the  amount  of  silver  present 
in  the  alloy  is  80  per  cent. ;  since,  as  100  c.  c.  of  the  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium  will  throw  down  1  gnn.  of  pure 
silver  (i.e.  of  100  per  cent.),  it  follows  that  every  c.  c  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  corresponds  to  1  per  cent 
of  silver. 

'  Another  example.  It  is  well  known  that  iodine  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrc^en  cannot  exist  together :  whenever  these 
two  substances  are  brought  in  contact,  decomposition  imme- 
diately ensues,  the  hydrogen  separating  from  the  sulphur 
and  combining  with  the  iodine  (I + HS = Btt + S).  Hy driodic 
acid  exercises  no  action  on  starch-paste,  whereas  the  least 
trace  of  free  iodine  colours  it  blue.  Now,  if  we  prepare  a 
solution  of  iodine  (in  iodide  of  potassium)  containing  in  100 
c.  c.  0'747O  grm.  iodine,  we  may  with  this  decompose  exactly 
01  grm.  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  for  17  :  127 ::  0-1  :  0-7470. 

'  Let  us  suppose,  then,  we  have  before  us  a  fluid  containing 
an  unknown  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  it  is 
our  intention  to  determine.  We  add  to  it  a  little  starch- 
paste,  and  then,  drop  by  drop,  our  solution  of  iodine,  until 
a  persistent  blue  coloration  of  the  fluid  indicates  the  forma- 
tion of  iodide  of  starch,  and  hence  the  complete  decomposi- 
tion of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  amount  of  the 
latter  originally  present  in  the  fluid  may  now  be  readily 
calculated  from  the  amount  of  solution  of  iodine  used. 
Say,  for  instance,  we  have  used  50  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution, 
the  fluid  contained  originally  0-05  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  100  c.  c.  of  our  iodine  solution  will 
decompose  exactly  0*1  grm.  of  that  body. 
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'  Solutions  of  accurately  known  composition  or  strength, 
used  for  the  purposes  of  volumetric  analysis,  are  called 
standard  solutions.  They  may  be  prepared  in  two  ways, 
viz.  {a)  by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of  a  substance  in  a 
definite  volume  of  fluid  ;  or  {b)  by  first  preparing  a  suitably 
concentrated  solution  of  the  reagent  required,  and  then 
determining  its  exact  strength  by  a  series  of  experiments 
made  with  it  upon  weighed  quantities  of  the  body  for  the 
determination  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be  used. 

*  In  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions  by  method  a,  a 
certain  definite  strength  is  adopted  once  for  all,  which  is 
usually  based  upon  the  principle  of  an  exact  correspondence 
between  the  number  of  grammes  of  the  reagent  contained 
in  a  Htre  of  the  fluid,  and  the  equivalent  number  of  the  re- 
agent (H=l).  In  the  case  of  standard  solutions  prepared 
by  method  6,  this  may  also  be  easily  done,  by  diluting  to  the 
required  degree  the  still  somewhat  too  concentrated  solution, 
after  having  accurately  determined  its  strength ;  however, 
as  a  rule,  this  latter  process  is  only  resorted  to  in  technical 
analyses,  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  all  calculation. 
Fluids  which  contain  the  equivalent  number  of  grammes  of 
a  substance  in  1  htre,  are  called  normal  solutions ;  those 
which  contain  ^  of  this  quantity,  decinormal  solutions, 

'  The  determination  of  a  standard  solution  intended  to  be 
used  for  volumetric  analysis  is  obviously  a  most  important 
operation  ;  since  any  error  in  this  will,  of  course,  necessarily 
falsify  every  analysis  made  with  it.  In  scientific  and  accu- 
I'ate  researches  it  is,  therefore,  always  advisable,  whenever 
practicable,  to  examine  the  standard  solution — no  matter 
whether  prepared  by  method  a  or  by  method  ft,  with  sub- 
sequent dilution  to  the  required  degree — ^by  experimenting 
with  it  upon  accurately  weighed  quantities  of  the  body 
for  the  detemiination  of  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

*  In  the  previous  remarks  no  difierence  has  been  made 
between  fluids  of  known  composition  and  those  of  known 
power ;  Bnd  this  has  hitherto  been  usual.  But  by  accepting 
the  two  expressions  as  synon}Tiious,  we  take  for  granted 
that  a  fluid  exercises  a  chemical  action  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  the  amount  of  dissolved  substance  it  contains  ;  that, 
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for  instance,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  containing 
1  eq.  NaCl  will  precipitate  exactly  1  eq.  silver.  This  pre- 
sumption; however,  is  very  often  not  absolutely  correct 
In  such  cases,  of  course,  it  is  not  merely  advisable,  but  even 
absolutely  necessary,  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  fluid 
by  experiment,  although  the  amount  of  the  reagent  it  con- 
tains may  be  exactly  known ;  for  the  power  of  the  fluid  can 
be  inferred  from  its  composition  only  approximately,  and 
not  with  perfect  exactness.  If  a  standard  solution  keeps 
unaltered,  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  of  determining  its  strength  before  every  fresh 
analysis. 

'  That  particular  change  in  the  fluid,  operated  upon  by 
means  of  a  standard  solution,  which  marks  the  completion 
of  the  intended  decomposition,  is  tenned  the  final  heaotion. 
This  consists  either  in  a  change  of  colour^  as  is  the  case 
when  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  acts  upon  an 
acidified  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  a  solution  of 
iodine  upon  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed 
with  starch  paste ;  or  in  the  cessation  of  the  formation  of  a 
precipitate  upon  further  addition  of  the  standard  solution, 
as  is  the  case  when  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
is  used  to  precipitate  silver  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid ; 
or  in  incipient  precipitation^  as  is  the  case  when  a  standard 
solution  of  silver  is  added  to  a  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
mixed  with  an  alkali ;  or  in  a  change  in  the  action  of  the 
examined  fluid  upon  a  particular  reagent^  as  is  the  case 
when  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  is  added,  drop  by  drop, 
to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  until  the  mixture  no  longer 
imparts  a  blue  tint  to  paper  moistened  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  starch-paste,  &c. 

*The  more  sensitive  a  final  reaction  is,  and  the  more 
readily,  positively,  and  rapidly  it  manifests  itself,  the  better 
is  it  calculated  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  volumetric  method. 
In  cases  where  it  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to  ascer- 
tain with  the  greatest  practicable  precision  the  exact  moment 
when  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  analyst  may  sometimes 
prepare,  besides  the  actual  standard  solution,  another,  ten 
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times  more  dilute,  and  use  the  latter  to  finish  the  process 
carried  nearly  to  completion  with  the  former. 

*  But  a  good  final  reaction  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  afibrd 
a  safe  basis  for  a  good  volmnetric  method ;  this  requires,  as 
the  first  and  most  indispensable  condition,  that  the  particular 
decomposition  which  constitutes  the  leading  point  of  the 
analytical  process  should — at  least  under  certain  known  cir- 
cumstances— remain  unalterably  the  same,  ^^^lerever  this 
is  not  the  case — ^where  the  action  varies  with  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  concentration  of  the  fluid,  or  according  as 
there  may  be  a  little  more  or  less  free  acid  present ;  or 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  action  of  the 
standard  solution;  or  where  a  precipitate  formed  in  the 
course  of  the  process  has  not  the  same  composition  through- 
out the  operation — the  basis  of  the  volumetric  method  is 
feUacious,  and  the  method  itself,  therefore,  of  no  value. 

*  When  the  new  system  of  volumetric  analysis  first  began 
to  find  favour  with  chemists,  a  great  many  volumetric 
methods  were  proposed,  based  simply  upon  some  final  reac- 
tion, without  a  carefiil  study  of  the  decomposition  involved ; 
the  result  has  been  a  superabundant  crop  of  new  volumetric 
methods,  of  which  a  great  many  are  totally  fallacious  and 
useless.' 

The  only  condition  on  which  the  volumetric  system  of 
analysis  can  be  carried  on  successfully  is,  that  the  greatest 
care  is  exercised  with  respect  to  the  graduation  of  the 
measuring  instruments,  and  the  strength  and  purity  of  the 
standard  solutions.  A  very  slight  error  in  the  analytical 
process  becomes  considerably  magnified  when  calculated 
for  pounds,  hundredweights,  or  tons  of  the  substance 
tested.  The  end  of  the  operation  in  this  method  of  analysis 
is  in  all  cases  made  apparent  to  the  eye.     (Sutton.) 

Though  oiur  countrymen  Faraday^  Penny ^  Ure^  Griffin^ 
Scott,  Sutton,  and  others,  have  rendered  great  services  to  the 
development  of  volumetry,  the  German  and  French  chemists, 
Liebig,  Bunsen,  Mohr,  Gay-Lussac,  Descroillez,  have  been 
the  founders  of  it,  and  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mohr  for 
the  present  high  perfection  of  volumetry,  which,  saving  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  labour,  as  compared  with  the 
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older  methods  of  research,  is,  in  many  instances,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  latter  methods. 

In  the  AnnaL  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie^  cxvi.  p.  128, 
Dr.  Mohr,  of  Coblentz,  propounded  a  problem  in  volumetric 
analysis,  ^nd  invited  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  solve 
it.  The  first  who  did  so  was  to  receive  one  of  Dr.  Mohr's 
burettes  as  a  prize.  Dr.  Mohr  asserted  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  himself  already  solved  it. 

The  problem  was, — '  To  perform  quantitative  determina- 
tions without  the  use  of  weights,  with  volumetric  solutions 
of  unknown  strength,  and  the  strength  of  which  must  not  be 
ascertained  and  regulated.'  Dr.  Mohr  received  a  number 
of  communications,  in  which,  however,  some  condition  was 
violated ;  either  a  weight  of  some  kind  was  used,  or  the 
strength  of  the  test  liquid  was  indirectly  determined  by 
saturated  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium  (as  in  liebig's  urea 
test),  or  in  some  other  way. 

The  problem  was  first  solved  by  Dr.  Pauli,  of  the  Union 
Alkali  Works,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  in  December 
1860,  in  the  following  way.  In  one  of  the  pans  of  a 
balance  is  put  a  piece  of  chemically- pure  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  in  the  other  an  equal  weight  of  an  undetermined  soda, 
and  both  are  measured  by  an  acid  of  imknown  strength. 
Suppose  that  in  the  first  case  15  cubic  centimetres,  and  in 
the  second  11  cubic  centimetres  have  been  used,  then 
15  :  11 ::  100  :  73-33.  The  soda,  therefore,  contains  7333 
per  cent,  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  solution  of  the  question,  for  Which  Dr.  Pauli  only 
cites  a  special  case,  is  generally  this : — 

Equal  portions  of  the  pure  substance  to  be  determined  and 
the  impure,  are  to  be  weighed  oflf,  one  against  the  other,  and 
are  then  to  be  measured  with  the  same  fluid  ;  then  the  cubic 
centimetres  used  for  the  pure  substance  represent  100  per 
cent.,  and  the  other  number  proportionately  less.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  it  is  proposed  to  determine  the  iron  in  an 
iron  ore.  A  piece  of  pure  iron  wire  is  placed  in  the  scale  of 
a  balance,  and  is  exactly  counterpoised  by  means  of  the  pow- 
dered ore ;  both  are  then  brought  in  solution  as  protoxide  in 
the  usual  way,  and  are  then  treated  with  permanganate  of 
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unknown  strength.  If  oxide  of  iron  is  to  be  determined, 
pure  oxide  must  be  used  instead  of  the  wire.  If  potashes 
we  to  be  examined,  pure  carbonate  of  potash  (recently 
heated  to  redness)  should  be  used.  It  would  appear  from 
this,  that  for  every  analysis  the  strength  must  be  determined 
by  the  pure  substance.  This,  however,  is  easily  avoided  if  we 
put  a  sixpence  into  the  scale-pan,  and  weigh  with  this  both 
the  pure  and  impure  substance.  The  number  of  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  the  fluid  holds  good  as  long  as  the  same  fluid 
and  the  same  sixpence  are  used,  and  this  number  may  be 
marked  upon  the  bottle  as  expressing  1 00  per  cent,  for  the 
same  substance. 

This  method  is  capable  of  universal  application,  and  elimi- 
nates possible  errors  in  weights  and  variations  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  only  necessary  that  the  substance  to  be  determined 
should  be  available  in  the  pure  state.  But  how  is  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved,  if  it  remains  as  before,  but  with  the 
further  condition,  *  when  the  substance  to  be  determined  is 
not  available  in  a  piu*e  state  ? '  Dr.  Mohr  received  two 
other  solutions  of  the  problem  from  Dr.  Hiller  and  Herr 
Dietrich,  both  students  in  Heidelberg.  Dr.  Hiller  has  solved 
the  question,  even  with  the  condition  that  the  pure  sub- 
stances should  not  be  available,  and  in  the  same  way  as  Dr. 
Mohr  had  already  done  it.  For  example, — ^if  no  chemically 
pure  peroxide  of  iron  can  be  obtained  for  a  manganese 
determination,  according  to  Dr.  Hiller,  pure  permanganate, 
or  pure  bichromate  of  potash,  can  be  employed  to  weigh  off 
the  manganese ;  both  are  then  converted  by  distillation  with 
hydrochloric  acid  into  chlorine,  and  then  into  iodine,  and 
both  fluids  are  then  to  be  determined  with  the  same 
unknown  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda.  Instead  of  using 
pure  permanganate  it  would  be  better  perhaps  to  use  piu-e 
iodine  to  counterpoise  the  manganese,  then  to  dissolve  the 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  and  proceed  as  before.  We 
have  now  to  convert  the  value  of  the  iodine  into  the  value 
of  an  equal  weight  of  pure  peroxide  of  manganese,  and 
express  it  in  the  cubic  centimetres  of  hyposulphite  used. 
As  43"57  MnO,  set  127  iodine  at  liberty,  therefore  any 
given  weight  of  MnO^  would  set  at  liberty  — ^,  or  2*914 
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times  as  much  iodine  as  is  employed  to  counterbalance  it. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  multiply  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
metres of  hyposulphite  which  have  been  used  for  a  quantity 
of  iodine  equal  to  the  manganese  by  2*915,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  pure  MnOj  and  common  manganese  had  been 
weighed  together. 

J£  pure  carbonate  of  soda  cannot  be  obtained,  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime  may  be  used ;  the  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
add  used  must  be  multiplied  by  ^,  that  is,  1  atom  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  divided  by  an  atom  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

STANDARD  SOLUTIONS. 

We  will  only  add  here  the  preparation  of  permanganate 
of  potash,  and  will  give  the  preparation  of  other  solutions 
when  describing  the  processes  for  which  they  are  used. 

The  following  description  is  condensed  from  Mr.  Sutton's 
excellent  work  on  the  subject.* 

The  pure  permanganate  may  be  obtained  very  generally 
of  the  dealers  in  pure  chemicals,  but  should  it  not  be  pro- 
curable when  required,  or  the  expense  be  too  great,  the  so- 
lution may  be  prepared  as  follows : — 

Ten  parts  of  caustic  potash  and  7  of  chlorate  of  potash 
are  fused  in  a  Hessiaa  crucible,  then  8  parts  of  finely  pow- 
dered  peroxide  of  manganese  added,  and  the  whole  well 
mixed  with  an  iron  rod ;  the  crucible  is  kept  at  a  dull  red 
heat,  and  the  contents  stirred  until,  from  the  dissipation  of 
the  water,  the  mass  loses  its  pasty  state  and  becomes  some- 
what friable ;  continue  the  dull  red  heat,  breaking  the  mass 
from  the  sides  of  the  crucible  and  mixing  altogether  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  empty  the  contents  into  a  dean  copper  or 
iron  disL  When  cool,  it  is  to  be  coarsely  powdered,  put 
into  a  large  flask  or  porcelain  dish,  and  20  or  30  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water  poured  over  it,  then  kept  boiling 
gently  until  the  solution  assumes  a  deep  purple  rose  colour. 
When  the  precipitated  oxide  of  manganese  has  somewhat 
settled,  the  solution  may  be  decanted  into  a  large  green 
glass  bottle,  and  further  diluted  with  the  washings  of  the 

*  '  VohnnHric  Analysis^  p.  S4,  e<  teq. 
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residue  in  the  dish  or  flask  to  about  the  strength  required 
for  analysis.  The  solution  so  prepared  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  a&ali,  and  is  constantly  undergoing  a  slight 
change  owing  to  its  containing  a  portion  of  manganate  of 
potash  which  slowly  decomposes  with  precipitation  of  oxide 
of  manganese.  If  the  excess  of  caustic  potash  is  saturated 
by  an  acid,  the  solution  is  far  more  stable.  Mulder,  there- 
fore, recommends  that  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  should  be 
passed  through  the  solution,  frequently  shaking  it,  until  the 
potash  IS  saturated  ;  an  excess  of  acid  does  no  harm ;  sul- 
phuric acid  may  also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  is 
not  so  recommendable. 

When  the  liquid  thus  treated  has  thoroughly  settled,  a 
portion  may  be  decanted  (not  filtered  through  paper)  into 
a  convenient  sized  bottle  for  laboratory  use. 

A  very  useful  form  of  bottle  for  preserving  it  is  the  ordi- 
nary wash-botde,  or  any  common  bottle  fitted  with  the 
same  arrangement  of  tubes.  Burettes  can  then  be  filled 
with  the  solution  without  its  frothing,  and  as  the  tube  which 
enters  the  liquid  does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
the  sediment,  if  any,  is  not  disturbed  ;  another  advantage  is, 
that  the  solution  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  cork, 
nor  can  any  dust  enter :  the  blowing  tube  may  be  closed  by 
a  very  small  cork. 

A  solution  prepared  and  kept  as  here  directed  will  gene- 
rally preserve  its  strength  unaltered  for  six  months. 

The  Instruments  and  Apparatus. 

The  Burette — or  graduated  tube  for  deKvering  the  stan- 
dard solution,  may  be  obtained  in  a  great  many  forms,  under 
the  names  of  their  respective  inventors,  such  as  Mohr,  Gay- 
Lussac,  Binks,  &c.,  but  as  some  of  these  possess  a  decided 
superiority  over  others,  it  is  not  quite  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence which  is  used,  and  therefore  a  shght  description  of 
them  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  burette,  with 
india-rubber  tube  and  clip,  contrived  by  Dr.  Frederic  Mohr 
of  Coblentz,  shown  In  Figs.  71  and  72,  has  the  preference 
above  all  others  for  general  purposes. 
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The  advantages  possessed  by  this  instrument  are,  that  its 
coDstaot  upright  position  enables  the  operator  at  once  to 
read  ofi*  the  number  of  degrees  of  test  solution  used  for  any 
analysis.  The  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  dehvered  can  be  regu- 
lated to  the  greatest  nicety  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb 
and  finger  on  the  spring  clip,  and  the  instrument  not  being 
held  in  the  hand,  there  is  no  chance  of  increasing  the  bulk 


of  the  fluid  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  thus  leading  to  in- 
correct measurement,  as  is  the  case  with  Binka'  or  Gay- 
Lussac's  form  of  instrument.  The  principal  disadvantage, 
however,  of  these  two  latter  forms  of  burette  is,  that  a  correct 
reading  can  only  be  obtained  by  pladng  them  in  an  upright 
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position,  and  allowing  the  fluid  to  find  ita  perfect  level. 
The  preference  should  therefore,  unhesitatingly,  be  given  to 
Dr.  Mohr's  burette,  wherever  it  can  be  used ;  the  greatest 
drawback  to  it  is,  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  permanganate 
of  potash  in  consequence  of  ita  india-rubber  tube,  which 
decomposes  the  solution. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  Dr.  Mohr  for  another  form  of 
instrument  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  viz.,  the  foot  burette, 
with  india-rubber  ball,  shown  in  Fig.  73. 

F«,.73.  F.0.74.  Theflow  of  Huidfrom 

the  exit  tube  can  be  regu- 
lated to  a  great  nicety  by 
pressure  upon  the  elastic 
ball,  which  is  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind  sold  for  children, 
and  has  two  openings,  one 
cemented  to  the  tube  with 
shellac,  and  the  other  at  the 
side,  over  which  the  thumb 
is  placed  when  pressed,  and 
on  the  removal  of  which 
it  refills  itself  with  air. 

Gay-Lussac's  burette,  sup- 
ported in  a  wooden  foot,  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  above 
form,  by  inserting  a  good  fit- 
ting cork  into  the  open  end, 
through  which  a  small  tube 
bent  at  right  angles  is  passed. 
If  Uie  burette  is  held  in  the 
right  hand,  slightly  inclined  towards  the  beaker  or  flask  into 
which  the  fluid  is  to  be  measured,  and  the  mouth  appfied  to 
the  tube,  any  portion  of  the  solution  may  be  emptied  out 
by  the  pressure  of  the  breath,  and  the  disadvantage  of  hold- 
ing the  instrument  In  an  horizontal  position,  to  the  great 
danger  of  spiUing  the  contents,  is  avoided  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  beaker  or  flask  can  be  held  in  the  left  hand  and  shaken 
so  as  to  mix  the  fluids,  and  by  this  means  the  end  of  the 
operation  more  accurately  determined. 
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Fig.  74  will  show  the  arrangement  here  described. 

The  Pipette. — The  pipettes  used  in  volumetric  aoalysiaare 
of  two  kinds,  viz.,  those  which  deliver  one  certain  quantity 
only,  and  those  which  are  graduated  so  as  to  deliver  various 
quantities  at  the  discretion  of  the  analyst.  In  the  former 
kind,  or  whole  pipette,  the  graduation  may  be  of  three  kinds, 
namely,  Ist,  in  which  the  fluid  is  suffered  to  run  out  by  its 
own  momentum    only.     2nd,  in  ^la  ts 

which  it  is  blown  out  by  the 
breath.  3rd,  in  which  it  is 
allowed  to  run  out  to  a  definite 
mark.  Of  these  methods  the 
last  is  preferable  in  point  of 
accuracy,  aud  should  therefore  be 
adopted  if  possible.  The  nest 
best  form  is  that  in  which  the 
hquid  flows  out  by  its  own  mo- 
mentum, but  in  this  case  the  last 
few  drops  empty  themselves  very 
slowly;  but  if  the  lower  end  of 
the  pipette  be  touched  against 
the  beaker  or  other  vessel  into 
which  the  fluid  is  poured,  the 
flow  is  hastened  considerably, 
and  in  graduating  the  pipet>«,  it 
is  preferable  to  do  it  on  this 
plan. 

In  both  the  whole  and  gradu- 
ated pipettes,  the  upper  end  is 
narrowed  to  about  -J  inch,  so  that 
the  pressure  of  the  moistened 
flnger  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
flow  at  any  point. 

Fig.  75  shows  two  whole  pi- 
pettes, one  of  small  and  the  other  of  lai^e  capacity,  and  also 
a  graduated  pipette  of  medium  size. 

The  Measuring  Flasks. — ^These  indispensable  instruments 
are  made  of  various  capacities  ;  they  serve  to  mix  up  stan- 
dard solutions  to  a  given  volume,  and  also  for  the  subdivi- 
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sion  of  the  substance  to  be  tested  by  means  of  the  pipettes, 
and  are  in  many  ways  most  convenient.  They  should  be 
tolerably  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  have  a  well-ground  glass 
stopper,  and  the  graduation  hue  should  fall  just  below  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  shaking  up  the 
fluid. 

Colorimetric  Analysis  is  also  used  in  assaying.  It  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  a  coloured  solution  appears  the 
more  intense  the  more  of  the  colouring  substance  it  contains. 

K,  therefore,  a  solution  containing  a  certain  amount  of  a 
substance  and  being  in  consequence  of  a  certain  intensity  of 
colour,  is  prepared,  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  the  solution 
under  assay  of  an  equal  intensity  of  coloiu:  by  appropriate 
dilution. 

By  measuring  the  volume  of  the  assay  solution  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  the  standard  solution,  the 
quantity  of  the  substance  contained  in  the  assay  solution 
may  readily  be  calculated. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  AS8AT  OF  IBON. 


The  ores  of  iron,  properly  so  called,  always  contain  the 
metal  in  the  oxidised  state,  and  in  various  degrees  of 
purity. 

These  ores  are  the  following : — • 

1.  MAenno  Ism  Obe  (Fe,04=Pe,Os+FeO).  When 
pure,  it  contains  72  per  cent  Fe. 

2.  Bbd  Hematite,  anhydrous  sesqaioxide  of  iron  (Fe^Os). 
When  pure  it  contains  70  per.  cent.  Fe.  It  occurs  in  dif- 
ferent varieties. 

3.  Bbowv  BLfiKATrrs,  brown  iron  ore^  limoniie^  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron  (2Fe,Oj,3HO).  When  pure  it  contains 
59*89%  Fe,  and  14"44  of  water.  It  also  occurs  in  many 
varieties,  Bog  iron  ore  being  one  of  them. 

4.  Spathic  Cassovate,  sparry  iron  ore,  crystallised  car- 
bonate of  protoxide  of  iron  (FeO^CO,).  When  pure  it  con- 
tains 48*275  Fe.  It  generally  contains  some  percentages, 
(2  to  15)  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia^  frequently  also  some  carbonate  of 
zinc. 

5.  AsoiLLACEons  Isov  Ob3bs,  clay  or  clay-band  ironstone^ 
impure  earthy  carboncUe  of  protoxide  of  iron.  This  mineral 
sometimes  resembles  compact  limestone,  sometimes  greyish 
hardened  clay.  Its  great  specific  gravity,  its  effervescing 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  acquiring  a  brown-red 
colour  on  roasting,  are  sufficient  means  of  identifying  it. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  this  class  of 
ore  by  the  Author ;  the  specimen  was  from  Ireland,  county 
Leitrim : — 
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Protoxide  of  iron 61*653 

Peroxide  of  iron 8-742 

Oxide  of  manganese *076 

Alumina 1849 

Magnesia '284 

Lime -410 

Potash -274 

Soda -872 

Sulphur -214 

Phosphoric  add -284 

Carbonic  acid 31*142 

SiUca 6-640 

Carbonaceous  matter  and  loss 2-160 

100-000 


Blackband  is  a  combustible  schistose  variety  of  this  ore. 
The  following  analysis  is  also  by  the  Author : — 

Protoxide  of  iron 20-924 

Peroxide  o(  iron .      -741 

Oxide  of  manganese 1-742 

Alumina 14-974 

Magnesia -987 

Lime -881 

ir'} t^ces 

Phosphoric  acid -114 

Silica 26179 

Sulphur -098 

Carbonic  acid «        .  14-000 

Carbonaceous  matter 16-940 

Water  and  loss 2-420 

100-000 


6.  Bed  Siliceous  Ibov  (silica,  water,  peroxide  and  prot- 
oxide of  iron).  This  mineral  occurs  only  in  rare  cases  in 
suflSciently  large  quantities  to  be  used  for  iron  smelting. 

Besides  these  iron  ores  the  following  substances,  con- 
taining iron  and  used  as  fluxes,  require  assaying  :  Granite, 
Chlorite,  Basalt,  Pyrozene,  Amphibole,  and  also  some  kind 
of  slags  (finery  cinder,  tap  cinder,  etc.). 

A.   THE  ASSAY  OF   IBON  IK   THB   DEt  WAY. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  iron  ores  very  seldom 
occur  in  a  pure  state,  and  the  ores  may  be  arranged  for  their 
assay  in  the  dry  way  (and  also  for  smelting)  into  five 
classes. 
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1.  Iron  ores  containing  silica,  lime,  and  another  base, 
which  ores  are  fusible,  per  se. 

2.  Iron  ores  containing  predominantly  silica. 

3.  „       „  „  „  lime. 

4.  „       „  „  „  alumina. 

5.  Iron  ores  containing  a  large  amount  of  magnesia ; 
these  ores  are  most  diflGicultly  rendered  fluid. 

The  flux  used  for  assaying  (and  also  melting)  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  predominant  compound,  and 
the  quantity  used  according  to  the  amoimt  of  that  com- 
pound. 

If  the  composition  of  the  ore  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  flux  necessary  to  form  a  slag  with  the 
bases  or  silica  present ;  in  most  cases  an  extra  quantity  of 
the  flux  should  be  added,  in  order  to  produce  a  suflScient 
volume  of  slag  to  cover  the  button. 

According  to  Dr.  Percy,*  blast-fiimace  cinder  of  the  fol- 
lowing formxJa  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  kind  of  slag 
desirable : — 

AlA,  SiOa  2  (3CaO,  SiOa). 

Its  approximate  composition  per  cent  is  as  under : 


Silica 38]  f2|  parts 

Alumina  .        .        .        .        .        .      15 }-  or  about 

lime        ...... 


rajpart 


The  following  mixtures  of  various  fluxes,  when  fused, 
produce  a  slag  which  may  be  regarded  as  approximating  to 
the  above  composition : 


Quartz  ...    1  1      i^'\       f  ^6  6  per  cent. 

China  day     .    2  {^Sina    !    !  Sll  ^.     082  hf^"^      - 


o.rSiHca 1-761       f36         „ 

^*1  Materials = to  Aluminat  0-76  V  =  4  15  ^ 

^        2-5j       150         „ 


Lime    .    .    .    2J 2  5  J       148-0     „ 

QlaBB 

lime 

cTk  1       fl^^^io   o'fSiHca 1-81       f35         „ 

ShaleorfireclayS  \^i^i^^ 0-91  =  417         ,, 

lime    .    .    .    2|       2-5j       [48         „ 

According  to  Bodemann  a  compound  of  56%  silica,  30% 
Ume,  and  14%  alumina  forms  a  slag  most  easily  rendered 

•  Percy's  MdaUurgy,  p.  240. 

t  80%  say  of  alkalies,  lime,  etc.,  on  account  of  their  fusibility,  axe  token  as 
equivalent  to  so  much  alumina. 
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fluid,  but  as  it  is  found  that  this  slag  itself  is  not  sufficiently- 
fusible  in  a  small  assaying  furnace  (air. furnace),  an  addi- 
tion of  fluor-spar  is  given  to  the  mixture,  and  in  some  cases 
(the  iron  ore  being  very  difficultly  rendered  fluid),  some 
borax  is  added,  or  a  mixture  of  borax  and  fluor-spar. 

An  exact  knowledge  of  the  mineralogical  properties  of 
the  iron  ores,  and  a  due  experience,  will  enable  the  assayer 
to  properly  adjust  the  fluxes  without  resorting  to  an  analysis 
to  find  what  amount  of  silica  and  bases  are  present. 

In  some  iron  works  of  Germany  the  following  propor- 
tions of  fluxes  are  used  : — 

^Tv^J^ch)''^''^.^"'?**^*^}  «to20o^     chalk   and  26o^  fluorspar 

„  argillaceous  brown  iron  ore       20  to  40 ,,        ^,         ,;   80  to  40 ,,       „ 
„  bc^iron       ....  60„        „  „  60„       „ 

ff  spatbose  iron  ore  .        •        •    10  to  15 ,,  cbina  day  „   20  to  25 ,,      „ 
,f  nnery  cinder         .        «        .201026,,     chalk      ,,   20  to  25;,       „ 

Air-fiimaces  are  best  adapted  for  assaying  iron  ores  where 
many  assays  are  required.  And  naked  crucibles,  either  of 
clay  or  blacklead,  or  crucibles  lined  with  charcoal,  are  em- 
ployed ;  the  latter  are  preferable. 

The  button  of  metal  does  not  adhere  to  naked  pots,  but 
the  slag  adheres  very  strongly ;  so  much  so,  that  it  cannot 
be  detached  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  for  weighing 
(which  in  some  of  M.  Berthier's  processes  is  of  importance). 
Black-lead  pots  allow  neither  the  slag  nor  button  to  adhere, 
but  the  former  dissolves  much  argillaceous  matter  from  the 
pot,  so  that  its  weight  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  assay 
cannot  be  verified.  In  naked  crucibles,  charcoal  must 
always  be  added  to  the  assay,  to  reduce  the  oxide  of  iron ; 
in  which  case,  if  an  excess  be  added,  it  prevents  the  button 
from  completely  forming,  so  that  globules  remain  in  the 
slag  (with  care  this  may,  however,  be  avoided).  Neither 
do  naked  crucibles  resist  the  fire  as  well  as  those  lined 
with  charcoal,  because  the  lining  supports  the  sides  when 
they  soften.  The  charcoal  lining  also  allows  the  assay  to 
be  finished  without  adding  any  re-agent  to  the  ore ;  the 
button  can  be  readily  taken  out>  because  it  does  not 
adhere  to  the  charcoal ;  and  lastly,  the  earthy  matters  in 
the  ore,  which  have  formed  a  slag,  may  be  collected  and 
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weighed ;  or,  if  we  have  added  any  flux  to  the  ore,  the 
total  weight  can  also  be  ascertained. 

After  having  finely  powdered  and  sifted  the  iron  ore,  a 
determinate  weight  must  be  taken  (200  grains  is  the  most 
convenient  quantity  in  ordinary  cases) ;  a  certain  weight 
of  the  requisite  flux  must  be  well  mixed  with  the  ore  in 
a  mortar,  and  the  whole  placed  in  the  crucible  (which  must 
be  hned  with  charcoal),  in  which  it  is  gently  pressed  by  a 
pestle  or  other  appropriate  instrument,  and  covered  with 
a  shght  layer  of  fluor-spar.  The  crucible  is  then  filled  with 
successive  layers  of  charcoal  powder,  slightly  moistened  with 
water;  a  cover  luted  on  it,  and  the  whole  placed  in  the 
fire.  The  fire  is  allowed  to  bum  gently  for  about  an  hour, 
and  the  heat  raised  to  whiteness  for  about  the  same  time, 
or  a  little  longer ;  the  crucibles  are  taken  out,  allowed  to 
cool,  and  the  button  and  flux  removed. 

The  whole  fiised  mass  is  then  weighed,  and  then  the 
button  of  metal  carefully  separated  firom  the  flux,  and 
weighed ;  sometimes  small  globules  of  iron  are  found  adhering 
to  the  flux,  in  which  case  they  must  be  removed,  and  added 
to  the  button  before  weighing.  Even  when  very  small, 
their  removal  can  be  readily  effected ;  the  flux  is  finely  pul- 
verised, and  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper ;  a  magnet  is  tiien 
drawn  gently  over  its  surface,  which  method  of  procedure 
win  ensure  the  separation  of  all  metallic  particles.  The 
formation  of  such  globules  is  prevented,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  thin  layer  of  fluor-spar.  If  the  weight  of  metal 
obtained  be  now  deducted  from  the  weight  obtained  in  the 
first  weighing,  the  difference  will  be  the  weight  of  flux. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  assay  is  not  fused,  or  but 
imperfectly  so.  This  can  happen  from  two  causes  ;  firstly, 
because  the  heat  has  not  been  sufficiently  strong  or  long  con- 
tinued ;  secondly,  the  flux  has  not  been  employed  in  proper 
proportions,  or  has  not  been  calculated  to  form  fiisible  com- 
poimds  with  the  foreign  matters  mixed  with  the  oxide  of 
iron.  In  the  imperfectly  fused  buttons  the  iron  is  dissemi- 
nated in  globules  through  the  whole  mass  of  slag,  or  forms  a 
scoriform  button  mixed  with  much  slag,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  complete  separation. 
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The  slag  ought  to  be  well  fused,  colourless,  transparent, 
or  white,  light-grey. 

Good  buttons  of  metal,  when  wrapped  in  pieces  of  thin 
tin  plate,  and  struck  with  a  heavy  hammer  on  the  anvil, 
flatten  slightly  before  they  break ;  they  ought  to  be  grey  or 
greyish-white,  and  the  grain  fine,  or  tolerably  fine.  Bad 
buttons  break  readily  without  changing  form,  some  even 
pulverise ;  they  are  generally  very  white  and  crystalline  on 
the  surface. 

Several  assays  (at  least  two)  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
same  ore,  and  the  buttons  of  iron  obtained  should  not  vary, 
or  only  very  little — not  more  than  ^th  of  a  per  cent  The 
buttons  always  contain  foreign  substances  (2—6  per  cent.), 
chiefly  carbon,  and  siUcon,  fi-equently  also  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  arsenic,  manganese,  titanium,  and  chromium. 

Berthier  recommends  the  following  method  for  estimating 
the  other,  chiefly  slag-forming,  components  of  iron-ores. 
The  operations  of  this  method  are  comprised  in  roasting,  or 
calcining,  to  drive  off  any  volatile  or  combustible  matters, 
and  in  treating  the  ore  with  certain  acids,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  insoluble  matter,  by  difference 
of  weight,  before  and  after  the  action  has  taken  place. 

The  hydrated  ores  are  calcined  to  estimate  water ;  and 
those  containing  manganese,  to  reduce  it  to  a  fixed  and 
known  state  of  oxidation  (sesquioxide).  The  carbonates 
are  roasted  to  expel  carbonic  acid,  and  the  ores  from  the 
coal  formations  to  burn  the  combustible  matter  with  which 
they  are  mixed. 

Slags  and  dross  are  also  roasted  to  free  them  from  char- 
coal. A  simple  calcination  sometimes  is  sufficient,  as  in  the 
case  of  carbonates ;  but  where  mixtures  of  per-  and  prot- 
oxide of  iron  are  to  be  assayed,  they  must  be  subjected  to  a 
long  roasting,  in  order  to  convert  all  the  contained  prot- 
oxide into  peroxide. 

Diluted  and  cold  nitric  or  acetic  acids  are  employed  for 
minerals  whose  matrix  is  purely  calcareous  or  magnesian,  as 
these  acids  dissolve  the  earthy  carbonates,  without  attacking 
either  stones,  clay,  or  the  oxides  of  iron.  The  residue  is 
to  be  well  washed,  dried,  and  weighed,  and  the  amount  of 
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carbonates  calculated  by  the  difference.  It  is  now  to  be 
treated  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  what  is  prefer- 
able, aqiui  regia.  The  ores  which  contain  substances  in- 
soluble in  these  acids  are  generally  of  a  clayey  or  flinty 
nature.  These  are  to  be  weighed,  and  according  to  their 
weight  that  of  the  flux  to  be  added  in  the  assay  is  deter- 
mined, as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  clays  are 
not  absolutely  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  alumina  is  always  dissolved,  which  is  generally 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  present  in  the  iron  ore. 

The  ores  containing  titanium  are  boiled  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  after  they  have  been  reduced  to  the  finest 
possible  state  of  division.  All  the  oxides  of  iron,  titanium, 
and  manganese,  are  dissolved,  and  the  stony  gangues  which 
resist  the  action  of  this  acid  can  be  estimated.  The  utility 
of  this  estimation  will  be  pointed  out  as  we  proceed. 

When  all  the  operations  necessary  for  each  particular 
.  case  have  been  completed,  we  know  the  proportion  of  vola- 
tile substances,  of  substances  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and 
those  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  contained 
in  the  substance  under  assay. 

Let  A  be  the  weight  of  the  rough  or  non-calcined  ore ;  B 
the  weight  of  the  same  calcined ;  C  the  weight  of  the  fluxes 
in  a  rough  state ;  D  the  weight  of  the  same  calcined  ;  P  the 
weight  of  matter  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acids  ;  E  the  weight  of  the  fixed  substances  soluble  in  acetic 
or  nitric  acids, — a  weight  which  can  be  readily  calculated 
when  we  know  the  loss  which  the  ore,  not  treated  by  acids, 
suffers  by  calcination,  and  the  residue  of  the  treatment  of 
this  substance  by  acetic  or  nitric  acid ;  M  the  weight  of  the 
button  of  metal  and  scattered  globules ;  S  the  weight  of  the 
slag ;  and  0  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  assay  which  represents 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  disengaged  during  the  reduction. 

The  following  is  the  disposition  of  the  data  from  which, 
at  one  view,  all  the  useful  results  of  the  assay  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  the  assay  has  been  employed : — 


s 
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A,  rough  ore  =  calcined  ore  .        .       • .        .        .    B 

B,  of  rough  fluxes  added  =  fixed  flux  .        .        .        .    D 

Total  of  fixed  matter    B  +  B 

The  result  has  been  : — 

Loss O 

Fluxes   D 

Vitrifiable  matters          .        .        .        .        .         .  S  —  D 

Substances  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.        .  T 

Substances  soluble  in  hyarochloric  acid,  &c.  .         .  S — ^D — T 

Substances  soluble  in  acetic  acid    ....  K 

Substances  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid S — D — T — "R 

When  the  iron  in  the  substance  assayed  is  in  a  known 
degree  of  oxidation,  and  when  but  little  manganese  is 
present,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  0  ought  to  correspond  very 
nearly  with  the  quantity  of  metal  M  produced ;  if  it  does, 
the  assay  must  be  correct. 

A  rigorous  correspondence  between  the  two  numbers, 
however,  cannot  always  be  obtained,  because  the  iron  is  not 
pure,  but  always  contains  carbon,  so  that  in  ordinary  assays 
the  peroxide  of  iron  loses  but  from  twenty -eight  to  twenty- 
nine  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  iron  remaining  in  the 
slag  makes  up  in  part  for  the  carbon  combined  with  the 
metal  reduced ;  but  when  the  assay  has  been  made  with 
a  suitable  flux,  the  quantity  of  oxide  remaining  is  very 
small,  and  never  exceeds  one  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  slag.  When  the  iron  is  in  an  unknown  degree  of 
oxidation,  the  loss  0  produced  in  the  assay  gives  the  degree, 
if  it  has  been  made  without  accident ;  but  if  there  is  any 
doubt,  and  the  result  is  of  importance,  the  assay  must  be 
recommenced  for  verification.  If  the  ferruginous  matter 
contain  manganese,  and  if  that  metal  be  in  the  state  of 
protoxide,  the  verification  just  described  can  be  made  with- 
out modification,  because  the  manganese  dissolved  in  the 
slag  is  always  at  the  .miniinum  of  oxidation  :  and  when,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  flux  is  employed,  the  amount  reduced 
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is  of  no  consequence.  But  when  the  manganese  is  in  the 
state  of  red  oxide,  it  parts  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen on  being  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  oxidation,  and 
which  quantity  is  estimated  in  the  loss  0,  so  that  a  perfectly 
accurate  verification  cannot  be  made.  Nevertheless,  the 
difference  between  the  loss  0,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
calculated  from  the  metal  M,  cannot  be  very  great,  because 
the  red  oxide  of  manganese  Idses  but  "068  of  oxygen  in  its 
transformation  to  protoxide. 

If  the  assay  has  been  made  with  care,  the  loss  of  oxygen 
indicates  the  amount  of  iron  in  a  very  approximate  manner, 
and  nearly  always  with  an  exactitude  which  is  surprising  to 
those  not  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  operation. 

Titanic  acid  behaves  in  iron  assays  exactly  as  the  oxides 
of  manganese ;  it  disengages  at  most  but  -06  of  oxygen 
when  dissolved  in  the  earthy  glasses  in  contact  with  char- 
coal. 

Thi?  Ibllowing  process  of  Professor  Abel  for  the  complete 
agsay  of  iron  and  iron  ores  is  of  great  interest,  and  therefore, 
may  find  here  a  proper  place. ;  It  is  extracted  from  the 
^'  Eeport  of  Experiments  on  Brit^h  Irons,  Ores,  and  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Cast-iron  Ordnan<j|.' 

'  In  conducting  a  large  series  oi  analytical  examinations 
of  a  quantitative  character,  which  have  been  undertaken, 
not  simply  to  furnish  results  of  scientific  interest,  but  with 
a  view  to  be  of  use  in  considerations  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, it  is  not  only  admissible,  but  necessary,  that  some  dis- 
crimination should  be  exercised  in  determining  the  extent 
of  detail  of  such  examinations,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  proper  knowledge  be  obtained  of  the  proportions  of  all 
the  important  and  characteristic  components  of  a  substance, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  great  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  time  and  labour  be  incurred  in  researches  on  the  exist- 
ence or  proportions  of  constituents  which  occur  in  minute 
quantities  in  the  substances  examined,  and  have  not  yet 
been  discovered  to  exert  any  influence  on  its  chemical  or 
physical  character. 

*  Thus,  the  existence  in  cast  iron  of  metals,  such  as  tita- 
nium, calcium,  magnesium,  nickel,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  has 
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been  traced  by  minute  analyses  of  various  samples  by 
different  chemical  authorities,  and  the  proportions  in  which 
they  occur  have  also  frequently  been  determined ;  but 
it  is  only  when  some  foreign  metal,  such  as  copper,  lead,  or 
arsenic,  has  been  found  to  exist  in  a  sample  of  cast  iron, 
in  a  larger  proportion  than  usual,  that  it  has  been  proved 
to  exert  some  marked  and  well-established  influence  over 
the  character  of  the  metal. 

'It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  inferred,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  that  modifications  in  the  properties  of 
cast  iron  are  not  dependent  upon  the  presence  or  absence 
of  minute  proportions  of  such  foreign  metals,  and  that  re- 
searches having  in  view  the  discovery  or  the  determination 
of  the  proportions  of  these  constituents,  do  not  at  present 
possess  any  practical  interest,  and  are  only  advisable  : 

'  1.  In  conducting  analyses  of  specimens  of  peculiar  in- 
terest for  purposes  of  scientific  record. 

*2.  In  undertaking  special  researches  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  these  constituents 
influence  the  properties  of  cast  iron. 

*  Such  researches  as  those  last  referred  to  are  unquestion- 
ably of  great  interest,  and,  if  pursued  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
may  possibly  lead  hereafter  to  important  practical  results. 
Their  objects  differ,  however,  from  those  of  the  investigation 
the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  this  Report,  and 
which  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  by  an 
application  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  cast  iron,  the  relative  qualities  of 
various  descriptions  of  pig  iron  submitted  by  numerous 
manufacturers. 

'  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  it  is  in  most  instances 
very  important  to  perform  complete  analyses  of  materials 
which  are  to  be  employed  for  the  extraction  of  metals :  for 
as  these,  at  the  high  temperature  necessary  in  the  process 
of  their  reduction  from  ores,  are  endowed  with  powerful 
afiinities  for  many  of  the  frequent  constituents  of  such  ores, 
their  properti^  will  sufler  more  or  less  important  modifica- 
tion by  union  with  some  of  these  components  in  the  course 
of  their  reduction. 
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'  The  quality  of  the  product  may  therefore  be,  to  some 
extent  (when  the  treatment  is  under  control),  predicted 
from  the  results  of  a  complete  examination  of  tJie  materials 
employed.  It  is,  consequently,  not  only  essential  to  ascer- 
tain the  general  composition  of  an  ore,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  auxiliary 
materials  (fluxes)  to  be  associated  with  it  in  the  reduction 
process,  but  it  is  also  of  considerable  importance  to  ascertain 
whether,  and  in  what  proportions,  such  constituents  (as 
foreign  metals,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus)  are  contained  in 
the  ores,  as  are  likely  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
product  and  exert  an  influence  upon  its  proi)erties. 

'  In  the  chemical  examination  of  the  large  series  of  iron 
samples  and  materials  employed  in  their  manufacture  the 
system  of  analysis  adopted  has  been  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples embodied  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

*  The  samples  of  ores  received  from  the  manufacturers  have 
been  all  submitted  to  complete  analysis,  excepting  in  the 
following  instances : — 

*  1.  In  one  or  two  cases  where  the  samples  were  found  to 
be  identical  in  character  with  some  of  the  series  of  ores 
recently  submitted  to  complete  analysis  at  the  Government 
School  of  Mines,  under  Dr.  Percy,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  published  in  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain." 

'The  close  resemblance  of  the  samples  to  those  above 
alluded  to  was  established  by  a  comparison  with  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  the  ores  in  the  Government  Eeport,  by  a 
careful  examination  of  them  made,  by  Mr.  Spiller,  who 
performed  a  large  number  of  Jthe  analyses  alluded  to  in 
that  Eeport  while  at  the  School  of  Mines,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  specimens  examined ;  and  lastly, 
by  a  determination  of  the  most  important  constituents  of 
the  samples  received  (e.g.  the  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphoric 
acid),  and  a  comparison  of  the  results  with  those  of  the 
published  analyses. 

'  In  these  instances,  as  a  complete  analysis  of  the  samples 
would  have  involved  a  very  considerable  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  time,  it  was  not  undertaken ;  but  the  detailed 
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analyses  of  the  ores,  to  which  the  samples  corresponded, 
have  been  extracted  from  the  Government  Eeport. 

*  2.  A  few  of  the  ores  received  had  been  submitted  to 
the  roasting  process.  As  the  effect  of  this  treatment  of  an 
ore  is  greatly  to  modify  its  original  composition,  partially 
expelling  certain  constituents,  and  altering  the  arrangement 
and  state  of  combination  of  others,  a  detailed  analysis  would 
afford  no  correct  indication  of  the  original  nature  of  the  ore. 
In  such  instances,  therefore,  it  was  only  considered  im- 
portant to  determine  the  per-centages  of  iron  and  of  those 
constituents  which  might  affect  the  quality  of  the  metal 
obtained  from  the  ore — the  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphur. 

'  3.  The  ores  sent  by  some  manufacturers  were  identical 
in  their  nature  with  those  from  other  works,  and  of  which 
complete  analyses  have  been  made.  In  these  instances  the 
most  important  constituents  of  the  samples  in  question  have 
alone  beien  determined,  references  having  been  made,  when 
needful,  to  the  full  analyses. 

*The  minerals  employed  as  fluxes  were  all  submitted 
to  complete  analysis,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  when 
their  identity  with  samples,  already  analysed  was  estabhshed 
by  the  determination  of  one  or  two  constituents. 

*  The  examination  of  the  fuel  was  partial,  the  only  im- 
portant object  being  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  might 
contain  mineral  matters  possibly  prejudicial  to  the  quahty 
of  the  metal  reduced  by  its  means.  The  examiiiatlpns 
therefore  included  determinations  of  the  amount  of  sulphur 
in  the  coal  or  coke,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
ash  furnished  by  incineration.  It  was  also  considered  in- 
teresting to  determine  the  amount  of  coke  furnished  by  the 
different  samples  of  coal. 

'  The  analyses  of  the  samples  of  iron  were,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  limited  in  most  instances  to  the  determination 
of  the  proportions  of  those  constituents  which  have  already 
been  satisfactorily  proved  to  exert  some  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  pig  iron,  or  on  the  results  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  subsequent  processes  of  manufacture. 

'The  constituents  in  question  are  manganese^  silicon^ 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  carbon. 
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*  With  reference  to  the  last  named  substance,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  almost  all  the  specimens  of  pig 
iron  examined  which  are  included  in  this  report  were  varie- 
ties of  grey  iron,  and  that  but  very  few  of  the  samples  con- 
tained any  appreciable  amount  of  carbon  in  the  combined 
form. 

*  It  was,  therefore,  of  no  importance  or  interest  to  deter- 
mine the  minute  portions  of  carbon  existing  in  the  samples 
in  the  latter  form,  and  this  was  proved  by  special  examina- 
tions of  a  few  of  the  light  grey  samples  of  the  series,  in 
which  the  amount  of  combined  carbon  was  not  found  to 
exceed  at  highest  0-35  per  cent. :  and  also  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  total  amount  of  carbon  in  a  sample  of  No.  1  pig 
iron,  the  result  obtained  being  identical  with  that  afforded 
by  the  direct  estimation  of  the  carbon  existing  as  graphite. 

*  In  two  or  three  instances  it  was  considered  interesting 
to  examine  specially  for  certain  foreign  metals  which  had 
been  found  to  exist  in  appreciable  quantities  in  some  of  tlie 
ores  from  which  the  samples  thus  examined  had  been  ob- 
tained. 

L  Analyses  of  the  Iron  Samples, 

*  Preparation  of  the  Sample. — Preparatory  to  its  examina- 
tion, the  metal  was  reduced  to  a  suitable  state  of  division 
by  boring,  turning,  or  planing.  In  the  case  of  white  iron 
it  was  broken  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  steel-crushing  mortar. 
It  was  considered  preferable  to  prepare  an  average  sample 
of  the  pig  by  boring  across  it,  so  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  graphite,  which  was  occasionally  concentrated  towards 
the  centre  of  the  pig,  might  be  included  in  the  sample. 
The  fine  borings  obtained  in  this  way  were  further  reduced 
when  necessary,  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  tritm*ation  in  a 
Wedgwood  mortar. 

'  Chemical  Analysis. — ^In  the  analysis  of  pig  iron  the 
proportion  of  the  following  constituents  were  usually  deter- 
mined :  manganese,  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  metals  such  as  arsenic,  lead,  and 
copper,  when  their  existence  in  appreciable  quantity  had 
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been  discovered  in  the  ores  from  which  the  iron  had  been 
obtained. 

'For  this  purpose  four  portions  were  usually  weighed 
out: — 

a.  100  grains,  for  sulphur,  carbon  existing  as  graphite, 
silicon,  and  manganese. 

b.  50  grains,  for  phosphorus. 

c.  50  to  100  grains,  for  determining  the  existence  and 
amount  of  combined  carbon. 

d.  500  grains,  for  metals  existing  in  the  iron  in  minute 
proportions. 

*  Sulphur. — 100  grains  of  the  iron  borings  were  slowly 
dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  evolved  gas 
being  passed  through  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  slightly 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  the  'sulphuretted  hydrogen,  dis- 
engaged together  with  hydrogen,  precipitated  the  sulphide 
of  lead,  which  was  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  burnt,  and 
subsequently  (in  the  customary  manner)  converted  into 
sulphate  of  lead,  from  the  weight  of  which  the  per-centage 
of  sulphur  was  calculated. 

'  The  contents  of  the  flask,  after  the  metal  had  been  fully 
acted  upon,  were  transferred  to  a  porcelain  basin  and  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  the  mass  digested  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  afterwards  added.  The  in- 
soluble residue  consisting  of  silicic  acid  and  graphite,  was 
collected  on  a  filter,  the  filtrate  being  reserved  for  the 
estimation  of  manganese. 

'  Caeboit,  as  Gsaphits. — ^The  mixed  silicic  acid  and  gra- 
phite were  separated  by  the  action  of  a  warm  solution  of 
pure  potassa,  when  the  silicic  acid  was  dissolved,  the  graphite 
which  remained  insoluble  was  again  collected,  washed  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  and  dried.  It  was 
afterwards  carefully  removed  from  the  paper  by  scraping 
with  a  knife  blade,  and  transferred  to  a  platinum  crucible, 
in  which,  after  exposure  for  some  time  to  about  300°  F.,  it 
was  weighed.  Upon  subsequently  burning  the  graphite  in 
a  muffle,  it  usually  left  a  very  small  quantity  of  reddish  ash, 
which  was  deducted  from  the  former  weight. 

*  SiLicoH. — The  amount  of  silicic  acid,  dissolved  by  the 
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potassa,  was  recovered  in  the  usual  manner,  by  evaporation 
with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  residue  was  digested  with  water 
collected,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  amount  of 
the  silicon  in  the  iron  was  calculated  from  the  sihcic  acid 
obtained. 

'  Mavgavsss. — The  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  separated 
from  the  silicic  acid  and  graphite,  was  divided  into  two 
equal  portions,  one  of  which,  representing  50  grains  of  iron, 
was  always  sufficient  for  the  estimation  of  the  manganese. 
The  iron  in  the  liquid  having  been  per-oxidised  by  boiling 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  and  adding  occasionally  a 
little  chlorate  of  potassa,  the  add  was  to  a  great  extent 
neutralised  by  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Suffi- 
cient acetate  of  ammonia  was  afterwards  added  for  the 
conversion  of  the  chloride  of  iron  into  acetate,  and  the 
liquid  was  boiled,  when  the  iron  was  completely  separated 
as  insoluble  basic  acetate.  The  filtrate  containing  the 
manganese  was  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and, 
after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  bromine,  set  aside 
for  about  eighteen  hours.  The  hydrated  binoxide  of 
manganese  which  had  separated  from  the  hquid,  was 
afterwards  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  at  a  high 
temperature,  when  it  was  weighed  as  manganoso-manganic 
oxide  (MUgOJ,  which  furnished,  by  calculation,  the  quantity 
of  manganese. 

^  Fhosfhokus. — For  the  estimation  of  phosphorus,  50 
grains  of  the  iron  borings  were  acted  upon  with  warm  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask  with  a  long  neck,  and,  after 
complete  solution  of  the  metal,  the  contents  of  the  flask 
were  transferred  to  a  porcelain  basin  and  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  the  residue  was  moistened  with  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  again  evaporated,  so  as  thoroughly 
to  expel  nitric  acid.  The  residue  then  obtained  was  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  diluted,  filtered, 
nearly  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  iron 
in  solution  reduced  to  protoxide  by  the  addition  of  sulphite 
of  ammonia  to  the  gently  heated  liquid,  and  the  subsequent 
careful  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  expel  excess  of 
sulphurous  acid.    Acetate  of  ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of 
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solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  were  then  added,  and 
the  liquid  boiled,  when  the  phosphoric  acid  was  pre- 
cipitated as  basic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  with 
some  basic  acetate.  The  liquid  was  rapidly  filtered,  with 
as  little  exposure  to  the  air  as  possible,  the  precipitate 
was  sUghtly  washed  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  solution  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a 
mixture  '  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonia  added ; 
it  was  then  gently  lieated,  to  ensure  the  conversion  of  the 
phosphate  into  sulphide  of  iron.  The  latter  was  after- 
wards removed  by  filtration,  washed  with  dilute  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  was  precipitated 
from  the  solution  in  the  usual  manner  as  ammonio-phos- 
phate  of  magnesia,  and  weighed  as  pyro-phosphate  of 
magnesia,  from  the  amount  of  which  the  phosphorus  was 
calculated. 

^CoKBiKED  Cakbok. — ^Aftcr  numerous  comparative  trials 
of  the  several  methods  in  common  use  for  determining 
the  total  amount  of  carbon  in  cast  iron,  that  which  was 
ultimately  adopted  (after  necessary  experiments  had  fully 
established  its  accuracy)  consisted  in  dissolving  the  metal  in 
an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  collecting  and  wash- 
ing the  insoluble  residue  which  remained  after  the  complete 
action  of  this  solvent,  and  submitting  it,  when  dry,  to 
combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  current  of  oxygen, 
the  source  of  heat  employed  being  the  gas  combustion 
furnace.  The  total  amount  of  carbon  in  the  iron  was  then 
calculated  fi'om  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by 
solution  of  potassa  in  the  usual  manner.  The  carbon, 
existing  in  a  state  of  combination  with  the  iron,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  excess  which  this  process  afforded  over  that 
of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  carbon  as  graphite,  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

^  HnruTE  Propobtiohs  or  Fobeioh  Mxtals. — About  400  or 
500  grains  of  the  iron  were  employed  in  the  examination 
for  metals  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  e.g.^  lead, 
copper,  arsenic,  &c.  The  iron  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution,  diluted  and  partly  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  sulphur- 
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etted  hydrogen.  After  saturation  with  the  gas,  the  liquid 
was  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  hours,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  sediment  which  had  subsided  was  examined  for 
metals  by  the  ordinary  analytical  processes. 

n. — Analysis  of  the  Iron  Ores. 

*  The  analytical  processes  employed  for  the  separation  of 
the  various  constituents  occurring  in  iron  ores  were,  in  great 
measure,  identical  with  those  employed  in  the  examination 
of  metallic  iron.  Thus,  the  estimation  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese was  conducted  in  a  precisely  similar  manner ;  and, 
with  the  exception  that  no  process  of  reduction  was  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  clay  ironstones  and  other  ores  con- 
taining the  iron  already  in  a  state  of  protoxide,  the  phosphoric 
acid  was  determined  by  the  same  process  as  that  employed 
for  the  estimation  of  phosphorus  in  pig  iron.  The  amount 
of  metallic  iron,  and  its  condition  of  oxidation  in  the  ore, 
were  determined  by  Marguerite's  volumetrical  method, 
with  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa ;  while 
the  proportions  of  lime  and  magnesia,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
hygroscopic  and  combined,  insoluble  residue,  and  the 
nature  of  this  latter,  were  determined  by  following  the  ana- 
lytical processes  invariably  employed  in  mineral  analyses 
of  this  description. 

'  Sulphur  was  estimated  by  fusion  of  the  ore  (or,  in  the 
case  of  clay  ironstone  of  the  clay  only)  with  a  mixture  of 
pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre ;  the  sulphuric  acid  being 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  from  the  acidified 
solution  of  the  fused  mass,  and  the  sulphate  of  baryta 
collected,  burnt,  and  weighed  as  usual.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  the  ironstone  was  examined  for  sulphuric 
acid,  but  it  was  seldom  that  more  than  a  trace  of  sulphur 
was  detected  in  that  form. 

III.  Analysis  of  the  Samples  of  Fluxes. 

'  These  materials,  consisting  of  limestone,  burnt  shale,  &c. 
were  analysed  by  a  method  precisely  similar  to  that  em- 
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ployed  in  the  examination  of  the  ores.  In  the  tabulated 
statement  showing  the  composition  of  the  limestones,  the 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  is,  in  some  few  instances, 
represented  by  the  difference,  after  the  whole  of  the  other 
constituents  had  been  determined.  In  such  cases  the  sum- 
total  of  constituents  is  necessarily  expressed  by  100  exactly.' 
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Fuchs'  Method. — A  suitable  quantity  (10  grs.)  of  the 
finely  pulverised  iron-ore  (pig-iron,  &c.),  is  dissolved  in  an 
excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting 
protochloride  of  iron  is  changed  into  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
by  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potash;  the  chlorine  is 
then  to  be  expelled  by  heating  the  liquid.  The  latter  is 
diluted  with  water,  and  perfectly  clean  strips  of  electrotyped 
copper  (15 — 20  grs.)  previously  exactly  weighed,  are  put 
into  it.  These  operations  must  be  done  in  a  glass  flask, 
tightly  closed  by  a  cork,  through  which  a  narrow  glass 
tube  passes.  The  liquid  is  now  heated  to  the  boihng-point, 
and  kept  at  this  temperature  till  the  original  dark-brown 
or  yellow  colour  of  the  liquid  changes  to  a  light-yellow 
green  or  light  blue-green  colour.  Then  all  the  sesquichlo- 
ride of  iron  will  be  reduced  to  protochloride  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  subchloride  of  copper.  The  open  part 
of  the  glass-tube  is  now  hermetically  closed,  and  the  liquid 
allowed  to  cool.  The  flask  is  then  filled  with  hot  water, 
and  the  Uquid  decanted  from  the  undissolved  copper.  The 
latter  is  washed,  first  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
afterwards  repeatedly  with  water;  it  is  then  dried  and 
weighed.  The  amount  of  iron  contained  in  the  assayed  sub- 
stance may  be  calculated  by  the  loss  of  copper,  that  amount 
of  iron  standing  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  dissolved 
quantity  of  copper  as  the  equivalent  of  iron  (28)  to  tlie 
equivalent  of  copper  (31*7).  28  parts  of  iron  correspond 
to  36  parts  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  to  40  parts  peroxide 
of  iron. 

Some  iron-ores  are  very  diflScultly  or  only  incompletely 
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dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  they  must  then  be  previously 
fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash. 

The  above  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  chemically 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  able  to  dissolve  copper 
without  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  and  that  this 
acid  dissolves  copper  if  peroxide  of  iron  is  present.  The 
quantity  of  copper  dissolved  is  then  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  peroxide  of  iron  present.  In  this  process 
protochloride  of  iron  and  subchloride  of  copper  are  formed, 
Fe^Cls  +  2  Cu  =  2FeCl  +  CujCl.  Two  equivalents  of  cop- 
per (63,4  parts)  therefore  reduce  1  equivalent  of  peroxide 
of  iron  (80  parts) ;  the  latter  containing  2  equivalents  of 
iron  (56  parts). 

In  case  the  iron  ore  contains  arsenic,  the  latter  must  be 
previously  removed  by  fusing  tlie  iron  ore  with  3  parts  dried 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  by  lixiviating  the  fused  mass. 

If  the  iron  ore  contains  titanium  it  will  be  necessary  to 
decompose  the  chloride  of  iron  by  copper  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature than  the  boihng-point. 

If  the  iron  ore  contains  peroxide  of  iron  together  with  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  the  same  process  may  be  used  to  determine 
the  quantities  of  both  combinations.  The  process  is  then  to 
be  performed  twice,  once  before  oxidation  and  the  second 
time  after  it.  The  first  operation  will  show  the  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  iron  which  the  iron-ore  originally  contained,  as 
the  copper  only  acts  upon  peroxide  of  iron,  and  not  upon 
protoxide  of  iron. 

Marguerite's  Process. — This  method  of  analysis  is 
based  on  the  reciprocal  action  of  salts  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron  and  mineral  chameleon  (permanganate  of  potash — KO, 
MujOj),  whereby  a  quantity  of  the  mineral  chameleon  is 
decomposed  exactly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  iron. 

Thus,  in  any  given  solution  of  iron  at  its  maximum  of 
oxidation,  such  as  it  more  commonly  exists  in  the  mineral 
it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  minimum  of  oxidation, 
and  then  to  add  gradually  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  of  a  known  strength.  As  long  as  a  trace  of  protox- 
ide remains  to  be  peroxidised  the  colour  of  the  chameleon 
is  destroyed  ;  but  it  is  at  length  noticed  that  the  colour  of 
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the  last  drop  added  is  no  longer  destroyed,  but  communi- 
cates a  pink  tint  to  the  whole  of  the  solution.  This  reaction 
indicates  that  the  operation  is  terminated,  and  the  quantity 
of  iron  in  solution  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  permanga- 
nate added. 

This  reaction  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

KO,Mn  A + lOFeCl  +  8HC1= 2Mna + KCl + 5Fe  A8H0. 

It  will  be  seen  that  1  equivalent  of  permanganate  of 
potash  is  capable  of  peroxidisinglO  equivalents  of  protoxide 
of  iron.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  solution 
of  the  iron  should  contain  a  sufficient  excess  of  acid  to  hold 
in  solution  the  peroxide  of  iron  formed,  and  also  the  protox- 
ide of  manganese  and  potash  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  permanganate. 

If  now  we  consider  the  various  operations  in  the  process, 
we  shall  find  they  consist  of  the  following : — 

1.  Dissolving  the  ore  in  an  acid  ;  hydrochloric  acid,  for 
example. 

2.  Treating  the  solution  of  the  persalt  of  iron  which 
results  by  sulphite  of  soda,  to  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  proto- 
salt,  and  to  boil  it  in  order  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphurous 
acid.* 

3.  Adding  afterwards  with  precaution  the  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  until  the  pink  tint  appears,  and 
then  reading  oflf  on  the  graduated  tube  the  number  of 
divisions  used. 

Now  it  will  be  perceived  there  are  two  conditions  to  ful- 
fil ;  the  first,  to  efiect  a  complete  reduction,  for  the  persalts 

*  As  it  is  important  to  employ  a  suiEcieiit  quantity  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  to 
Tender  the  reduction  of  the  persalt  of  iron  to  the  state  of  protosalt  complete, 
and  yet  to  leave  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  in  the  solution,  it  is 
advantageous  to  use  a  definite  and  hnown  (quantity.  For  this  purpose  4  oz.  of 
crvstallised  sulphite  of  soda  are  dissolved  m  a  (j[uart  of  water,  and  a  pipette 
which  contains  2  oz.  is  used  to  measure  the  quantity  added  to  each  assay.  87^ 
grs.,  which  are  contained  in  the  2  oz.  of  the  pipette,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
reduce  20  grs.  of  iron ;  but  this  excess  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  entire  reduc- 
tion of  the  persalt  to  protosalt  Metallic  zinc  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose, 
and,  accordmg  to  Heynolds  (Chemical  News,  November  5,  1864),  sulphurotted 
hydrogen  is  preferable  to  both.    Dr.  Percy  also,  recommends  zinc 
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of  iron  do  not  react  on  the  chameleon, — all  that  remained 
at  the  maximum  of  oxidation  will  escape  the  action  of  the 
chameleon,  and  consequently  will  not  be  estimated  aa 
iron ;  the  second,  to  expel  by  ebullition  the  whole  of  the 
sulphurous  acid  in  excess,  which,  in  contact  with  the  per- 
manganate, would  take  from  it  the  oxygen  necessary  to 
form  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  react  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  iron.  But  it  is  easily  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that 
the  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron,  treated  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sulphite  of  soda,  is  on  the  one  hand  completely 
reduced  to  its  minimum  of  oxidation,  and  on  the  other  hand 
does  not  contain  the  most  minute  trace  of  sulphurous  acid 
after  a  few  minutes'  ebullition. 

A  question  here  naturally  presents  itself,  whether  the 
salts  of  iron,  reduced  to  their  minimum,  do  not  absorb 
oxygen  again  with  great  rapidity,  and  thus  exert  an  influence 
on  the  results  of  the  analysis :  the  following  experiment, 
however,  will  remove  all  doubts  on  this  head: — ^At  this 
stage  of  the  operation  the  solution  was  exposed  to  the 
contact  of  air  for  four  hours,  and  the  test-liquor  then  added  ; 
a  quantity  of  this  was  required  exactly  equal  to  that  which 
was  necessary  when  the  analysis  was  prosecuted  without  any 
delay.  This  fact  proves  that  the  protosalts  of  iron  in  an 
acid  solution  are  converted  into  persalts  very  slowly. 

It  becomes  important  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  ores 
of  iron  there  may  not  exist  substances  capable  of  reacting 
on  the  chameleon  and  thus  rendering  the  estimation  of  the 
metal  erroneous. 

On  examining  the  composition  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  ores  described  by  various  authors,  and  particularly  by 
MM.  Berthier  and  Karsten,  we  find  that  they  are  most  ordi- 
narily composed  of  the  following  substances  : — 

Ores.  Metals. 


IroD.  Phosphoric  acid.                Cobalt. 

Manganese.  Lime.                                 Nickel. 

Zinc.  Alumina.                            Titanium. 

Arsenic  Magnesia.                          Chromium. 

Copper.  Silica.                                Tungsten. 

The  presence  of  zinc,  manganese,  titanium,  tungsten,  phos- 
phoric acid,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  silica,  do  not  at 
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all  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Cobalt,  nickel, 
and  chromium,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  colour  of  their 
solutions,  do  not  in  the  least  prevent  the  appreciation  of  the 
pecuhar  rose-pink  tint  of  the  mineral  chameleon. 

Arsenic  and  copper,  then,  are  the  only  substances 
among  those  capable  of  producing  a  discrepancy  in  the 
analysis  ;  as,  under  the  influence  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  the 
arsenic  acid  becomes  arsenious  acid,  and  the  salts  of  per- 
oxide of  copper  become  salts  of  the  protoidde,  and  after- 
wards withdraw  oxygen  irom  the  permanganate  of  potash. 

It  is  true  that  the  ores  containing  arsenic  are  of  httle 
importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  the  iron  pro- 
duced from  them  is  of  so  inferior  quahty  as  to  be  generally 
rejected  ;  nevertheless,  it  has  been  considered  right  to  give 
the  method  of  analysis  in  cases  where  it  occurs,  and  a  slight  i 

modification  of  the  general  process  is  sufficient. 

The  operation  is  carried  on  as  usual,  except  that,  after 
having  boiled  the  solution  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphurous  ^ 

acid,  a  piece  of  pure  laminated  zinc  is  added,  which,  acting 
upon  the  hydrochloric  acid,  disengages  hydrogen ;  arsenic  j 

and  copper  are  thereby  reduced  and  precipitated  in  the 
metallic  state.  When  the  solution  of  the  zinc  is  complete, 
the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  precipitated  particles  of 
arsenic  and  copper,  which  would  otherwise  be  re-oxidised  ; 
and,  after  washing  the  filter  three  or  four  times  with  common 
water,  the  addition  of  the  normal  test-hquor  is  proceeded 
with. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  permanganate  of  potash 
test-hquor  has  already  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Volu- 
metric Analysis. 

Permanganate  of  potash  is  a  preparation  of  great  sta- 
bihty,  and  may  be  preserved  for  a  very  long  time  without 
imdergoing  any  alteration,  provided  it  be  defended  from  the 
contact  of  organic  matters  and  kept  in  a  glass-stoppered 
bottle.  To  convert  its  solution  into  a  test^liquor  of  known 
value,  20  grs.  of  pure  iron,  such  as  pianoforte  wire,  are 
dissolved  in  about  1  oz.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  free 
from  iron ;  after  the  disengagement  of  the  hydrogen  has 
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ceased,  and  the  solution  is  complete,  the  liquid  is  diluted 
with  about  1  pint  of  water.* 

The  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  then  added, 
drop  by  drop,  until  a  slight  pink  colour  is  manifest,  and  the 
number  of  divisions  on  the  tube  necessary  to  produce  this 
eflfect  carefully  noted ;  this  number  is  then  employed  to 
reduce  into  weight  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  an  ora 

When  the  solution  of  chameleon  is  too  concentrated,  it  is 
easy,  by  adding  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  to  reduce  it 
to  one-half,  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth,  so  that  2  oz.  shall  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  20  grs.  of  iron. 

Freseniusf  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  de- 
termination of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  the 
foregoing  method.  This  process  was  long  considered 
to  be  the  most  convenient  and  best  for  the  estimation  of 
iron.  But  its  glory  is  now  departed,  since  Lowenthal  and 
Lenssen  have  shown  that  in  solutions  containing  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  it  is  essential  that  the  standardising  of  the  reagent 
and  the  actual  analysis  be  performed  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  regards  dilution,  amoimt  of  acid,  and  tempera- 
ture. Besides  the  proper  reaction,  lOFeO+MnjOjSsSFejO, 
2Mn  0,  the  collateral  reaction  7HC1 4-  Mn  A = 5C1  +  2Mna  + 
7H0  also  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  which  a  httle  chlo- 
rine is  hberated.  This  chlorine  does  not  oxidise  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron  in  the  case  of  considerable  dilution,  but  there 
occurs  a  condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  fluid  containing 
protoxide  of  iron,  chlorine,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is 
destroyed  by  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  either  body 
(Lowenthal  and  Lenssen).  But  since  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
serve the  above  condition  of  obtaining  correct  results,  the 
following  proceeding  is  adopted. 

'  Standardise  the  permanganate  by  means  of  iron  dissolved 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  make  the  iron  solution  to  be  tested 
up  to  \  litre,  add  50  c.c.  to  a  large  quantity  of  water  acidi- 
fied with  sulphuric  acid,  add  permanganate  from  burette, 
then  again  50  c.c.  of  the  iron  solution, permanganate  again,  &c. 

*  It  is  neceesarj  to  use  solutions  yexy  dilute  and  cold,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  from  reacting  on  the  chameleon  and  disengaging 
chloiine. 

t  Fresenius's  QwmHiatiw  Analysis^  4th  edition,  p.  191. 

T 
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&c.  The  numbers  obtained  at  the  third  and  fourth  time  are 
taken.  These  are  constant,  while  that  obtained  the  first 
time,  and  sometimes  also  the  second  time,  differs.  The 
result  multiplied  by  5  gives  exactly  the  quantity  of  perman- 
ganate proportional  to  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron 
present. 

*  I  believe  that  the  reason  why  the  attention  of  analysts 
was  not  previously  directed  to  the  important  influence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  this  process,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  customary  to  crystallise  the  permanganate  before  em- 
ploying it — the  crude  solution,  which  contains  much  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  being  used.  The  experiments  were  con- 
sequently performed  in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  even  when  sulphuric  acid  alone  was  employed  for 
dissolving  or  acidifying.  Hence  the  differences  between  the 
results  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  were 
not  so  large  as  they  are  now,  when  we  work  with  the  pure 
permanganate.' 

In  reference  to  this  process,  Mr.  J.  P.  Blunt  has  commu- 
nicated the  following  observations  to  the  '  Chemical  News.' 
'  In  the  course  of  some  late  experiments  on  the  estimation 
of  the  value  of  iron  ore  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
I  met  with  much  annoyance  from  the  inconstancy  of  the 
results  obtained.  The  reducing  agent  used  was  metallic 
zinc,  and  the  ore,  being  a  very  rich  protosesquioxide  con- 
taining nearly  65  per  cent,  of  iron,  required  a  large  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  for  its  decomposition,  and  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  zinc  for  its  reduction..  My  first  suspicions 
fell  upon  the  zinc,  and  I  accordingly  dissolved  a  little  of  it 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  when  the  solution  was  quite  com- 
plete, added  a  few  drops  of  the  permanganate  solution ;  the 
colour  immediately  disappeared,  and  a  strong  and  immistake- 
able  odour  of  chlorine  was  evolved.  This  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  my  failures  had  arisen  from  an  insufficient  dilu- 
tion of  the  hydrochloric  acid  used,  and  I  determined  to 
institute  experiments  with  the  object  of  discovering  what 
amount  of  dilution  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
decomposition  of  permanganate  of  potash  by  hydrochloric 
acid.     The  results  of  these  experiments  I  now  submit,  as  I 
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believe  that  it  is  not  generally  known  that  any  but  the 
strongest  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  such  an  effect, 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  may  preserve  those  engaged  in 
similar  inquiries  from  the  vexation  and  perplexity  to  which 
I  have  been  subjected. 

*Nine  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  prepared  of 
successive  degrees  of  dilution,  No.  1,  containing  1  part 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  1*45  specific  gravity,  to  1  part  of 
water.  JN'o.  9,  containing  1  part  of  the  same  acid  to  9  of 
water.  Three  or  four  drops  of  the  permanganate  solution 
were  mixed  with  each  ;  the  results  were  as  follows : — 

*  No.  1.  The  colour  disappeared  immediately. 

^  No.  2.  The  colour  disappeared  in  one  or  two  seconds. 
'  No.  3.  The  colour  disappeared  in  about  half  a  minute. 
'  No.  4.  The  colour  disappeared  in  one  minute  and  a  half. 

*  No.  5.  The  colour  disappeared  in  about  six  minutes. 

*  No.  6.  Just  coloured  after  nine  minutes. 

*  No.  7.  Eetains  its  colour  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  smells  strongly  of  chlorine  after  about  a  minute. 

'  No.  8.  Smells  of  chlorine  after  about  two  minutes. 

'  No.  9.  Smells  very  fidntly  after  three  minutes. 

'  In  inspecting  these  results  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  dilute  solution  of  permanganic  acid,  such  as  that  formed 
in  the  experiments,  decomposes  spontaneously  in  a  short 
time,  and  this  presents  oxygen  in  a  nascent  state  eminently 
fitted  for  the  decomposition  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  smell  of  chlorine  in  experiments  No.  6,  7,  8, 
and  9,  may  be  partially  attributed  to  this,  but  there  would  be 
great  danger  of  the  faint  colour- — ^which  is  sufficient  to  the 
practised  eye  to  show  the  completion  of  the  process  of  esti- 
mation— ^being  destroyed  by  such  a  solution  as  No.  5,  and  as 
drop  after  drop  was  added,  the  same  action  would  continue, 
and  would  seriously  vitiate  the  results.' 

Dr.  Penny's  Process. — The  following  method  of  determining 
the  amount  of  iron  in  a  sample  by  means  of  a  normal  solu- 
tion, hjis  been  contrived  by  Dr.  F.  Penny,  who  was  led  to 
substitute  bichromate  of  potash  for  permanganate  of  potash, 
as  recommended  by  Marguerite,  and  just  described.  The 
reason  of  employing  the  bichromate  is,  that  it  is  an  unchange- 
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able  sslt,  whilst  the  permanganate  sometimes  undergoes 
decomposition,  so  that  its  strength  is  variable,  and  each 
series  of  experiments  made  with  it  requires  a  separate  veri- 
fication by  means  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  iron.  This 
inconvenience  is  avoided  in  Dr.  Penny's  method,  which  is 
described  in  his  own  words  as  under : — 

'  In  the  first  series  of  experiments,  pure  harpsichord  wire 
was  dissolved  with  every  care  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  added  to  the  solution  until  the  con- 
version of  the  protochloride  of  iron  into  the  perchloride  was 
complete.     I  obtained  the  following  results  : 

Iron.  Bidiromate. 

'  Exp.      L    60    grains  required    44*4  grains. 

«       n.    ?»-7      „  „  86-2     „ 

„      III.    48-3      „  „  42-8     „ 

„      IV.    66-3      „         „  49-2     „ 

'  The  mean  of  these  results  is,  100  parts  of  iron  to  88-75 
of  bichromate. 

'In  the  second  series  of  experiments  protosulphate  of 
iron  was  employed.  This  salt  was  made  fi:om  protosulpliide 
of  iron,  and  purified  most  carefiiUy  by  repeated  crystal- 
lisation. A  known  quantity  of  it  was  dissolved  in  water, 
acidulated  with  either  pure  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  solution  treated  with  bichromate : — 

Snlpbate  of  Iron.  Bichromate. 

'  Exp.      L  100  grains  required  17-00  grains. 

„       IL  180      „         „  8210     „ 

„     III.  160      „  „  26-82     „ 

„      IV.  120      „         „  21-40     „ 

*  These  experiments  give  the  ratio  of  100  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  to  17'867  of  bichromate,  or  100  of  iron  to 
88-71,  which  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  mean  result 
obtained  with  the  metallic  iron.  Moreover,  I  performed  a 
series  of  similar  experiments  with  the  neutral  chromate  of 
potash,  and  obtained  results  completely  confirmatory  of  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  experiments.  We  may, 
therefore,  I  think,  safely  conclude  that  100  parts  of  metallic 
iron  correspond  to  88-75  of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
that  100  of  the  latter  are  equal  to  112-67  of  the  former. 

*  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  method  of  employ- 
ing the  bichromate  of  potash  for  the  determination  of  the 
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amount  of  iron  in  clay-band  and  black-band  ironstone.  I 
shall  be  purposely  minute,  as  I  particularly  desire  that  the 
process  may  be  serviceable  to  those  who,  from  their  pursuits 
in  life,  are  interested  in  the  value  and  quality  of  ironstone, 
and  vs^ho  may  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  analytical  ope- 
rations. 

'A  convenient  quantity  of  the  specimen  is  reduced  to 
coarse  powder,  and  one -half  at  least  of  this  still  further  pul- 
verised, until  it  is  no  longer  gritty  between  the  fingers.  The 
test  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  next  prepared.  44'4 
grs.  of  the  salt  in  fine  powder  are  weighed  out,  and  put  into 
an  alkalimeter  (graduated  into  100  equal  divisions),  and 
tepid  distilled  water  afterwards  poured  in  imtil  the  instru- 
ment is  filled  to  0.  The  palm  of  the  hand  is  then  securely 
placed  on  the  top,  and  the  contents  agitated  by  repeatedly 
inverting  the  instrument,  until  the  salt  is  dissolved  and  the 
solution  rendered  of  uniform  density  throughout.  It  is 
obvious  that  each  division  of  the  solution  thus  prepared 
contains  0*444  gr.  of  bichromate,  which  corresponds  to  ^  a 
grain  of  metallic  iron.  The  bichromate  of  potash  used  for 
this  process  must  of  cx)ur8e  be  purchased  pure,  or  made  so 
by  repeated  crystallisation,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly 
dried  by  being  heated  to  incipient  fusion. 

*  100  grs.  of  the  pulverised  ironstone  are  now  introduced 
into  a  Florence  flask,  with  1^  oz.  by  measure  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  ^  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Heat 
is  cautiously  applied,  and  the  mixture  occasionally  agitated, 
until  the  effervescence  caused  by  the  escape  of  the  carbonic 
acid  ceases ;  the  heat  is  then  increased,  and  the  mixture  made 
to  boil,  and  kept  at  moderate  ebullition  for  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  During  these  operations  it  will  be 
advisable  to  incline  the  flask,  in  order  to  avoid  the  projec- 
tion, and  consequent  loss,  of  any  portion  of  the  liquid  by 
spirting.  About  6  oz.  of  water  are  next  added,  and  mixed 
with  the  contents  of  the  flask,  and  the  whole  rapidly  trans- 
ferred to  an  evaporating  basin.  The  flask  is  rinsed  several 
times  with  water,  to  remove  all  adhering  solution. 

*  Several  small  portions  of  a  weak  solution  of  pure  red 
prussiate  of  potash  (containing  one  part  of  the  salt  to  40  of 
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water)  are  now  dropped  upon  a  white  porcelain  slab,  which 
is  conveniently  placed  for  testing  the  solution  in  the  basin 
during  the  next  operation. 

'The  prepared  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  the 
alkalimeter  is  then  added  very  cautiously  to  the  solution  of 
iron,  which  must  be  repeatedly  stirred,  and  as  soon  as  it 
assumes  a  dark  greenish  shade,  it  should  be  occasionally 
tested  with  the  red  prussiate  of  potash.  This  may  be  easily 
done  by  taking  out  a  small  quantity  on  the  top  of  a  glass 
rod,  and  mixing  it  with  a  drop  of  the  solution  on  a  porcelain 
slab.  When  it  is  noticed  that  the  last  drop  communicates 
a  distinct  red  tinge,  the  operation  is  terminated.  The  alkali- 
meter  is  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  number 
of  divisions  in  the  test-liquor  consumed  read  off.  This  num- 
ber multiplied  by  two  gives  the  amount  of  iron  per  cent,  in 
the  specimen  of  iron-stone,  assuming  that,  as  directed,  100 
grs.  have  been  used  for  the  experiment.  The  necessary 
calculation  for  ascertaining  the  corresponding  quantity  of 
protoxide  is  obvious. 

'  When  black-band  ironstone  is  the  subject  of  analysis, 
or  when  the  ore  affords  indications,  by  its  appearance  or 
during  the  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  that  it  contains 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter,  then  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  must  be  filtered  before  being 
transferred  to  the  basin,  and  the  filter,  with  the  insoluble 
ingredients  must  be  washed  in  the  usual  way  with  warm 
distilled  water,  shghtly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
until  the  filtrate  ceases  to  give  a  blue  colour  with  the  red 
prussiate  of  potash.  In  those  cases,  also,  where  the  presence 
of  iron  pyrites  in  the  ironstone  is  suspected,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  insoluble  matter  by  filtering  before 
applying  the  bichromate  solution ;  but  with  ironstones  in 
which  the  insoluble  ingredients  are  merely  clay  and  silica, 
filtration  is  not  essential. 

'  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  foregoing  process,  so  far  as  1 
have  described  it,  serves  for  the  determination  of  that  portion 
of  iron  only  which  exists  in  the  ore  in  the  state  of  protoxide. 
But  many  specimens  of  the  common  ironstone  of  this  country 
contain  appreciable  quantities  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which. 
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being  unacted  upon  by  the  bichromate  of  potash,  would 
escape  estimation  by  the  present  method.  By  an  addition 
and  easy  operation,  however,  the  amount  of  metallic  iron  in 
this  ingredient  may  be  likewise  determined.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  reduce  it  to  the  minimum  state  of  oxidation 
and  then  to  add  the  bichromate  as  previously  directed. 

'The  best  and  most  convenient  agent  for  effecting  the 
reduction  of  the  persalts  of  iron  is  sulphite  of  soda.  The 
only  precaution  to  be  observed  is  to  use  it  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, and  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  that  the  iron  solution 
contains  excess  of  acid.  When  the  reduction  is  complete,  a 
few  minutes'  ebullition  suffices  to  decompose  the  excess  of 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  effectually  to  expel  every  trace  of  sul- 
phurous acid. 

'  In  order  to  test  the  exactness  of  this  mode  of  estimating 
the  iron  of  the  peroxide,  I  made  several  experiments  with 
peroxide  prepared  from  known  quantities  of  pure  iron  wire. 
The  peroxide  was  thoroughly  washed,  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  reduced  with  sulphite  of  soda,  and  after  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  solution 
was  diluted  with  water  and  treated  with  bichromate  of 
potash.     I  select  three  of  the  experiments : — 

*  £zp.     L    10  grains  of  iron  consumed   8*87  of  bichromate. 
„      IL    18     „  „  „        16-94 

„    IIL    25     „  „  „        2216 

'  The  mean  of  aU  my  experiments  on  this  point  gives  the 
ratio  of  100  of  iron  to  88*6  of  bichromate,  which  is  in  close 
accordance  with  the  former  results. 

*  Whenever,  therefore,  the  ore  of  iron  contains  peroxide 
it  wUl  be  necessary  to  add  sulphite  of  soda  to  the  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  solution  before  the  addition  of  the  test-liquor  from 
the  alkalimeter.  The  sulphite  should  be  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  added  to  the  solution  of  iron  in  small 
successive  portions,  until  a  drop  of  the  liquor  gives  merely 
a  rose-pink  colour  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  which 
indicates  that  the  reduction  of  the  persalt  of  iron  is  suffi- 
ciently perfect.  The  liquor  is  now  heated  till  the  odour  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.     These  operations 
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should  be  performed  while  the  solution  is  in  the  flask,  and 
before  it  is  jfiltered  or  transmitted  to  the  basin. 

*  I  will  here  mention  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may 
not  be  fiilly  aware  of  the  reactions  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  that 
tl)e  existence  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  peroxide  in  the 
ironstone  may  be  readily  discovered  by  dissolving  (as 
directed  in  the  process)  39  or  40  grs.  of  the  ore  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  diluting  with  about  8  oz.  of  water,  filtering  and 
testing  a  portion  of  the  solution  with  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium. If  a  decided  dark  blood-red  colour  is  produced,  the 
quantity  of  peroxide  in  the  stone  must  be  determined  ;  but 
if  the  colour  is  only  light  red  or  rose-pink,  the  proportion  is 
exceedingly  small,  and  for  practical  purposes  not  worth  esti- 
mating. Of  course,  when  the  specimen  of  ironstone  has  an 
ochrey  or  a  reddish  appearance  on  the  surface  or  in  the 
fracture,  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  peroxide  is 
indicated,  and  its  exact  quantity  must  be  determined. 

'  In  conclusion,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  one  or  two 
circumstances  which  appear  at  first  to  militate  against  the 
accuracy  of  this  process.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
solutions  of  the  protosalts  of  iron  do  not  absorb  oxygen  so 
rapidly  from  the  air  as  to  influence  the  results  obtained  by 
this  method.  Marguerite  has  shown  (see  ante),  and  my  own 
observations  completely  confirm  his  statement,  that  protosalts 
of  iron,  in  an  acid  solution,  become  peroxidised  very  slowly ; 
and,  in  .a  particular  experiment,  I  found  that  contact  with 
the  air  during  several  hours  caused  no  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash  required.  As  the  process 
may  be  completed  in  a  few  minutes,  it  is  certain  that  no 
inaccuracy  can  arise  fi:om  this  cause. 

*  It  is  fdso  important  to  inquire  whether  the  chromic  acid 
in  the  chromates  of  potash  may  not  be  partially  deoxidised 
by  hydrochloric  acid  alone  without  the  presence  of  a  proto- 
salt  of  iron.  Such  a  reaction  would  obviously  give  rise  to 
a  serious  error.  It  is  well  known  that  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  rapidly  decomposes  the  chromic  acid  of  the 
chromates  when  aided  by  itie  application  of  heat  But  I 
have  satisfied  myself,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  this 
acid  exerts  very  little  appreciable  action  upon  dilute  solutions 
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of  the  cliromates  of  potash,  either  cold  or  warm,  and  that 
the  action  is  only  partial  even  after  contmued  ebullition ; 
so  that  the  present  method  is  free  from  inaccuracy  on  this 
account/ 

M.  Mittemwey's  Process. — M.  Moritz  Mittenzwey  has 
described  a  very  good  process  for  estimating  iron  by  means 
of  tannic  acid.  The  estimation  can  be  conveniently  made 
in  the  simple  apparatus  here  figured  and  described. 

The  air  in  a  bottle,  A,  fig.  76,  capable  of  holding  about  a 
litre  and  a  half,  communicates  wiUi  the  Ro.  re. 

atmosphere  by  the  bent  tubes,  B  and  c,  the 
latter  being  drawn  out  at  the  end  d  to  the 
diameter  of  about  one  or  one  and  a  half 
millimetres.  The  two  glass  tubes  are 
united  by  means  of  a  moderately  long 
piece  of  india-rubber  tubing,  B,  provided 
with  a  pinchcock,  F,  to  close  it ;  and  the 
lower  glass  tube  is  fixed  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  by  a  bored  cork,  or,  better, 
a  caoutchouc  stopper. 

In  executing  the  analysis  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  air  in  the  bottle  should  be 
perfectly  renewed,  and  the  temperature  of  all  reaching 
the  fluid  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  laboratory.  As  soon 
as  the  absorbing  hquid  (which  should  amount  to  150  or 
250  c.c.)  is  prepared,  the  bottle  should  be  perfectly  closed, 
and  then  the  pinchcock  opened  just  for  a  moment,  so 
that  the  pressure   of  the  internal  and   external  air  may 

Fio.  77. 


be  equalised.  The  absorption  of  the  oxygen  is  then 
hastened  by  strongly  shaking  the  bottle,  which  must  be 
wrapped  in  a  doth  to  avoid  raising  the  temperature  by  the 
warmth  of  the  hand.    After  each  shaking,  water  must  be 
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allowed  to  flow  into  the  bottle,  A,  from  a  weighed  quantity  in 
a  beaker,  B,  fig.  77,  so  that  the  fluid  in  the  two  vessels  may 
attain  the  same  level,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  experi- 
ment is  ended  when,  after  repeated  shakings,  no  more  water 
runs  from  B  to  A,  and  the  difierence  in  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  beaker  in  grammes  gives  the  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed  in  cubic  centimetres,  which  can  be  corrected  for 
the  standard  temperature  and  pressure. 

In  order  to  apply  this  to  the  estimation  of  iron  compounds 
these  must  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide  by  means  of 
zinc,  and  the  excess  of  acid  neutralised  with  caustic  potash 
or  soda.  (Ammonia  and  the  carbonated  alkalis  must  be 
avoided.)  The  solution  is  then  poured  into  the  absorption- 
flask,  and  pieces  of  potash  wrapped  in  paper  are  then  dropped 
in.  The  absorption  is  complete  in  a  very  short  time.  For 
accuracy  this  process  is  second  to  none,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  that  of  Marguerite  and  Fuchs, 
since  it  requires  fewer  precautions.  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of 
protoxide  which  contained  1-395  Fe  absorbed  in  three 
experiments  148-0  c.c,  148*44  c.c,  and  1484  cc.  of  oxygen 
at  19°  C. ;  the  mean  =  148-2&^c.c.,  which  at  this  tempera- 
ture weigh  0-1987  gramme,  ans^^t^ing  in  1*391  grammes  of 
iron. 

4.  Titration  of  Iron  by  Protochloride  of  Tin. — ^Mr.  Sutton, 
in  his  excellent '  Volumetric  Analysis '  before  quoted,  gives 
the  following  directions  for  the  direct  titratioij  of  iron  by 
protochloride  of  tin. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  reaction  is,  in  fact,  simply 
a  reversion  of  the  ordinary  process  by  permanganate  and 
bichromate.  In  the  case  of  these  two  reagents,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  given  up  by  them  is  the  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  iron,  whereas  with  protochloride  of.  tin,  it  is  the  amount 
taken  up  by  it  that  answers  the  same  purpose. 

Fresenius  (in  his  'Zeitschrift  fiir  Analytische  Chemie,' 
part  1,  page  26)  has  recorded  a  series  of  experiments  made 
on  the  weak  points  of  this  process,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  is  most  accurate  and  reliable  with  proper  care,  with- 
out which,  of  course,  no  analytical  process  whatever  is 
worth  anything.   The  summary  of  his  paper  is  as  follows : — 
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V  a.  A  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron  of  known  strength  is 
first  prepared,  by  dissolving  10-03  grm.  fine  pianoforte  wire 
(  =  l0  grm.  pure  iron)  in  pure  hydrochloric  add,  adding 
chlorate  of  potash  to  complete  oxidation ;  boiling"  till  the 
excess  of  chlorine  is  removed,  and  diluting  the  solution  to 
1  litre., 

b.  A  dear  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  of  such  strength 
that  about  equal  volumes  of  it  and  the  iron  solution  are 
required  for  the  complete  reaction. 

c.  A  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  containing 
about  0*005  grm.  iodine  in  1  c.c.  (if  the  operator  has  the 
ordinary  decinormal  iodine  solution  at  hand,  it  is  equally 
applicable.)    The  operations  are  as  follows : 

1.  1  or  2  c.c.  of  the  tin  solution  are  put  into  a  beaker 
with  a  little  starch  hquor,  and  the  iodine  solution  added 
fi:-om  a  burette  till  the  blue  colour  occurs ;  the  quantity  is 
recorded, 

2.  10  c.c.  of  the  iron  solutions  01  grm.  iron,  are  put  into 
a  small  flask  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  to 
gentle  boiling  (preferably  on  a  hot  plate),  the  tin  solution 
is  then  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  burette  until  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  solution  is  nearly  destroyed,  it  is  then  added 
drop  by  drop,  waiting  after  each  addition  until  the  colour  is 
completely  gone  and  the  reduction  ended.  If  this  is  care- 
fully managed  there  need  be  no  more  tin  solution  added 
than  is  actually  required ;  however,  to  guard  against  any 
error  in  this  respect,  the  solution  is  cooled,  a  little  starch 
liquor  added,  and  the  iodine  solution  added  by  drops  until 
a  permanent  blue  colour  is  obtained.  As  the  strength  of 
the  iodine  solution  compared  with  the  tin  has  been  found  in 
1,  the  excess  of  tin  solution  corresponding  to  the  quantity 
used  is'  deducted  from  the  original  quantity,  so  that  by  this 
means  the  vohjme  of  tin  solution  corresponding  to  O'l  grm. 
iron  is  found. 

The  operator  is,  therefore,  now  in  a  position  to  estimate 
any  unknown  quantity  of  iron  which  may  exist,  in  a  given 
solution,  in  the  state  of  peroidde,  by  means  of  the  solution  of 
tm.  '      • 

If  the  iron  should  exist  partly  or  wholly  in  the  state  of 
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protoxide,  it  must  be  oxidised  by  the  addition  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  boiling  to  dissipate  the  excess  of  chlorine,  as 
described  in  2. 

Example  :  10  c.c.  of  iron  solution,  containing  0*1  grm.  iron, 
required  15  c.c.  of  tin  solution. 

A  solution,  containing  an  unknown  quantity  of  iron,  was 
then  taken  for  analysis,  which  required  12  cc,  consequently, 
a  rule  of  three  sum  gave  the  proportion  of  iron  as  follows  : — 

15  :  01  grm.  ::  12  :  008  grm. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  solution  of  tin  is  not 
permanent,  consequently  it  must  be  tested  every  day  afresh. 
Two  conditions  are  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  accurate 
results. 

1st.  The  iron  solution  must  be  tolerably  concentrated, 
since  the  end  of  the  reduction  by  loss  of  colour  is  more 
distinct;  and,  further,  the  dilution  of  the  liquid  to  any 
extent  interferes  with  the  quantity  of  tin  solution  necessary 
to  effect  the  reduction.  Fresenius  found  that  by  diluting  the 
10  cc.  of  iron  solution  with  30  cc.  of  distilled  water,  ^  of 
a  c.c.  more  was  required  than  in  the  concentrated  state. 
This  is,  however,  always  the  case  with  protochloride  of  tin 
in  acid  solution,  and  constitutes  the  weak  point  in  Streng's 
method  of  analysis  by  its  means ;  it  would  seem  that  dilu- 
tion either  predisposed  it  to  rapid  oxidation,  or  that  water 
had  the  power  within  itself  to  communicate  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  to  it. 

2nd.  The  addition  of  the  tin  solution  to  the  iron  must  be 
so  regulated  that  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  iodine  is 
necessary  to  estimate  the  excess — if  this  is  not  done  another 
source  of  error  steps  in,  namely  the  influence  which  dilution, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  presence  of  great  or  small  quantities 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  other,  are  known  to  exercise 
over  this  reaction  ;  practically  it  was  foimd  that  where  the 
addition  of  tin,  to  the  somewhat  concentrated  iron  solu- 
tion, was  cautiously  made  so  that  the  colour  was  just  dis- 
charged, the  mixture  then  rapidly  cooled,  starch  added,  and 
iodine  till  blue,  that  the  estimation  was  as  reliable  as  by  any 
other  method. 
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The  following  examples  are  from  Fresenius. 

The  standard  iron  solution  contained  10  grm.  in  the  litre ; 
10  C.C.  were  therefore  equal  to  0*1  grm.  iron.  1  c.c.  tin 
solution  required  3"62  c.c.  iodine. 

Exp.  1.  9-97  c.c.  of  the  above  iron  solution  required 
11'6  C.C.  tin  solution  and  1*23  c.c.  iodine. 

Exp.  2.  9-87  C.C.  iron  solution  required  11-26  cc.  tin  and 
0-44  c.c.  iodine.  Calculated  for  0-1  grm.  iron,  the  above 
experiments  show  that — 

1  =  11*294  cc  tin  solution 

2  =  11-287         „        „ 
Mean  11-2905       ,,       „ 

3'8204  grm.  brown  haematite  ore  was  heated  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  until  decomposed,  then  diluted 
somewhat,  filtered,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  500  cc. 

Exp.  1.  100  cc.  required  43-69  cc.  tin  solution  and 
0-26  cc  iodine. 

Exp.  2.  100  cc  required  4415  cc  tin  and  212  cc. 
iodine,  therefore, — 

1  =  43-62  cc  tin  solution 

2  =  43-57         „        „ 
Mean  43*60         ,,        ,, 

The  following  equation  expresses  the  result. 

11-2905  SnQ  :  O'l  Fe  ::  4360  : ^=0-3862  grm.  iron  in 
100  c  c  or  50-54  per  cent,  of  iron  in  the  ore. 

A  determination  of  the  iron,  in  the  same  sample  of  ore,  by 
permanganate,  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  gave  50*58 
per  cent 

The  tin  solution  is  best  prepared  by  placing  fragments  of 
pure  tin  at  the  bottom  of  a  beaker,  laying  a  small  platinum 
crucible  or  cover  upon  them,  and  covering  the  whole  with 
equal  parts  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  water :  a  large 
watch-glass  or  porcelain  capsule  should  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  beaker,  to  exclude  air  and  prevent  loss  by  spirting. 

The  contact  of  the  platinum  with  the  tin  sets  up  a  galvanic 
current  which  materially  hastens  the  solution  of  the  tin 
without  at  all  affecting  the  platinum ;  when  the  acid  is  all 
saturated,  it  may  be  poured  off  and  fresh  added  until  suflSicient 
solution  has  been  obtained.     The  whole,  freely  acidified  and 
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diluted  to  a  convenient  strength,  should  be  placed  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle,  with  a  few  fragments  of  tin ;  its  strength, 
which  is  constantly  lessening  to  a  slight  extent,  must  be 
found  before  using  it. 

Quantitative  Determination  of  all  the  Constituents  usually 
present  in  an  Iron  Ore. — ^The  ordinary  constituents  of  clay 
ironstone  (which  is  about  the  most  complex,  and  the  detail 
of  whose  analysis  wiU  be  the  most  useful)  are  the  per-  and 
protoxides  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  alumina,  magnesia, 
hrae,  potash,  soda,  sulphur,  phosphoric  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
silica,  and  water. 

Some  iron  ores  dissolve  very  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid 
or  in  aqua  regia  ;  others  do  not,  even  when  they  are  in  a 
very  fine  state  of  division ;  but  all  do  readily  after  fusion 
with  an  alkah,  or  an  alkaUne  carbonate, — as  of  potash  or 
soda,  hence  it  is  advisable  to  fuse  the  finely  pulverised  ore 
with  an  alkali  previous  to  attempting  its  solution  in  an  acid. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  iron,  the  author  recom- 
mends Dr.  Penny's  process. 

Determination  of  Silica^  Oxide  oflron^  and  Oxide  of  Man- 
ganese.— ^The  ore  must  be  reduced  to  the  finest  possible 
state  of  division,  a  small  quantity  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and 
l)oiled  for  some  time  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  it  com- 
pletely decomposes  it  need  not  be  submitted  to  fusion  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  100  grains  may  be  at  once  weighed 
off,  and  treated  in  a  Florence  flask  with  about  2  ounces  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  gradually  heated  to  ebullition,  and  that 
temperature  maintained  until  perfect  decomposition  has 
ensued.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ore  does  not  completely 
decompose,  100  grains  must  be  carefully  mixed  with  500  or 
600  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  placed  in  a  platinum  cruci- 
ble and  fused  at  a  bright  red  heat;  the  fusion  must  continue 
about  half  an  hour.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the 
platinum  crucible,  previous  to  its  introduction  into  the  furnace, 
must  be  placed  in  one  of  clay  furnished  with  a  cover,  to 
protect  it  from  the  injurious  effect  of  contact  with  the  fiiel. 

When  the  platinum  crucible  and  its  contents  are  cold,  it 
is  placed  in  a  large  evaporating  basin,  and  pure  dUute  hy- 
drochloric acid  poured  over  it :  the  fused  mass  dissolves 
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with  effervescence,  and  more  acid  must  be  gradui 
as  seems  necessary,  until  no  further  action  takes  pi 
solution  being  finished,  the  crucible  is  removed 
with  distilled  water,  and  the  whole,  together  with 
ings,  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  solution  obtaii 
first  case,  in  which  the  ore  was  wholly  decomposal 
drochloric  acid  alone,  is  also  to  be  evaporated  tc 
The  object  of  this  evaporation  is  the  conversion  of 
the  ore  may  contain  from  a  partially  soluble  to  a  c 
insoluble  state,  so  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  coll 
weighed. 

Towairds  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  partially-d 
must  be  continually  stirred,  in  order  to  prevent  loa 
spirting  which  will  otherwise  take  place.  When 
contents  of  the  basin  are  moistened  fio.  ts. 

with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
whole  left  to  itself  for  about  one 
hour.  It  is  then  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  gently 
warmed  and  thrown  upon  a  filter. 
Every  constituent  of  the  ore,  with 
the  exception  of  the  siUca,  will  pass 
through  the  filter  in  a  liquid  state. 
The  sihca  remaining  in  the  filter  is 
to  be  well  washed  with  hot  water, 
dried,*  ignited  in  a  platinum  cruci- 
ble, and  wdghed. 

To  the  liquid  filtered  fi-om  the  ' 
silica  and  with  which  the  washings  have  been  ino 
add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  boil ;  when 
gradually  pure  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta 
excess,  which  point  may  be  ascertained  by  cessatioi 
vescence,  and  by  some  of  the  carbonate  remainii 
solved.  The  whole  is  now  to  be  kept  at  a  gentL 
about  an  hour,  and  then  poured  on  a  filter,  in  whic 

'  The  most  conv enisnt  form  of  epponttoa  for  diriiiK  pracipit&te 
in  aoalrms,  u  a  little  vftter-oTeu,  called  a  '  wktei-bKth '  (see  fig.  7 
eista  of  a  doable  box  of  copper  or  tia  pUte  about  tax  incbes  aquarc; 
Ijetween  the  choogi,  irhich  b  kept  m  a  state  of  ebullition  dj  xsu 
flame  at  i^iirit  lampL 
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main  the  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
together  with  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta  employed. 
The  liquid  which  has  passed  through  the  filter  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  covered  with  a  glass  plate 
to  exclude  air,  and  left  to  itself  for  four  or  five  hours.  If 
any  manganese  were  present  in  the  ore,  it  will  now  be 
thrown  down  as  a  flesh-red  precipitate,  which  must  be  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  washed,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  excess  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  added  :  carbonate  of  manganese  is  precipitated, 
which  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited  and 
weighed  as  red  oxide,  every  100  parts  of  which  correspond 
to  93  parts  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  in  which  state  it 
usually  exists  in  the  ore.  The  weight  so  obtained  gives 
the  percentage.  The  mixed  precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron, 
alimiina,  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  phosphoric  acid  remaining 
on  the  filter,  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  amount  of  iron  ascertained  by  Dr.  Penny's 
process,  as  already  described.  As  the  iron  is  in  the  state  of 
peroxide,  its  reduction  to  protoxide  must  be  effected  by 
sulphite  of  soda,  according  to  the  method  already  given. 

Determination  of  Lime  and  Magnesia^  and  part  of  Phos- 
phoric Acid. — ^Dissolve  another  100  grains  of  ore  with  the 
precautions  already  pointed  out,  only  in  this  case  the  sihca 
may  be  rejected,  and  treat  the  solution  by  the  following 
process,  which  was  contrived  by  Fresenius  : — 

The  solution  is  heated  to  ebullition  in  a  flask,  and  reduced 
with  sulphite  of  soda,  then  precipitated  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  boiled  with  excess  of  caustic  soda  until  the  preci- 
pitate appears  black  and  granular.  It  is  allowed  to  subside, 
the  clear  liquid  poured  off*,  the  precipitate  washed  by  de- 
cantation  with  hot  water,  and  finally  brought  upon  a  filter 
of  close  texture  and  washed  with  hot  water. 

Treatment  of  the  Precipitate. — ^The  precipitate  is  again 
transferred,  together  with  the  filter,  into  the  flask,  and  di- 
gested with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  no  more  black  par- 
ticles are  perceptible  it  is  fiiltered  ;  the  filter  is  left  whole,  a 
little  water  poured  over  it,  and  the  flask  inchned  so  that  it 
remains  hanging  by  the  side  while  the  liquid  runs  off*:  in 
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this  manner  it  may  be  quickly  and  completely  washed.  The 
filtered  solution  is  reduced  with  sulphite  of  soda,  heated  to 
boiling,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  chlorine  water,  then 
with  an  excess  of  acetate  of  soda ;  and  when  the  Uquid  or 
precipitate  has  not  a  reddish  tint,  chlorine  water  is  added 
until  this  is  the  case.  The  whole  is  boiled  until  the  precipi- 
tate has  separated,  filtered  hot,  and  the  precipitate,  consist- 
ing of  phosphate  and  some  basic  acetate  of  the  peroxide  of 
iron,  washed. 

To  the  solution  just  filtered  from  the  phosphate  of  iron, 
add  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  filter  while 
hot;  this  removes  manganese  and  iron,  leaving  lime  and 
magnesia  alone  in. solution.  The  whole  is  filtered  while 
hot,  and  the  precipitate  remaining  on  the  filter  rejected. 
To  the  filtered  solution  is  added  excess  of  solution  of  oxalate 
of  ammonia :  this  throws  down  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime, 
which  must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  ig- 
nited at  a  low  red  heat.  The  residue  is  now  carbonate  of 
hme,  every  100  parts  of  which  correspond  to  56*29  parts  of 
lime. 

To  the  solution  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
which  contains  the  magnesia,  add  excess  of  phosphate  of 
soda,  agitate  briskly,  and  set  aside  for  twelve  hours ;  then 
collect  the  crystalline  precipitate  of  ammonio-phosphate  of 
magnesia  on  a  filter,  wash  it  with  water  containing  a  httle 
ammonia,  dry  and  ignite  it ;  weigh  the  resulting  pyro-phos- 
phate  of  magnesia :  every  100  parts  correspond  to  36*67 
parts  of  magnesia. 

The  precipitate  containing  the  perphosphate  and  basic 
acetate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reduced 
with  sulphite  of  soda,  boiled  for  some  time  with  excess  of 
caustic  soda,  and  filtered.  The  filtered  solution  which  con- 
tains the  phosphoric  acid  is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  placed  aside  for  future  operation. 

Treatment  of  the  alkaline  solution  poured  off  from  the  first 
black  precipitate.  Determination  of  Alumina  and  remainder 
of  Phosphoric  Acid. — The  solution  is  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  little  chlorate  of  potash  added,  and  then 
boiled ;  it  is  then  precipitated  with  ammonia  (avoiding  a 

u 
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large  excess),  and  chloride  of  barium  added  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  appears.  After  digesting  for  some  time  it  is 
filtered.  The  precipitate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the 
alumina  and  phosphoric  acid,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  a  little  water,  and  dissolved  in  as  Uttle  hydrochloric 
acid  as  possible.  The  solution  is  saturated  with  precipitated 
carbonate  of  baryta,  gently  warming ;  an  excess  of  caustic 
soda  is  added,  and  the  heat  still  kept  up.  Any  baryta  con- 
tained in  the  solution  is  removed  by  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  is  added  until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place. 
The  whole  of  the  alumina  is  now  in  solution,  and  the  whole 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate. 

The  solution  is  rendered  acid  with  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid,  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
precipitated  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours ;  after  which  the  precipitated  alumina  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed : 
its  amount  represents  the  per-centage  of  alumina  in  the  ore. 

The  precipitate  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  baryta  precipitated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  is  added  until  no  further  precipitate 
ensues  ;  the  liquid  and  precipitate  placed  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion until  the  former  is  quite  bright :  it  is  then  filtered,  and 
to  the  filtered  Hquid  is  added  the  small  portion  reserved,  as 
before  directed  :  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  mixture, 
then  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  lastly  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  the  ammo- 
nio-phosphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  washed,  dried,  and 
ignited,  with  the  precautions  already  pointed  out.  Every 
100  parts  correspond  to  63*33  parts  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Determination  of  Potash  and  Soda. — If  the  ore  be  com- 
pletely decomposible  by  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  at  once 
100  grains  in  that  liquid  ;  if  not,  fuse  the  same  quantity  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  hydrate  of  baryta  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible :  treat  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  the  siUca 
precisely  as  already  described.  To  the  filtered  solution  add 
an  excess  of  baryta  water  ;  this  precipitates  everything  but 
the  potash  and  soda  and  part  of  the  lime.  Throw  the  whole 
on  a  filter,  well  wash  the  precipitate,  and  add  the  washings 
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to  the  bulk  of  the  filtered  hquid ;  to  which  add  excess  of 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  :  by  these  reagents  the 
small  quantity  of  lime  and  the  excess  of  baryta  in  solution 
are  precipitated.  The  solution  must  now  be  filtered,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  ignited.  The  dry  residue  consists  of 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  which  must  be  weighed, 
then  dissolved  in  water  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added,  then  excess  of  chloride  of  platinum,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  to  drjmess  in  the  water  bath ;  alcohol  is  now 
added,  and  the  whole  thrown  on  a  small  filter.  The  yellow 
precipitate  of  platino-chloride  of  potassium  on  the  filter  is 
washed  with  alcohol  until  the  latter  passes  off  colourless. 
The  filter  and  its  contents  are  then  dried  and  weighed. 
Every  100  parts  of  platino-chloride  of  potassium  correspond 
to  30*56  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  quantity  of 
chloride  of  potassium  thus  obtained  is  deducted  from  the 
weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  as 
obtained  above ;  the  difference  will  be  the  amount  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium.  Every  100  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium 
correspond  to  53'28  of  soda,  and  every  100  parts  of  chloride 
of  potassium  to  63'25  of  potash. 

Determination  of  Sulphur. — Dissolve  100  grains  of  the  ore 
in  either  of  the  manners  already  described,  separating  the 
silica ;  in  this  case,  however,  a  little  nitric  acid  must  be  added 
to  the  hydrochloric  acid  previous  to  its  mixture  with  the 
ore.  To  the  filtered  solution,  made  somewhat  dilute,  add 
excess  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  warm 
place  for  a  few  hours.  Collect  the  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  Every  100 
parts  correspond  to  13*79  parts  of  sulphur. 

Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid. — The  most  convenient 
apparatus  for  the  determination  of  this  gas  is  that  invented 
by  Fresenius  and  Will,  of  which  the  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion. Fig.  79  shows  its  construction.  ^4.  is  a  large  flask  of 
about  two  ounces  capacity,  in  which  the  decomposition  of 
the  carbonate  is  effected  :  B  a  somewhat  smaller  flask,  con- 
taining strong  sulphuric  acid :  both  are  supplied  with  doubly 
pierced  corks,  for  the  reception  of  the  three  tubes  a,  c, 
and  d.    The  tube  a  is  confined  to  the  flask  A^  being  im- 

u  2 
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Fio.  79. 


mersed  below  the  level  of  the  fluid :  in  the  same  manner,  d  is 
only  connected  with  the  flask  jB,   and  only  extends  just 

below  the  cork.  Lastly,  the  tube  c 
enters  the  neck  of -4  on  the  one  side, 
but  does  not  extend  fiirther,  and, 
by  a  double  bend,  is  brought  into 
connection  with  JB,  which  it  enters, 
dipping  into  the  sulphuric  acid. 
The  mouth  of  a  is  closed  with  wax 
during  the  experiment,  so  that  no 
orifice  is  left  in  the  whole  appara- 
tus but  the  mouth  of  the  tube  d. 

The  large  assay  balance,  repre- 
sented by  fig.  11,  is  admirably 
[^  suited  for  weighing  this  apparatus. 
100  grains  of  the  ore  are  intro- 
duced into  the  flask  A,  which  is  then 
filled  with  water  to  about  one-third ;  the  apparatus  is 
closed  by  the  wax  stopper,  and  brought  into  equilibrium 
on  the  balance  by  a  counterpoise.  The  decomposition  of  the 
carbonate  under  examination  is  now  induced  by  sucking  out 
a  small  quantity  of  air  with  the  mouth  from  the  tube  d. 
The  air  is  thus  drawn  not  only  from  jB,  but  also  from  -4,  both 
flasks  being  connected  by  the  tube  c ;  bubbles  of  air  are 
therefore  seen  passing  from  A  through  the  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  pressure,  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  forced  from  flask  B  into  flask  A^ 
where  coming  in  contact  with  the  carbonate  under  examina- 
tion, it  decomposes  it ;  and  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  with 
eflervescence  in  A  can  only  escape  by  the  tube  c  into  the 
flask  B^  whence  it  must  pass  through  the  remainder  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  tube  d  into  the  air.  This  sulphuric 
acid  condenses  with  great  energy  all  the  aqueous  vapour,  and 
retains  everything  that  the  current  of  gas  might  possibly 
carry  with  it.  When  the  operation  of  removing  a  small 
quantity  of  air  by  the  mouth,  and  the  consequent  addition 
of  corresponding  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  contents 
of  flask  A^  have  been  repeated  until  no  more  eflervescence 
ensues,  the  decomposition  is  complete. 
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There  is  still,  however,  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  remain- 
ing in  the  apparatus  which  was  previously  filled  with  air, 
and  some  still  clings  to  the  solution  in  the  flask  A,  which  by 
this  time  has  become  cold.  Both  must  be  removed  before 
the  apparatus  is  re-weighed.  For  this  purpose,  by  suction, 
as  in  the  commencement,  at  d,  so  much  sulphuric  acid  is 
caused  to  pass  over  at  once  as  will  give  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation  of  temperature  in  A.  by  which  means  the  carbonic 
acid  in  solution  is  evolved,  and  with  it  that  portion  still 
clinging  to  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus.  By  removing 
the  wax  stopper  6,  the  mouth  of  a  is  opened,  and  air  may 
then  be  drawn  through  the  apparatus  from  d  until  all  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  Here,  too,  all  the  moisture  which 
is  removed  by  the  current  of  air  from  A  will  remain  in  the 
sulphuric  acid  in  B.  When  the  whole  apparatus  has  cooled 
it  is  placed  upon  the  scale,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
is  ascertained  by  the  weights  which  must  be  added  to  re- 
establish the  equiUbrium. 

Determination  of  Water. — ^Weigh  100  grains  of  the  ore, 
and  ignite  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  lightly  covered  pla- 
tinum crucible.  When  cold,  weigh  the  ignited  ore ;  the  loss 
is  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Deduct  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  previously  obtained  from  the  total  loss,  and  the  re- 
mainder represents  the  quantity  of  water. 

BLOWPIPE  BEACTIONS  OF  IKON  OEES. 

Ieoit  Obes. — Sulphuret  of  Iron  {Magnetic  Pyrites). — 
Alone^  undergoes  no  change  before  the  blowpipe.  In  the 
open  tube,  gives  sulphurous  acid.  On  charcoal^  becomes 
red  in  the  outer  flame,  and  is  changed,  by  roasting,  into  an 
oxide  of  iron. 

Common  Pyrites. — Alone,  in  the  matrass,  exhales  an 
odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  whilst  sulphur  is  eliminated. 
On  charcoal  it  behaves  like  magnetic  pyrites. 

Mispickely  Arsenical  Pyrites. — Alone^  gives  first  a  red 
sublimate,  which  is  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  then  a  black ;  and 
lastly,  in  a  strong  fire,  metallic  arsenic  sublimes. 

On  charcoal,  mispickel  gives  a  thick  smoke  of  arsenic, 
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then  fuses,  exhaling  the  odour  of  that  metaL  If  the  mis- 
pickel  contain  cobalt,  it  can  be  detected  after  well  roasting 
the  ore,  and  fusing  the  residue  with  borax  or  microcosmic 
salt ;  after  cooling,  the  glass  takes  the  characteristic  colour 
of  cobalt. 

Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iran,  and  Oxide  of  Iron^  behave  as 
already  described. 

Carbonate  of  Oxide  of  Iron^  heated  in  the  matrass,  gives 
no  water.  Some  species  decrepitate  strongly.  Exposed  to 
a  gentle  heat,  it  blackens,  and  gives  oxide  of  iron,  very  at- 
tractable by  the  magnet. 

Chromate  of  Iron. — Alone^  undergoes  no  alteration. 
With  borax  and  microcosmic  salt,  the  solution  is  slow  but 
complete.  The  characteristic  coloui's  are  alone  apparent 
when  the  bead  is  hot ;  but  as  soon  as  it  cools,  the  fine 
green  of  chromium  makes  its  appearance.  This  reaction  is 
most  intense  when  the  substance  is  treated  in  the  reducing 
flame,  and  appears  in  all  its  lustre  by  the  addition  of  tin. 

Eydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  gives  water  in  the  matrass,  and 
leaves  red  oxide  after  fusion  with  microcosmic  salt ;  it 
gives  with  tin  some  traces  of  copper. 

Oxides  of  Ism.— Alone,  undergo  no  change  in  the  oxidising 
flame ;  but  in  the  reducing  flame  the  first  two  blacken  and 
become  magnetic. 

With  borax  they  give  a  dull  red  glass  in  the  oxidising 
flame,  which  brightens  on  cooling,  and  finally  takes  a  yel- 
lowish tint,  or  even  becomes  colourless  on  cooUng.  If  the 
bead  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  oxide,  it  is  opaque 
in  the  liquid  state,  and,  on  cooling,  becomes  a  dull  impure 
yellow.  In  the  reducing  flame,  it  becomes  bottle-green, 
and,  if  the  reduction  be  forced  to  the  highest  possible  extent, 
assumes  a  Hvely  bluish-green  tint,  exactly  Uke  protosulphate 
of  iron.  Tin  very  much  accelerates  the  reduction  of  the 
higher  oxides  to  the  state  of  protoxide. 

Wilh  Microcosmic  salt  they  behave  as  with  borax,  but  the 
green  colour  disappears  more  completely,  and  may  be  en- 
tirely got  rid  of  by  the  appUcation  of  tin. 

Soda  does  not  dissolve  the  oxides  of  iron,  but  causes  them 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  charcoal,  in  which  they  are  easily 
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reduced,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  grey,  magnetic,  metallic 
powder. 

The  following  method  for  distinguishing  protoxide  of 
iron  from  the  sesquioxide,  is  given  by  Chapman  in  the 
'  Chemical  Gazette :' — 

A  very  minute  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  is  to  be  dis- 
solved in  a  bead  of  borax  on  the  platinum  wire  until  the 
glass  acquires  a  slight  coloration ;  the  substance  under  ex- 
amination now  being  added  to  it,  the  whole  is  subjected,  for 
an  instant  only,  to  the  reducing  flame,  when,  if  protoxide  of 
iron  was  present  in  the  assay  matter,  the  oxide  of  copper 
will  be  reduced  to  suboxide,  forming  small  red  spots  or 
streaks  which  become  visible  as  the  glass  cools.  The  oxide 
of  iron  is  converted  into  sesquioxide  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  copper. 

In  the  above  experiment,  if  the  glass  were  exposed  for 
too  long  a  time,  the  oxide  of  copper  might  be  reduced,  even 
if  the  substance  under  examination  contained  only  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  as  this  would  be  converted  by  the  flame  into 
protoxide,  and  thus  act,  as  before  stated,  on  the  oxide  of 
copper  ;  and  if,  furthermore,  this  latter  substance  were  con- 
tained in  too  large  a  quantity  in  the  borax  glass,  it  might 
become  reduced  by  the  sole  action  of  the  flame,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  an  error.  To  obviate,  therefore,  all  doubt  as  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  protoxide  of  iron,  the  same  au- 
thority proposes  that  the  operation  should  be  conducted  in 
a  different  manner,  which  gives  certain  residts. 

The  borax  bead  must  be  coloured  by  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oxide  of  copper  to  render  it  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  but 
transparent  when  cold.  To  this  the  substance  under  exami- 
nation in  pow^der  must  be  added,  and  then  exposed  for  a 
moment,  or  until  the  iron  compound  begins  to  dissolve  in 
the  oxidating  flame. 

If  sesquioxide  of  iron  alone  be  present,  the  glass  will  re- 
main transparent,  and  of  a  green  or  bluish-green  colour ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  iron  is  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  the 
glass,  on  coohng,  will  be  marked  with  opaque  red  patches, 
due  to  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  copper  into  suboxide,  as 
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before  explained.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  .continue  the 
blast  too  long,  otherwise  the  suboxide  of  copper  might  again 
be  oxidised,  and  the  whole  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  be  con- 
verted into  sesquioxide.  After  one  or  two  trials,  however, 
no  enor  can  possibly  arise.  The  reactions  are  not  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  silicic  or  other  acids. 
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CHAPTEE  X 

THE   ASSAY   OF   COPPER. 

In  the  assay  of  copper  by  the  dry  way,  all  minerals  and 
substances  containing  that  metal  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes. 

Class  L  Comprises  Sulphuretted  Ores  or  Prodiicts^  with 
or  without  Selenium^  Antimony^  or  Arsenic. 

Copper  glance,  CujS,  containing  7 9 '7  p.  c.  of  copper. 

Chalcopyrite,    CujSjFeaSa,  „       84-4      „  „ 

Eiubesoite,       dCuaS^FegSsy  „       55-7      „  „ 

Bonmonite,      8Cu,S,SbS,+2(8PbS,SbS3)       „       12-7      „  „ 
Fahlerz,            4(Cu2S,FeS,ZnS,AgS,HgS).CSbS„A8S8,BijS,) 

»     SO— 48    ,,  „ 

Covelline,         CnS,  „       66-7       „  „ 

Wolfebergite,    Cu^SjSbS,,  „       24-9       „  „ 

Domeykite       CuqAs^  „      71-6       „  „ 

Copper  r^ulos,  Copper  speiss,  <&c. 

Class  n.  Oxidised  Ores  and  Products. 

Bed  copper,  Cu^O,  containing  88*7  per  cent,  of  copper. 

Malachite,     2CuO,CO,+HO, 

Atmmtc,      20uO,CO  J + CuO.HO 

Cyanoaite,     CuO,SOa  +5H0, 

Pbofipbate  of  copper, 

Araeniate  of  copper, 

Chromate,  Vanadate,  and  Silicate  of  Copper ;  Slags,  &c. 

Class  m.  Copper  and  its  Alloys. 
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The  different  methods  of  assaying  copper  are  more  nu- 
merous than  those  for;  any  other  metal  They  are,  in  some 
cases,  very  similar  to  each  other,  and  in  others  based  upon 
very  different  principles. 
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These    methods    may  be    classified    in    the    following 
manner : — 

A,  Assay  in  the  Dry  Way. 

a.  For  rich  Ores  and  Products  of  Class  L 

1.  English  Copper  Assay. 

2.  Grerman  Copper  Assay. 

6.  For  poor  Ores  and  Products  of  Glass  L 

1.  Fusion  of  the  ore,  &c.,  to  a  crude  regulus,  and  further  treatment  of 

the  same  according  to  a  2. 

2.  Fusion  of  the  roasted  ore  with  reagents  to  collect  the  copper  (lead, 

antimony,  or  arsenic),  and  refining  the  crude  copper. 

c.  For  Ores  and  Products  of  CUlss  IL 

1.  Reducing  and  solvent  fusion^  with  or  without  collecting  agents 

(antimony,  arsenic,  lead),  for  the  copper,  after  the  ore  has  been 
roasted,  ii*  necessary  (in  the  case  of  cyanosite  and  arseniate  of 
copper)  with  coal  dust,  graphite,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

2.  Concentration  smelting   with   pyrites  to  a  regulus,  which  is  then 

roasted  and  smelted  to  crude  copper  with  or  without  collecting 
reagents  for  the  copper. 

rf.  Copper  and  its  Alloys.    {Class  IIL) 

Eefining  with  lead  on  the  cupel,  or  with  borax  on  the  refining  dish, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  lead,  antimony,  or  arsenic. 

B.  Assay  in  the  Wbt  Way. 

I.  For  Subdances  rich  vn  Copper. 

a.  KerVs  modified  Swedish  Assay, 
h.  Assay  of  copper  by  metallic  zinc. 

c,  Colorimetric  Copper  Assays. 

1.  IIeine*s  method. 

2.  Jacquelin*s  and  von  Hubert's  method. 

8.  MUller's  assay  with  complementary  colorimeter. 

d.  Volumetric  Copper  Assays. 

1.  Pelouze's  method. 

2.  Dr.  Penny's  method. 

3.  KunseFs  method. 

4.  Parkes'  and  Mohr's  methods. 

5.  Schwarz's  method. 

6.  Brown's  method. 

7.  Fluk's  metfiod. 

8.  FIeitmann*s  method. 
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e.  Other  Copper  Assays. 

1.  By  Levol. 

2.  By  Robert  and  Byer. 
8.  By  Rivot. 

4.  By  Wolcott  Gibba. 

/.  Copper  Assays  by  the  blowpipe. 


A.  ASSAY  IN  Tlffi  DRY  WAY. 

a.  For  rich  Ores  and  Products  of  Class  I. 

I.   ENGLISH   COPPER  ASSAY. 

M.  L.  Moissenet  has  given  in  the  '  Annales  des  Mines '  *  a 
very,  complete  description  of  the  EngUsh  method  of  assaying 
copper  by  the  dry  way.  The  following  is  from  a  translation 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Procter. 

Each  of  the  large  Swansea  copper  works  keeps  an  assayer 
at  Cornwall,  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  the  richness  in 
copper  of  aU  the  lots  of  minerals  of  the  county  sold  every 
Thursday  at  the  Ticketing^  and  of  all  the  samples  of  foreign 
minerals  and  copper  products  which  may  be  usefiil  to  the 
smelter. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  in  the  coiu'se  of  a  year  there  are 
but  a  few  copper  mines  being  worked  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  of  which  some  sample  has  not  been  addressed  to 
the  master  assay ers  of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  same  interval 
each  laboratory  has  made  not  less  than  8,000  to  10,000 
assays. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the 
matters  to  be  treated,  and  the  necessity  of  having  a  prompt 
answer,  we  see  the  necessity  of  a  simple  and  expeditious 
method.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  dry  way  should  be 
preferred  to  the  wet  way ;  besides^  other  considerations 
support  this  choice. 

The  copper  being  obtained  in  the  state  of  prill  or  metallic 
button,  the  impurities  (generally  tin,  antimony,  &c.)  are 
thus  made  evident,  and  the  hammer  soon  proves  the  quality 

•  Vol.  xiiL  p.  1S3. 
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of  the  metal  which  we  ought  to  expect  to  obtain  by  metal- 
lurgic  treatment.  As  for  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  as  far 
as  regards  the  whole  of  the  metal  obtamed,  I  shall  revert 
to  this  later  on.  I  would,  however,  observe  that,  within 
certain  limits,  the  method  would  not  be  less  practical  on 
account  of  being  inexact ;  for  we  must  not  forget  that  it  has 
chiefly  for  its  object  to  teach  the  smelter  the  value  of  the 
mineral  even  more  than  its  true  richness. 

For  example,  if  we  get  too  low  an  assay  from  a  sample 
of  2  or  3  per  cent,  we  should  only  from  this  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  the  metallurgist,  whose  interest  it  is  not  to  work 
upon  very  poor  minerals.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
the  case  of  minerals  very  antimonial,  &c.  Besides,  in  the 
description  of  the  method  we  shall  discover  the  principal 
phases  of  the  Welsh  process  ;  so  that  it  is  more  just  to  con- 
sider the  Cornish  assay  as  a  metallurgy  on  a  small  scale  than 
as  a  scientific  laboratory  method.  From  thence  result  also 
the  necessity  of  long  practice  and  the  almost  uselessness  of 
theoretical  knowledge  for  those  who  purpose  employing  this 
method  alone. 

Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  (*  Eeport  on  the  Geology  of  Corn- 
wall,' &c.  p.  595),  in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  method,  declares 
it  to  be  rather  rough  and  uncertain,  and  fails  not  to  add  at 
the  conclusion  a  translation  of  a  passage  relative  to  the 
assay  of  copper  pyrites  from  M.  Berthier's  treatise  on  assays 
by  the  dry  way. 

These  drawbacks  upon  the  scientific  value  of  the  English 
method  cannot  injure  the  power  of  facts;  they  constitute 
but  another  reason  which  we  may  have  for  giving  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  first  basis  of  the  valuation  of  the 
cnreater  part  of  the  copper  minerals  has  been  fixed  since  so 
kng  a  i^riod. 

Division  Adopted. — ^The  rather  complex  operations 
through  which  we  have  to  pass  will  be  better  apprehended, 
I  think,  by  explaining  in  succession — 

1.  The  order  of  the  operations,  the  nature  and  influence 
of  the  fluxes  employed,  the  kind  of  products  obtained 
(reactions). 

2.  The  manipulations  to  which  each  operation  gives  rise, 
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the  furnaces  and  apparatus  used,  the  characters  of  the  prin- 
cipal products  during  the  chief  phases  and  at  the  end  of 
each  (manipulations). 
I  shall  add  to  these — 

3.  Some  information  upon  the  influence  of  the  principal 
foreign  metals  (tin,  antimony,  zinc,  lead),  and  upon  the 
treatment  of  some  special  coppery  matters, 

4.  Summary  considerations  on  the  result  of  the  English 
method  compared  with  those  of  the  analysis  by  the  wet 
way. 

Sect.  I. — Reactions. 

At  the  very  outset  we  distinguish  two  kinds  of  assays. 

1.  The  roasted  sample. 

2.  The  raw  sample. 

The  first  only  applies  to  cupreous  pyrites  or  to  sampl  es 
essentially  formed  of  it — ^that  is  to  say,  which  contain  sul- 
phur in  excess :  the  process  begins  by  a  roasting. 

In  the  raw  assay  we  dispense  with  the  roasting;  we 
have  recourse  to  the  addition  of  reagents,  either  oxidising 
or  sulphurising,  according  to  the  minerals  ;  we  endeavour  to 
place  them  by  these  mixtures  in  the  condition  of  a  properly 
roasted  pyritic  mineral. 

From  this  point,  at  least  in  general,  the  operations  become 
identical.     They  consist  in — 

1.  Fusion  for  regulus  (regulus). 

2.  Calcining  the  regxdus  (calcining). 

3.  Fusion  for  coarse  copper  (coarse  copper). 

4.  One  or  two  fusions  with  fluxes  (washings). 

5.  Trial  by  striking  with  a  hammer,  last  refining  (test- 
ing, refining). 

C.  Treatment  of  slags  for  prill. 

All  the  slags  except  those  of  the  fusion  for  regulus  have 
been  preserved.  The  fusion  No.  6  gives  a  small  sup- 
plementary button  of  copper,  which  again  undergoes,  if 
necessary,  one  or  two  washings. 

As  I  have  said,  the  roasting  is  used  only  for  pyrites.  I 
shall  return  later  on  to  the  duration  and  the  circumstances 
of  this  operation.     Its  evident  aim  is  to  drive  off  the  excess 
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of  sulphur,  so  as  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  copper,  with  a 

part  only  of  the  iron  which  abounds  in  the  pyrites,  to  pass 

into  the  state  of  sulphide  at  the  time  of  the  fusion  for 

regulus. 

I.  Regulus, 

1.  Pyrites, — ^The  fusion  for  regulus  of  a  properly  roasted 
pyrites  is  made  by  mixing  with  it  equal  volumes  of  the 
three  fluxes,  borax,  fluor-spar  in  powder,  lime  slaked  in 
powder,  of  each  one  ladle,  and  covering  the  mixture  with 
a  layer  of  moist  common  salt.  The  matters  composing  the 
gangue  of  the  roasted  mineral  consist  principally  of  quartz, 
silica,  and  in  general  of  more  alumina  and  magnesia  than 
lime  ;  oxide  of  iron,  resulting  from  the  roasting  of  the  pyrites 
is  also  present. 

The  borax  only  serves  to  give  fusibility,  the  fluor-spar 
contributes  to  the  same  end  by  forming  a  fluosilicate.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  otherwise  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
decomposition — that  is  to  say,  that  there  may  be  a  produc- 
tion of  fluoride  of  silicon  and  calcium  ;  for  this  last  base  is 
added  here  in  considerable  proportion,  so  as  to  form  im- 
mediately a  silicate  which  may  combine  with  the  fluoride  of 
calcium. 

The  peroxide  of  iron  being  reduced  to  pass  into  the 
slag,  and  the  difierent  metallic  oxides  to  pass  into  the 
regulus,  yield  oxygen,  which  reacts  on  the  remaining 
sulphur.  The  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  which 
results  from  this,  joined  to  the  water  contained  in  the 
fluxes,  justifies,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  use  of  a  bed  of 
common  salt,  designed  to  prevent  the  boiling  over.  Besides 
this,  the  common  salt  being  without  action  on  the  metallic 
sulphides,  does  not  here  produce  those  important  efiects 
which  I  shall  point  out  in  the  later  fusions. 

If  the  pyrites  appear  insufficiently  roasted,  we  must  add 
a  little  nitre,  the  oxidating  action  of  which  again  gives 
off  sidphur;  the  opposite  case,  that  of  a  roasting  too 
much  prolonged,  is  rare  ;  we  remedy  it  by  the  addition  of 
sulphur  and  tartar,  as  1  shall  indicate  for  other  sorts  of 
minerals. 

2.  Very  poor  Py rites, -^In  a  very  poor  pyrites — that  of 
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Bear  Haven,  in  Ireland,  for  example — the  proportion  of 
sulphur  does  not  require  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  roasting ; 
we  employ  the  three  fluxes  and  one  ladle  of  nitre. 

3.  Variegated  Copper  Ore. — ^Peacock  ore  contains  less 
sulphur  in  proportion  to  the  copper  than  pyrites ;  we  also 
fuse  with  a  little  nitre. 

4.  Sulphide  of  Copper, — The  sulphur  is  here  insufficient 
We  add  together  sulphur  ^  to  1  ladle,  according  to  the 
valuation ;  tartar  ^  to  ^  ladle — that  is  to  say,  half  the  volume 
of  the  sulphur.  The  tartar  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent, 
and  is  supposed  in  small  quantities  to  favour  the  action 
of  the  sulphur  by  preventing  its  disengagement  as  sulphur- 
oiis  acid  by  the  oxidating  matters  in  the  mineral ;  but  if 
used  in  excess,  it  acts  as  a  desulphuriser,  as  well  by  its 
carbon  as  by  its  alkali. 

5.  Carbonated  Minerals. — The  addition  of  sulphur  and 
carbon  is  evidently  still  more  necessary  here. 

6.  Native  Mixture :  f  sulphide  copper,  J  pyrites. — ^We 
add,  in  this  case,  nitre  for  the  pyrites,  and  sulphur  and 
tartar  for  the  sulphide  of  copper ;  although  these  reagents 
appear  sure  to  neutralise  each  other,  it  is  possible  that  their 
simultaneous  employment  may  be  logical.  The  nitre  pro- 
bably decomposes  the  pyrites,  which  would,  without  it,  fuse 
and  give  a  very  ferrous  regulus,  whilst  the  free  sulpliur 
would  be  of  little  use,  on  account  of  the  sulphide  of  copper. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  this  is  the  plan  adopted. 

During  the  progress  of  the  fusion  for  regulus  we  have  still 
to  introduce  other  matters,  some  accidentally,  and  others  in 
all  cases. 

If  a  blue  flame  persists  in  escaping  from  the  crucible,  an 
index  of  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  we  project  into  it 
sulphur  1  ladle,  tartar  ^  a  ladle.  When  the  fusion  appears 
almost  finished,  in  order  to  render  the  bath  more  liquid,  and 
to  facihtate  the  collection  of  the  button,  we  throw  in  a 
little  dried  salt  and  a  flux  composed  beforehand  of  lime,  a 
little  fluor-spar,  and  a  very  little  borax — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  elements  in  different  proportions  of  the  mixture  intro- 
duced originally. 

The  regulus  obtained  is  composed  principally  of  copper. 
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iron,  and  sulphur.  I  shall  return  to  the  aspect  and  the 
richness  which  it  ought  to  have  according  to  the  minerals 
treated. 

IL  Calcining, 

The  calcination  of  the  regulus  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant operations ;  it  ought  to  be  quite  complete. 

Ill,  Coarse  Copper. 

To  the  calcined  regulus  is  added — ^nitre  \  ladle,  borax  ^ 
ladle,  charcoal  ^  ladle,  dry  salt  1  ladle.  These  quantities 
remain  the  same,  whatever  mineral  may  be  assayed — tartar 
2  ladles.  Case  of  medium  richness.  Covering  of  moist  salt, 
2  ladles. 

The  nitre  is  designed  to  burn  the  sulphur  which  may 
have  escaped  the  calcining,  and  to  ensure  the  passage  of  the 
easily  oxidisable  metals,  especially  of  iron,  into  the  slag  in 
the  state  of  oxides.  It  is  besides  in  too  small  proportion  to 
act  upon  the  copper,  especially  in  presence  of  reducers 
whose  effect  is  certainly  later  than  the  deflagration  of  the 
nitre. 

The  borax  plays  simply  the  part  of  a  flux. 

The  dry  salt  has  for  its  object  to  give  fluidity  to  the  slag. 
Unfortimately,  if  the  addition  of  the  salt  attains  this  object,  it 
also  determines  from  this  operation  a  sensible  loss  of  copper 
by  carrying  it  away  with  the  saline  vapours.  I  shall  insist 
upon  this  point  in  describing  the  washing. 

The  charcoal  and  the  tartar  are  especially  the  important 
reagents  in  the  fusion.  The  tartar,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  energetic  reducers,  is  also  a  flux  and  a  desul- 
phuriser.  Its  use  is,  then,  perfectly  justified  here,  only  the 
proportion  of  tartar  added  ought  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  quantity  of  copper,  which  the  weight  and  aspect  of 
the  regulus  permit  the  experienced  assayer  to  estimate  suf- 
ficiently close ;  an  excess  of  tartar  would  reduce  the  foreign 
metals,  and  produce  in  consequence  a  very  impure  coarse 
copper. 

When  the  fusion  appears  complete,  we  throw  in  a  pinch 
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of  white  flux,*  which  gives  fluidity  to  the  slag,  and  deter- 
mines by  its  partial  decomposition,  from  which  a  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  oxide  results,  a  stirring  up  of  the  materials. 
These  two  efiects  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  metallic 
button.  The  carbonate  of  potash  begins  also  without 
doubt  from  this  operation  to  refine  the  metal  a  little  by  at- 
tacking the  iron,  zinc,  and  tin  already  reduced.  M.  Berthier 
(*  Essai  par  la  Voie  S^che,'  vol.  i.  p.  393)  points  .out  this 
reaction  : — *  A  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains 
being  decomposed  and  changed  into  carbonic  oxide,  a  com- 
pound is  formed  consisting  of  alkali,  carbonic  acid,  and 
metallic  oxide,  &c.' 

Lead,  copper,  and  antimony  are  not  attacked. 

IV.  Washings, 

In  the  operation  of  washing  we  put  into  the  crucible  at 
the  same  time  as  the  coarse  copper  the  following  fluxes  : — 
White  flux,  1  ladle  ;  dry  salt,  2  ladles. 

It  is  evident  that  the  white  flux  is  here  employed  as  an 
oxidiser  of  the  foreign  metals,  and  with  a  view  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  reaction. 

As  for  the  salt,  it  is  both  useful  and  injurious.  If  it  were 
only  used  with  the  view  of  augmenting  the  fluid  mass  so  as 
to  preserve  the  metal  from  contact  of%ir,  &c.,  it  would  be 
advantageously  replaced  by  an  excess  of  white  flux ;  but  it 
can  form  with  the  arsenic  and  antimony  which  the  copper 
has  retained  in  the  form  of  arseniuret  and  antimoniuret, 
volatile  chlorides.  Common  salt  is,  then,  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  principal  agents  of  purification  put  in  operation 
by  the  English  method.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of 
copper  which  arises  from  the  carrying  ofi*  of  this  metal  by 
the  vapours  of  common  salt  cannot  be  doubted.  M.  Ber- 
thier has  found  that  by  heating  equal  weights  of  copper  and 
salt  until  the  complete  volatilisation  of  this  last,  3  per  cent, 
of  the  metal  is  carried  off*. 

•  This  white  flux  is  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  mixing  in  a  mortar, 
tartar  3  %*olumes,  nitre  2  volumes,  salt  a  little,  then  determining  the  combus- 
tion by  the  introduction  of  a  red-hot  iron  rod^  which  is  turned  round  until 
the  matter  ceases  t^  deflagrate. 

X 
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In  the  event  of  liie  coarse  copper  appearing  too  impure, 
we  take  care  to  add  a  little  nitre.  According  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  button  we  recommend  the  washing  or  not. 

V.  Testing^  Refining. 

The  button  of  metal  is  flattened  on  an  anvil.  We  thus 
recognise  tin  by  the  hardness  and  antimony  by  the  brittle- 
ness  of  the  alloy.  The  button  is  then  put  alone  in  the  cru- 
cible. When  it  presents  a  proper  appearance — that  is, 
when  the  edges  assume  a  bright  colour,  the  centre,  which 
the  assayer  calls  the  eye,  being  dark — ^we  hasten  to  put  into 
the  crucible  the  fluxes,  which  are  the  same  as  for  washing, 
only  taken  in  rather  smaller  quantity. 

Li  general,  when  we  have  operated  well  the  button  ob- 
tained is  of  a  fine  colour,  and  is  regarded  as  pure ;  if  we  have 
passed  the  eye,  it  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  red  oxide ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  put  in  the  fluxes  too  soon,  the 
button  is  dull. 

It  is  easy  to  give  an  account  of  the  reactions  which  take 
place  during  the  refining,  and  which  differ  a  Kttle  from  those 
of  the  washing. 

In  heating  the  button  alone  in  the  air  in  the  crucible,  it  is 
intended  to  submit  it;  to  an  oxidation,  which  ought  to  act 
sufficiently  on  all  the  foreign  metals  more  oxidisable  than 
copper  without  acting  too  much  on  this  last.  The  proper 
point  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  eye  :  the  projec- 
tion of  the  fluies  puts  an  end  to  the  atmospheric  oxidation, 
and  determines  the  scorification  of  the  oxides  which  expel 
part  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  for 
which  they  substitute  themselves,  and  give  rise  to  triple 
compounds  of  metallic  oxides,  alkali,  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  oxides  of  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  zinc  comport  themselves 
thus.  When  we  have  passed  the  eye,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable formation  of  oxide,  which  leaves  the  button 
reddened,  as  I  have  indicated.  At  the  same  time  the  slag 
is  strongly  coloured  red  or  green.  K,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fluxes  have  been  thrown  in  in  too  great  haste,  the  oxidation 
has  been  insufficient,  and  then  the  refining  just  falls  back 
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upon  the  preceding  operation  of  washing — an  operation  less 
efficacious  and  even  without  result  in  the  case  of  lead  and 
antimony. 

As  for  the  physical  phenomenon  of  the  eye,  perhaps  it 
corresponds  to  the  very  short  instant  when  the  oxides,  less 
dense  than  the  copper,  are  concentrated  at  the  top  of  the 
button,  and  there  make  a  dark  spot  before  attaining  a  tem- 
perature sufficiently  elevated  to  acquire  the  brightness  of 
the  metal  itself. 

I  shall  add  that  the  minerals  of  Cornwall,  generally  more 
impure  than  foreign  minerals,  require  a  notably  longer  time 
for  the  appearance  of  the  eye. 

Extra  Accidental  Washing. — ^More  often  the  refining 
gives  a  definite  product,  put  aside  to  be  weighed  with  the 
prill  extracted  fi'om  the  slag ;  let  the  button  be  clear,  burnt, 
or  dull  Even  if  the  metal  appeared  too  impure  we  would 
not  recommence  the  refining,  but  would  have  recourse  to  an 
extra  washing  by  putting  at  once  into  the  usual  crucible 
besides  the  button  and  the  usual  fluxes,  the  slag  from  the 
refining. 

VI.  Slags  for  PriU. 

All  the  slag  from  the  fusion  for  coarse  copper  inclusively 
having  been  preserved,  we  fuse  them  altogether  with — 

Tartar        ...        1  ladle  >     Simple  redacing 
Charcoal   .        •        •        traoee  (  mixture. 

We  obtain  a  small  globule  variable  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  different  operations  which  have  allowed  more  or  less 
copper  to  pass  into  the  slag.  If  the  prill  is  not  very  small, 
and  its  appearance  indicates  a  metal  not  sufficiently  pure, 
we  submit  it  to  one  or  two  washings,  as  above. 

Sect.  II. — ^Manipclatiors. 

The  sample,  which  has  been  taken  with  the  utmost  care, 
arrives  at  the  laboratory  rather  coarsely  powdered,  still  wet, 
and  wrapped  in  strong  packing  paper  :  the  paper  is  opened 
and  placed  near  a  furnace  on  the  cast-iron  plate  which 
covers  it ;  the  drying  is  rapidly  done  there, 

X  2 
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The  first  question  is  to  discover  the  kind  or  kinds  of 
minerals,  so  as  to  employ  the  warm  or  raw  sample. 

For  this  purpose  we  throw  one  or  two  large  pinches  of 
the  mineral  into  a  flat-bottomed  copper  dish,  and  we  wash 
it  very  easily  by  putting  in  water  several  times  and  giving 
a  rotatory  motion  to  the  matters,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
incline  the  dish  so  as  to  cause  the  muddy  parts  to  run  from 
the  gangue.  The  small  metallic  fragment  remains  distinctly 
visible,  and  we  can  often  discern  by  simple  inspection  the 
presence  of  foreign  metals. 

We  weigh  400  grains  of  the  dried  mineral,  a  quantity 
upon  which  the  assay  is  made. 

The  crucibles  used  in  CJomwall  are  of  three  sizes : — 

1.  Large. 

2.  Large  second. 

3.  Small  second. 

The  small  seconds  have  externally  the  internal  dimensions 
of  the  large,  into  which  they  fit  as  into  a  nest ;  the  first  and 
third  are  sold  the  one  in  the  other,  and  called  nested.  They 
are  the  most  used. 

The  large  serve  for  the  roasting  and  the  fusion  for  regu- 
lus,  the  small  second  for  calcining  the  regulus  and  all  the 
fusions  which  follow. 

The  large  seconds  are  only  employed  in  place  of  the  for- 
mer when  we  have  to  treat  a  very  large  regulus. 

The  crucibles  are  of  a  kind  rather  wrinkled,  and  as  if  fused 
superficially,  they  present  the  appearance  of  coarse  stone- 
ware pottery.  Their  form,  moderately  wide,  permits  us  to 
make  use  of  them  successively  for  the  roasting  and  the 
fiision  for  regulus,  and  gives  them  sufficiently  great  stability 
in  the  fire  of  a  wind  furnace.  They  are  besides  very  re- 
sisting.    They  are  made  at  Truro  and  Eedruth.* 

The  wind  ftimace  has  for  its  principal  dimensions — 

IndMB 

Lengtli  fi?om  front  to  flue 10 

Breadth 8 

Depth  to  the  ban 14 

Openkg  of  the  flue  {l^,        ;        •        ;        •      | 

*  Mr.  Juleffy  of  Redruth,  is  considered  to  make  the  best  crucibles.  -  Each 
laboratory  uses  1^600  dozens  annually.    A  lid  is  never  used  for  the  crucible. 
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A  sufficiently  large  space  is  reserved  underneath  the  fire, 
where  the  ashes  accumulate  without  inconvenience,  but 
opening  only  by  a  framework  contracted  so  as  not  to  allow 
too  free  an  access  of  cold  air. 

The  furnace  serves  either  for  roastings  or  for  fusions ;  in 
the  latter  case  we  cover  it  with  two  mounted  bricks,  very 
easy  to  manage,  and  allowing  to  only  half  open  it  when  we 
wish  to  inspect  the  contents  of  the  crucibles.  We  can  con- 
duct ten  roastings  at  once  ;  the  crucibles  are  marked  by  a 
brush  with  colcothar  mixed  with  water.  The  furnace  having 
been  recharged  with  coke,  we  put  the  crucibles  on  the  top, 
and  after  a  few  minutes,  the  substances  beginning  to  get 
warm,  we  stir  them  by  means  of  iron  rods.  Each  crucible 
receives  a  rod  which  we  leave  standing  there  (leaning 
against  the  chimney)  during  the  whole  period  of  the  roast- 
ing, so  as  to  avoid  the  loss  which  would  take  place  if  we 
withdrew  the  rod.  From  time  to  time  we  renew  the  sur- 
faces by  lightly  taking  hold  of  the  rod  with  the  left  hand 
by  the  upper  end,  whilst  the  right  forefinger  and  thumb 
make  it  turn  at  once  upon  itself  and  round  the  crucible. 

The  duration  of  the  warming  varies  essentially  with  the 
nature  and  the  richness  of  the  mineral ;  it  is  never  less  than 
six  or  seven  minutes,  and  may  reach  half  an  hour.  When 
from  the  sandy  appearance  of  the  matters  we  consider  the 
operation  finished,  we  withdraw  the  crucible,  raise  the  iron 
rod  with  care,  and  expose  the  crucible  to  the  air,  allowing 
its  contents  to  cool  slowly.  The  roasting  has  succeeded 
when  the  surface  has  the  brown  red  colour  of  oxide  of  iron 
and  the  bottom  only  is  black.  In  this  case  we  proceed  to 
the  fusion  for  regulus  by  simply  adding  the  three  fluxes 
(borax,  fluor-spar,  and  lime) ;  if  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
appeared  too  black,  we  ought  to  complete  the  oxidising 
action  by  the  addition  of  a  Uttle  nitre. 

Fusion  for  Regulus. 

The  different  substances  above  indicated  are  taken  from 
the  box  with  a  slightly  concave  ladle  of  1|  diameter,  then 
mixed  in  the  crucible  with  a  stirring-knife.     We  ought  to 
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allow  the  heat  of  the  wind  furnace  to  fall  and  to  recharge, 
so  as  to  have  a  gentle  fire  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fusion  for  regulus.  The  crucibles  are  placed  upon  the  coke, 
and  supported  against  the  walls  of  the  furnace,  which  we 
then  close  with  the  two  bricks.  After  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  we  open  the  front  brick  so  as  to  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  the  operation ;  it  is  at  this  stage  that  we  throw  in 
the  sulphur  and  tartar  into  those  crucibles  from  which  a 
blue  flame  is  disengaged.  Some  minutes  later — ^that  is  to 
say,  nearly  seventeen  minutes  from  the  commencement,  we 
add  the  salt  and  the  flux  destined  to  coUect  the  r^:ulus ; 
then  (twenty  minutes  from  the  beginning)  we  run  into  a 
metal  mould,  not  greased. 

We  make,  in  general,  several  fusions  at  once — ^four,  for 
example  ;  we  have  in  consequence  two  moulds  into  which 
we  pour  the  contents  of  the  crucibles  in  an  adopted  order, 
so  as  to  avoid  all  confusion.  The  nMttters,  very  rapidly 
solidified,  are  detached  simply  by  a  blow,  and  fall  in  order 
on  a  metal  plate  fixed  in  front  of  the  laboratory  window. 
We  immediately  seize  them  with  the  copper  tongs,  put 
them  into  a  basin  of  the  same  metal,  and  immerse  them  for 
a  moment  in  cold  water,  where  it  is  important  not  to  leave 
them  too  long.  This  immersion  allows  us  then  to  separate 
very  easily  the  slag  from  the  button  of  regulus,  itself  very 
brittle.  For  this  purpose  the  fluxions  are  put  on  the  metal 
plate,  and  by  means  of  a  hammer  we  strike  with  care  all 
round  the  slag,  which  breaks  off*  pretty  cleanly.  We  hasten 
to  detach  from  the  surface  of  the  regulus  the  slag  which 
may  remain  adherent,  using  a  small  hand  chisel,  without 
the  hammer.  The  slags  are  broken,  and  if  we  find  any 
prills  of  regulus  they  are  added  to  the  principal  button. 
Sometimes  in  these  breakings,  and  especially  in  those  analo- 
gous for  the  last  fluxings,  we  surround  the  substances  by  an 
iron  ring,  placed  on  the  metal  plate,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of 
splinters.  In  a  general  way,  the  slags  of  the  fusion  for 
regulus  are  rejected.  We  shall  see  further  on  how  it  may 
become  necessary  to  flux  them  again  when  the  mineral  con- 
tains blende. 

The  aspect  of  the  regulus  is  characteristic,  and  it  is  easy 
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to  arrive  at  a  pretty  dose  estimation  of  its  richness,  and 
consequently  of  the  degree  of  success  of  the  operation,  by 
simple  inspection  of  the  regulus. 

No.  1.  A  regulus  very  poor  (coarse),  that  is  to  say,  too 
much  charged  with  iron,  is  bronzed  and  dull ;  the  operation 
following  would  not  be  able  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  iron, 
at  least  without  a  corresponding  loss  of  copper.  A  like 
regulus  evidently  results  from  an  imperfect  warming,  or 
from  an  excess  of  sulphur,  or  from  an  insuflSciency  of  nitre, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

It  contains  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  copper.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  reject  it. 

No.  2.  A  r^mlus  of  Kood  appearance  is  in  s^eneral  bronzed 
but  rather  shbing ;  it  appeJfiner.  Its  richness  varies  from 
40  to  60  per  cent. 

No.  3.  From  oxides,  carbonates,  and  from  some  minerals 
charged  with  impurities  (SnSb)  we  desire  to  obtain  a  fine 
bluish  button  of  a  greater  richness — 65  to  75  per  cent.  We 
perceive,  indeed,  that  for  oxides  and  carbonates,  to  which 
we  have  only  to  add  sulphur,  and  which  also  by  their  na- 
ture do  not,  like  pyrites,  contain  combined  iron,  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  a  richer  regulus  without  fearing  any  loss  of  copper. 
As  for  the  stanniferous  and  antimonial  minerals,  I  shall 
return  to  them  further  on. 

No.  4.  In  every  case  a  regulus,  the  richness  of  which  rises 
to  80  per  cent.,  and  of  a  very  shining  grey  blue  appearance, 
ought  to  be  rejected,  its  richness  indicating  the  loss  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  copper  left  in  the  slag. 

Here  is,  in  the  preceding  order,  the  result  of  the  analyses 
of  four  buttons  whose  description  agrees  with  that  which  I 
have  just  given,  excepting,  perhaps.  No.  2,  whose  fracture  is 
rather  reddish : — 


1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 

Copper 

Iron 

Balance; 

solphnr 
h  tmces 
of  foreign 

metalB 

Coarse,  to  be  rejected 

Good  in  general  (rather  too  fine)     . 

Qood  for  a  carbonate,  &c. 

Too  fine,  to  be  rejected   • 

36-00 
00-00 
65-60 
8016 

32-90 

14-70 

10-60 

210 

3110 
26-30 
13-90 
17-74 

912 
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If  we  compare  these  products  with  those  obtained  in  the 
metallurgy  of  copper  by  the  Welsh  method,  we  find  (Le 
Play,  *  Annales  des  Mines  ') : — 


MjkttM  of  the  opemtionf. 

n.  v.  rv.  Tin, 


} 


V. 


I 


{Coftne  matt  (fusion  of  poor  mine- 
rals, raw  or  calcined) 
8Cu,8+FejS,-|-4(Fe.  dif.  met)S 
'  fBlue  matt  (nuion  of  the  calcmed' 
I  coarse  matt  with  minerals  of 
I  mean  richness) 
I    0-8Cu+3Cu,S+2(Fe.  d.m.)S 

{Reddish  Tariety,  make  mince 
l-3Cu+8CujS+2(Fe.  d.m.)S 
f  White  matt  (fusion  of  the  calcined 
coarse  metal  with  rich  minerals, 
carbonates,  and  oxides) 
Metal — very  pure  tyi>e    . 
very  blue  variety 
mean  .        .        •        •        • 
SCujS+FeS 
f  Matt  (roasting  of  extra  white  matt 

vm.  i    vn.) 

[  0-2Cu+Ou,S 


IV. 


} 


34-6 


67-2 


61-6 


77-4 
64-8 
73-2 


811 


341 


18-6 


15-8 


13 

I 


0-7 
63 


0-2 


1-6 


1-0 


0-6 


0-9 
3-6 


1 

s 

QQ 

^ 

81-3 

29-8 

23-8 

24-3 

22-0 

22-6 

21-0 
22-6 
20-5 

219 
262 

18-6 

, 

These  numbers  show  the  evident  analogy,  the  identity 
almost,  of  the  products  of  the  laboratory  and  those  of  the 
works ;  we  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  the  regulus  ought  to 
be  richer  than  coarse  metal,  and  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
minerals  to  approach  if  not  to  attain  (as  in  the  case  of 
sample  No.  2)  to  the  composition  of  blue  metal. 

For  carbonated  and  oxidated  minerals  we  arrive  directly 
at  the  very  bluish  variety  of  white  metal. 

Finally,  in  no  case  must  we  arrive  at  a  button  as  rich  as 
regulus  matt. 

Caf^ning  the  Matt, 

The  matt  is  pounded  fine  in  a  bronze  mortar ;  we  avoid 
loss  of  fragments  by  means  of  a  perforated  cover  and  a 
cloth  which  surrounds  the  pestle.  To  facilitate  the  pulveri- 
sation, and  avoid  the  sulphuret  greasing,  we  add  in  the 
mortar  a  small  piece  of  coke.  The  pounded  matt  is 
carefidly  turned  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  mortar  wiped 
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out  with  a  hare's  foot,  and  the  substance  put  into  a  small 
second  or  large  second  crucible.  The  calcining  is  conducted 
as  the  warming  of  a  mineral ;  it  generally  lasts  longer,  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  sulphur  is  to  be  as  complete  as  possible. 
It  demands  the  most  minute  care  to  regulate  the  fire  so  as 
to  avoid  all  agglomeration,  and  to  stir  almost  continually. 
When  the  matter  adheres  to  the  rod,  we  withdraw  the  cru- 
cible for  a  moment ;  this  inconvenience  is  chiefly  produced, 
if  we  have  not  detached  the  slags  suflBciently  from  the 
matt ;  the  calcining  is  then  much  longer,  the  flames  remain 
blue  a  long  time,  and  the  fumes  which  are  disengaged  have 
an  odour  which  is  not  purely  that  of  sulphurous  acid. 
When  the  fumes  and  the  odour  cease,  and  the  matter  has 
taken  a  sandy  appearance,  we  raise  the  heat ;  then  withdraw 
it,  and  allow  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air  as  for  warming. 
The  mean  duration  of  calcining  is  half  an  hour. 

Coarse  Copper. 

The  fluxes  above  indicated  are  taken  from  the  box  No.  1, 
except  the  dry  salt,  which  forms  part  of  a  second  box  called 
the  refining  flux.  The  ladle  for  this  box  No.  2  is  a  little 
larger  than  for  the  first ;  it  has  a  diameter  of  -044  m.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  operation  the  furnace  is  well  filled  and 
lighted ;  the  same  fire  ought  to  suffice  for  all  the  following 
fusions,  which  it  is  very  important  to  conduct  with  great 
rapidity.  After  a  moment,  and  if  there  is  any  frothing,  we 
throw  in  some  dry  salt,  which  calms  the  ebullition.  At  the 
end  of  ten  minutes,  the  fusion  appearing  complete,  we  throw 
in  a  pinch  of  white  flux.  A  Uttle  after  we  withdraw  suc- 
cessively each  of  the  crucibles,  pouring  them  carefully  and 
by  a  single  turn  into  each  of  the  principal  cavities  of  the 
metal  mould.  These  moulds  ought,  this  time  only,  to  be 
greased  with  a  cloth  impregnated  with  suet  The  crucibles 
are  immediately  put  back  again  into  the  fire. 

We  detach  the  fluxion  as  previously,  seize  each  one  suc- 
cessively with  the  copper  tongs,  and  plunge  it  for  an  instant 
into  a  basin  full  of  water.  The  rest  is  effected  as  for  the 
recrulus,  only  the  slags  are  preserved  on  the  metal  plate,  and 
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in  the  order  in  which  we  have  detached  them.  The  button 
of  copper  obtained  appears  more  or  less  black;  I  have 
already  indicated  the  influence  of  the  tartar  in  excess. 

WaaJdnga. 

We  place  the  button  and  the  fluxes  in  a  large  copper 
shovel,  lengthened  and  narrowed  at  the  end,  called  a  scoop, 
and  we  pour  them  into  the  crucible,  which  is  already  at  a 
red  heat.  As  the  fusion  is  made  in  five  or  six  minutes,  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  prolong  it  on  account  of  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  carrying  off*  of  copper  with  the  vapours 
of  common  salt.  The  tapping  is  made  with  care  by  pouring 
first  into  one  of  the  large  cavities,  then  as  soon  as  the  metal 
has  fallen  there  we  finish  by  pouring  in  the  slag  into  one  of 
the  small  lateral  cavities.  This  last  slag,  probably  rich  in 
copper,  is  less  fluid,  and  would  adhere  to  the  button,  which 
would  be  difficult  to  cleanse.  The  two  buttons  being  de- 
tached from  the  mould,  we  immerse  the  small  one  first,  then 
finish  as  in  the  preceding  operation. 

Testing  and  Refining. 

The  crucible  has  again  been  put  back  into  the  fiimace — 
after  the  tapping ;  the  button  tried  by  the  hammer  is  put  into 
the  crucible  by  means  of  the  tongs.  At  the  end  of  about 
three  or  four  minutes  it  attains  the  colour  of  the  vessel,  the 
eye  manifests  itself,  and  we  rapidly  throw  in  the  fluxes  put 
into  the  scoop  beforehand. 

The  tapping  is  made  as  for  the  washing,  with  the  small 
button  of  slag  kept  apart. 

In  general  we  arrive  at  a  button  regarded  as  pure,  clean 
copper ;  if  not,  as  I  have  said,  we  proceed  to  an  extra  wash- 
ing by  adding  exceptionally  in  the  scoop  the  last  slag 
obtained. 

PrUL 

The  crucible  this  time  has  been  left  out  of  the  furnace  ; 
put  into  it  all  the  slags,  collected  for  this  purpose  from 
the  metal  plate  into  the  scoop,  and  upon  which  we  have  put 
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reducing  reagents.  The  fusion  lasts  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
pour  all  at  once  into  the  large  cavity ;  before  the  cooling, 
by  means  of  a  transverse  blow,  get  rid  of  the  upper  beds 
which  are  still  hquid,  and  composed  principally  of  common 
salt  Then  operate  as  above.  Collect  the  prill,  which 
again  undergoes,  if  necessary,  a  washing. 

Sect.  III. — Some  Minerals  and  Substances  of  a  Speclu:. 
Natube — Influence  of  Foreign  Mbtals. 

Stavvifebous  Kihebals. — ^Most  often  we  only  perceive  the 
presence,  of  tin  in  a  copper  mineral  when  testing  with  the 
hammer,  which  reveals  the  nature  of  the  bronze  ;  when  we 
proceed  to  the  refining  of  such  a  stanniferous  button  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  characteristic  eye ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  quite  clear,  and  we  scarcely 
open  the  furnace  when  it  again  becomes  obscure.  We 
free  it  from  tin  by  two  or  three  extra  washings.  K  we 
suspect  tin  from  the  known  produce  of  the  mineral,  or  the 
inspection  of  the  sample  in  the  basin,  we  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  fine  regulus,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  case  of  a  warm 
sample  by  prolonging  the  calcining,  and  for  the  raw  sample 
by  putting  in  more  nitre  or  less  sulphur.  It  is  clear  that 
tin  can  only  enter  the  regulus  by  virtue  of  the  excess  of 
sulphur  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  coppery  matt,  and 
that  by  restraining  this  excess  of  sulphur  we  diminish  the 
chance  of  tin  entering  the  button.  The  fine  regulus  ought 
to  contain  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  copper,  as  for  the  carbonated 
copper  minerals. 

Aetimovial  MnrEEALS. — ^Antimony  is  also  detected  in  the 
testing ;  the  metal  being  rendered  very  brittle.  We  then 
add  one  or  two  grammes  (15  to  30  grains)  of  lead  in  the 
refining  operation.  There  forms  an  aUoy  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony heavier  than  copper,  which  is  poured  into  the  small 
cavity  of  the  mould.  When  we  suspect  antimony,  we  act 
as  for  tin — that  is  to  say,  we  produce  a  fine  regulus,  a  most 
careful  roasting  expelling  the  antimony ;  then  we  have  to 
make  two  washings,  and  ia  the  second  to  add  the  metallic 
lead. 
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We  cause,  then,  three  influences  to  act  with  a  view  of 
expelling  the  antimony : — 

1.  Slow  oxidation  at  a  low  temperature,  disengaging 
antimony. 

2.  Repeated  chloridations,  from  whence  a  formation  of 
volatile  chlorides. 

3.  Affinity  of  the  lead  and  mechanical  separation  of  the 
alloy. 

ZivciFSSons  HnrEBALB. — One  of  the  metals  which  is  most 
troublesome  is  zinc.  We  recognise  it  by  the  appearance  of 
the  regulus  and  by  its  colour,  which  is  that  of  blende. 
Once  out  of  ten  the  regulus  collects  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
detach  it ;  in  this  case  we  pound  it,  add  to  it  the  slags,  and 
borax  1  kdle,  nitre  4  ladle.  We  fuse  anew,  and  obtain  a 
good  regulus,  for  the  nitre  has  caused  the  zinc  to  pass  into 
the  slag  in  the  state  of  oxide. 

Most  often  the  zinciferous  regulus  does  not  collect,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  begin  anew  by  making  a  very 
prolonged  warming  at  least  half  an  hour — for  example, 
mineral  of  South  Crenver — this  is  evidently  what  we  should 
have  done  at  first  had  we  been  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
zinc. 

PmicBiFEBons  HnrsEALS. — ^Lead  is  not  injurious,  for  it  does 
not  alloy  with  copper.  The  warming  is  also'  prolonged. 
Lead  passes  into  the  regulus,  which  facilitates  the  collection 
of  the  matter.  In  the  last  operation  the  lead  easily  passes 
into  the  slag ;  it  also  in  case  of  need  carries  off  antimony. 
Thus  the  copper  obtained  from  lead  minerals  is  most  malle- 
able. 

Special  Cwpriferoua  ProducU. 

Rbgtoub  op  Chili. — ^These  are  treated  as  those  which  we 
obtain  by  the  fusion  for  regulus.  Their  richness,  which  rises 
to  nearly  60  per  cent.,  requires  us  to  add  much  tartar  in  the 
fusion  for  coarse  copper. 

Slags  of  Coppsb. — To  obtain  regulus  we  add  to  the  slag 
sulphur,  tartar,  and  nitre ;  this  last  maintaining  metals  other 
than  copper  in  the  state  of  oxide  in  the  slag. 

Old  C^ppeb. — For  turnings,  waste  of  workshops,  &c., 
yielding  97  to  98  per  cent,  by  the  assay,  and  containing,  in 
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fact,  not  mucH  foreign  matter  except  a  little  mixed  dust  or 
dirt,  we  take  care  first  to  glaze  the  crucible  by  fusing  in  it 
a  little  borax  and  nitre ;  then  we  treat  the  matters  by  a 
simple  washing,  the  slags  of  which  we  work  for  prill.  This 
last  is  often  very  considerable. 

Sect,  IV. — Sumicabt  CJonsidbrations — Comparison  of  the  Results 

WITH  THE  Analysis  by  the  Wet  Way. 

After  this  detailed  account  of  the  numerous  operations 
whicli  the  metal  undergoes  before  attaining  the  state  of 
button  and  prill,  it  would,  I  think,  be  superfluous  to  insist 
upon  the  practical  diflSculty  of  the  English  method. 

Nevertheless,  in  experienced  hands,  and  in  the  case  of 
daily  practice,  it  is  stiU  a  rapid  method,  allowing  us  to  treat 
almost  uniformly  the  different  varieties  of  copper  mineral, 
and  at  the  least  to  remedy  during  the  operation  itself  the 
impurities  which  show  themselves. 

As  to  the  metallurgic  accuracy,  here  is  a  small  table 
showing  comparatively  the  produce  by  the  dry  way  (deter- 
mined by  a  Cornish  assayer)  and  that  which  I  have  obtained 
by  the  most  precise  methods  of  the  wet  way.  It  compre- 
hends six  samples,  whose  richness  varies  within  sufficiently 
great  Umits. 


Nature  of  the  sample 
and  produce 

Dry  way 

Wet  way 
W. 

W-D. 

Begolus  of  Chili 

Green  carbonate  copper  of  Castile 
Variegated  copper,  Huel  Damsel  . 
Pyrites,  West  Wheal  Seton  . 

„        United  Mmes  .... 

,,        Devon  Great  Consols 

66i= 66-250 
9  =  9-750 

10|  =  10-500 
8|=  8-376 
8  =  8-000 
^=:  4-626 

68-40 
11-52 
11-30 

8-40 
10-38 

6-60 

2-160 
1-770 
0-800 
0-025 
2-380 
0-975 

8100 

S(W-D 
Mean  difference     .        .       — ^^-g .        •    1-860% 

By  adding  the  result  given  by  the  last  five  minerals  we 
find 

21)=41-25,  2(W-D)=--5-95,  SW=47-20,  and 

25^=9-44. 


f 

f 
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By  taking  the  ratio 

we  see  that  we  must  add  to  the  richness  indicated  by  the 
Cornish  assay  about  f  th  of  that  result,  and  by  taking  the 
ratio 

that  the  loss  is  ^th  of  the  copper  if  we  consider  a  mineral  of 
9  or  10  per  cent. 

Without  wishing  to  draw  a  conclusion  altogether  general 
from  so  small  a  number  of  analyses,  I  nevertheless  think 
they  suffice  to  show  that  the  English  method  occasions  losses 
always  sensible  and  sometimes  considei^ible.  I  think  I  may 
assert  that  upon  the  whole  of  the  Cornish  minerals  whose 
mean  richness  varies  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  the  loss  by  the 
assay  is  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  contained  copper, 
and  that  for  certain  pyrites  of  3  to  4  per  cent,  it  attains  30 
and  40  per  cent,  of  the  metaL 

The  principal  causes  of  these  losses  are, — (1st)  The  quan- 
tity more  or  less  great  of  copper  left  in  the  slag  of  the  re- 
gulus ;  (2nd)  and  especially  the  carrying  away  of  copper  by 
the  vapours  of  common  salt  in  the  frision  for  coarse  copper, 
the  washing  or  washings,  the  refining  and  the  treatment  of 
the  slag  for  prill. 

In  consequence,  I  think  they  ought  to  bear  prindpaUy  on 
the  oxidated  minerals  for  which  we  make  a  rich  regulus,  and 
still  more  on  the  impure  minerals,  which  besides  a  rich  re- 
gulus, have  undergone  several  washings.  Thus  the  minerals 
of  Algeria,  grey  copper,  assayed  some  years  ago  at  the 
School  of  Mines,  have  given  a  produce  much  higher  than 
that  indicated  by  the  Cornish  assayers. 

C<mdu8i(>n8. 

In  conclusion,  the  English  method,  as  appKed  by  the 
buyers  and  in  their  laboratories,  certainly  answers  all 
their  wants ;  but  indicating  results  always  lower  than  the 
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real  result,  it  would  appear  to  be  exercised  to  the  detriment 
of  the  sellers. 

The  counter  assays  which  are  frequently  made  on  account 
of  mining  companies  and  miners  tributors  can  only  be  a  proof 
of  the  good  fitith  and  of  the  truth  of  the  figures  announced 
by  the  buyer. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  industrial 
methods  of  assay  have  for  their  object  only  to  fix  a  basis  of 
buying,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  give  a  rigorously  exact  result ;  it  is  even  logical  that 
the  loss  in  the  assay  should  be  proportioned  to  the  loss  in 
the  treatment  according  to  the  greater  or  less  impurity  of 
the  material. 

Thus  even  if  the  Cornish  companies  should  come  to  state 
in  their  products  a  richness  of  1  or  2  per  cent,  greater,  there 
would  not  result  from  this  in  reality  any  increase  of  value 
for  their  minerals,  or,  if  we  like,  any  advance  of  the  buying 
price.  This  price  is  from  other  reasons  far  superior  to  those 
of  copper  minerals  in  foreign  markets,  and  especially  to  that 
which  is  paid  for  American  minerals  at  the  works  at  Boston. 


II.   GERMAN   COPPER  ASSAY. 

This  assay  comprises  the  following  operations  : — 

1.  The  Roasting  in  the  Muffle  Furnace. 

From  the  correctly  chosen,  properly  dried,  and  prepared 
assay  substance,  one  centner  is  weighed  out  in  duplicate  for 
the  assay.  The  weighed  substance  is  so  spread  out  on  a 
roasting  dish,  that  has  been  previously  rubbed  with  chalk, 
rouge,  or  powdered  manganese,  that  most  of  it  lies  towards 
the  margin  of  the  dish,  and  only  a  thin  layer  is  found  in 
the  middle.  The  assay,  which  has  also  been  previously 
well  mixed  with  at  least  two  parts  by  volume  of  charcoal 
powder,  of  twenty-five  to  forty  pounds  of  graphite,  is  then 
placed  in  the  duU  red-hot  muffle,  and  cautiously  roasted  till 
no  more  stdphurous  or  arsenious  acid  escapes. 

The  heat  can  be  raised  rapidly  or  only  slowly,  and  the 
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roasting  finished  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  according  to  the 
composition  of  the  assay  sample. 

The  presence  of  lead,  arsenic^  and  especially  antimony^ 
makes  special  caution  necessary,  on  account  of  the  easy  fusi- 
bility of  their  compounds.  Such  ores  {e.g.  fahlerz^  boumo- 
nite^  &c.),  are  roasted  very  gently  at  first,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  coal,  and  afterwards  powdered  coal  is  used  instead  of 
graphite,  as  the  ore  thus  roasts  at  a  lower  temperature.  If, 
at  the  same  time,  as  in  many  fahlerzen,  sulphide  of  mercury  is 
contained  in  the  ore,  the  latter  cakes  together  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  and  at  a  greater  heat  evolves  mercury  with  such 
rapidity  that  mechanical  loss  occurs.  Such  ores  must  be 
placed  in  the  muffle  while  it  is  yet  only  moderately  warm,  in 
order  to  volatilise  the  mercury  gradually,  and  be  further 
roasted  with  coal  only  after  the  removal  of  the  mercury. 
Coke  and  graphite  work  almost  exclusively  and  continuously 
chemically,  while  charcoal  dust  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  dis- 
integrating mechanical  effect,  since  generally  a  large  part 
of  the  latter  is  already  burned  before  the  ore  has  reached  a 
temperature  at  which  it  can  work  upon  it. 

When  the  roasting  ore  has  ceased  to  fume,  and  no  longer 
gives  forth  any  smell  of  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  ground 
in  a  brass  or  cast-iron  dish,  mixed  with  about  twenty-five 
pounds  of  coal  dust,  and  again  roasted  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture till  the  odorous  gases  produced  have  disappeared.  The 
assay  is  also  sometimes  calcined  with  tallow.  If  the  ore  is 
a  very  difficult  one  to  roast,  then,  instead  of  the  coal  dust, 
a  final  addition  of  forty  to  sixty  pounds  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  given,  by  which  the  sulphates  (even  the  sulphate 
of  lead)  are  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  volatile  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  Generally,  a  second  grinding  suffices. 
To  secure  a  complete  oxidation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  coal 
should  be  entirely  consumed. 

Arsenic  can  be  removed,  for  the  most  part,  by  this  roast- 
ing ;  still  some  basic  arseniates  are  always  formed.  Anti- 
mony is  more  difficult  to  remove,  and  can  only  be  in  some 
measure  driven  off  by  careful  roasting  and  frequent  rubbing 
up.  It  remains  behind  as  antimoniates.  A  residue  of  both 
these  substances  is  less  injurious  than  one  of  sulphur.     The 
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latter  occasions  in  the  reduction  smelting  a  formation  of 
sulphide  of  copper,  the  copper  contents  of  which  escape 
determination. 

When  no  more  fumes  from  the  hot  assay  can  be  perceived 
by  smell  or  sight,  and  the  assay  powder  shows  a  constant, 
uniform,  dull  colour,  and  no  more  grains  with  metallic  lustre 
can  be  seen  while  grinding  it  up,  and  finally  when  no  more 
particles  of  coal  or  graphite  can  be  detected,  the  roasting  is 
finished. 

Only  with  a  completely  roasted  assay  can  it  be  counted 
upon  that  all,  or  as  nearly  all  as  possible,  of  the  copper  has 
been  converted  into  oxide,  and  this  must  be  accomplished 
if  the  result  of  the  assay  is  to  be  correct.  The  copper 
which  remains  in  the  state  of  sulphide  or  sulphate  is  almost 
wholly  lost,  as  by  the  later  addition  of  alkahne  flux  it 
cannot  be  at  all,  or  only  very  incompletely,  reduced  to  me- 
tallic copper. 

If  the  assay  sample  contains  sulphates  which  are  not  con- 
verted into  oxides  by  coal,  graphite,  and  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia {e.g.  gjrpsum,  baryta,  &c.),  it  must  be  first  smelted  to  a 
matt,  which  is  then  treated  like  a  raw  ore  to  be  roasted. 
For  this  purpose  one  assay  centner  of  ore,  one  centner  of 
borax-glass,  one  centner  of  potash  or  soda  glass,  and  ten 
pounds  of  colophony  are  well  mixed  together,  the  mixture 
covered  over  in  a  small  crucible,  with  about  three  centner 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  crucible  furnished  with  a  cover, 
and  the  assay  heated  for  half  an  hour  in  the  muffle,  or 
three-quarters  of  an' hour  in  the  wind  furnace.  The  earths 
are^thus  slagged  ofl*,  and  a  cupriferous  matt  results  in  the 
shape  of  a  button,  which  is  finely  pulverised  and  roasted. 

2;  The  Solvent  <md  Reducing  Fusion. 

If  the  roasted  assay,  which,  besides  a  small  quantity  of 
antimoniates  and  arseniates,  may  contain  the  oxides  of  copper, 
lead,  iron,  zinc,  &c.,  is  subjected  to  a  reduction  smelting 
with  simultaneous  use  of  solvent  agents  (borax,  glass),  then, 
by  a  suitable  and  not  too  high  a  temperature,  the  more  diffi- 
cultly reducible  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  &c.j  are  in 
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great  part  slagged  off,  while  the  oxide  of  copper  is  reduced, 
together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  above  oxides  and  most 
of  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  yields  a  button  of  impure  copper 
(black  copper),  in  which  also  is  found  almost  the  whole  of 
the  antimony  and  arsenic  of  the  roasted  ore.  If  too  much 
solvent  flux  is  used,  copper  also  is  slagged,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  red  colour  of  the  slag  produced.  With  a  lack 
of  solvent  agents,  a  great  part  of  the  foreign  oxides  is  reduced, 
and  a  very  impure  black  copper  is  formed,  whose  refining 
is  attended  with  greater  loss.  The  charging  has  been  weU 
chosen,  when  with  a  black  or  bottle-green  slag  a  malleable 
button  with  a  copper-red  fracture  is  produced.  The 
presence  of  much  lead  occasions  a  slagging  of  copper,  while 
iron,  on  the  other  hand,  protects  the  copper.  Arsenic  and 
antimony  aid  in  the  collection  of  the  copper,  since  the  black 
copper  is  thereby  rendered  more  fusible. 

The  fluxes  used  in  the  smelting  must  be  free  from  sul- 
phur. With  an  ore  containing  less  than  forty  per  cent,  of 
copper,  it  may  be  made  with  fourteen  argol  and  eight  salt- 
petre ;  with  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  copper,  with  sixteen 
argol  and  eight  saltpetre  ;  and  with  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent, 
of  copper,  with  twenty  argol,  and  eight  saltpetre.  The 
more  saltpetre  is  present  the  more  does  the  copper  incline 
to  slag. 

Instead  of  the  black  flux — if  this  contains  sulphur — ^a 
mixture  of  one  hundred  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa,  and  ten  to  twelve  parts  of  flour,  is  used. 

If  black  flux  is  used,  the  charge  for  one  centner  of  ore 
consists  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  centner  of  black  flux, 
twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds  of  borax-glass,  and  fifty  pounds 
or  less  of  glass  that  is  free  from  lead  and  arsenic.  The  ore 
is  rubbed  together  in  a  porcelain  or  serpentine  mortar  with 
one-third  of  the  black  flux,  placed  quickly  in  a  crucible,  the 
other  two-thirds  of  black  flux  added ;  twenty-five  pounds  of 
borax,  and  thirty  to  fifty  pounds  of  glass  spread  over  it, 
the  whole  covered  over  with  two  to  three  centner  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  on  the  top  is  laid  a  piece  of  coal  about  the 
size  of  a  half  inch  cube.  The  upper  layer  of  black  flux 
prevents  the  ore  from  bemg  thrown  out  of  contact  with  it 
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by  the  foaming  up  of  the  mass  consequent  upon  the  reduc- 
tion. If  the  piece  of  coal  is  taken  too  large,  almost  all  the 
chloride  of  sodium  soaks  into  it,  and  the  assay  is  too  much 
denuded  of  slag.  In  the  absence  of  coal,  copper  is  apt  to 
slag.  Difficultly  fusible  ores  require  a  smaller  addition  of 
glass,  as  this  itself  is  rather  difficultly  fusible.  For  the  better 
collection  of  the  copper,  with  richer  ores,  an  addition  of  five 
to  fifteen  per  cent  of  arsenic  is  often  given.  If  the  ores 
contain  sufficient  lead,  no  addition  of  arsenic  is  required. 
An  addition  of  as  high  as  ten  per  cent,  of  iron,  with  ores 
that  are  poor  in  iron,  is  very  usefiil  both  in  the  re- 
duction smelting  and  in  the  subsequent  refining  of  the  black 
copper. 

The  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  the  safest  means  to 
obviate  a  slagging  of  the  copper,  and  seems  to  prevent  it  to 
a  greater  extent,  and  with  more  certainty,  than  a  change  iu 
the  ratio  of  the  saltpetre  to  the  argol  in  the  preparation  of 
the  black  flux,  or  than  the  use  of  a  lower  and  less  prolonged  1 
temperature  in  the  smeltiug.     Since  protoxide  of  iron  is  fre- 
quently already  present  in  the  roasted  assay,  an  addition  of  * 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  smelting  is  not  always  necessary ;  but 
the  more  the  proportion  of  copper  in  the  assay  sample  inr  - 
creases,  the  more  useful  does  such  an  addition  prove  ;  so  that 
no  error  is  committed  if  an  addition  of  from  one  half  to  an  . 
equal  weight  of  pure  oxide  of  iron,  or  forge  scales,  is  given^ . 
to  every  assay  in  the  smelting,  or  the  assay  mixed  before  the  '■ 
roasting  with  pure  pyrites.     The  latter  diminishes  also  a  loggbi 
of  silver  in  the  roasting. 

Eeiterated  experience  has  shown  1ija^ti|Oxide/Of  iron  pjp^^^ 
vents  the  slaving  of  copper,  and,  partipulaiTly  by  Wehrle,  ag 
addition  of  the  same  is  recommended  with  substances  ri,ch  ' 
in  quartz.     Dr.  W.  Fuchs  has  also  drawn  attention  to  this^ 
and  by  his  experiments  is  led  to  ,  the.  conclusion,  that ,  a  * 
weight  of  protoxide  of  iron  equal  to  that  of  the  black  flux, ' 
can  imite  with  the  potash  of  the  bkf  k  flux  to  a  chemical ' 
compound    of   the   formula    2FeO,KO,    and    that   if  so 
mudi  oxide  of  iron  is   addedlto^the  assay  thaj;  FeO,KO* 
is   formed,  the    copper   is  made  secure    froip    slinging; 
further,  that  by  the  addition  of  o»de  of  iron,  the  T>|ac^ 
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flux  (best  made  from  two  saltpetre    and  five  argol)    is 
rendered  more  fusible. 

Since  it  has  long  been  known  that  fusing  alkaline  car- 
bonate is  decomposed  by  oxide  of  copper,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  oxide  of  iron  can  separate  oxide  of  copper  from 
its  combination  with  alkali,  though  this  separation  may  not 
perhaps  be  wholly  complete. 

The  assays  are  exposed  to  a  yellowish-white  heat  for  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour  in  the  muffle  ch*  wind  furnace  (in  the 
Unterhartz,  ore  and  matt  assays  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  wind  furnace  thirteen  minutes,  and  slag  assays  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  fire  is  well  ignited),  and  when  the 
muffle  furnace  is  used,  glowing  coals  are  laid  before  the 
crucibles  about  half-way  up  to  their  tops.  The  contents  of 
the  crucibles  must  be  completely  fused. 

With  an  assay  that  has  succeeded  well  (that  is,  with 
pmper  chai^ng  and  temperatui^),  neither  the  salt  covering 
nor  the  slag  is  reddened  with  suboxide  of  copper.  The  slag 
is  blackish-green  from  protoxide  of  iron,  glassy,  uniform, 
and  easily  snaps  in  pieces.  With  a  red,  and  therefore  cupri- 
ferous slag,  either  the  temperature  was  too  high  or  too  long 
continued,  or  too  httle  coal,  or  too  much  borax  and  glass 
present,  or  the  assay  too  difficultly  fusible,  which  last  may 
be  known  from  the  appearance  of  the  heterogeneous,  porous 
slag.  Unbumed  coal  must  remain  on  the  salt,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  must  be  found  a  well  fused  button 
of  a  red  or  more  greyish  colour,  according  to  its  purity.  If 
there  is  found  between  the  copper  button  and  the  slag  a 
brittle  crust  or  layer  of  matt,  the  roasting  was  not  complete, 
and  the  assay  is  to  be  thrown  away. 

Only  when  substances  are  to  be  examined  which  contain 
nothing  but  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper,  and  besides  have 
but  litUe  or  no  earthy  gangue,  provided  too  that  the  quantity 
of  copper  is  not  very  small,  can  a  copper  button  be  obtained 
by  roasting  and  reduction  smelting  with  a  well-proportioned 
mixture,  whose  weight  shall  give  the  contents  of  the  ore 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  But  the  metallic  button  obtained 
must  then,  with  a  slag  that  is  free  fix>m  copper,  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  pure  copper,  must  upon  its  surface,  as  well 
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as  in  the  fracture,  be  pure  copper  red,  and  be  capable  of 
being  hammered  without  breaking  or  cracking. 

If  the  colour  and  malleability  of  the  copper  button  prove 
that  the  impurities  cannot  amount  to  over  one  to  three 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  copper,  a  further  refining  is 
omitted  on  account  of  the  loss  thereby  occurring.  (Mansfeld 
copper  matts.) 

All  metallic  oxides  still  present  in  the  roasted  assay 
sample,  which  are  as  easily  reduced  as  oxide  of  copper,  and 
whose  metals  are  fusible  at  the  temperature  used,  either  by 
themselves  or  when  alloyed  with  copper,  pass  into  the 
copper  as  it  separates  out.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  when  the 
roasted  assay  still  contains  such  metals,  among  which  are 
lead,  bismuth,  tin,  cobalt,  nickel,  antimony,  arsenic,  &c., 
there  can  be  no  pure  copper  produced,  and  the  copper 
then  obtained  is  designated  by  the  name  of  black  copper. 
This  black  copper  must  then,  by  a  diird  operation,  be 
freed  from  these  foreign  ingredients,  to  which,  if  the  roast- 
ing was  not  exceedingly  thorough,  sulphur  may  also  be 
added 

3.  The  lUfining  of  the  Copper  on  the  Cupd  or  on  ihe  Refining 

Dish. 

This  operation  aims  at  the  removal  of  the  foreign  ingre- 
dients from  the  black  copper. 

For  this  purpose  the  copper  is  brought  to  fiision,  and 
access  of  air  allowed.  Thus  the  constituents  of  the  black 
copper,  which  are  more  easily  oxidised  than  copper,  namely, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  iron,  bismuth, 
zinc,  &c.,  are  next  converted  into  oxides,  and  may  be  removed 
as  such.  A  partial  oxidation  of  the  copper  at  the  same  time, 
however,  cannot  be  entirely  avoided  here ;  and,  moreover, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  prevent  too  great  an  oxidation  of  the 
copper,  considerable  traces  of  the  substances  named  above 
are  apt  to  remain  behind  in  the  refined  copper.  From 
other  metals,  namely,  from  gold,  silver,  nickel,  cobalt,  &c., 
the  copper  cannot  be  freed  at  all,  or  only  imperfectly  so, 
by  this  method. 
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This  is  the  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  this  mode  of  re- 
fining, and,  therefore,  of  all  methods  of  assaying  which  in- 
volve it.  The  most  practised  assayer,  with  all  his  skill  and 
experience,  cannot  entirely  remove  this  imperfection.  This 
assay,  however,  none  the  less  deserves  to  be  used,  for  with 
acquired  practice  it  yields  a  result  in  a  shorter  time^  though 
it  be  but  more  or  less  approximately  correct,  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  one  in  the  wet  way.  Moreover,  rightly  con- 
ducted assays,  compared  by  the  differences  usually  occurring 
between  them,  remain  always,  or  nearly  so,  quite  as  reliable 
as  many  other  metal  assays  in  the  dry  way,  e.g.  the  lead 
assay. 

The  assay  is  in  general  considered  as  successful  with  rich 
and  medium  ores,  when  with  correct  management  the 
weight  of  two  duplicate  assays  does  not  differ  by  more  than 
one  per  cent 

This  refining  is  performed  in  different  ways. 

a.  Refining  upon  the  refining  dish. — This  method  is  the 
one'  most  firequently  chosen  in  Germany,  e.g.  at  Freiberg, 
and  at  the  Victor  Frederic  smelting-house,  and  also  in  Hun- 
gary. It  is  especially  applicable  when  the  black  copper 
does  not  contain  very  much  lead,  and  is  the  more  reliable 
the  purer  the  black  copper  already  is. 

By  this  method  indeed  an  oxidation  of  the  copper  can- 
not be  wholly  prevented,  but  under  favourable  circumstances 
the  loss  thus  occurring  is  vanishingly  small.  In  Freiberg 
the  copper  button,  with  as  little  borax  as  possible,  generally 
an  equal  weight,  wrapped  in  a  comet  of  letter-paper,  is 
placed  on  the  very  flat,  white-hot  dish,  surrounded  by  glow- 
ing coals,  and  fused  quickly  at  as  high  a  temperature  as 
possible.  A  slow  fusion  occasions  oxidation  and  slagging  of 
the  copper.  If  black  copper,  which  contains  neither  arsenic, 
antimony,  nor  lead,  is  to  be  examined,  then  to  a  fifty  pound 
assay,  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  lead  and  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
of  borax,  as  may  be  required,  are  added,  in  which  case  the 
borax  is  generally  fused  first  on  the  white-hot  dish,  then  the 
copper,  and  afterwards  the  lead  added.  If  the  copper  to  be 
refined  is  not  in  a  single  piece,  then,  in  order  to  avoid  loss, 
it  is  never  placed  on  the  dish  at  the  same  time  with  the 
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borax,  but  only  after  the  intumescence  of  the  latter  has 
ceased.  A  black  copper  containing  sulphur  sparkles  when 
placed  on  the  dish.  Cornets  of  weighed  lead  and  borax  must 
always  be  at  hand  to  add  in  case  of  necessity. 

As  soon  as  the  copper  shows  a  convex,  perfectly  clear 
sur£arce,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  thinly  fluid  ring  of  borax 
slag,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  slightly  opened  to  give  access 
to  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  oxidation.  If  the  copper  is 
not  dear,  but  covered  with  a  black  crust,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  muffle  is  white  hot,  the  operator  tries  adding  borax. 
If  this  alone  does  not  help  the  matter,  a  cornet  of  lead  is 
added,  and  the  heat  increased,  if  possible,  when  the  black 
copper  soon  presents  a  clear  surface.  Very  impure  black 
copper  with  only  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  copper,  is  placed  on 
the  dish  at  first  with  a  large  quantity  of  borax  only,  without 
lead,  and  the  latter  added  only  when  the  copper  is  sufficiently 
refined.  Special  care  must  now  be  taken  that  the  tempera* 
ture  does  not  sink  too  low.  If  lead  is  present  fiimes  of  it 
rise  at  this  period.  A  portion  of  the  lead  goes  into  the  slag. 
Arsenic  mostly  passes  off  in  fumes ;  a  portion  of  it,  however, 
remains  in  the  slag  as  arseniate  of  iron.  Antimony  behaves 
similarly,  only  it  is  more  obstinately  retained  by  the  copper. 
Nickel  is  the  most  difficult  to  scorify,  and  can  only  be  slagged 
by  a  large  addition  of  lead,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  with 
a  considerable  loss  of  copper.  If  too  little  borax  is  present 
the  slag  is  apt  to  become  stiff,  or  sohdify. 

When  the  copper  is  nearly  refined,  it  *  brightens '  like 
silver,  only  less  distinctly ;  the  '  brightening '  is  particularly 
to  be  seen  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  metal.  In  the  presence  of 
antimony  and  arsenic,  the  '  brightening '  is  less  distinct  than 
with  lead,  but  it  becomes  so  also  with  the  latter  when  the 
buttons  are  small.  In  the  latter  case  the  assay  is  assumed  to 
be  done,  when  it  no  longer  fumes.  The  temperature  must, 
at  the  instant  of  *  brightening,'  be  exactly  at  the  point  at 
which  the  copper  solidifies,  since  otherwise  it  would  continue 
to  oxidise ;  but  good  care  must  be  taken  that  the  copper 
does  not  sohdify  too  soon.  It  shows  in  the  *  brightening '  a 
peculiar  green  colour.  The  assay  is  now  removed  from  the 
furnace,  carefully  quenched  in  water,  and  freed  from  the  slag. 
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The  buttons  should  not  differ  by  more  than  one  to  two  per 
cent,  in  weight,  and  the  value  is  stated  only  in  whole  pounds 
through  all  d^rees  of  richness. 

In  a  good  assay  the  button  has  the  pure  copper  colour,  is 
ductile,  and  uniformly  granular  and  rose-red  in  the  fracture. 
A  button  not  sufficiently  refined  is  red  exteriorly,  but  the 
fracture  is  grey ;  an  over-refined  one,  dark  red  exteriorly  and 
brittle,  the  fracture  more  smooth  than  granular,  and  with  a 
high  over-refining,  even  laminated,  moreover,  the  slag  is  then 
red.  With  proper  refining,  the  slag  is  blackish-green,  from 
the  presence  of  iron.  If  lead  were  present,  the  slag  is  greenish- 
blue  at  the  edges  from  iron,  nearer  the  button  it  is  yellowish- 
red  from  PbO,Cu,0,  and  at  the  button  itself  suboxide  of 
copper  appears.  The  yellowish-red  colour  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  basic  arseniate  of  iron,  which  forms 
copper-red  spangles  on  the  surface  of  a  slag  that  is  saturated 
with  it.  Since  the  adding  of  lead  involves  an  unavoidable 
loss  of  copper,  an  addition  is  necessary  to  the  amount  of  cop- 
.  per  found,  in  order  to  learn  the  correct  contents  of  the  black 
copper.  Empirically,  to  every  ten  pounds  of  metal  slagged 
off  (from  the  black  copper  and  the  lead  added)  one  pound  of 
copper  is  reckoned  as  also  slagged.  In  many  localities,  for 
every  five  pounds  of  loss  (of  the  black  copper)  one  pound 
more  of  copper  is  reckoned.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  borax  in 
the  refining,  more  may  be  added  in  the  process.  If  the  dish 
then  becomes  too  full,  it  is  cooled  in  water,  the  copper  freed 
from  the  slag,  and  again  mixed  with  borax  on  a  new  dish. 
But  then  a  loss  of  copper  is  more  apt  to  occur,  as  most  of  the 
iron,  which  otherwise  protects  the  copper  from  slagging,  is 
already  slagged  off.  It  is  therefore  sought  in  preference  to 
get  through  with  a  single  operation. 

If  much  arseniate  of  iron  forms,  which  begins  to  make  the 
slag  stiff,  no  more  borax  can  be  added,  as  the  assay  is  thereby 
completely  chilled  and  cannot  be  again  rendered  fluid.  In 
such  a  case  the  assay  must  be  freed  from  the  slag.  A  new 
addition  of  borax,  therefore,  should  only  be  given  in  the  com- 
mencement, while  the  slag  is  yet  entirely  fluid  and  the  but- 
ton is  not  yet  clear.  When  the  button  once  becomes  clear, 
.g,  further*  addition  of  borax  is  seldom  necessary  if  the  furnace 
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is  kept  hot  enough.     Only  very  impure  black  coppers  do 
not  then  refine  with  a  single  operation. 

Plumbiferous  black  copper  is  already  copper-coloured,  has 
a  certain  softness,  and  quickly  refines.  Arsenical  black  cop- 
per refines  more  slowly,  requires  more  borax  on  account  of 
the  iron  it  contains,  and  never  gives  a  refined  copper  of  a 
fine  red  colour.  So  long  as  it  is  not  yet  refined,  if  the 
heat  is  high  enough,  it  is  movable  on  the  dish.  With  very 
arsenical  copper,  if  the  heat  is  very  strong,  a  blue  arsenic 
flame  bursts  forth,  which  lifts  the  button.  A  constant  blue 
halo  of  burning  arsenic  is  often  seen. 

Gold  and  silver  remain  in  the  copper,  and  must  be  taken 
account  of,  when  they  amount  to  one-half  per  cent.  Much 
silver  makes  the  copper  white.  Generally,  only  two  assays 
are  carried  on  at  once ;  however,  with  proper  attention,  four 
assays  may  be  made  at  the  same  time. 

b.  Refining  on  the  cupel — ^This  method  has  been  in  use  at 
different  places,  e.g.  at  the  Oberhartz  and  Unterhartz  smelting 
works,  since  the  time  of  Schliiter.  It  is  by  no  means  more 
accurate  than  the  above,  but  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable 
one  for  very  plumbiferous  black  copper. 

A  quantity  of  pure  copper  equal  in  weight  to  the  black 
copper  is  weighed  out,  while  two  cupels  are  brought  to  a 
white  heat  in  the  muffle  of  the  assay  furnace.  Upon  each 
of  the  cupels  an  equal  weight  of  pure  lead  is  placed,  and 
when  this  has  begun  to  *  drive,'  the  black  copper  is  placed 
on  one  cupel  and  the  pure  copper  on  the  other,  whereupon 
the  muffle  is  again  closed  till  the  alloy  on  the  cupel  once 
more  *  drives'  well.  Sometimes  (as  at  the  Unterhartz)  half 
of  the  lead  is  placed  on  the  cupel  with  the  copper,  and  as 
soon  as  this  is  red-hot,  the  other  half  of  the  lead  added. 
The  quantity  of  lead  to  be  used  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  black  copper ;  if  this  is  very  plumbiferous,  an  equal 
weight  of  lead  may  suffice ;  if  the  black  copper  is  almost  or 
entirely  free  from  lead,  and  is  also  impure,  two  and  a  half 
to  four  parts  by  weight  of  lead  must  be  added  (at  the 
Unterhartz,  for  example,  four  parts  of  lead  are  taken). 
During  the  *  driving,'  in  which  the  muffle  is  fully  one  half 
opened,  without  however  closing  the  draught  of  the  furnace. 
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a  sufficient  heat  is  to  be  secured,  and  it  must  be  especially  seen 
to  that  both  cupels  remain  equally  hot,  so  that  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  copper  may  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  on 
the  two.  The  higher  Uie  heat  in  the  ^  driving,'  the  purer 
does  the  copper  become,  and  the  rounder  is  its  form.  The 
^  brightening '  of  the  assay  is  somewhat  more  distinct  than 
in  the  refining  on  the  refinmg  dish.  As  soon  as  it  has  en- 
sued,  a  spoonful  of  coal-dust  or  borax  is  poured  over  the 
cupels  in  the  muffle.  They  are  then  immediately  taken  out 
of  the  furnace  and  cooled  in  water.  The  indications  of  the 
refinement  of  the  copper  are  the  same  as  above  ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  obtain  buttons  wholly  free  fix)m  lead.  The 
simultaneous  and  similarly  conducted  cupellation  of  a  quan- 
tity of  pure  copper  equal  in  weight  to  the  black  copper,  with 
the  assay,  is  intended  to  make  a  calculation  possible  of  the 
quantity  of  copper,  which  the  black  copper  has  lost  by  scori- 
fication.  What  the  pure  copper  has  lost  in  weight  is  added 
to  the  weight  of  refined  copper  obtained  firom  the  black  cop- 
per. An  example  will  make  this  clearer.  Let  the  black 
copper  weigh  seventy-five  pounds.  Seventy-five  pounds  then 
of  pure  copper  may  be  cupelled  with  75  x  3=225  pounds 
of  pure  lead,  and  sixty  pounds  of  copper  be  recovered  from  it, 
so  that  the  copper  consumed  has  amounted  to  75— 60=:  15 
pounds.  Let  the  black  copper,  likewise  cupelled  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  lead,  have  yielded 
forty  pounds  of  refined  copper ;  then  the  quantity  of  copper 
contained  in  the  seventy-five  pounds  of  black  copper  amounts 
to  40  +  15=55  pounds,  which  is  the  amoimt  to  be  stated,  if 
the  black  copper  did  not  contain  lead.  If,  however,  the 
black  copper  is  very  rich  in  lead,  a  second  correction  is  also 
made.  The  difierence,  75—55=20  pounds,  is  considered 
as  lead.  Now,  as  in  the  assay  with  pure  copper,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds  of  lead  have  slagged  fifteen 
pounds  of  copper ;  these  twenty  pounds  of  lead  are  assumed 
to  have  slagged  ^^  =1^  pounds  more  of  copper.  The 
quantity  of  copper  to  be  reported,  therefore,  amounts  to 
40  +  15  +  lJ=56J  pounds. 

If  the  black  copper  is  so  much  contaminated  with  lead 
,&at  by  refining  in  the  manner  specified  no  copper  would  be 
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obtained  from  it,  on  equal  weight  of  pure  copper  is^  added 
to  it,  and  a  double  weight  of  pure  copper  simultaaeously 
cupelled  upon  the  second  cupel.  For  example,  let  the 
black  copper  weigh  seventy-five  pounds ;  then  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  pure  copper  are  added  to  it,  and  cupelled 
with  2  X  75  X  3=450  pounds  of  lead.  On  the  other  cupel, 
75  X  2=150  pounds  of  pure  copper  are  cupelled  with  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lead.  The  calculation  is  made 
as  above,  only  the  seventy-five  pounds  of  copper  added  are 
finally  again  deducted  If  the  quantity  of  lead  to  be  added 
is  diminished,  this  must  be  done  equally  in  the  actual  assay 
and  the  controlling  one. 


b.  Assays  of  Poor  Ores  and  Products  of  Class  L 

\.  CONGSNTBATION  FUSIOK. 

!Elve  to  ten  centner  and  more  of  the  unroasted  ore  are 
mixed  with  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  iron  pyrites  free 
from  copper,  in  case  pyrites  is  not  already  present  in  the 
ore,  and  the  assay  smelted  with  an  addition  of  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  borax,  under  a  thick  layer  of  chloride 
of  sodium  in  a  day  crucible  at  an  incipient  white  heat. 
By  this  process  a  button  of  crude  matt  is  obtained,  in 
which  the  copper  of  the  assay  sample  is  found  concentrated 
as  sulphide  of  copper.  This  crude  matt  is  weighed,  and 
then  first  subjected  to  a  copper  assay  by  roasting,  reduction 
smelting,  &c.  If  several  assay  centner  have  been  taken  for 
the  concentration  smelting,  the  final  proportion  of  copper 
found  is  calculated  accordingly. 

A  slagging  of  copper  is  indeed  seldom  entirely  avoided  by 
this  concentration  smelting,  but  the  loss  of  copper  is  gene- 
rally less  than  if  such  poor  ores  were  at  once,  without  any 
previous  work,  subjects!  to  the  ordinary  process  in  the  dry 
way,  which  would  sometimes  yield  no  button  of  copper  at 
all,  since  the  little  copper  in  the  ore  is  lost  in  the  slag. 

According  to  Fuchs,  for  the  most  complete  preven- 
tion possible  of  a  loss  of  metal,  and  for  the  purifying  of  the 
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copper,  the  well  roasted  ore  is  placed  in  an  assay  crucible 
while  still  hot,  with  twenty  per  cent,  of  pyrites  and  twenty 
per  cent  of  sulphur,  covered  with  powdered  glass  and 
some  vitrified  borax,  and  smelted  to  matt. 

2.  Fusion  with  C!oLLBOTnia  AasNTS. 

With  poor  and  impure  ores,  if  the  ordinary  method  is 
used,  errors  are  very  apt  to  arise,  fi:'om  the  infusibihty  of  the 
ore  and  from  the  basic  nature  of  the  suboxide  of  copper, 
which,  especially  in  the  presence  of  silica,  is  very  much  in- 
clined to  slag.  In  such  cases,  as  practised  in  Freiberg,  lead, 
litharge,  arsenic,  antimony,  arsenious  add,  or  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, is  added  for  the  collection  of  the  copper  while  smelt- 
ing to  black  copper.  Ihese  fluxes  have  their  advantages 
but  also  their  disadvantages.  Five  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
lead  or  litharge  gives  with  copper  an  easily  fusible  alloy, 
which  collects  better  together,  but  also  carries  copper  into 
the  slag,  which  consequently  becomes  red.  If  the  result  of 
experience  is  taken  as  a  basis,  that,  in  the  refining  smelting, 
ten  pounds  of  lead  slag  one  pound  of  copper,  then  if  five 
per  cent,  of  lead  are  added  to  an  ore  with  one  per  cent,  of 
copper,  only  half  a  pound  of  copper  is  obtained,  and  with 
thirty  per  cent,  of  lead  no  copper  at  all  would  be  obtained. 
The  intimate  mixture  of  the  lead  with  the  ore  has  also  its 
difficulties,  and  therefore  it  is  better  in  this  connection  to 
use  litharge. 

By  an  addition  of  arsenic^  antimony^  arsenioris  acid,  or 
oxide  of  antimony^  easily  fusible  compounds  of  arsenic  and 
antimony  with  copper  are  obtained,  the  mixing  can  be  ac- 
complished more  thoroughly  than  with  lead,  and  for  poor 
ores,  such  an  addition  is  more  suitable  than  one  of  lead.  On 
account  of  danger  in  dealing  with  arsenious  acid,  it  is  best  to 
use  metallic  arsenic,  which  does  less  harm  in  the  refining 
than  antimony.  In  this  operation,  indeed,  neither  of  the 
two  is  entirely  removed  from  the  copper,  and  they  impart 
some  brittleness  to  it,  and  a  greyish  colour  to  the  fracture. 
-The  assayer  may,  however,  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  an 
Assay  treated  with  arsenic 
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c.  Assays  of  Oxidised  Ores  and  Products  of  Class  11. 

Oxidised  copper  ores  and  products  are  — 

1.  Without  previous  roasting,  subjected  to  a  solvent  and 
reducing  fusion,  and  the  black  copper  thus  produced,  refined, 
if  necessary  (richer  ores  and  products,  e.  g.  red  copper, 
malachite,  refinery  slags,  &c.).  • 

2.  After  previous  roasting,  smelted  to  black  copper,  {e.g. 
sulphate  of  copper,  copper  ores  which  contain  arsenic  acid, 
antimonic  add,  &c.,  ores  imperfectly  roasted  in  the  large 
way,  many  copper  ore  slags,  cement  copper  slimes,  which 
may  contain  basic  sulphate  and  arsenate  of  iron,  &c.)  The 
roasting  is  performed  with  an  addition  of  coal-dust  or 
graphite,  and  finished,  if  necessary,  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

3.  Smelted  to  black  copper  with  collecting  agents  (lead  or 
arsenic).  Poor  oxidised  copper  ores,  especially  the  quartzose 
ones,  must  always  be  treated  in  this  way.  For  example,  poor 
copper  ore  with  chalybeate  and  basic  gangue  without  silica 
is  mixed  with  ten  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  thirty  to  forty  per 
cent,  of  borax,  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  glass ; 
if  it  contains  pyrites,  mispickel,  quartz,  and  calcspar,  with 
twelve  per  cent  of  arsenic,  thirty  per  cent,  of  borax,  and 
thirty  per  cent,  of  glass,  besides  black  flux ;  ferruginous, 
quartzose  malachite,  with  ten  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  sixty  per 
cent,  of  borax,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  glass.  If  poor  oxi- 
dised ores  are  free  from  iron,  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  iron  is  added.  Also  richer  oxidised  substances  are 
advantageously  mixed  with  collecting  agents,  e.g.  refining 
slag,  with  five  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  thirty  per  cent,  of  borax, 
and  thirty  per  cent,  of  glass. 

4.  Subjected  to  a  concentration  fusion,  with  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  pyrites  free  from  copper  and  twenty 
per  cent,  of  sulphur,  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  vitrified  borax, 
one  hundred  per  cent,  of  glass,  and  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  colophony  with  a  covering  of  salt,  and  the  re- 
sulting matt  treated  like  a  sulphuretted  ore.  The  ore  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  pyrites  and  sulphur,  and  covered  over 
with  the  fluxes,  &c. 
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d.  Copper  Alloys.     Class  IIL 

But  very  few  copper  alloys  can  be  refined  by  the  above 
process.  For  the  bUick  copper  produced  by  the  copper 
smelting  process,  everything  is  observed  which  was  pre- 
scribed for  the  refining  of  the  buttons  resulting  fix)m  the 
reduction  smelting.  If  the  refining  is  to  be  done  on  the 
cupel,  one  or  more  rarely  two  centner  are  weighed  out  for 
the  assay.  Cupriferous  lead  is  refined  on  the  cupel.  Two 
centner  of  the  cupriferous  lead  and  half  a  centner  of  pure 
copper  are  placed  on  one  cupel,  and  on  the  other,  two  cent^ 
ner  of  pure  lead,  and  half  a  centner  of  pure  copper,  and  the 
two  are  cupelled  at  an  equal  heat.  If  now,  for  example, 
thirty-six  pounds  of  copper  have  been  obtained  on  the  first 
cupel,  and  twenty-seven  pounds  on  the  second,  then  in  the 
two  centner  of  the  assay  substance  there  were  contained 
36  —  27 = 9  pounds,  or  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  copper. 

Heine  gives  for  the  examination  of  the  Mansfeld  black 
copper^  which  seldom  contains  more  foreign  ingredients  than 
four  to  seven  per  cent,  of  iron,  a  Uttle  sulphur,  and  only 
traces  of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  lead,  and  phosphorus  (the  whole 
amount  of  the  substances  last  named  is  not  generally  over 
one  per  cent.),  the  following  directions  : — 

One  or  half  an  assay  centner  of  the  black  copper  in  filings 
is  weighed  out  in  duplicate,  and  placed  in  the  muflSe,  at  fiirst 
with  a  gentle,  then  with  a  stronger  heat,  and  with  frequent 
rubbing  up,  until  all  the  copper  appears  black  and  changed 
to  oxide,  and  no  more  grains  can  be  felt  with  the  pestle.  The 
roasted  assay  is  now  mixed  with  two  to  three  centner  of 
black  flux  and  one  to  one  and  a  half  centner  of  glass,  free 
from  lead  and  arsenic,  the  charge  placed  in  a  crucible  for 
assaying  copper,  covered  with  salt,  and  smelted  in  the  wind 
furnace.  The  black  flux  for  this  assay  must  consist  of  at 
least  twenty  parts  of  argol  to  eight  parts  of  saltpetre,  since 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  argol  red  slags  are  generally  pro- 
duced. Should  this  still  be  the  case,  six  to  eight  assay 
pounds  of  coal-dust  are  added  to  the  charge.  Heine  obtained 
in  this  way  a  copper,  whidi  he  considered  quite  as  well  re- 
fined as  that  produced  by  the  preceding  processes. 
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These  directions  may,  perhaps,  deserve  to  be  followed 
with  black  copper  similar  to  this,  as  they  allow  us  to  dis- 
pense with  the  always  imperfect  refining  on  the  cupel  or 
refining  dish  ;  espedaUy  if,  for  reasons  already  explained,  a 
portion  of  pure  oxide  of  iron  or  forge  scales  is  mixed  with 
the  roasted  assay  in  the  smelting,  in  order  the  more  certainly 
to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  red  slag,  which  always  indicates 
loss. 

The  most  frequent  alloys  of  copper,  i.e.  brasSy  German 
silver^  gun  metalj  &c.,  cannot  be  assayed  in  a  reliable  manner 
in  the  dry  way.  German  silver,  because  the  nickel  could 
not  be  removed  at  all,  or  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  the 
rest  because  zinc  and  tin  give  such  difficultly  fusible  oxides, 
that  they  could  not  be  properly  removed  in  the  refining. 

In  the  alloys  of  copper  vnth  silver^  gold,  and  platinum^  the 
copper  may  be  determined  from  the  loss  arising  from  cupel- 
lation  with  lead. 

Remarka  upon  the  Copper  Aesays  in  the  Dry  Way. 

These  assays  are  burdened  with  various  defects.  The 
roasting  is  an  exceedingly  tedious  process,  and  only  by  a 
gradually  increasing  temperature,  by  repeated  grinding  up 
and  mixing  of  the  roasting  substance  with  coal-dust,  graphite, 
or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  it  possible  to  sufficiently  remove 
the  sulphur.  In  the  reduction  smelting,  loss  of  copper  is  apt 
to  occur,  if  a  correct  temperature  and  a  suitable  charging  are 
not  employed.  If  the  fluxes  (borax,  glass,  &c.)  are  present 
in  too  large  quantity,  copper  is  slagged  ;  if  there  is  a  lack  of 
them,  a  very  impure  black  copper  is  produced,  with  whose 
diminishing  richness  in  copper,  the  loss  of  copper  in  the  re- 
fining increases.  The  last-mentioned  operation  is  in  and  of 
itself  imperfect,  and  on  account  of  the  high  temperature  it 
requires,  and  the  ever  necessary  attention  of  the  assayer,  very 
troublesome. 

The  poorer  the  substance  is  in  copper,  the  more  unreliable 
do  the  results  of  the  assays  become. 

In  all  dodmastic  assays  of  copper  in  the  dry  way,  the 
silver  or  auriferous  silver  contained  in  the  assay  sample 
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cannot  be  removed,  and  it  has  generally  pretty  completely 
collected  in  the  copper  obtained.  These  copper  assays  give 
nowhere  any  indications  whether  gold  or  silver  is  present  or 
not ;  and  the  amount  of  these  metals  which  may  be  present 
must  therefore  be  both  sought  for  and  determined  by  a 
special  assay  for  them.  If  they  are  found,  and  in  sufficiently 
large  quantity,  they  are  deducted  fix)m  the  weight  of  the 
copper. 

The  dry  assay  is  mostly  found  in  practice  in  smelting 
works,  where  even  in  the  hands  of  less  scientifically  educated 
than  skilful  assayers,  with  the  character  of  the  assay  sub- 
stance once  known,  and  suitable  practice  in  following  out 
the  separate  manipulations,  it  gives  results  which  suffice  for 
the  business  of  working  copper  in  the  large  way. 


B.  ASSAYS  IN  THE  WET  WAT. 

I.  For  Sicbstances  rich  in  Copper. 

a.  kerl's  modified  Swedish  assay. 

One  assay  centner  of  finely  rubbed  ore,  &c.,  is  warmed  in 
an  assay  flask  or  beaker,  on  the  sand-bath,  with  as  little  as 
possible  of  aqua  regia  (two  parts  crude  hydrochloric,  and 
one  part  crude  nitric  acid),  and  as  soon  as  the  proper  de- 
composition of  the  assay  substance  has  taken  place,  in  order 
to  expel  the  nitric  acid,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  with  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  In  the  presence  of  nitric  acid 
the  copper  would  be  only  imperfectly  precipitated  by  iron ; 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  does  no  harm.  Also  the 
nitric  acid  may  be  destroyed  by  heating  the  solution  con- 
taining it  with  crystals  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  only  the 
work  then  passes  oflf  less  cleanly  than  if  sulphuric  acid  is 
used. 

The  still  damp  mass  is  cautiously  moistened  with  hot 
water,  and  filtered  into  a  beaker,  the  residue  no  longer  con- 
taining any  particles  of  ore,  4&c.,  is  washed  out  a  few  times 
with  boiling  water  (till  a  drop  of  the  washings  no  longer 
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deposits  a  brownish  coating  of  copper  on  a  clean  iron  wire), 
the  filtrate,  about  150  to  160  cubic  centimetres,  heated 
nearly  to  boiling  with  a  few  pieces  of  iron  wire  about  two 
inches  long  and  two  lines  thick,  till  a  brownish  coating  no 
longer  forms  on  a  clean  iron  wire  held  in  the  solution.  The 
approximation  to  this  point  is  indicated  by  the  solution's 
becoming  colourless.  Should  the  mass  become  dry  in  the 
evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  moistened  before  fil- 
tering with  a  few  drops  of  stdphuric  acid,  in  order  to  make 
the  basic  salts  formed  soluble.^  The  concentrated  solution 
is  not  filtered  on  to  the  pieces  of  iron  wire,  but  these  are 
placed  in  the  solution  after  it  is  diluted  with  the  washings, 
because  otherwise  they  become  so  rapidly  and  so  firmly 
coated  over  with  copper,  that  the  latter  can  only  with  diffi- 
culty be  separated  from  them.  The  pieces  of  wire  are  so 
taken  as  to  correspond  in  size  with  the  beaker  used,  and  of 
such  a  length  as  to  cross  one  another  in  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent as  much  surface  as  possible  to  the  direct  contact  of  the 
fluid. 

After  the  precipitation  is  ended,  the  beaker  is  poured  fiiU 
of  hot  water,  which,  after  some  time,  is  decanted,  care 
being  taken  that  no  copper  goes  with  it,  the  beaker  again 
filled  with  hot  water,  a  porcelain  saucer  placed  bottom 
upwards  on  the  top  of  it,  and  beaker  and  saucer  then  in- 
verted so  that  the  iron  wires,  together  with  the  copper  and 
some  of  the  fluid,  sink  into  the  saucer.  When  this  has 
taken  place  completely,  the  beaker  is  removed  from  the 
saucer  by  drawing  it  quickly  over  the  side  with  the  hand, 
the  iron  wires  freed  by  rubbing  them  with  the  fingers 
from  the  copper  coating,  which  does  not  adhere  firmly,  well 
rinsed  ofi",  and  the  copper  well  washed  two  or  three  times 
by  decantation  with  hot  water.  The  decanted  fluid  may  be 
placed  in  a  beaker,  and  allowed  to  stand  quiet  for  some 
time,  that  it  may  again  deposit  any  very  finely  divided 
copper  suspended  in  it.  The  latter  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  particles  of  carbon  separated  from  the  iron  wires, 
and  which  pass  ofi*  in  part  in  the  decanting.  Owing  to  the 
short  time  occupied  by  the  precipitation  of  the  copper,  few 
or  no  particles  of  carbon  and  iron  are  detached  from  the 
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wires,  as  in  the  older  assays,  and  the  copper  is  precipitated 
Tvith  a  pure  metallic  colour,  without  being  in  the  least  conta- 
minated by  basic  salts  of  iron. 

The  damp  copper,  freed  from  water  as  much  as  possible 
(if  necessary,  by  removing  it  with  blotting-paper),  is  dried  at 
a  gentle  heat  in  an  atmosphere  freed  from  acid  vapours  until 
two  successive  weighings  give  the  same  result.  An  oxida- 
tion of  the  damp  copper  may  be  counteracted  by  adding 
alcohol  to  it,  and  also  by  covering  over  the  saucer.  Over- 
much care  in  the  drying  is  not  required,  for  even  at  a 
somewhat  higher  .temperature  the  increase  in  weight  is  but 
very  small,  so  long  as  the  copper  retains  its  proper  colour. 
The  precipitated  copper  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  in  contact  with  free  sulphuric  acid,  since  it  is  oxi- 
dised by  it. 

This  process  alone  can  only  be  used  when  in  the  sub- 
stance to  be  examined  there  are  no  other  metals  present 
(tiuy  antimony^  arsenic^  gold^  bismuth)  which  are  likewise 
thrown  down  by  iron.  Silver^  lead,  and  mercury  are  indeed 
also  precipitated  by  iron,  but  these  metals  can  be  readily 
removed.  Silver  and  leccd  remain  in  the  insoluble  residue, 
the  first  as  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  last  as  sulphate  of  lead, 
and  may  be  determined  by  assaying  it  after  incinerating  the 
filter.  Mercury  (contained,  for  example,  in  many  fahlerzen) 
is  indeed  thrown  down  with  the  copper,  but  is  volati- 
lised by  igniting  the  copper  in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  on  a 
roasting  dish  in  the  muffle,  whereby  the  copper  also  passes 
into  pulverulent  black  osiide,  and  after  two  ignitions  is 
weighed  as  such.  One  hundred  parts  of  oxide  of  copper 
contain  79-82B  of  metallic  copper.  The  oxidation  may  be 
promoted  by  moistening  the  copper  with  nitric  acid  before 
ignition. 

The  so-called  copper  slate  (Kupferschiefer)  must,  before 
treating  with  aqua  regia,  be  ignited  to  remove  the  bitumen. 
K  the  substance  cannot  be  completely  decomposed  by  aqua 
regia  (many  slags,  for  example),  it  is  first  fused  in  the  finely 
pulverised  state,  with  about  two  to  two  and  a  half  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  or  calcined  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  clay 
crucible  at  a  red  heat  in  the  muffle  or  in  a  platinum  crucible 
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over  a  spirit-lamp.  If  the  assay  sample  contains  lime,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  dissolved  out  by  repeatedly  washing  the  copper 
with  boiling  water. 

The  presence  of  iroUj  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  zinc 
in  the  assay  substance  does  no  harm,  as  their  sulphates  are 
not  decomposed  by  iron. 

While  by  the  older  method  an  assay  might  last  from  one 
to  two  days,  during  which  time,  indeed,  as  many  assays 
might  be  simultaneously  conducted  as  the  arrangements 
otherwise  allowed,  all  the  operations  of  this  newer  method 
require  but  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  with  an  ore 
containing  two  to  seventy  per  cent,  and  more  of  copper. 

With  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  assay,  with  suitable 
substances,  as  the  experiments  at  the  Oberhartz  smel  ting- 
house  and  the  investigations  of  Von  Hubert  have  proved,  it 
leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired  as  a  business  assay.  At 
the  smelting-house  alluded  to,  the  different  assayers  are 
allowed  two  per  cent,  difference,  which  is,  however,  very 
large. 

Mohr  has  given  an  analytical  accuracy  to  this  assay,  by 
performing  all  the  operations  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
same  vessels,  conducting  the  washing  with  care,  and  preci- 
pitating the  copper  with  granulated  zinc  free  from  carbon, 
instead  of  using  iron,  which  liberates  coal.  As  a  business 
assay,  however,  the  Oberhartz  method  is  to  be  preferred  on 
account  of  its  simpler  practicability. 

If  bismiUh,  gold,  tin,  antimony,  or  arsenic  are  present  in 
the  substance  to  be  assayed,  the  method  described  requires 
different  modifications  according  to  whether  arsenic  is  pre- 
sent or  not.  The  presence  of  bismuth,  which,  moreover, 
seldom  occurs  (e.g.  in  many  fahlerzen,  cupreous  bismuth)^ 
also  necessitates  a  special  assay  treatment. 

a.  Arsenic  is  not  present  One  assay  centner  of  the  ore, 
&c.,  is  decomposed  at  a  more  or  less  high  temperature  by 
nitric  acid,  so  that  gold,  oxide  of  antimony,  and  oxide  of  tin, 
remain  in  the  residue,  as  also  silver,  if  some  chloride  of 
sodiimi  is  added  to  the  solution.  It  is  now  filtered,  the 
precipitate  washed  with  water,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  to 
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expel  the  nitric  acid,  and  to  separate  any  lead  that  may  be 
present,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  copper  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  in  the  usual  way.  Mercury,  if  present,  is 
removed  in  the  manner  stated  above. 

b.  Arsenic  is  present  One  assay  centner  of  ore  is  decom- 
posed in  a  beaker  or  a  roomy  flask  with  as  little  aqua  regia 
as  possible,  the  free  acid  neutralised  with  soda,  or  even 
supersaturated  so  that  a  precipitate  separates,  and  the  mass 
digested  with  excess  of  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  for 
some  time  (perhaps  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour)  at 
almost  boiling-heat.  The  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  is 
prepared  by  igniting  and  lixiviating  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  and  one  part  of  coal-dust  or 
flour.  To  the  filtered  solution  of  this  salt  flowers  of  sulphur 
are  added  in  excess,  which  partially  dissolve  in  it  and 
increase  its  capacity  for  dissolving  the  electro-negative  sul- 
phides of  gold,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  tin,  by  forming  with 
them  sulphur  salts,  while  silver,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  iron, 
zinc,  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  sulphurised  by  the 
solution,  but  not  dissolved.  The  two  groups  of  metaUic 
sulphides  are  separated  by  filtering,  and  the  sulphides  of  the 
last  group,  which  remain  on  the  filter,  well  washed  with 
cold  water.  The  finger  is  then  held  over  the  bottom  of  the 
funnel,  concentrated  nitric  acid  poured  on  the  filter,  and  the 
sides  of  the  funnel  carefully  heated  by  slowly  revolving  it 
over  a  spirit-lamp.  The  sulphides  thus  partisdly  dissolve  in 
the  acid,  but  separate  completely  from  the  filter,  so  that  by 
punching  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  it  they  can  without 
difficulty  be  washed  into  a  beaker.  Here  they  are  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  heating  with  the  nitric  acid,  the 
latter  removed  with  simultaneous  separation  of  the  lead,  by 
heating  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  process  continued  as 
heretofore  prescribed. 

c.  Bismuth  is  present  After  gold,  antimony,  arsenic,  and 
tin  have  been  removed,  if  necessary,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed under  a  or  b,  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess  is 
added  to  the  solution  obtained,  which  contains  copper  and 
bismuth.  By  this  the  copper  is  dissolved,  while  bismuth, 
lead,  and  mercury  are  precipitated  as  carbonates.     After  a 
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while  the  blue  copper  solution  is  filtered  off,  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  supersaturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
copper  precipitated  from  the  solution  with  iron.  Should 
much  iron  and  alumina  be  contained  in  the  solution  that 
has  been  freed  from  gold,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  tin,  then 
in  the  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  a  slimy  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  which  may  retain  much  copper.  In  such 
a  case  the  solution  is  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  copper  precipitated  in  the  usual  way  with  iron.  Since, 
however,  the  copper  then  contains  bismuth  and  mercury,  it 
must  be  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  treated 
as  above  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Synthetic  experiments  with  substances  of  most  varied 
composition  have  proved  that  this  modified  assay  yields 
sufficiently  correct  results  as  a  docimastic  assay  with  ores 
containing  two  to  seventy  per  cent,  and  more  of  copper. 
Either  the  precise  percentage  of  copper  weighed  out  is 
again  obtained,  or  with  the  richer  ores  a  difference  of  at 
most  two  per  cent,  occurs  between  several  assays  of  one  and 
the  same  kind. 

By  means  of  the  Oberhartz  assay  and  Heine's  colorimetric 
assay  the  copper  contents  of  all  substances,  rich  and  poor, 
can  be  docimastically  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
By  the  Oberhartz  assay,  proportions  of  two  to  three  per 
cent,  and  over  are  determined,  and  by  Heine's  mode  the 
lesser  ones  down  to  '03  per  cent. 

h.  ASSAY   OF  COPPEB  BY  PRECIPITATION  WFTH   METALLIC  ZINC. 

The  precipitation  of  copper  from  its  solutions  is  of  old 
date.  Fresenius  recommends  the  process,  the  accuracy  of 
which  he  has  tested,  in  his  'Quantitative  Chemical /inalysis.' 
The  process  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.  The 
solution,  either  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  (nitric  acid, 
if  present,  must  be  expelled  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric 
acid),  is  transferred  to  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  diluted  so  as 
to  ensure  a  moderate  and  steady  evolution  of  gas,  and  a 
piece  of  pure  zinc  introduced.  The  dish  is  covered  with  a 
watch-glass,  which  is  afterwards  rinsed  into  the  dish.     Heat 
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promotes  the  reaction,  but  is  not  strictly  necessary.  The 
copper  is  deposited  partly  as  a  coating  upon  the  platinum, 
partly  in  the  form  of  spongy  masses.  Sufficient  add  must 
be  always  present  to  maintain  the  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
In  about  an  hour  or  two,  all  the  copper  will  have  separated : 
a  few  drops  of  the  solution  must  be  tested  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  to  make  this  certain.  If  no  colour  has  been 
imparted  to  the  solution,  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  cop- 
per has  been  deposited.  The  metal  in  the  dish  is  now  examined 
for  undissolved  zinc  by  pressing  with  a  glass  rod,  and  by 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  All  the  zinc  being  dissolved, 
the  copper  is  pressed  together  with  the  glass  rod,  the  super- 
natant fluid  decanted,  and  hot  water  poured  into  the  dish 
and  repeatedly  decanted,  without  loss  of  time.  The  wash- 
ing is  continued  until  the  decanted  fluid  is  quite  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  water  is 
decanted,  as  far  as  practicable,  rinsed  vdth  alcohol,  and 
dried  upon  the  water-bath :  as  soon  as  the  dish  is  cool,  it  is 
weighed.  The  precipitation  can  be  efiected  in  a  porcelain 
or  glass  dish,  though  the  process  will  occupy  more  time, 
and  the  copper  will  be  deposited  in  non-adherent  spongy 
masses. 

C.   COLORIMETBIC  COPPER  ASSAYS. 

These  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  ammonia  added  in 
excess  to  the  solutions  of  salts  of  copper,  produces  a  beautiful 
azure  blue  colour,  whose  intensity  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  dissolved.  By  comparing  the  shades  of  blue 
colour  in  equally  thick  layers  of  the  dissolved  ammoniated 
assay  substance  (assay  fluid)  with  a  normal  or  standard  am- 
moniated fluid  whose  copper  contents  are  known,  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  in  the  former  can  be  calculated  when  its  volume 
is  measured. 

To  Heine,  the  superintendent  of  the  smelting  works  in 
Mansfeld,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  successfully 
employed  this  reaction  for  the  determination  of  small  per- 
centages of  copper,  and  later  it  has  been  also  extended  by 
Jacquelain,  Von  Hubert,  and  Miiller,  to  the  determination 
of  larger  quantities  of  copper. 
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1.  Heine's  CotORiMETBic  Method. 

For  the  docimastic  determination  of  the  quantity  of 
copper  in  bodies  poor  in  this  metal,  e.g.  in  slags,  lead  matte, 
lithai^e,  crude  lead,  and  other  plumbiferous  metallurgical 
products,  tin,  cupelled  silver,  &c. ;  in  short,  in  all  sub- 
stances which  contain  fix)m  a  trace  to  about  one  per  cent,  or 
a  little  more  of  copper,  this  method  is  the  most  advanta- 
geous to  be  used. 

After  the  assay  sample  has  been  reduced  to  as  fine  a  state 
of  mechanical  subdivision  as  possible,  which  with  slags  is 
best  attained  by  sifting  or  washing  them,  one  centner  (3-4 
grammes)  of  it  is  weighed  out  and  dissolved  or  so  fully  de- 
composed by  a  suitable  acid  that  in  the  residue,  which  is  to 
be  filtered  and  well  washed,  no  more  copper  remains  behind. 
For  this  purpose  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia  is  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  and  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  substance, 
and  the  nitric  acid  is  concentrated  or  somewhat  diluted,  as 
may  be  required.  The  solution  is  either  immediately,  or  after 
the  copper  has  been  first  precipitated  by  hydro-sulphuric 
acid  gas  or  iron  and  again  dissolved,  strongly  supersaturated 
with  caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate,  if  any,  thereby 
produced,  steeped  in  the  caustic  ammonia  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  with  firequent  stirring  at  a  very  gentle  heat  (30°- 
40°  C),  then  filtered  ofi'and  thoroughly  washed.  According 
to  the  quantity  of  copper  present,  and  according  to  the 
degree  of  dilution,  will  the  solution  obtained,  which  if  it 
should  become  at  all  turbid  must  be  once  more  quickly 
filtered  {e.g.  with  refined  and  crude  lead),  appear  more  or 
less  strongly  coloured  blue.  The  volume  of  the  solution  is 
measured  in  graduated  vessels,  and  the  intensity  of  the  colour 
compared  with  and  determined  from  fluids,  which  have  been 
previously  prepared  as  standard  fluids,  and  which,  for  a 
definite  volume,  contain  a  definite,  accurately  weighed  quan- 
tity of  copper,  that  has  been  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  pre- 
cipitated by  caustic  ammonia,  and  redissolved  in  excess  of 
the  same.  From  the  measured  volume,  and  the  intensity 
found  by  comparison,  the  quantity  of  copper  is  then  de- 
termined by  calculation. 
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Heine  proposes  standard  fluids  with  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  assay  loth  of  copper  in  one  ounce  (two  loth,  commercial 
weight)  of  the  ammoniated  fluid.  These  four  standard  fluids 
are  all-suflScient 

If  the  French  weights  and  measures  are  used,  standard 
fluids  are  taken  with  -001  '002  -003  -004  grammes  of  copper 
to  every  twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  fluid. 

The  graduated  vessels  (cylinders)  required  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  standard  fluids,  as  well  as  for  the  measuring  of 
the  assay  fluid,  can  be  easily  prepared  by  the  assayer  himself. 
One  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water  is  weighed  out  a  number  of 
times  in  succession  and  poured  into  the  cyhnder,  and  each 
time  the  height  of  the  fluid  is  marked  in  a  durable  manner 
on  the  glass  with  a  diamond,  or  by  etching  it  with  hydroflu- 
oric acid  vapours,  etc.  Also  earthen  or  porcelain  measures, 
that  are  prepared  and  marked  for  the  volumes  that  hold  one, 
two,  three,  four,  &c.,  ounces  of  water,  may  be  used. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  replace  the  volumetric  measure- 
ment by  weighing,  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  those 
substances  which  are  soluble  in  acids  and  not  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  or  are  again  dissolved  by  it,  may  vary  greatly  in 
the  assay. 

In  the  formation  of  the  normal  fluids,  two  assay  pounds 
of  chemically  pure  (galvanic)  copper  are  weighed  out  on  a 
good  balance,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  super- 
saturated with  caustic  ammonia,  and  placed  in  a  graduated 
cylinder,  which  is  divided  to  whole,  half,  and  quarter  ounce 
volumes  of  water,  and  then  water  enough  is  added  to  bring 
the  fluid  to  the  sixteen  ounce  mark.  The  fluid  then  con- 
tains ff =4  loth  of  copper  per  ounce.  Six  ounces  of  this 
four  loth  solution  are  then  taken,  two  ounces  of  water  added 
to  it,  and  eight  ounces  of  fluid  obtained,  with  V  ~  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
copper  to  one  ounce  of  water.  The  two  loth  solution  is 
formed  in  a  similar  way  by  diluting  four  ounces  of  the  four 
loth  solution  to  eight  ounces  ;  the  one  loth,  by  diluting  four 
ounces  of  the  four  loth  normal  fluid  to  sixteen  ounces.  In 
the  measuring  of  the ,  assay  fluid  it  is  estimated  within  one- 
eight  of  an  ounce,  which  is  sufficiently  close.  If  in  the 
dilutions  a  mistake  is  actually  made  of  one-sixteenth  of  an 
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ouAce,  the  maximum  of  possibility,  the  error  amounts  to 
about  two  cubic  centimetres,  which  in  a  whole  mass  of  fluid 
of  200 — 500  cubic  centimetres  has  no  influence  upon  the 
solution  that  can  be  detected  with  the  eye. 

The  preservation  of  the  standard  fluids,  as  well  as  the  com- 
parison of  the  blue  assay  fluids  with  them,  must  take  place  in 
glass  vessels  closed  with  ground  glass  stoppers.  These  ves- 
sels must  have  the  same  form  and  size,  consist  of  the  same 
colourless  glass,  and  have  an  equal  thickness  of  glass  in  the 
smooth  side  walls.  The  last  condition  is  obtained  the  surest 
by  grinding.  This  grinding,  however,  which  notably  in- 
creases the  cost  of  the  glasses,  is  not  indispensably  necessary 
if  the  vessels  are  carefully  formed  and  blown  in  a  good  glass- 
house. An  oblong  form  is  most  advantageous  for  the  vessels. 
They  hold  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fluid,  and  are  about 
two  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  one  inch 
wide,  with  walls  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  glasses  are  very  advantageously  formed  from  an  un- 
blemished sheet  of  plate  glass  of  equal  thickness  throughout, 
either  by  fusing  or  cementing  the  sides  together  and  the 
insertion  of  a  glass  or  platinum  neck.  The  assayer  has  in  the 
form  of  vessel  indicated  a  triple  control  in  the  comparison  of 
the  assay  fluid  with  the  normal  solution  according  as  he 
looks  through  the  fluid  in  three  different  directions. 

The  digestion  of  the  assay  sample  with  acid  may  take 
place  in  any  suitable  vessel  whatever,  a  glass  flask,  a  beaker 
covered  with  a  watch-glass,  &c.,  only  no  thumping  and  spirt- 
ing of  the  fluid  should  be  possible  in  the  process.  The  nitric 
acid,  &c.,  must  be  added  little  by  httle.  The  time  reqtdred 
for  this  may  vary  greatly.  The  solution  of  cupelled  silver,* 
skimmings,  &c.,  with  nitric  acid  is  finished  in  a  short  time ; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  examination  of  difficultly  decompos- 
ible  slags,  with  which  concentrated  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia 
will  always  be  used,  the  digestion  often  requires  tQ  be  con- 
tinued in  a  warm  temperature  for  two  to  three  times  twenty- 
four  hours.     The  mass  must  be  frequently  stirred  with  a 

*  Witli  cupelled  silver,  after  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  the  silver  may  be 
precipitated  with  chloride  of  sodium,  the  chloride  of  silver  filtered,  washed, 
and  the  solution  then  mixed  with  caustic  ammonia. 
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glass  rod,  because  many  slags  decompose  rapidly  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  form  a  thick  jelly,  and  deposit  a  crust  on  the 
bottom  of  the  glass.  .  Sub-,  singulo-,  and  bi-silicate  slags, 
mostly  decompose  readily,  higher  silicates  resist  complete 
decomposition  by  aqua  regia,  and  then  a  preliminary  solvent 
ignition  or  fusion  with  carbonate  of  potassa  or  calcined  car- 
bonate of  soda  ;  or  better,  a  mixture  of  both,  is  necessary, 
precisely  in  the  manner  given  in  the  wet  assay  of  copper. 
Here  also  it  does  no  harm  if  some  of  the  substance  of  the 
crucible  remains  adhering  to  it. 

The  decomposition  of  the  slags  by  acid  is  complete 
when  in  the  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  no  more  grating  can 
be  perceived. 

After  hot  water  has  been  added  to  the  decomposed  assay, 
the  residue  is  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed  out,  with- 
out diluting  the  filtrate  too  largely,  and  the  copper  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution,  if  necessary,  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid  gas,  especially  when  a  notable  quantity  of  alumina  and 
iron  is  present,  whose  slimy  precipitates  from  the  immediate 
precipitation  with  ammonia  always  retain  copper.  This 
precipitation  of  the  copper  has  also  the  advantage  that,  as 
cobalt  and  nickel  do  not  precipitate  with  it,  the  colouring 
efiJBCts  which  they  would  produce,  if  present,  are  removed. 
Since  the  sulphide  of  copper  requires  for  its  solution  but  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  in  the  succeeding  treatment  of  the 
solution  with  ammonia,  but  a  small  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
salt  is  formed,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coloured  fluid 
varies  but  very  little  from  that  of  water  and  the  normal 
solution.  With  the  increase  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
assay  solution,  its  volume  is  considerably  increased,  and 
therefore  it  gives  too  large  a  measure  in  the  direct  pre- 
cipitation with  ammonia.  K  the  precipitation  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas  is  completed  in  four  to  six  hours,  the 
sulphide  of  copper  is  filtered  out,  tlioroughly  washed  with 
cold  water  containing  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  filter  dried, 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  the  oxide  of  copper  formed, 
warmed  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia, 
supersaturated  with  ammonia,  filtered,  and  well  washed,  till 
the  washings  are  no  longer  tinged  bluish. 
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A  precipitation  of  the  copper  with  iron  wire,  from  a 
solution  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  re-solution 
of  the  copper  in  nitric  acid,  consumes  less  time.  If  the 
copper  is  not  previously  precipitated,  errors  of  some  thirty 
per  cent,  and  more  of  the  whole  amount  of  copper  may 
occur.  By  repeated  solution  of  the  iron  precipitate  and 
precipitation  with  ammonia,  all  the  copper  cannot,  however, 
be  extracted. 

In  the  examination  of  litharge^  the  solution  in  nitric  acid 
may  be  dispensed  with.  The  oxide  of  copper  can  be  at 
once  extracted  from  it  with  caustic  ammonia ;  however,  the 
litharge  and  ammonia  must  then  be  allowed  to  work  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  on  each  other,  with  very  diligent  stir- 
ring, and,  moreover,  the  litharge  must  be  rubbed  very  fine. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  obtained  from  the  assay  is  now 
well  stirred,  so  that  it  may  mix  with  perfect  uniformity 
with  the  last  waahings ;  then,  either  the  whole,  or  a  part 
of  it,  is  placed  in  a  clean  assay  glass,  and  compared  with  the 
standard  fluids  in  similarly  formed  glass  vessels  standing  on 
a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Should  it  correspond  with  none  of 
them  in  the  intensity  of  its  colour,  the  whole  of  the  fluid  is 
diluted  somewhat  with  water,  until  this  is  the  case.  Its 
volume  is  thereupon  measured  in  the  glass  vessel  graduated 
to  ounces,  &c.,  and  noted.  For  a  check,  the  dilution  may 
be  carried  still  farther  till  the  colour  of  the  assay  corresponds 
to  the  next  more  faintly  coloured  standard  fluid,  and  then 
the  increased  volume  be  measured  anew.  This  might  per- 
haps be  still  again  repeated,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more 
uncertain.  The  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  copper 
from  the  intensity  and  the  volume  found,  then  presents  no 
further  difficulty. 

Suppose  that  the  assay  fluid  agrees  with  the  normal  solu- 
tion of  four  loth  of  copper  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  its 
quantity  amoimts  to  five  ounces,  then  the  quantity  of  copper 
in  the  centner  of  •the  assay  substance  is  5x4=20  loth. 
This  fluid  further  diluted  till  it  equals  the  normal  solution 
with  three  loth  of  copper,  must  measure  six  and  two-third 
ounces  if  the  obtained  value  of  twenty  loth  is  to  be  con- 
firmed. 
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According  to  Heine's  experiments,  the  possible  error  of 
observation  in  the  comparison  and  measurement  described, 
amoimts  as  a  maximum  with  the  stronger  normal  solutions 
(with  sixteen  loth  and  over)  to  three  quarters  to  one  loth, 
with  the  weaker  ones  to  scarcely  half  a  loth  of  copper.  In 
a  centner  of  the  assay  substance,  one  loth  of  copper  '03  per 
cent,  can  still  be  determined  with  certainty. 

Le  Play  determined  in  finely  pulverised  and  carefully 
washed  copper  slags,  the  copper  in  one  gramme  of  the  poor- 
est slags  to  within  half  a  milligramme,  and  of  the  richest 
slags  to  within  one  milligramme,  by  using  twenty-six 
standard  fluids  with  various  percentages  of  copper  in 
cylindrical  vessels.  The  comparison  of  colours  in  round 
vessels  is  more  uncertain  than  in  oblong  ones,  since  in  the 
former  the  hght  is  dissipated  and  shadows  are  produced. 

If  a  substance  contains  so  httle  copper  that  the  fluid 
does  not  equal  the  most  faintly  coloured  standard  fluid  in 
intensity  of  colour,  the  assayer  must  endeavour  to  remedy 
the  matter  by  evaporating  till  this  is  the  case.  An  evapora- 
tion is,  however,  avoided,  if  possible,  first  because  of  the 
loss  of  time,  and  also  because  other  precipitations,  carbonate 
of  lime,  &c.,  are  apt  to  be  caused  by  it,  and  because,  when 
it  has  to  be  continued  too  long,  so  much  ammonia  is  very 
apt  to  be  volatilised,  that  a  new  addition  of  it  becomes 
necessary. 

This  method  of  assaying  soon  finds  the  limits  of  its  accu- 
racy in  an  increasing  percentage  of  copper  in  the  assay 
sample,  since  with  fluids  rich  in  copper  and  therefore 
strongly  coloured  blue,  the  errors  of  observation  soon  amount 
to  several  loth.  And  to  seek  then  to  better  oneself  by 
diluting  largely,  yields  no  more  accurate  results,  since  a 
small  error  of  observation  in  determining  the  intensity  of 
the  colour,  is  so  much  the  more  multiplied  in  the  calculation 
of  the  value  by  the  greater  number  of  the  ounces. 

K  nickel  is  contained  in  the  assay  substance,  the  assay 
cannot  be  conducted  in  the  way  prescribed,  since  the  nickel 
is  extracted  by  the  acids,  and  dissolves  also  in  caustic  am- 
monia with  a  blue  colour.  The  assay  may  also  become 
uncertain  from  the  presence  of  much  manganese^  cobalt,  or 
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chromium^  since  they  render  the  hue  of  the  blue  colour 
dingy.  Chromium  may  be  completely  removed  by  a  slight 
boiling  of  the  ammoniacal  fluid ;  not  so  cobalt.  The  pre- 
sence of  vanadium  or  molybdenum  does  no  harm. 

If  nickel,  or  much  cohaU  and  manganese  are  contained  in 
the  assay  substance,  the  solution  obtained  by  acids  and 
filtered,  though  not  further  diluted,  must  first  be  decomposed 
by  metallic  iron.  What  is  thrown  down  by  the  iron  is 
collected  on  a  small  filter,  washed  thoroughly,  and  then, 
together  with  the  filter,  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
When  the  copper  is  all  dissolved,  this  solution  is  supersatu- 
rated with  caustic  ammonia  and  then  managed  as  above. 
With  higher  percentages  of  copper  the  process  of  the 
Swedish  copper  assay  is  used  for  determining  the  value. 
The  precipitation  of  the  copper  may  also  be  performed  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas. 

Le  Play  removes  the  injurious  influence  of  manganese, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,  by  allowing  the  green  or  violet-coloured 
anmioniacal  solution  to  stand  open  to  the  air  for  several 
weeks  in  a  moderately  warmed  drying  furnace,  whereby 
a  few  variously  coloured  gelatinous  flocks  are  gradually 
deposited,  and  the  fluid,  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia,  then  becomes  pure  blue. 

According  to  Jacquelain  and  Von  Hubert,  nickel  and 
cobalt  are  in  a  simple  way  rendered  perfectly  harmless  by 
gradually  adding  white  pulverised  marble  to  the  solution  of 
the  assay  substance,  until  the  eflervescence  ceases,  and  then 
warming  the  whole  on  the  sand-bath,  whereby  all  the  copper 
is  perfectly  precipitated  as  carbonate,  while  nickel  and 
cobalt  remain  dissolved.  It  is  now  filtered,  washed,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  treated,  as 
already  explained,  with  ammonia.  By  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  to  the  ammoniacal  fluid,  and  heating, 
all  the  manganese  precipitates,  while  the  copper  remains 
dissolved  in  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  can  be  separated 
fi-om  the  manganese  precipitate  by  filtration.  The  manga- 
nese must  have  been  present  as  oxide  in  the  original  solution 
in  order  that  the  precipitation  by  carbonate  of  potassa  may 
be  perfect. 
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The  assayer  may  convince  himself  whether  nickel  or  cobalt 
is  present,  by  slightly  supersaturating  a  blue  ammoniacal 
solution,  obtained  by  the  ordinary  process  of  assaying,  with 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  then  precipitating  the  cop- 
per completely  with  iron,  filtering  the  residual  solution,  con- 
centrating somewhat,  if  necessary,  and  now  supersaturating 
with  ammonia.  If  the  fluid  then  remains  colourless,  neither 
of  the  two  metals  is  present ;  a  blue  colour  indicates  nickel, 
a  red  one  cobalt. 

Sometimes  the  normal  solutions  which  when  freshly  pre- 
pared appear  azure  blue,  assume  a  greenish  hue,  which 
renders  the  comparison  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Nitrate 
of  copper  produces  with  ammonia  a  pure  azure  blue,  sul- 
phate of  copper  a  lilac  colour,  and  chloride  of  copper  green- 
ish hues.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  therefore 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  solution.  But,  never- 
theless, an  assay  fluid  may  sometimes,  e.g.  by  standing  some 
time  in  the  air,  or  by  slow  filtration,  become  green,  in 
which  case  the  colour  is  destroyed  by  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  and  ammonia  added  anew.  But  sometunes  also  the 
greenish  colour  disappears,  if  the  solution  stands  in  a 
covered  vessel  in  the  air,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  red  ammonio-oxide  of  cobalt. 

According  to  Miiller,  also,  the  colour  stands  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  quantity  of  ammonia  employed,  and  it 
therefore  leads  to  greater  accuracy  in  the  assay,  if  a  titrated 
solution  of  ammonia  is  used,  and  the  volume  of  ammoniacal 
fluid  noted,  which,  after  neutralisation  of  the  residual  free 
acid,  is  used  for  the  solution  of  the  copper.  The  solution 
appears  more  intense  when  viewed  with  a  grey  background 
than  with  a  wliite  one.  A  greenish  blue  colouring  becomes 
the  more  noticeable,  the  greater  is  the  excess  of  ammonia, 
or  the  more  ammoniacal  salts  are  in  the  solution. 


2.  Jacqtjklain's  and  Von  Hubert's  Coloboietmc  Assats. 

Heine's  method,  for  the  reasons  stated,  is  suitable  only 
for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  copper.     Jac- 
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quelain  has  extended  it  to  the  examination  of  all  cupriferous 
substances,  and  this  process  has  been  further  perfected  by 
Von  Hubert.  According  to  the  latter,  a  solution  of  any 
cupriferous  accurately  weighed  substance  is  prepared,  riiixed 
with  ammonia  in  excess,  the  ammoniacal  solution  (assay 
solution)  measured  at  a  definite  volume,  and  a  small,  like* 
wise  measured  portion  of  the  measured  solution,  diluted  with 
water,  until  its  blue  colour  shows  an  equal  intensity  with 
the  blue  colour  of  another  solution  (normal  solution),  also 
cupriferous  and  ammoniacal,  whose  copper  contents  are 
known  once  for  all.  Then,  from  the  quantity  of  water 
added,  in  order  to  make  the  two  fluids  equal  to  each  other 
in  the  intensity  of  their  blue  colours,  the  amount  of  copper 
in  the  substance  imder  examination  can  be  determined  by 
calculation. 

The  normal  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  -5  of  a 
gramme  of  chemically  pure  copper  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
adding  aumionia  in  excess,  and  diluting  with  distilled  water 
until  the  whole  at  12**  C.  amounts  to  one  litres  1000  cubic 
centimetres.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  preserved  in  a 
flask  provided  with  a  glass  stopper  ground  in  to  fit  it. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  assay  fluid,  with  substances 
whose  percentage  of  copper  ranges  from  1*5  tq  the  highest 
per  cent.,  two  grammes,  and  with  the  poorer  substances  five 
grammes,  are  brought  into  ammoniacal  solution  with  the 
precautions  specified  in  Heine's  assay.  This  solution,  with 
over  five  per  cent,  of  copper,  is  measured  at  two  hundred 
cubic  centimetres,  with  two  to  five  per  cent,  of  copper  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres,  and  with  two  per 
cent,  and  under,  at  one  hundred;  and  also,  as  may  be 
required,  at  90,  80,  60,  50  cc,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  fluid.  Only  with  an  extremely  small  quantity  of 
copper  is  the  assay  fluid  evaporated  to  a  smaller  volume, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  colorimetric  test  with 
accuracy. 

The  comparison  of  the  intensity  of  colour  of  the  assay  fluid 
with  the  normal  fluid  is  accomplished  in  two  different  ways, 
according  as  the  former,  when  measured  at  a  definite  volume, 
is  darker  or  lighter  than  the  latter.     This  can  be  seen  if  a 
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small  arbitrary  portion  of  each  is  poured  into  a  glass  tube  of 
nine  millimetres  interior  diameter,  twelve  centimetres  in 
length,  and  uniform  thickness,  and  the  two  tubes  are  held  in 
parallel  positions  over  a  piece  of  white  paper  so  that  they  rest 
firmly  on  it,  and  are  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  about  45**, 
and  direct  light  falls  upon  them.  Shadow  should  not  fall 
upon  the  tubes. 

a.  The  Assay  Fluid  is  Darker  than  the  Normal  Solution. — 
By  means  of  a  pipette,  five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  normal 
solution  are  placed  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the  bottom  and 
not  graduated,  and  seven  millimetres  in  interior  diameter 
and  twelve  centimetres  long.  Since  1000  c.  c.  of  the  normal 
solution  contain  "5  of  a  gramme  of  copper,  five  cubic  centi- 
metres contain  exactly  0025  and  the  ratio  5  :  -0025  ex- 
presses once  for  all  the  known  proportion  of  copper  in  the 
normal  solution. 

Five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  definitely  measured  assay 
fluid  are  now  also  placed  in  a  beaker  and  gradually  diluted 
with  water  till  they  show  the  same  intensity  of  colour  as  the 
normal  solution.  In  the  comparison  the  assay  fluid  must  be 
in  a  similar  tube  to  that  containing  the  normal  solution. 
With  richer  proportions  a  greater  accuracy  is  attained  in 
this  comparison,  if  the  assay  fluid  is  so  far  diluted  that  its 
intensity  still  appears  as  httle  as  possible  darker  than  that  of 
the  normal  solution,  and  then  water  added  carefully,  and 
drop  by  drop,  till  its  intensity  is  judged  as  httle  as  possible 
lighter  than  that  of  the  normal  solution,  whereupon  the 
mean  of  the  two  volumes  noted  is  taken  as  the  correct  value. 
The  measuring  of  the  diluted  assay  fluid  is  performed  in  glass 
tubes  of  nine  millimetres  interior  diameter  and  fifty  centi- 
metres in  length,  which  from  their  lower  closed  end  to  the 
circular  mark  designated  by  0,  hold  exactly  five  cubic  cen- 
timetres, and  from  0  upwards  are  divided  into  cubic  cen- 
timetres and  their  tenths. 

Ifi  for  example,  two  grammes  of  the  assay  substance  have 
been  weighed  out,  the  assay  fluid  measured  at  200  cubic  cen- 
timetres, and  five  cubic  centimetres  of  it  diluted  to  8*2  cubic 
centimetres,  in  order  to  obtain  an  equal  intensity  of  colour 
between  the  normal  and  assay  fluid,  then  the  percentage  of 
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copper,  x^  follows  ftom  this  according  to  the  following  chain 
of  ratios  : — 


X 

2 
6 
6 


100  per  cent. 
200  c.  c.  assay  fluid. 
8*2  c.  c.  diluted  aasay  =:  nonnal  solution. 
0026  grammes  of  copper  in  normal  solution.' 


X    =    8'2  per  cent  of  copper. 

b.  The  Assay  Fluid  is  Lighter  than  the  Normal  Solution. — 
In  this  case  five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  normal  solution 
are  diluted  till  their  intensity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  assay 
solution  that  has  been  measured  at  a  definite  volume,  and  for 
the  comparison  larger  tubes  of  nine  millimetres  interior  dia- 
meter are  used. 

If,  for  example,  two  grammes  of  the  assay  substance  have 
been  weighed  out,  150  cubic  centimetres  of  assay  fluid  ob- 
tailed  from  it,  and  to  get  the  same  intensity  of  colour,  five 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  normal  solution  diluted  to  8*4  cubic 
centimetres,  the  quantity  of  copper  x  amounts,  according  to 
the  following  chain  of  ratios,  to  2*205  per  cent.  :— 


X 

2 

8-4 

5 


100  per  cent. 

150  c.  0.  assay  solution. 

5  c  c.  normal  solution. 

•0025  grammes  of  copper. 


X  =  16-8        87-5  =  2-205  per  cent. 

This  assay  is  adapted  for  all  cupriferous  substances,  since 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  which  would  influence  the 
result  unfavourably,  can  be  removed  without  particular 
difficulty.  It  is  also  easy  to  be  learned  by  those  less 
practise!  in  analytical  operations,  can  be  completed  in  a  few 
hours,  and  is  far  less  expensive  than  the  dry  assay.  From 
two  to  one  tenth  per  cent  of  copper  can  also  be  deter- 
mined by  it  with  accuracy. 

Heine,  however,  prefers  his  method  when  a  small  percen- 
tage of  copper  is  to  be  determined,  since  by  it  even  one 
loth  of  copper  in  the  centner  =  '03  per  cent,  can  be  de- 
termined, and  there  is  less  liability  to  error.  While  in  slag 
assays  with  nine  to  eighteen  loth  of  copper  in  the  centner, 
by  Heine's  method,  errors  of  half  a  loth  are  not  to  be 
avoided,  variations  of  more  than  one  loth  occur  by  Von 
Hubert's  process.  The  latter  works  with  a  too  deeply 
coloured  normal  fluid,  corresponding  to  a  solution  of  over 
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fourteen  loth  of  copper  to  one  ounce  of  water,  while  Heine 
does  not  exceed  four  loth.  The  process  is  surer  if  the  fluids 
are  diluted  and  thicker  layers  of  them  compared,  and  thus 
the  hue  made  artificially  deeper,  than  if  small  quantities  of 
stronger  fluids  are  compared  and  the  hue  made  artificially 
lighter  by  comparing  them  in  thinner  layers,  or  especially  in 
tubes,  where  the  light  is  dispersed  and  shade  produced.  The 
comparison  in  oblong  glasses  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to 
that  in  tubes. 

By  a  comparison  of  Von  Hubert  s  assay  with  that  of  the 
Oberhartz,  it  appears  that,  as  Von  Hubert's  experiments 
themselves  have  shown,  both  give  equally  accurate  results 
for  substances  not  too  poor  in  copper  (i.  e.  containing  not 
less  than  5  per  cent.).  The  Oberhartz  assay  allows  a  direct 
determination  of  the  copper,  requires  less  apparatus,  is  also 
very  simple,  and  can  be  completed  in  a  shorter  time.  Since 
diflerent  individuals  are  differently  susceptible  to  colours,  and 
the  blue  colour  of  the  ammonio-oxide  of  copper,  in  conse- 
quence of  causes  yet  unknown,  sometimes  inclines  more  or  less 
to  greenish,  and  thereby  renders  observation  difficult,  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  greater  certainty,  though  not  of  greater 
accuracy,  those  assays  by  which  a  determination  of  the  copper 
is  possible  by  weight,  should  in  general  be  preferred  to  the 
colorimetric  methods,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  Oberhartz 
assay  down  to  two  per  cent.  With  smaller  percentages  the 
colorimetric  assay  must  be  called  to  our  aid.  It  is  not  yet 
settled  that  with  higher  percentages  of  copper  the  principle 
of  colorimetry  is  a  correct  one  ;  that  is,  that  the  intensity 
of  the  colour  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the 
colouring  agent. 

Since  ammoniacal  solutions  poor  in  copper  often  show  a 
dash  of  greenish,  Von  Hubert  prepares  a  normal  solution  for 
such  by  dissolving  one  decigramme  of  copper  and  diluting 
to  one  litre  of  fluid. 

3.  A.  Muller's  Assay  with  the  Complementary  Colorimeter. 

Muller  has  sought  to  remove  the  uncertainties  in  the  com- 
parison of  colours  which  arise  in  direct  inspection,  by  a 
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new  colorimeter,  which  is  based  upon  the  neutralisation  of 
the  colour  to  be  measured,  by  its  complementary  colour.  For 
cupriferous  ammoniacal  fluids  a  more  or  less  reddish  yellow 
is  suitable,  according  to  their  character. 

This  process,  for  the  detailed  management  of  which  refe- 
rence must  be  made  to  the  pubUcations  of  Miiller,  consists 
ess^itially  in  determining  in  millimetres  the  height  of  the 
column  of  fluid  of  a  dilute  ammoniacal  solution  with  a  known 
percentage  of  copper,  which,  when  the  laterally  falling  light 
is  cut  ofi*  with  a  complaoQentarily  coloured  glass  plate  placed 
over  the  fluid,  will  produce  the  neutralisation  point,  i.  e.  white 
light.  For  every  testing  of  an  assay  fluid  instituted  with  the 
same  glass  plate,  the  percentage  of  colouring  matter  then  fol- 
lows in  inverse  proportion  to  the  actual  height  of  the  column 
of  fluid.  If  the  volume  of  the  assay  fluid  is  also  measured, 
which  is  directly  done  with  great  accuracy  in  the  apparatus 
itself,  all  the  data  are  obtained  for  the  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  copper  in  the  assay  substance,  after  the  necessary 
corrections,  constant  for  each  instrument,  have  been  taken 
into  consideration. 

As  the  experiments  of  Heine,  and  also  investigations  made 
in  the  metallurgical  laboratory  at  Clausthal,  have  demon-* 
strated,  large  and  small  quantities  of  copper  can  be  quickly 
determined  with  great  accuracy  by  means  of  this  colorimeter. 

d.  VOLUMETRIC  COPPER  ASSAYS. 

1.   Pjslouzb's  Copper  Assay  [pBEcipnATioN  analtssb]  with 

Sulphide  of  Sodiuic 

Pelouze^a  Process. — This  is  dependent  on  the  decolorisation 
of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  by  sulphide  of  sodium. 
The  standard  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  crystallised  sulphide  of  sodium 
in  a  quart  of  water.  To  determine  the  strength  of  this  solu- 
tion proceed  as  follows  : — 

Dissolve  20  grains  of  pure  copper  in  nitric  add,  dilute 
the  solution  with  water,  add  excess  of  ammonia,  and  make 
up  the  deep  blue  solution  thus  afforded  to  about  half  a 
pint,   which  introduce  into  a  suitable  flask,  and  heat  to 
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ebullition.  Whilst  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  in  process  of 
boiling,  pour  into  a  burette,  divided  into  100  parts,  100 
measures  of  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  when 
the  cupreous  solution  is  boiling,  gradually  add  the  sulphide 
of  sodium  until  the  liquid  in  the  flask  becomes  colourless  : 
it  must  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  thrown  down  as  a 
black  precipitate  of  oxysulphide  of  copper  (5CuS,CuO). 

The  number  of  d^ees  of  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium 
required  to  produce  this  effect  must  be  noted,  and  the 
numbers  so  used  are  equivalent  to  and  represent  20  grains 
of  copper. 

Suppose  186  measures  or  degrees  had  been  necessary, 
then  as 

20  X  1 

186   :    1  ::  20  :  X    =    =  01076 

186 

SO  that  every  division  or  degree  in  the  burette  corresponds 
to  01075  grain  of  copper ;  and  in  the  assay  proper  the 
operator  has  only  to  multiply  the  number  of  divisions  used 
by  the  number  obtained  as  above,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
amount  of  copper  in  the  quantity  of  ore  or  other  material 
operated  on. 

.  The  assay  of  the  ore  is  thus  made : — 50  grains  are  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  or  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  (aqua 
regia),  as  may  be  found  most  advantageous.  When  the 
solution  is  complete,  the  flask  is  allowed  to  cool,  water 
added,  and  then  considA^ble  excess  of  ammonia.  If  the 
precipitate  thus  produced  be  very  bulky,  it  must  be  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  well  washed,  and  the  washings  added  to 
the  filtrate ;  if  not,  the  small  amount  need  not  be  sepa- 
rated. The  solution  must  now  be  boiled,  and  the  sulphide 
of  sodium  added  as  just  described.  When  the  blue  colour 
of  the  solution  in  the  flask  has  disappeared,  the  number  of 
divisions  is  noted,  and  multiplied  by  the  number  obtained  in 
standardising  the  solution  as  already  described.  The  result 
is  the  quantity  of  copper  in  60  grains :  this  multiplied  by 
2  gives  the  percentage. 
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Pelouze  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  presence  of  other  metals  might  interfere  with 
the  accuracy  of  this  process,  and  his  results  assure  him  that 
nickel  and  cobalt  alone  have  any  injurious  effects ;  and  for- 
tunately these  occur  but  seldom,  and  in  small  quantities,  in 
copper  ores  and  their  products. 

2.   C.  Kunsbl's  Volumetbic  Method  for  the  Estimation  of 
CopFBR  AND  Nickel  and  Coppbh  and  Zinc. 

Dr.  C.  Kunsel  has  proposed  the  following  plan  of  estima- 
ting copper  volumetrically. 

With  carefiil  manipulation,  the  author  states  that  the 
error,  at  the  most,  will  be,  in  the  case  of  copper,  ^  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  nickel,  |  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  caae  of  zinc 
^  per  cent. 

An  ammoniacal  solution  containing  loioo^^  ^^  copper 
reacts  distinctly  on  moist,  recently  precipitated  sulphide  of 
zinc,  the  zinc  dissolving  while  the  copper  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  sulphide.  The  sulphides  of  zinc  and  nickel  de- 
compose instantly  in  a  hot  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper. 
A  solution  which  contains  aoooo^^  ^^ sulphide  of  sodium 
reacts  distinctly  on  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  or  a 
solution  of  nitro-prusside  of  sodium. 

Starting  from  these  three  reactions,  the  author  proposes 
the  following  volmnetrical  methods  for  nickel  and  copper 
or  copper  and  zinc : — 

1.  Sulphide  of  Sodium  Solution. — ^It  being  necessary  to 
make  use  of  pure  sulphide  of  sodium,  the  author  prepares  it 
by  saturating  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  free  from  carbonate, 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  driving  off  the  excess  of 
the  gas.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  so  that  a  cubic  centi- 
metre precipitates  a  centigramme  of  copper  or  nickel. 

2..  Standard  Test :  Preparation  of  Standard  Solution  of 
Sulphide  of  Sodium  for  Estimation  of  Copper. — The  author 
dissolves  a  known  weight  of  pure  copper  in  nitric  acid, 
supersaturates  the  solution  with  ammonia,  dilutes  it,  and 
heats  it  to  boiling.  The  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  is 
then  added  to  the  hot  solution  of  copper,  stirring  continually 
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until  a  drop  of  the  mixed  solution  no  longer  colours  sulphide 
of  zinc  brown.  Sulphide  of  zinc  for  indicating  the  complete 
precipitation  of  the  copper  is  prepared  in  the  following 
way : — Zinc  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is 
supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and  is  then  boiled  with  a  little 
sulphide  of  zinc  to  remove  the  le^d  which  is  always  present 
in  commercial  zinc  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc,  now 
free  from  lead,  is  filtered,  and  decomposed  with  sulphide  of 
sodium,  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
solution.  The  moist  siilphide  of  zinc,  with  excess  of  zinc 
solution,  is  then  spread  evenly  upon  filter  paper  several 
layers  thick.  When  the  paper  has  absorbed  most  of  the 
solution,  the  moist  white  layar  of  sulphide  of  zinc  is  ready 
for  use* 

3.  Te^  Solution  far  Nickel. — ^The  strength  of  the  solution 
for  nickel  is  ascertained  in  a  similar  way  to  the  preceding. 
A  known  weight  of  nickel  is  dissolved  in  acid,  the  solution 
is  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia,  diluted  with  water,  and 
the  solution  of  sulphide  added  until  a  drop  of  the  mixed 
solutions  colours  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  pale 
brown,  or  gives  a  red  with  nitro-prusside  of  sodium  ;  i.  e. 
until  all  the  nickel  is  precipitated,  and  a  slight  excess  of  the 
sulphide  is  present  in  the  mixture.  But  as  freshly  precipi- 
tated sulphide  of  nickel  will  colour  the  silver  solution  brown 
and  redden  the  nitro^prusside,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
precipitate  before  the  solution  is  tested.  The  author  there- 
fore filters  a  drop  by  placing  it  on  a  strip  of  filtering  paper, 
and  applies  the  silver  solution  or  nitro-prusside  to  the  moist 
spot  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper. 

4.  Test  Solution  for  Zinc. — ^In  the  case  of  zinc  the  author 
recommends  piu^  chloride  of  nickel  to  be  used  to  indicate 
the  complete  precipitation.  The  strength  of  the  solution  of 
sulphide  of  sodium  having  been  ascertained  in  the  experiment 
with  copper,  it  may  be  obtained  for  nickel  and  zinc  by 
calculation. 

5.  Process  far  Copper  and  Nickel. — ^The  ore  or  alloy 
freed  from  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the 
addition  of  some  nitric  acid,  and,  when  necessary,  ia  evapo* 
rated  to  dryness,  the  deposit  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
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filtered  to  separate  silica.  Any  iron  may  be  removed  from 
the  mixed  chlorides  by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The 
solution,  freed  from  iron,  is  then  rendered  strongly  ammoni- 
acal,  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  standard  solution  of  sulphide 
of  sodium  added  (with  continual  shaking),  until  a  drop  of 
the  mixed  solutions  no  longer  acts  on  sulphide  of  zinc,  i.e. 
until  all  the  copper  is  precipitated.  The  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  standard  solution  is  then  read  off,  and  the 
amount  of  copper  calculated.  The  addition  of  the  standard 
solution  is  now  continued  until  there  is  a  trace  of  the  sul- 
phide in  excess  in  the  mixture,  which  is  ascertained  in  the 
manner  before  described ;  the  additional  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  employed  will  give  the  amount  of  nickel. 

6.  Process  for  Copper  and  Zinc. — ^This  may  be  the  same 
as  the  foregoing  process  for  copper  and  nickel,  making  use 
•  of  chloride  of  nickel  to  indicate  the  complete  precipitation 
of  the  zinc. 


3.  Fabkes'  aub^Mohb's  Method  bt  Ctanibs  of  Potassium. 

r 

In  carrying  out  the  volumetric  estimation  according  to 
the  directions  of  Mr.  Parkes,  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  slowly  added  to  a  blue  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper,  when  the  latter  gradually  loses  its  colour,  and  finally 
becomes  quite  colourless  ;  upon  this  chemical  reaction  the 
estimation  of  copper  by  cyanide  of  potassium  depends.  By 
ascertakiing  by  direct  experiment  the  amount  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  solution  required  to  discharge  the  colour  in  an 
ammoniacal  solution  containing  a  given  weight  of  copper,  it 
is  easy  by  a  comparative  experiment  to  determine  the  amount 
of  copper  in  a  given  weight  of  ore. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  standard  solution  2,000  grains 
of  fused  cyanide  of  potassium  are  to  be  dissolved  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  to  produce  a  solution  of  which  1,000  grains 
measure  will  be  equal  to  about  ten  grains  of  metallic 
copper.  The  solution  should  be  preserved  in  green  glass 
stoppered  botties,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  away  from 
the  light ;  it  is  liable  to  a  slow  decomposition,  which  will 
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necessitate  the  standard  being  ehecked  at  intervals  of  one 
or  two  weeks.  In  order  to  standardise  the  solution,  a 
burette,  holding  1,000  grain  measures,  is  filled  to  the  zero 
mark,  and  a  piece  of  pure  electrotype  copper  previously- 
cleaned  by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  washed  and  dried, 
is  accurately  weighed.  About  eight  grains  may  be  con- 
veniently taken ;  this  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  flask  by  dilute 
nitric  add,-  and,  after  the  energy  of  ihe  first  action  has 
subsided,  the  solution  is  warmed  and  ultimately  boiled  to 
expel  all  the  nitrous  acid  fumes.  It  is  diluted  with  cold 
water  to  the  bulk  of  nearly  half-a-pint,  treated  with 
ammonia  in  excess,  and  to  the  deep  blue  solution  the 
cyanide  is  added  from  the  burette  until  the  colour  is  so 
nearly  discharged  that  a  faint  lilac  tint  only  remains.  This 
will  generally  become  quite  bleached  on  standing  at  rest 
for  a  short  time,  so  that  the  cyanide  must  not  be  added  too 
hastily  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  It  will  be  ad- 
visable to  control  the  standard  by  a  second  experiment  upon 
another  weighed  portion  of  copper,  and  to  stop  short  of 
bleaching  entirely  the  faint  lilac  tint  of  the  solution.  A 
piece  of  white  paper  folded  and  placed  under  and  behind 
the  flask  during  the  decolorisation,  will  aid  in  recognising 
the  proper  tint  of  the  solution. 

In  applying  this  process  to  the  examination  of  copper 
ores,  a  known  weight  of  the  finely-powdered  sample  is 
introduced  into  a  beaker  provided  with  a  glass  cover,  and 
moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  strong  nitric  acid  is 
then  added,  and  the  whole  digested  on  a  sand-bath  until 
nitrous  fumes  are  no  longer  given  ofl'.  Should  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  be  separated  in  the  treatment  of  pyrites 
ores,  the  small  globules  may  be  taken  out,  burnt,  and  the 
residual  copper  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  and 
mixed  with  the  remainder.  Water  is  now  to  be  added  and 
left  in  contact  for  a  short  time  to  extract  all  the  metallic  salt 
from  the  insoluble  residue,  which  need  not  be  filtered  ofl* ; 
and  so,  likewise,  when  ammonia  is  added  in  the  next  place, 
any  peroxide  of  iron  which  may  thus  be  precipitated  is  left 
in  the  solution,  for  it  is  apt  to  contain  a  small  proportion 
of  copper  when  first  thrown  down  ;  but  this  is  entirely 
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removed  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium  later  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

When  the  ore  contains  much  iron  it  is  considered  desirable 
to  remove  the  hydrated  peroxide  by  filtration,  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  determine  with  greater  precision  the  last  effects 
of  the  cyanide  of  potassium ;  and  in  the  event  of  requiring 
to  know  the  amount  of  iron  present  in  the  ore,  the  precipi- 
tated peroxide  on  the  filter  is  re-dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide  by  metalUc  zinc,  and 
then  tested  in  the  usual  way  with  a  standard  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash. 

The  metals  which  interfere  with  this  mode  of  valuing 
copper  ores,  are  silver,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc.  The  first 
may  readily  be  separated  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  original  solution ;  the  other  metals  may 
be  excluded  by  following  one  of  the  methods  pointed  out 
by  the  author  for  that  purpose. 

4.  ScHWARz's  Method  with  the  Modification  of  F.  Mohr. 

•634  grammes  of  the  assay  substance  are  dissolved  in  water 
or  acid,  the  solution  placed  in  a  flask,  the  excess  of  acid  neu- 
tralised with  carbonate  of  soda,  a  small  quantity  of  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash  and  caustic  potash  or  soda  added,  till  all 
is  dissolved  to  a  deep  blue  fluid.  If  this  does  not  take  place 
at  once,  more  tartrate  of  potash  is  added.  The  solution  is 
warmed  to  40 — 50^  E.,  and  pure  starch-  or  honey-sugar,  or 
pure  white  honey,  added,  with  frequent  shaking,  whereby  the 
oxide  of  copper  is  gradually  reduced,  and  finally  a  fire-red 
precipitate  of  suboxide  of  copper  produced,  so  that  the  fluid 
assumes  a  yellowish  colour.  With  too  strong  boiling  the  pre- 
cipitate becomes  brownish-red.  The  diluted  fluid  is  filtered, 
the  precipitate  well  washed  with  hot  water,  and  together  with 
the  filter  put  into  a  wide-necked  flask,  and  a  suitable  quantity 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid,  added, 
whereupon  the  suboxide  of  copper  dissolves  to  colourless  sub- 
chloride  of  copper,  forming  an  easily  soluble  double  salt  with 
the  chloride  of  sodium.  Without  removing  the  filter,  titrated 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  then  added  to  the 
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solution  from  a  Gay-Lussac  burette,  with  constant  stirring, 
until  its  rose-colour,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  suboxide  of  copper,  again  appears.  The  permanganate 
of  potash  solution  is  so  titrated  that  100  cubic  centimetres 
of  it  correspond  to  -56  gramme  of  iron.  The  cubic  centi- 
metres used  then  give  the  copper  in  per  cents. 

The  calculation  depends  upon  the  &ct  that  one  atom  of 
suboxide  of  copper,  Cu,0,  takes  one  atom  of  oxygen  from 
the  permanganate  of  potash  to  form  oxide  of  copper,  and 
two  atoms  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  contain  two  atoms  of 
iron,  also  take  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  sesquioxide  of 
iron ;  hence  one  atom  of  iron  corresponds  to  one  atom  of 
copper,  or  twenty-eight  of  iron  to  31-7  of  copper,  so  that 
from  the  percentage  of  iron  which  the  titrat^  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  gives,  the  percentage  of  copper  may 
be  calculated. 

6.  E.  0.  Bbown's  Method  by  Hyposulphite  op  Soda. 

The  process  described  by  Mr.  E.  0.  Brown  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  determination  of  copper  in  gun-metal,  brass, 
and  other  alloys  which  contain  no  lai^e  amounts  of  iron  and 
lead.  It  is  foimded  on  the  reactions  between  salts  of  copper 
and  the  neutral  iodides,  and  on  the  conversion  of  the 
hberated  iodine  into  hydriodic  and  tetrathionic  acids  by  a 
standard  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

These  reactions  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

2(CuO,A)  +  2KI  =  Cu  J  +  I  +  2(K0,A) 
I  -h  2(NaO,S202)  =  Nal  +  NaO,SA 

The  completion  of  the  second  reaction  is  manifested  by  the 
bleaching  effect  produced  upon  the  blue  iodide  of  starch  by 
the  addition  of  the  hyposulphite.  A  convenient  strength 
of  solution  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
1,300  grains  of  the  crystallised  salt  in  two  quarts  of  water. 
The  iodide  of  potassium  must  be  free  from  iodate  ;  and  a 
clear  solution  of  starch  employed. 

Prom  8  to  10  grains  of  the  copper  or  alloy  are  dissolved 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  red  nitrous  frunes  expelled 
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by  boiling.  The  nitrate  of  copper  is  converted  into  acetate 
by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  until  a  portion  of  copper 
remains  precipitated,  and  then  re-dissolving  in  acetic  acid. 
The  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  about  60  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  the  form  of  crystals  dropped  into  the 
flask,  and  allowed  to  dissolve.  The  standard  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  is  now  poured  in  from  a  burette,  until 
the  greater  part  of  the  dark-coloured  free  iodine  disappears. 
A  little  of  the  starch  solution  is  now  added  to  make  its  pre- 
sence more  apparent,  and  the  addition  of  the  hyposulphite 
continued  until  the  bleaching  is  completed,  when  the  pale 
yellow  colour  of  the  subiodide  of  copper  will  alone  be 
visible.  The  amount  of  copper  in  the  ore  or  alloy  is  cal- 
culated from  the  number  of  divisions  indicated  upon  the 
burette. 

Copper  ores  containing  much  fron  (which  interferes  by 
reason  of  the  dark  red  colour  of  the  acetate)  may  be  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
to  precipitate  the  copper,  the  sulphide  being  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  and  re-dissolved  in  nitric  acid  to  produce  a 
solution  suitable  for  testing  by  this  process.  Or  the  hypo- 
sulphite may  itself  be  employed  to  furnish  a  precipitate  of 
disulphide  of  copper. 

6.  Fleck's  Modification  of  Mohb's  Method.* 

The  proposal  to  take  the  action  of  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  on  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  method  for  estimating  copper,  is  due  to  Carl 
Mohr.f 

The  azure  blue  colour  disappears,  CujCy,NH4Cy  and 
KO  are  formed,  while  1  eq.  of  cyanogen,  is  separated, 
which  acting  on  the  free  ammonia,  gives  urea,  oxalate 
of  urea,  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  formiate  of  ammonia 
(LiebigJ). 

*  Thiif  process  is  given  by  Fresenius,  condensed  from  Polytechn.  Centralbl. 
1859, 1318. 

t  Annal.  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pbarm.  94,  198;  Fr.  Mohr's  Lebrbuch  der  Titrier- 
metbode,  2,  91. 

X  AnnaL  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbann.  95, 118. 
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The  decomposition  is  not  always  the  same :  the  quantity 
and  degree  of  concentration  of  the  ammonia  has  a  marked 
influence  on  it,  from  which  it  appears  that  neutral  am- 
monia salts  also  affoct  the  results. 

Meek  proposes  the  following  modification : — 

Instead  of  caustic  ammonia,  use  a  solution  of  sesquicar- 
boiiate  of  ammonia  (1  in  10),  warm  the  mixture  to  about 
60^  and  in  order  to  render  the  end  reaction  plainer,  add  2 
drops  of  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (1  in  20) ;  the 
blue  colour  of  the  solution  is  not  altered  by  this  addition, 
nor  is  its  clearness  aflected.  The  value  of  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  solution  is  first  determined,  by  means  of  copper 
solution  of  known  strength,  and  it  is  then  employed  on  the 
copper  solution  to  be  examined.  On  dropping  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  into  the  blue  solution  warmed  to  60®,  the  odour 
of  cyanogen  is  plainly  perceptible,  and  the  colour  gradually 
disappears.  As  soon  as  the  ammoniacal  double  salt  of 
copper  is  destroyed,  the  solution  becomes  red  from  the 
formation  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  without  any  precipitate 
appearing,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  final  drop  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  this  red  colour  in  its  turn  vanishes,  so  that  the 
fluid  now  appears  quite  colourless. 

The  method  thus  modified  yields,  it  is  true,  better,  but 
still  only  approximate  results.*  Where  such  are  good 
enough,  the  method  is  certainly  convenient. 

7.  Fleithann's  Method. 

Mr.  Sutton  gives  the  following  description  : — 
The  metallic  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  bismuth,  or 
lead,  is  precipitated  with  zinc ;  the  copper  collected,  washed, 
and  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  perchloride  of  iron  and 
hydrochloric  acid ;  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  added 
to  expel  the  atmospheric  air.     The  reaction  is — 

Cu + Fe^Cl, = Cua+ 2FeCl. 

*  In  rix  experiments,  in  which  he  had  purposely  added  different  quantities 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Fleck  used  for  100  c.  c.  copper  scJution,  in  the 
minimum  15*2,  in  the  maximum  15-76,  in  the  mean  10*46  c  c.  cyanide  of 
potassium  solution. 
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1  eq.  of  copper,  therefore,  produces  2  eq.  protochloride  of 
iron.  When  the  copper  is  all  dissolved,  the  solution  is 
diluted  and  titrated  with  permanganate  ;  56  iron  represent 
31*7  copper. 

If  the  original  solution  contains  nitric  acid,  bismuth,  or 
lead,  the  decomposition  by  zinc  must  take  place  in  ammoni- 
acal  solution,  from  which  the  precipitates  of  either  of  the 
above  metals  have  been  removed  by  filtration;  the  zinc 
must  be  finely  divided  and  the  mixture  warmed ;  the  cop- 
per is  all  precipitated  when  the  colour  of  the  solution  has 
disappeared.  It  is  washed  first  with  hot  water,  then  with 
weak  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  to  remove 
the  zinc ;  again  with  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  the  acid 
and  perchloride  of  iron  as  before. 

e.   other  copper  assays,   by   LEVOL,   BYER   and   ROBERT, 

RIVOT,  AND  WOLCOTT  GIBBS. 

1.  Levol  treats  a  solution  of  ammonio-oxide  of  copper, 
with  exclusion  of  air,  with  a  weighed  strip  of  copper,  by 
which  the  oxide  of  copper  is  reduced  to  suboxide.  From 
the  loss  which  the  strip  of  copper  suffers,  the  quantity 
of  copper  in  the  solution  can  be  calctdated.  This  assay  is 
indeed  accurate,  if  no  other  substances  are  present  which 
oxidise  copper,  but  it  requires  several  days'  time,  and  the 
copper  is  determined  by  a  difference,  which  is  always  more 
uncertain  than  a  direct  determination. 

A  similar  assay,  in  which,  however,  instead  of  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution,  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  used,  has  been 
given  by  Eunge. 

2.  Eobert  and  Byer  precipitate  the  copper  from  its 
solution,  by  a  simple  galvanic  apparatus,  on  a  weighed 
plate  of  copper,  whose  increase  in  weight  then  gives  the 
quantity  of  copper  in  the  assay.  The  operation  lasts  ten  to 
twelve  hours,  and  no  other  similarly  precipitable  metals 
should  be  present. 

3*  Rivot  precipitates  the  evhoxide  of  copper  from  its 
solution  as  sulphocyanide  of  copper  CuaCyjS,  and  from  the 
weight  of  this  salt  calculates  the  amount  of  copper  directly, 
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or  after  it  has  been  converted  into  Cu^  by  igniting  with 
sulphur  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible  at  a  red  heat. 

This  method  is  indeed  accurate,  and  generally  practicable, 
but  it  requires  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  analytical 
operations  and  the  observance  of  a  mass  of  small  precautions, 
so  that  it  does  not  differ  from  an  analytical  process. 

Professor  Chapman,  of  Toronto,  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  the  detection  of  minute  traces  of  copper  in  iron 
pyrites  and  other  bodies : — 

Although  an  exceedingly  small  percentage  of  copper  may 
be  detected  in  blowpipe  experiments  by  the  reducing  process 
as  well  as  by  the  azure  blue  coloration  of  the  flame  when 
the  test-matter  is  moistened  with  chlorhydric  acid,  these 
methods  fail  in  certain  extreme  cases  to  give  satisfactory 
results.  It  often  happens  that  veins  of  iron  pyrites  lead  at 
greater  depths  to  copper  pyrites.  In  this  case,  according  to 
the  experience  of  the  writer,  the  iron  pyrites  will  almost 
invariably  hold  minute  traces  of  copper.  Hence  the  de- 
sirabiUty,  on  exploring  expeditions  more  especially,  of  some 
ready  test  by  which,  without  the  necessity  of  employing 
acids  or  other  bulky  and  difficultly  portable  reagents,  these 
traces  of  copper  may  be  detected.*  The  following  simple 
method  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose : — The  test 
substance,  in  powder,  must  first  be  roasted  on  charcoal,  or, 
better,  on  a  fragment  of  porcelain,f  in  order  to  drive  off 
the  sulphur.  A  small  portion  of  the  roasted  ore  is  then  to 
be  fused  on  platinum  wire  with  phosphor-salt ;  and  some 
bisulphate  of  potash  is  to  be  added  to  the  glass  (without 
this  being  removed  from   the  wire)  in  two  or  three  suc- 


*  In  blowpipe  practice-— as ^  far,  at  least,  as  this  is  posdble — ^the  operator 
should  make  it  an  essential  aim  to  render  himself  independent  of  the  use  of 
mineral  adds  and  other  liquid  and  inconvenient  reagents  of  a  similar  character. 
If  these  reagents  cannot  be  dispensed  with  altogether^  their  use^  by  improved 
processes,  may  be  greatly  limited. 

t  In  the  roasting  of  metallic  sulphides,  &&,  the  writer  has  employed,  for 
some  years,  small  fragments  of  Berlin  or  Meissen  porcelain,  such  as  result 
from  the  breakage  of  crucibles  and  other  vessels  of  that  material.  The  test 
substance  is  crushed  to  powder,  moistened  slightly,  and  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  porcelain ;  and  when  the  operation  is  finished,  the  powder  is 
easily  scraped  off  by  the  point  of  a  knife-blade  or  small  steel  spatula.  In 
roasting  operations,  rarely  more  than  a  dnU  red  heat  is  required ;  but  these 
porcelain  fragments  may  be  rendered  white-hot,  if  such  be  necessary,  without 
risk  of  fracture. — Canaaum  Journal,  September  I860* 
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cessive  portions,  or  until  the  glass  becomes  more  or  less 
saturated.  This  effected,  the  bead  is  to  be  shaken  off  the 
platinum  loop  into  a  small  capsule,  and  treated  with  boiUng 
water,  by  which  either  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  will 
be  dissolved ;  and  the  solution  is  finally  to  be  tested  with  a 
smaU  fragment  of  ferrocyaoide  of  potassium  ('  yeUow  prus- 
siate ').  If  copper  be  present  in  more  than  traces,  this  re- 
agent, it  is  well  known,  will  produce  a  deep  red  precipitate. 
If  the  copper  be  present  in  smaller  quantity — that  is,  in 
exceedingly  minute  traces — the  precipitate  wiU  be  brown  or 
brownish-black ;  and  if  copper  be  entirely  absent,  the  pre- 
cipitate will  be  blue  or  green — assuming,  of  course,  that 
iron  pyrites  or  some  other  ferruginous  substance  is  operated 
upon. .  In  this  experiment  the  preliminary  fusion  with 
phosphor-salt  greatly  facilitates  the  after  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance in  bisulphate  of  potash.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
no  solution  takes  place  if  this  preliminary  treatment  with 
phosphor-salt  be  omitted. 

Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs  recommends  the  electrolytic  pre- 
cipitation of  copper  and  nickel  as  a  method  of  analysis.  He 
says: — 

The  precipitation  of  copper  by  zinc,  in  a  platinum  vessel, 
with  the  precautions  recommended  by  Fresenius,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  accuracy,  ease,  and  rapidity 
of  execution  are  concerned.  The  method  labours,  however, 
under  a  single  disadvantage — ^the  introduction  of  zinc  renders 
it  difficult,  or  at  least  inconvenient,  to  determine  with  accu- 
racy other  elements  which  may  be  present  with  the  copper. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  difficulty  might  be  overcome, 
the  principle  of  the  method  being  still  retained,  by  pre- 
cipitating the  copper  by  electrolysis  with  a  separate  rheo- 
motor.  The  following  numerical  results,  which  are  due  to 
Mr.  E.  V.  M*Candless,  will  satisfactorily  show  the  advantages 
of  the  method  for  the  particular  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  employ  it.  The  copper  was  in  each  case  in  the  form  of 
sulphate :  the  deposition  took  place  in  a  small  platinum 
capsule,  which  was  made  to  form  the  negative  electrode  of 
a  Bunsen's  battery  of  one  or  two  cells,  in  rather  feeble 
action.     The  positive  electrode  consisted  of  a  stout  platinum 
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wire,  plunged  into  the  surface  of  the  solution  of  copper  at 
its  centre.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  in 
the  analysis  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper : — 


Knmber 

Salt  taken 

Copper  foand 

Percentage 

1 

1-2375 

0  3146 

26-41 

2 

0-4236 

01075 

26-38 

3 

1-0640 

0-2705 

25-42 

4 

1-3580 

0-3440 

26-33 

5 

0-6666 

01460 

26-69 

6 

0-4736 

01206 

26-48 

In  seven  determinations  of  copper  in  the  alloy  of  copper 
and  nickel  employed  by  the  Government  for  small  coins  the 
following  results  were  obtained  : — 


Nnmber 

Weight  at  Alloy 

Copper 

Percentage 

1 

0-4160 

0-3640 

87-60 

2 

0-6180 

0-5410 

87-54 

3 

0-4600 

0-4090 

88-91 

4 

0-6120 

04481 

87-61 

6 

0-4220 

0-3693 

87-51 

6 

0-2625 

0-2225 

88-n 

7 

0-3705 

0-8265  • 

87-85 

The  percentage  of  copper  required  by  the  formula  CuO, 
SO3  +  5HO  is  25*42,  while  the  Government  standard  alloy 
of  nickel  and  copper  contains  87*50  per  cent,  of  copper. 
The  time  required  for  precipitation  varied  from  one  to  three 
hours,  the  separation  of  the  last  traces  of  copper  being  in 
each  case  determined  by  testing  a  drop  of  the  liquid  upon 
a  porcelain  plate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water.  The 
copper  after  precipitation  was  washed  with  distilled  water, 
dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed  with  the 
platinum  vessel.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  regu- 
'  ate  the  strength  of  the  current  so  that  the  copper  may  be 
precipitated  as  a  compact  and  bright  metallic  coating,  and 
to  dry  as  quickly  as  possible.  Wlien  the  copper  is  thrown 
down  in  a  spongy  condition,  it  not  only  oxidises  rapidly,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  wash  out  the  last  traces  of  foreign  matter 
contained  in  the  solution.  This  is  well  shown  by  No.  3  and 
No.  4  of  the  second  series,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  copper 
was  precipitated  too  rapidly.     The  solution  fix>m  which  the 
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copper  has  been  deposited  contains  the  other  elements 
present  in  the  original  substance.  It  may  be  easily  poured 
off  without  loss,  and  the  washings  added. 

It  appears  at  least  probable  that  nickel  may  be  determined 
by  electrolysis  in  the  same  manner  as  copper,  the  solution 
employed  being  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  with  excess  of  free 
ammonia.  Mr.  M'Candless  obtained  in  two  determinations 
in  a  commercial  sample  91*36  and  91*60  per  cent,  of  nickel. 
In  both  cases  the  nickel  was  thrown  down  completely  as  a 
bright,  coherent,  metaUic  coating  upon  the  platinum. 

BliOWPlPE  RBACTiONS   OP  COPPER. 

Minerals  of  Coffer. 

SoLFHiBE  OF  CoFFSB. — Alone^  on  charcoal,  gives  off  sulphu- 
rous acid,  fusing  readily  in  the  outer  flame.  In  the  inner 
flame  it  is  covered  with  a  crust,  and  does  not  fuse. 

In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  but  no 
sublimate  is  produced.  The  residue,  treated  with  soda  and 
borax,  gives  a  button  of  copper. 

ABGSHTiFSBOirs  SuLFHiBE  OF  CoFFSB. — AloTie^  fiises  easily, 
giving  off  sulphurous  acid.  Cupelled  with  lead,  on  bone-ash, 
it  leaves  a  large  bead  of  silver,  and  the  cupel  appears  a 
blackish  green. 

SULFHIBE    OF    AeTIXOHT  ABB   GOFFEB,    BOUBBOBITE. AloTie^ 

in  the  open  tube,  gives  off  the  antimonial  smoke,  with  an 
odour  of  sulphurous  acid.  A  slip  of  Brazil-wood  paper,  on 
being  placed  within  the  tube,  is  bleached. 

On  charcoal^  a  deposit  of  antimony,  but  no  trace  of 
lead.  The  bead  diminishes  in  size,  becoming  grey,  and 
semi-malleable.  Fused  with  soda,  it  gives  a  grain  of 
copper. 

COFFEB  PtBITES,  SiniiFHIDE   OF  IbOH  ABB  COFFEB. — Alone^  OU 

being  heated,  blackens,  becomes  red  by  cooling,  and  fuses 
more  easily  than  the  sulphide  of  copper,  finally  giving 
a  bead  attractable  by  the  magnet.  This  bead  is  brittle, 
and  reddish-grey  in  the  fracture.  If  after  a  long  exposure 
to  the  oxidising  flame  it  be  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
borax,  a  regulus  of  copper  is  obtained. 
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In  the  open  tube^  much  sulphurous  add  is  given  off. 

With  Soda^  reduced  iron  and  globules  of  copper  are 
obtained,  provided  the  ore  has  been  sufficiently  roasted. 

SuLPHiBS  07  Tur  AVD  Coppss,  TiK  Ptbitss. — ^Beforet  he 
blowpipe  it  becomes,  by  roasting,  covered  with  a  snow-white 
powder,  which  is  oxide  of  tin.  The  white  powder  also 
encircles  the  globule  to  the  extent  of  about  two  lines. 

In  the  open  tube,  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off. 

Nesdls-obS|  AncEiriTE. — Alone,  it  fuses,  giving  off  vapour, 
which  coats  the  charcoal  snow-white,  slightly  yellowish  on 
the  interior  edge,  finally  giving  a  metallic  bead  resembling 
bismuth.    ^ 

In  the  open  tube  it  gives  off  a  white  smoke,  one  part  of 
which  is  fdsible,  and  the  other  volatile.  The  first  part  is 
converted  by  fusion  into  limpid  drops,  which  become  white 
by  cooling;  there  is  also  an  odour  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Treated  by  fluxes,  the  resulting  bead  of  bismuth  gives  the 
reaction  of  copper.  After  a  long  blast,  a  grain  of  copper 
may  be  obtained,  which  by  cupellation  with  lead  gives  traces 
of  silver.  A  fusible  white  smoke,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation,  indicates  the  presence  of  tellurium. 

Chloeidb  op  Coppeb. — Alone,  colours  the  flame  blue, 
with  greenish  edges.  A  red  pulverulent  deposit  forms  on 
the  charcoal  around  the  assay;  the  fused  matter  reduces, 
giving  a  grain  of  copper,  surrounded  by  slag. 

With  fluxes,  the  chloride  behaves  as  the  oxide. 

Cabbohate  op  Coppeb. — Alone,  in  the  matrass,  gives  water, 
and  blackens. 

On  charcoal  it  fiises,  and  behaves  hke  oxide  of  copper. 

Abbeviate  or  Coppeb  behaves  with  fluxes  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  oxide  of  copper,  but  exhales  a  strong  odour 
of  arsenic,  and  gives,  when  reduced  with  soda,  a  white 
and  brittle  bead. 

Oxide  op  Coppeb. — Alone,  in  the  oxidising  flame,  it  is  fiised 
into  a  black  bead,  which  is  reduced  on  charcoal.  In  the 
reducing  flame,  at  a  temperature  which  does  not  suffice  to 
fuse  copper,  the  oxide  is  reduced,  and  shines  with  the  lustre 
characteristic  of  metalUc  copper ;  but  as  soon  as  the  blast 
ceases  the  metal  re-oxidises,  and  becomes  black  or  brown. 
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Exposed  to  a  stronger  heat,  it  gives  a  bead  of  metallic  copper 
on  fusion. 

With  borax,  oxide  of  copper  readily  fuses  in  the  oxidising 
flame,  forming  a  beautiful  green  glass,  which  loses  its  colour 
in  the  redudng  flame,  but  which  on  coohng  becomes 
cinnabar-red  and  opaque.  If  the  oxide  of  copper  be  impure, 
the  glass  is  generally  deep  brown,  and  only  becomes  opaque 
in  an  intermittent  flame. 

With  microcosmic  salt  it  fuses,  attended  with  the  same 
phenomena  as  with  borax.  If  the  quantity  of  copper-  be 
small,  the  glass  occasionally  becomes  transparent  and  ruby- 
coloured  in  the  reducing  flame;  this  change  takes  place 
at  the  instant  of  sohdification.  Commonly  the  glass  becomes 
red  and  opaque,  similar  in  appearance  to  an  enamel. 

When  the  quantity  of  the  copper  is .  so  small  that  the 
character  of  the  red  oxide  cannot  be  made  evident  in  Hhe 
reducing  flame,  a  small  quantity  of  tin  must  be  added,  4nd 
the  flame  kept  up  only  for  an  instant.  The  glass,  previously 
colourless,  becomes  red  and  opaque  by  cooling.  If  the  blast 
be  kept  up  too  long,  the  colour  is  destroyed,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  the  copper. 

With  soda,  on  the  platinum  wire,  a  beautiful  green  glass 
is  formed,  which  becomes  opaque  and  colourless  on  cooling. 
On  charcoal  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  oxide  reduced.  The 
blowpipe  is  capable  of  detecting  a  smaller  quantity  of 
copper  tiban  any  other  test ;  especially  when  it  is  not  in  com- 
bination with  other  metals,  which  by  their  reduction  would 
disguise  its  presence.  In  the  latter  case  we  must  use  borax 
and  tin.  When  copper  and  iron  are  associated  together, 
a  single  assay  separates  them  into  distinct  particles ;  the 
one  may  be  told  by  colour,  and  the  other  by  being  attracted 
by  the  magnet 

It  is  difficult,  by  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  to  determine 
this  copper  in  slags  as  protoxide  or  suboxide,  on  .account 
of  the  small  quantity  generally  present;  and,  more- 
over, the  other  ingrecQente,  which  are  chiefly  silicates  of 
diflerent  earths  and  difficultly  reducible  metalUc  oxides, 
destroy  the  reaction  of  oxide  of  copper.  For  this  reason, 
instead  of  employing  the  reduction  process,  the  slags  must 
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be  treated  with  soda  on  charcoal.  If  by  this  method,  also, 
copper  should  not  be  detected,  a  greater  quantity,  about 
100  milligrammes,  must  be  reduced  with  its  own  quantity 
of  soda,  half  of  borax,  and  30  to  50  milligrammes  proof 
lead,  and  the  lead,  united  to  a  globule,  treated  with  boracic 
acid  till  all  is  dissolved,  or  the  copper,  is  concentrated.  If 
the  slag  contains  a  trace  of  copper,  this  becomes  reduced, 
and  combines  with  the  lead,  and,  in  the  first  case,  colours 
the  boracic  acid  red,  green,  or  blue.  K  the  copper  present 
is  very  minute,  the  tinge  is  seen  on  those  parts  only  where 
the  latter  part  of  the  lead  containing  copper  was  dissolved. 

A  small  quantity  of  copper  contained  in  a  substance  can 
often  be  detected,  if  not  in  combination  with  stdphuric  acid, 
by  one  or  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  moisten  the  substance  with  this  acid,  and  heat 
it  in  the  forceps,  in  the  azure  of  the  blue  flame,  when,  by  this 
means,  the  outer  flame  is  coloured  greenish-blue,  and  often 
reddish-blue,  by  the  chloride  of  copper  formed. 
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CHAPTEE   X* 

ASSAY  OF  LEAD, 

All  minerals  and  substances  containing  lead  may,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  asssayer  by  the  dry  way,  be  divided  into 
four  classes : — 

Class  L  comprises  sulphides,  antimonial  or  otherwise 
(galena,  &c.). 

Class  II.  includes  all  plumbiferous  substances  containing 
neither  sulphur  nor  arsenic,  or  mere  traces  only  of  these 
elements  (litharge,  minium,  carbonate  of  lead,  native  and 
artificial,  lead  fume,  cupel  bottoms,  furnace  hearths,  lead 
slag,  &c.). 

Class  III.  comprises  all  substances  into  whose  composi- 
tion either  sulphuric,  arsenic,  chromic,  or  phosphoric  acid, 
or  a  mixture  of  either,  enters  (pyromorphite,  wolframite, 
Ac.). 

Class  IV.  Alloys  of  lead. 

CLASS  1. 

Before  describing  the  different  modes  of  assaying  sub- 
stances of  this  class,  it  will  be  as  well  to  pass  in  review  the 
action  of  various  reagents  on  sulphides  of  lead,  in  order 
that  the  rationale  of  the  assay  of  those  ores  may  be  better 
appreciated. 

Action  of  Oxygen. — li  galena  be  roasted  at  a  very  gentle 
temperature,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  fiision,  it  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  lead, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  thus  : — 

2(PbS)+70=PbO+PbO,SO,+SO,. 

Action  of  Metallic  Iron. — This  metal  completely  and  readily 
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decomposes  sulphide  of  lead,  giving  metallic  lead  in  a  pure 
state,  Uius : — 

PbS+Fe=Pb+FeS. 

On  the  one  side  we  have  sulphide  of  lead  and  metallic  iron, 
on  the  other  metallic  lead  and  sulphide  of  iron. 

The  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Carbonates  decompose  sulphide 
of  lead,  but  only  partially ;  pure  lead  is  separated,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  fusible  grey  slag  is  formed,  which  con- 
tains an  alkaline  sulphate  and  a  compound  of  sulphide  of 
lead  and  an  alkaline  sulphide.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
alkali  is  reduced  by  the  sulphur,  which  is  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid,  so  that  no  oxide  of  lead  is  produced.  This 
reaction  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

7  (PbS)  +  4  (KO)  =  4Pb + KO,SO, + 3(PbS,KS). 

Nitrate  of  Potash  completely  decomposes  sulphide  of  lead, 
with  the  reduction  of  metallic  lead  and  formation  of  sulphate 
of  potash  and  sulphurous  acid,  thus  : — 

2(PbS)  +  KO,NO,= 2Pb  +  KCSOa  +  SO, + K 

If  the  nitre  be  in  excess,  the  lead  will  be  oxidised  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excess  present,  and  if  there  be  a  sufficiency 
added,  no  metallic  lead  at  all  will  be  produced. 

Argot — ^The  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter  much 
favours  the  decomposition  of  galena,  by  determining  the 
reduction  of  a  larger  quantity  of  potassium  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  thereby  the  formation  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
alkaline  sulphide.  With  4  parts  of  argof  to  1  part  of 
sulphide,  80  parts  of  lead  are  reduced.  If  the  reaction  were 
complete,  the  decomposition  would  be  as  follows  : —  ' 

PbS  +  K0  -h  C  =  Pb  +  KS  +  CO. 

Por  the  reactions  of  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  and  the  sid- 
phate  of  lead  on  sulphide  of  lead,  see  pages  179  and  181. 

From  the  reactions  above  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  many  substances  capable  of  completely  reducing  the  lead 
from  its  sulphide,  and  yet  few  can  be  used  safely  with  any 
advantage,  as  so  to  use  them  would  imply  a  knowledge  of 
how  much  sulphur  and  lead  were  in  the  ore  to  be  asisayed, 
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in  order  to  tell  the  precise  quantity  of  either  of  the  reagents 
required ;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  either  more  or  less  of  some 
were  added,  a  feulty  result  would  be  the  consequence :  so 
that  some  systematic  mode  of  assay,  which  may  be  suitable 
for  all  classes  of  galena,  whether  mixed  with  other  sulphides 
or  with  gangue,  must  be  contrived.  To  facilitate  this  we 
now  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the  processes  generally 
adopted  in  the  assay  of  lead  ores  by  various  persons. 

1.   FUSION  WITH  CAEBONATE  OF  POTASH. 

This  plan  is  used  at  the  Oberhartz,  and  described  by  Kerl 
as  follows : — 

One  centner  of  the  very  finely  pulverised  assay  substance 
is  weighed  out,  mixed  with  three  to  four  times  its  weight 
of  pure,  dry,  and  finely  pulverised  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  covered  over,  in  a  small  clay  crucible  (fig.  58)  with 
a  layer  of  decrepitated  chloride  of  sodium  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  assays  thus  prepared  are  placed 
in  the  thoroughly  heated  muffle  of  a  large  assay  furnace 
(figs.  21,  22)  having  a  strong  draught.  They  remain  in  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  furnace,  with  the  mouth  of  the 
muffle  closed  with  glowing  coals,  till  they  have  come  into 
perfect  fusion  (about  twenty  to  thirty  minutes).  The  draught 
opening  is  then  closed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  muffle  opened, 
until  the  temperature  has  fallen  so  far  that  the  crucibles 
appear  brownish-red,  and  the  vapours  above  them  have 
greatly  diminfshed,  or  have  disappeared.  At  this  heat  the 
crucibles,  whose  contents  must,  however,  always  remain  in 
perfect  fusion,  are  maintained,  according  to  the  fusibility 
and  composition  of  the  assay  sample,  and  the  draught  of  the 
fiimace  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  (ten  to  twenty-five, 
generally  ten  minutes).  This  period  during  which  the  heat 
is  allowed  to  remain  low,  is  called  the  cooling  of  the  assay. 

The  furnace  is  now  again  brought  back  to  its  first  tem- 
perature, by  completely  opening  the  draught  and^losing  the 
muffle.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  this  last  heatitil^  are  in 
most  cases  sufficient.  Only  poor  ores,  &c.,  which  cfejatain 
also  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  arsenic,  or  of  the  sulphideaof 
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iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  are  allowed  to  continue  hot  five  to 
ten  minutes  longer. 

If  one  has  many  assays  to  make,  it  will  be  found  advanta- 
geous to  mix  tliose  which  contain  larger  quantities  of  foreign 
sulphides,  or,  by  reason  of  their  earthy  contents,,  are  diffi- 
cultly fusible,  with  more  or  less  borax ^  or,  instead  of  this,  to 
place  them  in  the  back  and  hotter  part  of  the  muffle,  while 
those  that  are  very  rich  in  lead  and  easily  fusible,  are 
placed  in  front,  since  the  latter  will  be  hot  enough  here,  and 
more  easily  reached  by  the  air  than  those  deeper  in  the 
muffle. 

The  crucibles,  when  cold,  are  broken,  the  lead  buttons 
obtained  are  freed  from  all  adhering  slag  or  substance  of  the 
crucible,  and  if  the  assay  were  otherwise  successful,  their 
weight  determined.  The  assays  should  not  be  too  rapidly 
cooled,  because  the  slag  is  thus  easily  cracked,  and  the  still 
half*3uid  button  lying  below  is  apt  to  be  broken  into  several 
pieces. 

In  a  successful  assay,  the  lead  melted  together  to  a  but- 
ton, deports  itself  under  the  hammer  and  knife  like  pure 
lead,  and  possesses  also  its  colour.  If  the  slag  shows,  upon 
its  surface  of  separation  from  the  metallic  button,  lead  grey 
spots  with  metallic  lustre,  it  will  generally  also  be  found  that 
a  thin  layer  of  not  completely  decomposed  glistening  sulphide 
or  subsulphide  of  lead  has  at  the  same  time  deposited  itself 
upon  the  button.  This  layer,  if  the  above  appearance  pre- 
sents itself  in  a  high  degree,  can  be  rubbed  off  or  removed  in 
fine  scales.  The  lead  button  itself  then  showS  upon  its  sur- 
face a  high  metallic  lustre,  which  does  not  have  the  colour 
of  pure  lead,  but  a  darker  and  blackish  hue.  Assays  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  rejected ;  they  have  not  been  allowed  to 
remain  cool  long  enough,  or  they  have  in  the  process 
become  too  cold ;  they  give  the  amount  of  lead  too  low,  and 
often  very  considerably  so.  In  assays,  which  have  stood 
too  long  in  the  furnace  in  the  last  fusing  heat,  a  very  bright 
button  of  lead  is  also  found  ;  but  here  the  layer  of  undecom- 
posed  sulphide  of  lead  is  wanting,  as  also  the  glistening 
spots  on  the  surface  of  the  slag  surrounding  the  button.  11 
the  influence  of  the  heat  and  air  continues  too  long,  then 
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besides  a  loss  through  volatilisation  of  the  lead,  a  slagging 
of  the  oxide  of  lead  may  take  place.  A  button  that  is 
brittle,  laminated,  and  brilliantly  white  in  the  fracture, 
indicates  an  insuflSdency  of  flux,  or  the  presence  of  antimony 
and  arsenic.  In  successful  assays  the  lead  button  generally 
has  a  bluish  appearance  which,  although  not  dull,  is  at  the 
same  time  not  strongly  brilUant.  The  slag  must  be  com- 
pletely homogeneous,  and  must  have  settled  down  uniformly 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  so  that  it  does  not  stick 
in  a  thick  layer  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  crucible. 
It  shows  by  this  that  it  has  been  in  proper  fusion.  It  must 
have  covered  over  the  button  in  a  thick  layer  (about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick).  The  chloride  of  sodium  covering, 
or  a  more  or  less  colourless  slag  that  is  formed,  containing 
chloride  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  potash,  overlies  in  a 
still  thicker  layer  the  true  dark-coloured  slag  containing  the 
foreign  metallic  oxides.  A  porous  slag  containing  metallic 
globules  indicates  a  small  quantity  of  flux  or  too  low  a  tem- 
perature ;  a  brilliant  vitreous  sk^,  too  high  a  temperature 
and  a  slagging  of  lead.  An  assay  and  its  duplicate,  must, 
moreover,  give  equal  results. 

Lead  matt  and  lead  fume  are  smelted,  with  the  addition  of 
borax  and  coal-dust,  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  with  the 
first  the  heat  is  allowed  to  last  somewhat  longer  (perhaps 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour)  than  with  ores.  The  car- 
bonate of  potassa  assay  gives  for  lead  matt,  with  its  not 
inconsiderable  lead  contents  (thirty  per  cent  and  over) 
pretty  satisfactory  results^ 

The  theory  of  this  lead  assay  appears  from  the  following. 

If  perfectly  pure  galena  is  intimately  mixed  with  three  or 
four  times  its  weight  of  good  dry  carbonate  of  potash, 
placed  in  a  clay  retort,  and  this  so  arranged  in  the  mufiie 
of  the  assay  furnace  that  its  neck  projects  from  the  mouth 
of  the  muffle,  while  in  the  opening  of  the  neck  a  glass  tube 
is  closely  fitted,  which  goes  into  a  receiver,  from  which  it  is 
further  prolonged  in  a  second  tube,  it  will  be  observed  that 
at  first  only  a  little  water  collects  in  the  receiver,  proceeding 
from  the  smaU  quantity  of  moisture  always  present  in  the 
carbonate  of  potash.    Later,  with  an  incipient  red  heat  in 
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the  retort,  a  gas  is  disengaged,  which  upon  closer  investiga- 
tion proves  to  be  pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  i.e.  free  from  sul- 
phurous acid  (means  of  proof : — absence  of  odour  ;  con- 
ducting of  the  gas  through  a  solution  of  manganate  of 
potash,  reddened  by  sulphuric  acid;  through  lime  and 
baryta  water,  and  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
ftirther  examination  of  the  solution  of  salts  obtained).  The 
disengagement  of  gas  becomes  more  active  with  a  stronger 
red  heat,  without  yielding  gases  of  different  composition,  but 
ceases  again  after  a  while.  In  order  to  obtain  assurance  of 
a  complete  decomposition,  the  retort  may  be  kept  for  an 
hour  at  a  very  strong  red  heat.  After  the  cooling  and 
breaking  of  the  retort,  some  pure  oxide  and  carbonate  of 
lead  is  found  deposited  in  the  neck  of  it,  then  a  pure  lead 
button  upon  the  bottom,  and  over  this  a  brown  slag,  free 
from  little  globules  of  lead.  It  consists  in  by  far  the  great- 
est part  of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  still  undecomposed 
carbonate  of  potash,  but  also  in  small  part  of  silicate  of 
potash  derived  from  the  silica  of  the  retort.  If  this  slag 
is  treated  with  water  till  nothing  further  will  dissolve,  the 
substances  named  can  be  easily  shown  to  exist  in  the  solu- 
tion. The  solution  is  colourless,  and  when  supersaturated 
with  acids  disengages  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  throws 
down  no  sulphur.  In  the  treatment  of  the  slag  with  water, 
sulphide  of  lead  remains  behind  in  black  flocks,  even  the 
exterior  character  of  which  shows  that  it  is  not  undecomposed 
galena,  but  sulphide  of  lead  separated  from  a  chemical 
combination. 

If  the  brown  slag  from  the  retort  is  placed  in  a  small 
uncovered  crucible  and  brought  back  into  the  hot  muffle  of 
the  assay  furnace  and  melted,  then  after  some  time,  whether 
the  slag  was  covered  with  chloride  of  sodium  or  not,  a  button 
of  lead  again  separates  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and 
the  brown  slag  now  shows  itself  decolorised.  If  the  cru- 
cible is  removed  from  the  fiimace  too  soon,  only  the  upper 
layer  of  slag  is  decolorised,  and  that  lying  below  is  still  com- 
pletely unchanged.  The  decolorised  slag  consists  of  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  no  longer  contains  any 
trace  of  sulphide  of  potassium. 
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In  the  above  described  lead  assay,  the  process  in  the  strong 
preliminary  heat  proceeds  as  in  the  retort,  i.e.  the  potash 
of  the  carbonate  of  potash  is  reduced  to  potassium,  while  it 
3rields  its  oxygen  to  the  sulphur  of  the  galena  and  with  it 
forms  sulphuric  acid ;  the  hberated  potassium  takes  up  sul- 
phur from  another  portion  of  galena,  forming  sulphide  of 
potassium.  The  galena  would  now  in  this  double  way  soon 
lose  all  its  sulphur,  if  a  combination — a  sulphur  salt — of 
sulphide  of  potassium  with  sulphide  of  lead  did  not  form, 
which  resists  all  further  action  of  the  carbonate  of  potash 
[4  (KO,CO,) + 7PbS= 4Pb + 3  (KS,PbS) + KO,SO, + 4  CO,] . 
The  carbonic  add  of  the  thus  decomposed  carbonate  of 
potash  escapes  together  with  that  set  free  by  the  sulphuric 
acid  formed,  and  causes  a  puffing  up  of  the  mass,  by  which 
globules  of  lead  already  separated  are  raised  up  with  it, 
and  may  perhaps  remain  with  some  of  the  slag  sticking  to 
the  upper  crucible  walls.  They  would  here  oxidise  and 
produce  yeUow  spots.  The  covering  of  chloride  of  sodium 
is  designed  to  guard  against  loss  of  lead  in  this  and  simihar 
ways.  It  serves  in  a  certain  manner  to  rinse  down  the  sides 
of  the  crucible. 

The  atmospheric  oxygen,  in  the  open  crucible,  is  not 
entirely  excluded  by  the  covering  of  chloride  of  sodium.  In 
the  cooling  of  the  assay,  it  oxidises  the  sulphur  salt  con- 
tained in  the  upper  part  of  the  slag,  forming  sulphate  of 
potash  and  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  lead.  The  latter,  during 
the  last  high  heat,  decomposes  the  sulphide  of  lead  still 
remaining  in  the  slag,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  metallic 
lead.  (PbSfPbO,S08=2Pb  2S0,.)  The  reduced  par- 
ticles of  lead  separate  well  from  the  slag  thus  rendered 
thinly  fluid.  Matts  must  be  allowed  to  cool  longer  than 
ores. 

The  carbonate  of  potash  assay  presupposes  in  general 
great  practice,  and  dose  attention  on  the  part  of  the  assayer ; 
and  moreover,  if  one  wishes  to  find  the  correct  value  at 
once,  without  fruitless  preliminary  examinations,  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  repeating  the  assay,  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  constituents  of  the  assay  sample,  so  far,  for  example, 
as  this  can  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  mineralogy,  is  necessary. 
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The  assay  after  this  method,  which  requires  but  little  pre- 
paration, can  only  be  conducted  in  the  muffle  furnace,  but 
then  in  pretty  large  number  (as  many  as  fifty  at  once).  For 
its  success  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  cooling 
of  the  assay  be  undertaken  and  stopped  again  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  proper  degree.  If  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
too  long,  too  much  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed  in  proportion 
to  the  sulphide  of  lead  still  present  in  the  slag,  and  in  the 
last  heating  up,  by  the  action  of  the  two  upon  each  other, 
easily  scorifiaBle  oxide  of  lead  is  produced.  (PbS  +  3PbO, 
SOg=4PbO  +  4S02.)  If  the  cooling  is  too  soon  interrupted, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  sulphide  of  lead  in  the  sulphur  salt 
is  oxidised,  and  by  the  action  of  the  oxidised  portion  upon 
the  sulphide  of  lead  subsulphide  of  lead  is  produced,  which 
either  remains  in  the  slag  or  settles  upon  the  lead  button. 
(2  PbS  +  PbO,S08=Pb,S  +  2Pb  +  2S0,.)  Experience  gives 
the  only  means  at  hand  to  guide  us  here,  but  leaves  us  easily 
in  the  lurch,  so  that  the  result  of  the  assay  becomes  more 
doubtful  than  in  some  of  the  methods  hereafter  described. 

With  substances  containing  antimony  this  assay  deserves 
the  preference  over  the  others,  since  most  of  the  antimony 
remains  in  the  slag  in  the  state  of  sulphide  and  oxide.  An 
addition  of  saltpetre  works  advantageously.  Arsenic  and 
sulphide  of  arsenic  mostly  go  off  in  ftimes  during  the  smelt- 
ing, but  nevertheless  always  cause  the  formation  of  a  brittle 
metalUc  button.  Sulphide  of  copper  remains  in  great  part 
in  the  slag,  but  a  part  of  the  copper  is  desulphurised  and 
goes  into  the  lead.  If  the  quantity  of  copper  present  is 
very  considerable,  the  button  of  metal  may  be  considered  as 
black  copper,  and  refined,  and  the  loss  thereby  occurring, 
reckoned  as  lead. 

Proto-sulphide  of  iron,  which  occurs,  for  example,  in  lead 
matt,  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash,  forming  me- 
talhc  iron,  which  desulphurises  the  galena.  Iron  pyrites, 
on  the  other  hand,  occasions  the  forming  of  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  of  a 
sulphur  salt. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  above,  that  ores,  which 
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contain  much  foreign  sulphides,  are  not  suited  to  this  method 
of  assaying,  since  they  cause  the  production  of  a  large 
amount  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  which  always  retains 
sulphide  of  lead.  By  an  addition  of  saltpetre  to  the  car- 
bonate of  potash,  these  sulphides  may,  indeed,  be  partially 
decomposed :  only  an  oxidation  of  the  lead  is  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  a  mechanical  loss  by  the  violent  action  of 
the  saltpetre. 

Bredberg  has,  in  his  comparative  investigations  of  the 
different  methods  of  assaying  lead,  pronounced  the  smelting 
of  the  raw  ore  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  to  be  the  most  inapplicable  of  all.  He  cannot,  how- 
ever, have  understood  the  theory  of  this  method,  since  he 
melted  his  assays  in  the  crucible  furnace,  and,  therefore, 
without  access  of  air,  and  that  in  his  investigations  he  must^ 
therefore,  have  found  the  quantity  of  lead  much  too  small,  is 
perfectly  evident  from  the  above.  Thus  his  opinion  in  relation 
to  tliis  method  must  have  proved  erroneous,  and  this  may  be 
mentioned  here  for  the  reason  that  many  a  verdict  against 
this  method  of  assaying  has  originated  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  mistake. 

From  pure  galena,  by  the  carbonate  of  potash  assay, 
eighty  per  cent,  of  lead  at  most  can  be  obtained.  Calcined 
carbonate  of  soda  is  inferior  to  carbonate  of  potash  as  a 
desulphurising  agent,  and  always  yields  a  few  per  cent,  less 
lead  than  the  latter.  According  to  Phillips,  seventy-five 
to  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  lead  are  obtained  from  galena 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  With  cyanide  of  potassium.^  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  as 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  it  does  not  require  so  high 
nor  so  long  continued  a  temperature ;  still  it  offers  no  real 
advantage  over  carbonate  of  potash.  An  addition  of  thirty 
to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  saltpetre  to  an  assay,  with  which 
ten  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  used,  promotes,  indeed, 
the  desulphurising  of  the  lead,  but  also  increases  the  loss  of 
lead. 

At  the  Oberhartz  smelting-house,  the  lead  button  is 
weighed  out  to  pounds,  and  a  difference  of  five  pounds  is 
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allowed  between  difierent  assayers.  It  is  also  a  custom, 
though  not  a  correct  one,  to  allow  as  many  pounds  difference 
as  there  are  tens  of  pounds  in  liie  weight  of  the  lead  button, 
obtained.  Thus,  with  a  lead  contents  of  thirty  and  •seventy 
pounds,  the  difference  in  the  separate  assays  might  amount 
to  three  and  seven  pounds  respectively. 

2.   FUSION  WITH  BLACK  FLUX. 

A  modification  of  the  preceding  method  of   assaying, 
which  is  sometimes  employed,  consists  in  using,  instead  of 
the  carbonate  of  potash,  an  equal  quantity  of  black  flux,  or 
indeed  of  argol,  or  in  mixing  a  few  per  cent,  of  powdered 
charcoal  or  flour  with  the  carbonate  of  potash,  or  in  re- 
placing it  in  part  by  argol.     Too  great  an  addition  of  carbon 
'       diminishes  the  fiisibility  of  the  mass,  and  hinders  the  flowing 
together  of  the  separated  particles  of  lead.     By  using  argol 
the  operation  lasts  longer,  because  the  mass  remains  pasty 
until  most  of  the  tartaric  acid  has  been  decomposed  :  but  a 
greater  product  of  lead  is  obtained.     The  chemical  reaction 
during  the  operation  is  thereby  modified  so  that  the  carbon 
of  the  black  flux  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  potassa,  and 
partially  reduces  it  to  potassium ;  the  potassium,  thus  set  free, 
works  now  as  before  upon  the  galena.     The  latter  is  thus 
without  the  influence  of  the  air  more  completely  decomposed 
than  by  carbonate  of  potash  alone,  and  the  smelting  is, 
therefore,  conducted  in  covered  crucibles  (fig.  58)  in  the 
wind  fiimace.     But  since  there  also  sulphide  of  potassium 
is  formed,   and  this  dissolves  sulphide  of  lead,  it  is  more 
advisable,  for  the  completest  possible   separation  of   the 
lead,  to  perform   the    smelting  in   open  crucibles  in  the 
muffle,  in  order  to  allow  the  atmospheric  oxygen  to  work 
at  the  same  time  on  the  assay.      The  product  of  lead  from 
pure  galena    does    not   generally  exceed    seventy-six  to 
seventy-nine  per  cent. 

At  the  Victor-Frederick  smelting  works  in  the  Hartz,  one 
centner = one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  galena,  is 
mixed  with  three  or  four  times  as  much  black  flux,  and  with 
pyritic  ores  ten  pounds  of  borax-glass  are  added.     The 
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mixture  is  covered  with  chloride  of  sodium,  heated  for  about 
twenty-five  minutes  in  the  muffle  furnace  with  a  charcoal 
fire,  and  then,  after  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  has  been  opened 
for  about  five  minutes,  taken  out  of  the  furnace. 

3.   FUSION  WITH  METALLIC  IBON. 

Schlutter  and  many  of  the  older  assayers  were  aware  that 
iron  would  desulphurise  galena,  and  ever  after  advised  the 
addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  that  metal  to  the  difierent 
fluxes,  which  they  used  in  lead  assays ;  but  it  was  at  the 
practical  School  of  Mines,  at  Montiers,  that  iron  was  first 
employed  alone. 

The  process  is^  extremely  convenient  and  easy  of  execu- 
tion ;  it  always  succeeds,  and  requires  no  troublesome 
attention.  The  fusion  takes  place  quietly,  without  frothing 
or  bubbling  :  and  as  the  whole  substance  employed  requires 
but  Kttle  space,  very  small  pots  may  be  employed,  or  a  very 
large  quantity  assayed.  But  this  process  can  only  be  em- 
ployed for  pure  galenas,  or  those  which  contain  at  most  a 
few  per  cent  of  gangue. 

When  galena  is  heated  with  iron,  the  metal  is  transformed 
into  protosulphide,  from  whence  it  follows,  that  to  desul- 
phurise galena  22*6  per  cent,  is  required ;  but  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  better  to  employ  a  little  more,  and  30 
per  cent,  can  be  used  without  inconvenience.  The  iron 
employed  ought  to  be  in  the  state  of  filings,  or  wire  cut 
very  small.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  crucible,  which  is 
three-fourths  filled :  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  black  flux,  and  exposed  to  a  full 
red  heat.  After  the  flux  is  perfectly  fused,  the  pot  may  be 
cooled  and  broken,  and  a  button  is  obtained,  which  at  first 
sight  has  a  homogeneous  aspect,  but  on  being  struck  with 
the  hammer  separates  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  lower 
part  is  ductile  lead :  the  upper  a  very  brittle  matt,  of  a  deep 
bronze  colour,  and  sUghtly  magnetic.  Pure  galena  yields, 
by  this  process,  72  to  79  per  cent,  of  lead,  so  that  there  is  a 
considerable  loss,  which  loss  is  entirely  due  to  volatilisation. 
Berthier  says  that  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  avoid  this 
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loss,  which  amounts  from  6  to  13  per  cent.,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  it  is  probable  galena  begins  to  sublime  before 
it  arrives  at  the  proper  heat  for  decomposition. 

Antimonial  galenas,  or  galenas  mixed  with  iron  pyrites, 
may  be  assayed  in  the  same  manner ;  but  then  a  sufficiency 
of  iron  must  be  added  to  reduce  the  antimony  to  the 
metallic  state,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  iron  pyrites  to  the 
minimum  of  sulphuration.  If  the  galena  be  mixed  with 
blende,  the  greater  portion  remains  in  the  slag,  because  it 
is  only  decomposed  by  iron  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
Blende  being  infusible  by  itself,  much  diminishes  the  fusi- 
biUty  of  the  matts  produced  ;  and  if  it  exists  in  very  large 
quantity,  it  can  even  hinder  their  full  fusion  ;  in  which  case, 
some  protosulphide  of  iron  and  metallic  iron  must  be 
added  to  the  assay,  to  make  the  slag  more  fusible. 

All  minerals  are  at  a  minimum  of  sulphuration,  when 
existing  in  matts  from  metallurgical  works  ;  therefore,  much 
less  iron  may  be  used  in  their  assay  than  if  they  were  pure 
ores.  In  very  rich  lead  matts,  in  which  the  lead  exists  as 
subsulphide,  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  is  sufficient.  A  small 
excess  of  iron  may  be  employed  without  inconvenience ;  but 
if  a  larger  proportion  be  added  than  is  necessary  to  execute 
the  desulphuration,  the  matt  contains  some  iron  in  the 
metaUic  state,  and  loses  its  Uquidity,  and  in  consequence 
retains  some  globules  of  lead. 

The  usual  mode  of  assaying  lead  ores  (galena)  in  the  lead 
mills  is  by  a  modification  of  this  process  :  in  lieu  of  placing 
the  ore  in  an  earthem  crucible,  and  adding  nails  or  filings, 
a  given  weight  of  the  ore  is  projected  into  a  red-hot  ^ 
wrought-iron  crucible,  which  is  kept  in  the  fire  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  all  the  galena  seems  decomposed. 
The  lead  thus  reduced  is  poured  into  a  mould ;  and  if  the 
scoriaceous  matter  be  not  well  fused,  the  iron  crucible  is 
returned  to  the  fire  and  heated  still  more  strongly,  and  any 
lead  that  may  be  separated  is  poured  into  the  mould  and 
weighed  with  the  rest.  This  is  a  very  rude  and  imperfect 
process,  and  gives  only  tolerable  results  with  pure  galenas, 
but  is  perfectly  unsatisfactory  with  those  containing  much 
earthy  matter,  as  not  above  half  the  lead  is  obtained,  owing 
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to  volatilisation  and  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  loss  of 
globules  in  the  slag.  This  process  succeeds  much  better 
when  a  flux  is  added :  this  may  be  argol,  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  a  mixture  of  both  (see  next  process). 

4.   FUSION  WITH  CARBONATE  OF  SODA,  OR  BLACK  FLUX  AND 

METALLIC  IRON. 

When  galena  is  heated  with  an  alkaline  flux,  out  of  con- 
tact of  air,  the  skg  contains  a  double  sulphide  of  lead  and 
the  alkaline  metal  employed :  if  iron  be  thrown  into  this 
fused  mixture,  metallic  lead  separates,  and  the  iron  combines 
with  the  sulphur  formerly  combined  with  the  lead,  and  the 
slag  will  contain  a  double  alkaline  sulphide,  containing 
sulphide  of  iron  instead  of  sulphide  of  lead,  thus : 

PbS+KS+Fe=Pb+FeS+KS. 

Any  earthy  substances  the  ore  may  contain  will  be  dis- 
solved by  the  alkaline  flux,  without  very  much  impairing 
its  fluidity.  AU  these  fiicts  being  considered,  it  may  be 
readily  seen  that  the  assay  of  all  earthy  bodies  containing 
sulphide  of  lead  may  be  made  in  this  manner,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  this  method  of  assay  can  be  capable  of. 
Either  carbonate  of  soda  or  black  flux  may  be  employed 
as  the  alkaline  reagent,  and  more  of  either  of  those  sub- 
stances must  be  employed,  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  earthy  matters  the  ore  contains.  Two  parts  are 
nearly  always  more  than  sufficient  for  poor  ores,  and  are  best 
for  all  cases,  because  an  excess  of  flux  does  not  diminish  the 
yield  of  lead ;  nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to 
employ,  for  the  latter  class,  but  half  a  part  As  to  the  iron, 
it  is  employed  only  to  separate  that  part  of  the  lead  which 
has  been  dissolved  in  the  state  of  sulphide  by  the  alkali, 
but  not  decomposed  ;  so  that  much  less  may  be  employed 
than  is  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  the  whole 
amount. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
lead  from  pure  galena  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
following  mixtures : — 

c  c 
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2  parts  of  black  flux,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  10  to  12 
per  cent,  of  iron. 

1  part  of  black  flux,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  20  per 
cent,  of  iron. 

^  a  part  of  black  flux,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  from  25 
to  30  per  cent,  of  iron. 

When  black  flux  is  employed,  and  the  iron  is  in  the  state 
of  filings,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  employ  too  much  of 
the  latter,  especially  if  the  assay  were  heated  very  strongly, 
because  the  button  of  lead  might  be  contaminated  with 
iron ;  but  when  carbonate  of  soda  is  used  with  small  iron 
nails  instead  of  fihngs,  the  excess  of  iron  is  not  inconvenient, 
but  rather  useful,  because  the  desulphuration  is  certain  to  be 
complete.* 

The  following  changes  take  place  in  both  cases.  That 
portion  of  iron  filings  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  soda 
which  has  not  been  sulphuretted,  is  reduced  to  the  state  of 
oxide  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  and 
remains  combined  or  suspended  in  the  slag ;  so  that  the 
proportion  of  iron  is  never  too  great,  and  never  becomes 
mixed  with  the  lead.  When  black  flux  is  employed,  the 
same  oxidation  does  not  take  place,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  carbonaceous  matter,  so  that  the  portion  of 
filings  not  combined  with  sulphiu*,  and  which  is  merely 
held  in  suspension  in  the  flux,  passes  through  it  with  the 
globules  of  lead  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible;  but  if, 
instead  of  fiUngs,  small  nails  are  employed,  they  only  suffer 
corrosion  at  their  surface,  without  change  of  form  or  soften- 
ing, and  after  the  assay  are  found  fixed  in  the  surfiice  of 
the  button  of  lead,  so  that  they  can  be  detached  very 
readily,  and  without  loss  of  lead.f  This,  however,  I  have 
found  no  easy  task,  and  have  always  sustained  a  notable 
loss. 

*  The  Frencli  assayers  use  a  piece  of  plate  iron  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe, 
which  is  moved  about  in  the  melted  mass  until  no  more  globules  of  Imd 
attach  themselves  to  it. 

In  Germany  a  piece  of  iron-wire  is  used.  What  iron  is  not  consumed  by 
the  assay  is  fouaa  still  hanging  together  in  a  angle  mass. 

t  Berthier. 
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5.    ROASTING  AND   REDUCING  ASSAY. 

This  mode  is  preferable  for  ores  and  substances  which 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  sulphides,  or 
arsenides  and  antimonides,  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
earthy  matter.  It  is  used  in  many  parts  of  Germany  (at 
the  Unterhartz),  and  described  by  Kerl  thus  : — 

Two  assay  centner  of  ore,  matt,  &c.,  are  heated  at  first 
at  a  low  red  heat  in  the  muffle,  on  a  roasting  dish  that  has 
been  previously  rubbed  with  chalk.  After  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  they  are  taken  out  of  the  fiimace,  then  again 
roasted  at  a  moderate  temperature  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
with  frequent  turning  of  the  dislu  The  assay  is  then  once 
more  taken  from  the  furnace,  allowed  to  cool,  rubbed  up  in 
an  agate  mortar,  and  again  roasted  for  half  an  hour,  where- 
upon it  is  taken  out  of  the  ftunace  ;  tallow  is  added  whUe 
it  yet  glows,  and  it  is  again  brought  to  a  strong  red  heat. 
The  rubbing  up  and  calcining  with  tallow  is  repeated 
several  times  more,  and  when  afterwards  the  assays  shall 
have  been  exposed  for  two  hours  continuously  to  a  strong 
red  heat,  with  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  almost  entirely 
closed,  if  no  more  sulphurous  acid  vapours  escape,  the  roast- 
ing is  considered  as  finished.  This  lasts  from  six  to  twelve 
hours.  The  roasted  sample  is  then  portioned  out  with  the 
balance,  each  portion  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of 
black  flux  and  an  equal  quantity  of  borax  and  glass,  placed 
in  a  small  crucible  covered  with  chloride  of  sodium, 
furnished  with  a  little  piece  of  coal  as  a  cover,  and  smelted 
in  the  wind  fiimace,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
fire  is  well  ignited.  Assays  that  have  worked  well,  give 
nearly  equal  malleable  buttons  that  do  not  contain  matt, 
and  a  black  uniformly  fused  slag. 

The  purpose  of  the  roasting  is  to  convert  the  metallic 
sulphides,  arsenides,  and  antimonides  into  oxides.  But 
since  in  the  process,  sulphates,  antimoniates,  and  arseniates 
are  produced,  we  seek  to  destroy  these  by  repeated  cal- 
cining with  tallow  (see  above),  instead  of  an  intermixture 
of  coal-dust  or  flom*.  By  melting  the  roasted  assay  with 
its  charge  at  not  too  high  a  temperature,  the  oxide  of  lead 
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is  reduced,  and  the  foreign  oxides  and  earths  contained  in 
the  sample  are,  by  the  aid  of  the  potash  in  the  black  flux, 
as  well  as  of  the  borax  and  glass,  slagged  off.  If  sulphates 
or  sulphides  have  remained  behind  in  the  roasted  ore,  they 
will  in  the  smelting  be  partially  desulphurised  by  the 
action  of  the  oxides,  especially  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  An 
addition  of  metalhc  iron  would  in  this  respect  be  advan- 
tageous. 

The  roasting  is  a  lengthy  process,  and  one  which  causes 
not  an  unimportant  loss  of  lead.  If  it  is  not  done  tho- 
roughly, then,  in  the  reduction  smelting,  sulphur  salts 
are  formed,  which  always  retain  lead,  as  also  a  plumbifer- 
ous  matt,  which  surrounds  the  lead  button.  By  the  use  of 
too  high  a  temperature  in  the  smelting,  a  great  part  of  the 
foreign  oxides  is  reduced,  and  the  lead  becomes  contamina- 
ted. This  reduction,  however,  cannot  be  entirely  avoided, 
even  with  a  rightly  conducted  temperature. 

Galena  melts  indeed  less  easily  if  the  air  is  excluded,  than 
metallic  lead ;  but  is  much  more  volatile  than  the  latter, 
and  is  decomposed  by  fusion  into  a  higher  sulphide  which 
is  volatile  and  a  lower  one  (Pb^S)  which  remains  as  a  resi- 
due. By  roasting,  galena  gives  a  miirture  of  oxide  and 
sulphate  of  lead,  from  which  last  the  sulphuric  add  cannot 
be  separated,  even  at  a  fusing  temperature.  Sulphate  of 
lead  becomes  soft  by  heat,  fiises  at  a  bright  white  heat,  and 
is  converted  by  carbon,  with  a  considerable  loss  of  lead 
through  volatilisation,  into  oxide  of  lead,  metallic  lead,  or 
subsulphide  of  lead,  according  to  the  quantity  of  carbon 
used,  and  the  temperature  employed.  With  oxide  of  lead, 
the  sulphate  easily  fuses  together. 

6.   ASSAY  WITH  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

The  assay  sample  is  rubbed  as  fine  as  possible.  A 
suitable  quantity  of  it  is  then  weighed  out  for  an  assay,  and 
boiled  with  four  to  eight  times  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol 
until  all  is  decomposed.  All  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
then  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  under  a  flue  with  a 
good  draught,  and  the  mass  carried  to  dryness.     Boiling  sul- 
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phuric  acid  decomposes  the  sulphides,  changing  iron,  copper, 
nickel,  zinc,  &c.,  into  salts  which  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
and  also  at  the  same  time  changing  the  sulphide  of  lead 
into  sulphate,  which  in  water,  especially  in  water  that  is 
cold,  and  also  contains  free  sulphuric  acid,  is  practically 
insoluble.  The  composition  of  the  ore  is  in  general  as- 
certained by  first  heating  it  with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia, 
and  then,  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating 
to  dryness.  The  dry  mass,  when  cold,  is  moistened  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  aid,  then  cold  water;  it  is 
afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  brush,  brought  without 
loss  upon  a  small  filter,. and  washed  vnik  cold  water  until 
the  filtrate  is  colourless.  Unnecessary  prolonging  of  the 
washing  is  to  be  avoided,  for  sulphate  of  lead  is  not  absolutely 
insoluble.  The  filter,  with  its  contents,  is  dried  in  the 
funnel,  until  it  can  be  easily  taken  out  of  it  without  tearing. 
It  is  now  laid  immediately  into  the  clay  crucible,  in  which 
the  sulphate  of  lead  is  afterwards  to  be  reduced,  and  this 
is  placed  in  a  very  gentle  stove  warmth.  (Some  carbonate 
of  potash  may  be  first  poured  into  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible.)  When  completely  dry,  the  crucible  with  the 
cover  laid  over  it  is  very  gently  heated,  so  that  the  filter 
carbonises,  which  very  soon  happens,  as  the  free  sulphuric 
acid  is  not  completely  soaked  out.  The  filter  is  now  stirred 
up  with  a  little  rod,  black  flux  or  carbonate  of  potash  with 
coal-dust  and  iron  are  introduced  into  the  crucible,  and 
intimately  mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  lead  and  the  rest  of 
the  insoluble  residue.  About  four  or  five  times  the  volume 
of  the  whole  residue  are  taken  of  black  flux,  and  the  assay 
is  further  treated,  as  prescribed  in  the  portion  which  follows 
upon  the  assaying  of  sulphate  of  lead. 

In  this  way  the  lead  is  concentrated,  and  the  foreign  sul- 
phides, which  were  specified  above  as  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  assay  in  such  cases,  completely  removed.  The  result 
obtained  in  this  way  is  satisfactory,  and  deserves  th^  same 
confidence  as  one  obtained  in  favourable  circumstances  by 
the  ordinary  lead  assay  from  an  ore  with  a  medium  or  high 
percentage  of  lead. 
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CLASS  n. 

Assay  of  Substances  of  the  Second  Class. — The  assay  of 
these  substances  is  very  simple  indeed.  Litharge,  minium, 
carbonate  of  lead,  &c.,  may  be  assayed  by  simple  fusion  with 
carbonaceous  matter :  but  when  the  operation  is  thus  con- 
ducted loss  of  lead  is  sustained  :  it  is  therefore  better  to  add 
some  flux  which  will  readily  fiise,  and  allow  the  globules  of 
reduced  lead  to  collect  into  one  button.  No  flux  fulfils  this 
condition  better  than  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
argol,  which  is  to  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  assay.  The 
following  is  the  best  mode  of  procedure : — ^To  200  grains  of 
the  finely-pulverised  substance  add  100  grains  of  argol,  and 
300  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  intimately  mix ;  place  the  mix- 
ture in  a  crucible  which  it  about  half  fills,  and  cover  with 
a  layer  of  common  salt  about  \  inch  thick ;  submit  the 
crucible  to  a  very  gradually  increasing  temperature,  keeping 
the  heat  at  low  redness  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then 
urging  it  to  bright  red  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
flow  freely ;  take  it  from  the  fire  and  shake,  tap  it  as 
directed  in  the  copper  assay,  and  either  pour  the  contents 
into  the  mould  or  allow  to  cool  in  the  crucible.  If  the 
operator  be  pressed  for  time,  the  mould  may  be  used,  but 
it  is  recommended  to  allow  the  assay  to  cool  in  the 
crucible,  for  unless  the  operator  be  very  careful,  and  have 
had  some  considerable  practice,  he  is  very  liable  to  lose  a 
small  quantity  of  metal  in  the  pouring.  After  the  contents 
of  the  mould  or  crucible,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  cold,  the 
lead  may  he  separated  from  the  slag  by  repeated  gentle  blows 
from  the  hammer :  if  any  of  the  slag  or  crucible  adhere  to 
the  button,  the  latter  may  be  readily  freed  from  it  by  placing 
the  button  between  the  finger  and  thumb  with  its  edge  on 
the  anvil,  and  then  gently  hammering  it.  The  lead  will  be 
so  altered  in  shape  under  the  hammer  that  the  slag  or 
crucible  readily  falls  ofi* ;  and  by  continuing  the  process,  the 
whole  may  be  removed.  The  cleaned  button  may  then  be 
hammered  into  a  cubical  form,  and  is  ready  for  weighing. 

In  the  assay  of  lead  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
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management  of  the  temperature,  as  lead  is  sensibly  volatile 
above  a  bright  red  heat,  even  when  covered  with  flux,  and 
still  more  so  if  any  portion  be  uncovered  from  want  of 
sufficient  quantity  of  flux ;  neither  must  the  assay  remain  in 
after  the  flux  flows  freely,  for  a  loss  may  thereby  occur  from 
oxidation,  by  decx)mposition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  reduction  of  copper  ores  and  the  copper- 
refining  process. 

For  the  rationale  of  this  mode  of  assay,  refer  to  page 
192,  which  explains  the  decomposition  of  oxide  of  lead, 
with  the  production  of  metallic  lead,  carbonic  add,  and  water, 
by  the  agency  of  a  substance,  like  argol,  containing  both 
carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Cupel  bottoms,  some  lead  fiunes,  and  siliceous  slags, 
require  a  modified  treatment  in  their  assay,  as  the  substances 
mixed  with  the  oxide  of  lead  (more  particularly  bone-ash 
in  the  cupel  bottoms)  are  very  infusible ;  and  if  the  flux 
already  mentioned  as  applicable  to  the  other  matters 
belonging  to  this  class  were  employed,  a  very  high  tem- 
perature would  be  necessary ;  and  as  lead,  as  already  stated, 
is  sensibly  volatile  above  a  bright  red  heat,  an  evident  loss 
of  that  metal  would  be  the  result. 

Cupel  bottoms  may  be  thus  assayed :  400  grains  of  the 
finely-pulverised  bottoms  to  be  mixed  with  200  grains  of 
argol,  400  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  400  grains  of 
pulverised  fused  borax ;  the  mixture  placed  in  a  crucible  as 
already  directed,  covered  with  salt,  and  the  fusion  conducted 
as  just  described. 

Lead  fumes  and  siUceous  slags  require  only  half  their 
weight  of  fused  borax,  with  200  argol,  400  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  400  substance  (fiime  or  slag)  covered  with  salt. 

The  addition  of  the  borax,  which  is  a  most  powerful  flux, 
causes  the  fusion  of  the  assay  to  take  place  almost  as  readily 
with  the  last-named  intractable  substances,  as  with  the 
former  easily  fusible  and  reducible  matters.  The  assay, 
however,  is  rather  more  subject  to  ebullition  or  boiling  over 
the  sides  of  the  crucible ;  hence  it  must  be  carefully  watched, 
and  the  instant  it  appears  likely  to  do  so  the  crucible  must 
be  removed  from  the  fire,  gently  tapped  on  the  fiimace  top, 
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and  when  the  effervescence  has  subsided  returned  to  the 
fiimace,  and  this  operation  repeated  until  the  fusion  proceeds 
tranquilly. 

The  lead  obtained  in  these  assays,  if  the  ore  or  substance 
contained  any  foreign  metal,  is  never  pure :  if  silver,  copper, 
tin,  or  antimony  be  present,  the  whole  of  either  of  these  metals 
will  be  foimd  ailoyed  with  the  lead  produced ;  but  if  the  ore 
contains  zinc,  and  it  be  heated  suflSciently,  but  a  trace 
remains ;  nevertheless  the  zinc  carries  off  with  it  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  lead. 

The  following  experiments  will  show  what  an  influence 
the  presence  of  zinc  has  upon  the  return  of  lead  : — 

100  parts  of  litharge, 
100  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
300  parts  of  black  flux, 

were  fused  together,  and  84  parts  of  lead  were  the  result. 

100  parts  of  litharge, 
100  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
600  parts  of  black  flux, 

were  fased  together,  and  but  70  parts  of  lead  were  produced, 
instead  of  90,  which  the  pure  litharge  ought  to  have  given. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that,  the  more  zinc  is  reduced,  the 
more  lead  is  volatilised. 

If  oxide  of  iron  be  present  in  the  assay,  it  is  reduced, 
but  it  remains  in  suspension  in  the  slag,  and  the  lead  does 
not  contain  a  trace  when  it  has  not  been  too  strongly  heated. 
If  the  assay  be  made  at  a  very  high  temperature,  the  iron 
may  be  fused,  and  then  the  lead  will  be  ferruginous ;  this 
may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  magnet.  A  similar 
result  was  obtained  by  many  assayers,  who  thought  for  a 
long  time  that  lead  and  iron  could  thus  combine  together ; 
but  by  carefiil  examination  it  is  easily  ascertained  that  the 
ferruginous  buttons  are  but  mechanical  mixtures  of  lead  and 
iron  in  grains.  Indeed,  by  careful  hammering,  nearly  all 
the  iron  may  be  removed  from  the  lead,  so  that  it  loses  its 
magnetic  properties. 

The  oxides  of  maganese,  when  mixed  with  the  ore,  are 
changed  into  protoxide,  which  remains  in  the  flux,  and  is  not 
reduced. 
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Humid  Assay  of  Ores  of  the  Second  Class. — ^Pulverise  the 
substance  very  finely,  and  to  100  grains  placed  in  a  flask 
add  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  two  ounces  of 
water  (if  minium  be  the  substance  to  be  analysed,  it  must  be 
first  heated  to  redness,  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the 
lead  it  contains  to  the  state  of  protoxide),  and  gently  heat, 
gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  the  boiling-point :  when 
all  action  seems  to  have  ceased,  pour  the  contents  of  the 
flask  into  an  evaporating  basin,  and  evaporate  to  dryness 
with  the  precautions  directed  in  the  an^ysis  of  iron  ore 
Allow  the  dry  mass  to  cool,  and  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid, 
gently  warm  for  an  hour,  then  add  water,  boil,  and  filter. 
The  whole  of  the  lead  now  exists  in  the  solution  as  nitrate : 
thus,  say  carbonate  of  lead  had  been  the  substance  under 
analysis,  then — 

PbO,CO,+N05=PbO,N05 + CO, 
To  the  filtered  solution  containing  the  nitrate  as  above, 
add  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place :  insoluble  sulphate 
of  lead  will  now  be  thrown  down :  this  must  be  allowed  to 
completely  subade  by  standing  in  a  warm  place ;  and  when 
the  supernatant  Hquid  is  quite  bright  the  sulphate  may  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried  in  the  water-bath,  and 
weighed.     It  contains  68*28  per  cent*  of  metallic  lead. 

The  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  by  sulphate  of 
soda  may  be  thus  expressed— 

Pb+0,NO  +NaO,SO,  =  PbO,SO^aO,NC05. 
Determination  of  lead  by  standard  solution  will  be  described 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


CJLASS  in. 


Assay  of  Substances  of  the  Third  Class. — ^In  the  assay  of 
bodies  belonging  to  this  class,  a  reducing  agent  must  be 
employed :  but  if  that  alone  be  used,  the  sulphates  and 
arseniates  produce  sulphides  and  arsenides,  and  not  pure 
lead.     The  action  of  another  reagent  is  therefore  necessary. 
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in  order  to  deprive  the  lead  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  with  which 
it  is  combined. 

There  are  two  reagents  known  for  the  sulphates — they 
are  the  alkaline  carbonates  or  metalhc  iron ;  but  for  the 
arseniates  and  arsenites  iron  must  be  employed,  because  the 
alkaUne  carbonates  have  no  action  on  the  arsenides. 

In  all  cases  black  flux  is  employed :  this  furnishes  a  re- 
ducing agent  for  the  oxides,  and  a  flux  for  the  earthy  matters. 
Iron  is  added  when  the  arsenites  or  arseniates  are  assayed ; 
but  that  metal  may  either  be  employed  or  not,  when  the 
sulphates  are  operated  upon.  It  is,  however,  always  better 
to  use  it. 

When  a  mixture  of  black  flux  and  iron  is  employed,  the 
assay  is  made  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  sul- 
phides  (large  nails  are  preferable  whenever  the  use  of  iron 
is  indicated  in  a  lead  assay).  With  the  sulphate,  the  sulphide 
of  iron  formed  combines  in  the  slag  with  the  alkaline  sul- 
phide ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  arseniates  and  arsenites. 
The  arsenide  produced  mixes  neither  with  the  lead  nor  the 
slag,  but  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  brittle  matter 
which  adheres  slightly  to  the  button  of  lead. 

When  only  black  flux  is  employed,  either  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing processes  may  be  adopted  : — ^First,  the  ore  can  be 
fused  with  four  parts  of  common  black  flux  ;  then,  as  in  the 
case  of  sulphide,  the  excess  of  carbon  determines  the 
formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  ;  and 
consequently  produces  a  desulphuration  of  the  lead. 
Secondly,  it  may  be  fused  with  such  a  proportion  of  black 
flux,  containing  only  the  requisite  proportion  of  carbon  to 
reduce  the  oxide  of  lead,  or  with,  an  equivalent  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal.  Pure  sulphate  of  lead  fused 
with  one  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  four  per  cent  of 
charcoal  gives  66  of  lead;  but  in  order  to  employ  this 
method  the  richness  of  the  ore  must  be  known,  and  the  dry 
way  is  then  useless,  excepting  for  the  estimation  of  the  silver 
these  substances  always  contain. 

Humid  Assay  of  Svhstances  of  the  Third  Class. — These 
are  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
preceding  class. 
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CLASS  IV. 
ALLOYS  OF   LEAD, 
AflSAT  WITH  81JLPH17RIO  ACID. 

No  dociinastic  assay  is  known  for  exhibiting  the  lead  iso- 
lated from  its  alloys.  In  individual  cases  a  serviceable  result 
may  be  attained,  if  the  metal  (e.g.  of  copper  by  refining  it) 
with  which  the  lead  is  combined  be  determined,  and  its 
quantity  then  deducted.  This  method  is,  however,  in  general, 
the  more  unreliable,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  lead,  or 
when  the  lead  is  alloyed  with  several  metals ;  so  that  then 
the  quantity  of  lead  can  often  only  be  determined  by  the 
partial  or  complete  aid  of  the  wet  way. 

For  many  products  (e.g.  crude  lead,  hard  lead — containing 
antimony  or  arsenic — ^plumbiferous  copper,  &c.),  the  assay 
with  sulphuric  acid  described  on  page  388  is  suitable.  One 
assay  centner  of  the  substance  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid 
or  aqua  regia,  then,  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  treated  as  above 
directed.  If  the  residue  consists  only  of  sulphate  of  lead,  it 
can  be  brought  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  from  the  weight 
of  the  residue  after  drying,  the  amount  of  lead  may  be  cal- 
culated. 100  parts  sulphate  of  lead  contain  68*33  parts 
lead. 

ADDITIONAL  BEMABKS  ON  THE   LEAD  ASSAY. 

Comparison  of  the  Different  Methods  for  the  DociTnaatic  Deter^ 
minaiion  of  Lead  in  their  application  to  various  Prod/ucta. 

Markus  has  made  the  following  comparative  experiments 
with  the  methods  of  assajdng  lead  ores  most  in  use  at  the 
Austrian  smelting  works  at  Joachimsthal. 

a.  Assay  with  Black  Flux  and  Iron. — One  assay  centner 
(5'7  grammes)  of  the  finely  rubbed,  sifted,  and  dried  assay 
substance  was  mixed  with  two  assay  centner  of  black  flux 
made  of  sixteen  saltpetre  and  forty  argol,  and  sixty  pounds 
of  borax-glass  in  a  mixing  capsule,  and  put  into  a  clay  cruci- 
ble, on  the  bottom  of  which  a  piece  of  thick  iron  wire  1"  inch 
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long  and  forty  centner  in  weight,  had  been  placed  in  a  verti- 
cal position.  The  crucible  charge,  covered  over  with  two 
centner  of  decrepitated  chloride  of  sodium,  was  smelted  in  a 
mineral  coal  muffle  furnace,  with  the  mouth  of  the  muffle 
closed,  and  the  draught  half  open,  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
the  temperature  then  lowered  for  six  to  seven  minutes  by 
opening  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  then  the  muffle  closed  again 
for  an  equal  period,  and  the  final  heat  then  given.  The 
cessation  of  the  low  crackling  of  the  assay  was  now  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  this,  ceasing  after  seven  to  eight 
minutes,  indicated  the  completion  of  the  assay.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  assay,  by  the  way,  was  twenty  minutes. 

b.  Roasting  and  Reduction  Assay  with  Iron. — One  assay 
centner  of  galena  was  roasted,  at  first  with  a  low  tempera- 
ture, for  about  thirty  minutes  on  a  roasting  dish,  and  the 
dish  then  pushed  into  the  back  part  of  the  muffle  for  six 
to  eight  minutes  to  destroy  the  sulphates  formed.  The 
roasted  ore  was  rubbed  fine,  intimately  mixed  with  three 
hundred  centner  of  black  flux  and  fifty  centner  of  borax- 
glass,  placed  in  a  crucible  with  a  piece  of  iron  weighing 
twenty  centner  at  the  bottom,  covered  with  salt,  and  smelted 
as  above. 

c.  Roasting  and  Fusing  with  Black  Flux. — ^One  centner  of 
the  roasted  ore  was  smelted  as  before  with  three  hundred 
centner  of  black  flux  and  fifty  centner  of  borax,  but  without 
iron. 

The  results  obtained  proved — 

1.  That  with  all  those  products  which  contain  tolerably 
pure  sulphide  of  lead,  especially  with  high  percentages,  the 
iron  assay,  a,  gives  in  a  remarkably  predominant  degree  the 
most  lead  (as  high  as  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  all  the  lead 
present). 

2.  With  impure  lead  ores,  which  contain  more  foreign 
sulphides,  the  assay  a  gives  likewise  the  highest  percentage, 
though  the  assays  b  and  c  give  only  a  few  per  cent.  less. 

3.  If  foreign  sulphides  are  present  in  predominant  quantity, 
the  methods  of  b  and  c  give  a  slightly  higher  percentage  than 
that  of  a. 
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LevoVs  Fusion  Assay  with  Ferrocyanide  and  Cyanide  of 

Potaasiurru 

According  to  Levol,  the  method  of  assaying  galena  for 
its  lead  by  smelting  it  with  black  flux  and  iron  is  defective 
in  two  respects.  First,  it  is  difficult  to  choose  precisely  the 
quantity  of  iron  required  for  the  reduction  of  the  lead,  and 
a  lack  or  excess  of  it  either  gives  too  httle^lead  or  a  button 
containing  iron ;  and  second,  in  order  that  the  reaction  may 
be  complete  and  the  lead  unite  to  a  button,  we  are  compelled 
to  use  a  very  high  temperature,  at  which  lead  volatilises. 
The  first  defect  can  indeed  be  removed  by  the  use  of  iron 
crucibles,  but  these  are  easily  rendered  unserviceable,  and 
require  a  pouring  out  of  the  fiised  mass,  and  then  globules 
of  lead  are  apt  to  remain  in  the  slag. 

By  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  fifty  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  one  hundred  of  anhydrous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to 
one  hundred  of  galena,  the  loss  of  lead  diminishes  to  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  easy  fusibility  of  the  mixture  and  the  extremely  fine  divi- 
sion of  the  iron  in  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  With  anti- 
monial  galena  this  process  is  not  applicable,  as  the  antimony 
is  reduced  and  goes  into  the  lead.  Cyanide  of  potassium  alone 
gives,  by  reason  of  the  greater  quantity  of  metallic  sulphide 
which  it  retains,  a  smaller  product  of  lead. 

Sch^mnitz  Lead  Assay. 

One  centner  of  well  roasted  powder  is  mixed  with  two 
centner  of  black  flux  (of  one  and  three-quarter  parts  saltpetre 
and  two  parts  argol),  and  six  to  eight  centner  of  borax,  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  chloride  of  sodium. 


DETERMINATION  OP  LEAD  BY  MEANS  OP  STANDARD  SOLUTIONS. 

1.  Florbs  D(JHOnt£'s  Method. 

Determination  of  Lead  by  means  of  Standard  Solutions. — 
Tliis  process  i^  due  to  M.  Flores  Dumont^,  and  may  be  thus 
described  : — This  mode  of  analysis  is  analogous  to  that  pro- 
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posed  by  Pelouze  for  the  determination  of  copper ;  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  fact  that  oxide  of  lead  is  soluble  in 
caustic  potash  in  the  same  manner  that  oxide  of  copper 
is  soluble  in  ammonia;  and  from  either  solution  the  respective 
metal  is  precipitated  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  sodium. 

The  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  may  be  conveniently 
made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  sulphide  of  sodium  in  one 
quart  of  water,  and  determining  how  much  of  it  is  necessary 
to  precipitate  twenty  grains  of  lead.  To  this  end  weigh  off 
twenty  grains  of  lead,  dissolve  them  in  nitric  acid,  dilute 
with  water,  add  excess  of  caustic  potash  until  the  oxide  of 
lead  first  thrown  down  is  completely  dissolved.  The  solu- 
tion must  now  be  heated  to  ebullition,  and  the  sulphide 
of  sodium  gradually  added  from  the  burette:  at  each 
addition  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  lead  falls.  The 
liquid  is  then  boiled  for  a  short  time,  by  which  means 
it  brightens ;  more  sulphide  of  sodium  is  then  added,  and 
the  whole  again  boiled,  and  these  operations  alternately 
continued  until  no  further  coloration  or  blackening  is 
produced  by  the  last  drop  of  sulphide.  The  number  of 
divisions  used  is  then  read  off,  and  the  calculation  made  as 
at  page  356,  substituting  lead  for  copper. 

Having  thus  standardised  the  solution  of  sulphide  of 
sodium,  the  assay  of  a  sample  of  ore  may  be  thus  made  : — 
If  the  ore  belong  to  the  first  class,  dissolve  it  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  evaporate  to  dryness  ;  to  the  dry  mass  add  excess  of 
caustic  potash  solution,  and  boil ;  after  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  ebullition,  filter,  and  throw  down  the  lead  as  directed 
with  the  standard  solution,  from  the  amount  used  calculate 
the  quantity  of  lead  present ;  if  the  ore  be  of  the  second  or  third 
class,  treat  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda  as 
already  directed.  The  carbonate  of  lead  so  produced  may 
be  dissolved  in  either  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  and  to  the  solution 
thus  obtained  add  caustic  potash,  &c. 

2.  Schwartz's  Method. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  H.  Schwartz  published  a  process  for 
the  volumetric  estimation  of  lead,  which  consisted  in  pre- 
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cipitating  a  lead  solution  (acidulated  with  nitric  acid)  by- 
means  of  an  excess  of  bichromate  of  potash ;  the  precipitate 
when  subsided  had  to  be  washed  and  filtered,  and  precipitate 
and  filter  placed  in  a  freshly  prepared  standard  solution  of 
protochloride  of  iron.  Decomposition  took  place,  the 
chromic  acid  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  oxide,  and  the 
lead  converted  into,  and  dissolved  as,  chloride.  When 
filtered  and  washed,  the  remaining  undecomposed  proto- 
chloride of  iron  was  estimated  by  permanganate  of  potash, 
and  firom  the  difierence  between  the  remaining  and  original 
amount  of  iron  the  quantity  of  chromic  add  was  calcu- 
lated, and  in  this  way  the  amount  of  lead  ascertained.  This 
process,  while  it  gives  accurate  results,  requires,  like  that 
devised  by  Hempel,  two  filtrations  and  washings. 

The  present  process  is  a  more  direct  one.  Dissolve 
14"730  grammes  of  pure  bichromate  of  potash  in  sufficient 
water  to  form  one  Utre.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solu- 
tion precipitates  0*0207  gramme  of  lead. 

In  the  estimation  of  pure  lead  a  certain  quantity  of  it  should 
be  dissolved  in  a  minimum  of  nitric  acid,  the  solution  diluted 
with  water,  carefully  neutralised  with  ammonia  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  excess  of  acetate  of  soda  added,  and  the  solution 
precipitated  by  the  bichromate  of  potash  solution.  When  the 
precipitation  approaches  its  end,  or  when  the  precipitate  com- 
mences readily  to  subside,  some  drops  of  a  neutral  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  are  deposited  on  a  porcelain  plate,  and  the 
chromate  of  potash  solution  only  added  by  two  or  three  drops 
at  a  time  to  the  Uquid  under  examination ;  after  each  addition 
the  whole  is  well  stirred,  allowed  to  subside,  and  a  drop  of 
the  clear  supernatant  liquor  added  to  one  of  the  drops  of  the 
Efllver  solution.  As  soon  as  the  bichromate  of  potash  is  in 
excess,  the  two  drops  form  a  red  colour,  while  the  precipi- 
tated chromate  of  lead  has  no  efiect  on  the  silver  test,  but 
simply  floats  on  the  top  as  a  yellow  precipitate.  Should  the 
solution  assume  a  yellow  colour  before  the  silver  reaction 
has  commenced,  it  would  indicate  that  not  sufficient  acetate 
of  soda  had  been  added  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  this  now,  and  also  a  cubic  centimetre  of  a 
normal  lead  solution,  containing  00207  of  lead  as  nitrate. 
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The  slight  turbidity  which  first  takes  place  soon  goes  off, 
and  the  operation  may  be  proceeded  with  as  before.  One 
cubic  centimetre  must  naturally,  in  such  instance,  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amoimt  of  chrome  solution,  on  accoimt  of 
the  extra  addition  of  lead.  Experiments  made  with  0*6975 
gramme  of  the  purest  lead  of  Tamowitz  gave  the  following 
results : — ^They  required  33-7  cubic  centimetres  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  solution  ;  when  the  silver  reaction  appeared, 
as  it  is  always  necessary  to  have  a  slight  excess  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  we  may  assume  that  33*6  cubic  centi- 
metres were  only  requisite  for  the  precipitation  of  the  lead. 
33-6  multiplied  by  00207  (grammes  of  lead)=0-6955 
grammes,  or  9972  per  cent.,  showing  that  it  was  nearly 
pure  lead. 

0*399  grammes  of  well-dried  nitrate  of  lead  required  also 
12*0  cubic  centimetres  of  bichromate  of  potash,  indicating 
0*2484  grammes  of  lead,  or  62*29  per  cent.  According  to 
calculation,  nitrate  of  lead  should  contain  62*54  per  cent,  of 
lead. 

0*385  grammes  of  crystallised  acetate  of  lead  required 
10*2  cubic  centimetres  of  chrome  solution  =  to  0*211 
grammes,  or  54*84  per  cent,  of  lead,  while  according  to 
the  formula  PbOA+3HOit  should  have  been  54*61  per 
cent. 

Of  all  foreign  metals  bismuth  alone  seems  to  interfere 
with  the  reaction,  and  behave  very  like  lead  with  chromic 
acid,  and  if  present  it  requires  a  more  suitable  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. Tin  and  antimony  are  converted  into  insoluble 
oxides  during  the  solution  of  the  lead  in  nitric  acid,  while 
arsenious  acid  offers  no  difficulties,  but  if  desired  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  lead  as  sulphide  with  sulphide  of  am- 
monimn.  Arseniate  of  lead  is  insoluble  in  an  acetic 
solution,  and  only  partly  decomposed  by  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  the  removal  as  sulphide  in  such  instance  becomes 
necessary.  Gold  and  platinum  are  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid. 

The  presence  of  silver  is  of  no  great  importance  ;  during 
the  operation  the  lead  is  first  thrown  down  as  a  yellow 
precipitate,  and  afterwards  the  precipitation  of  the  silver 
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takes  place,  giving  the  red  reactioD  similar  to  the  silver  test 
always  resorted  to.  It  may,  however,  be  separated  from 
the  lead  solution  by  means  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the 
chloride  of  silver  either  filtered  off,  or  in  case  not  too  much 
chloride  of  sodium  has  been  used,  left  in  the  solution,  and 
the  lead  estimated  as  usual.  Chloride  of  lead  is  tolerably 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  chromate  of  lead  is  not  decomposed 
by  chloride  of  sodium ;  this,  however,  is  the  case  with 
chromate  of  silver. 

The  higher  oxide  of  mercury  is  not  precipitated  by  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  not  even  in  an  acetic  solution,  while 
the  lower  oxide  is;  -and,  as  it  is  difficult  to  peroxidise 
all  the  mercury  when  united  with  lead,  even  by  long- 
continued  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
evaporate  and  calcine  the  residue  till  all  the  mercury 
is  volatiUsed.  To  obviate  the  formation  of  red  lead,  the 
calcined  residue  has  to  be  moistened  with  a  few  drops 
of  oxalic  acid,  and  again  dried  and  carefully  calcined 
and  dissolved  in  acetic  acid ;  after  this,  the  lead  may  be 
estimated  as  usual.  To  avoid  the  above  calcinations,  the 
mercury  may  be  precipitated  from  the  nitric  acid  solution 
by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  calomel  boiled  till 
it  is  converted  into  the  higher  chloride. 

Copper,  cadmium,  zinc,  iron,  and  cobalt  do  "not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  reaction,  provided  the  iron  is  per- 
oxidised.  Of  the  different  acids^  hydrochloric  acid  some- 
what disturbs  the  last  silver  reaction,  but  by  using  larger 
drops,  and  allowing  the  reaction  of  chloride  of  silver  to  go 
off,  we  obtain  the  usual  chromate  of  silver  reaction. 

Sulphate  of  lead  has  first  to  be  converted  into  the  state  of 
carbonate,  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  when  it  may 
be  dissolved  in  acetic-  acid.  Phosphate  and  arsenite  of  lead, 
or  other  lead  salts  insoluble  in  acetic  add,  may  be  dissolved 
in  nitric  add,  and  estimated  according  to  my  older  method. 

3.  Hehpel's  Method  (modified). 

Mr.  Sutton  thus  describes  this  method  : — ^The  lead 
solution,  which  must  contain  no  other  body  predpitable  by 
oxalic  acid,  is  put  into  a  300  cc  flask,  and  a  measured 
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quantity  of  normal  oxalic  add  added  in  excess ;  ammonia 
is  then  added  to  slight  predominance,  the  flask  filled  to 
the  Baark  with  water,  shaken,  and  put  aside  to  settle ;  100  cc 
of  the  clear  liquid  may  then  be  taken,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  titrated  for  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid 
with  permanganate;  the  amount  so  found  multiplied  by 
3  and  deducted  from  that  originally  added  will  give  the 
quantity  combined  with  the  lead. 

Where  the  nature  of  the  filtrate  is  such  that  perman- 
ganate cannot  be  used  for  titration,  the  precipitate  must  be 
collected,  well  washed,  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  add,  sul- 
phuric acid  added,  and  titrated  with  permanganate. 

In  neither  case  are  the  results  absolutely  accurate,  owing 
to  the  slight  solubility  of  the  precipitate,  but  with  careful 
manipulation  the  error  need  not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

The  following  investigations  of  M.  Levol  will  be  found 
of  interest.  The  author  has  investigated  the  subject  of  the 
quantitative  determination  of  lead.  He  admits  that  the 
precise  estimation  of  lead,  though  presenting  no  serious 
difficulties,  nevertheless  demands  precautions  sufficiently 
minute. 

The  estimation  of  lead  in  the  state  of  sulphate^  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  insures  accuracy, 
but  the  process  requires  contant  attention.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  analysis  the  evaporation  exposes  it  to  loss  by  pro- 
jection ;  moreover,  if  the  liquids  contain  iron,  the  sulphate 
of  lead  is  often  contaminated  with  the  sUghtly  soluble  ferric 
sulphate.  The  solubility  of  sulphate  of  lead,  even  in  water, 
is  well  known,  as  the  following  experiment  shows  : — ^Preci- 
pitate one  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  lead  by  two  equivalents 
of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  largely  with  water ;  then  wash 
during  several  days,  and  long  after  the  washings  have 
ceased  to  redden  litmus -paper,  they  will  still  become  slightly 
turbid  by  nitrate  of  baryta  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  lise  of  soluble  sulphates^  suggested  by  various  authors, 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  will  be  shown. 

M.  Levol's  opinion  was,  that  the  principal  inconvenience 
arose  fi:om  the  incomplete  insolubility  of  sulphate  of 
lead,  and  that,  consequently,  the  employment  of  alkahne 
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sulphates  would  produce  but  imperfect  results.  He  was 
then  much  surprised  to  find,  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  fact  could  not  escape  notice,  an  overweight  in  preci- 
pitating lead  by  sulphate  of  potash.  If,  in  fact,  liquids  much 
charged  with  nitrate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda 
in  excess  are  put  in  contact,  precipitates  are  obtained,  the 
weight  of  which  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  sulphate 
of  lead,  corresponding  to  the  weight  of  nitrate,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  they  are  reduced  to  this  weight  by  washing. 

These  are  some  of  the  results: — 5-1775  grammes  (=1 
equivalent)  of  nitrate  of  lead,  added  to  5-455  grammes 
(=2  equivalents)  of  sulphate  of  potash,  yielded  a  precipitate 
which  simply  drained,  then  dried  at  110®  and  weighed  on 
the  filter,  yielded  7-355  grammes,  instead  of  4-739  grammes. 
This  precipitate  was  fusible,  and  to  separate  from  it  the  sul- 
phate it  contained,  no  less  than  ninety  washings  in  cold  water 
were  required. 

An  experiment  made  with  nitrate  of  lead  and  sulphate 
of  soda  yielded  5*325  grammes  of  dried  precipitate, 
instead  of  4*739  grammes ;  and  to  extract  firom  it  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  thirty-six  washings  in  cold  water  were 
necessary. 

It  seems  evident  that  in  both  cases  there  must  have 
been  a  formation  of  double  sulphates,  while  that  of  potash 
appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  stable,  the  over- 
weight of  sulphate  of  potash  being  2*616  grammes.  (The 
formula  PbOjSO,  +  KO,SOg  would  require  2-686  grms.) 
With  the  sulphate  of  soda,  the  overweight  =  0-586 
gramme,  which  represents  about  one-third  of  the  equi- 
valent. The  formula  PbOjSOs  +  NaOjSOg  requires  1-704 
grammes. 

After  prolonged  washing  the  sulphate  of  lead  precipitated 
by  sulphate  of  soda  weighed  4-640  grammes,  the  loss  by 
washing  having  been  0-099  gramme. 

The  preyiouB  pedpitate  s=  4*585  giammes. 
Loss  oy  washings  =  0*154        ,, 

Independently  of  less  stability,  this  difference  seems  to 
indicate  greater  solubility  of  the  double  sulphate  of  lead 
and  soda,  which  is  fiirther  rendered  apparent  by  testing  the 
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washings  by  means  of  barjrta  and  hydrosulphate  of  am- 
monia (apart  from  the  solubility  proper  to  the  sulphate  of 
lead,  which  was  taken  into  account  in  this  instance),  by 
comparing  with  it  a  third  washing  of  sulphate  of  lead, 
formed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  lead,  equivalent  to 
equivalent 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  formed  by  the  wet  way, 
under  certain  conditions,  double  sulphates  of  lead  and  potash 
or  soda. 

On  the  whole,  then,  experience  shows  that  alkaline  sul- 
phates should  not  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  lead  in  the 
state  of  sulphate,  by  weighing  the  precipitate,  partly  because 
of  the  danger  about  to  be  described,  and  partly  because 
of  the  fear  of  loss  of  sulphate  of  lead,  by  the  numerous 
washings  necessitated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  double 
salts  by  water. 

Detxsmivatiov  of  Lead  xe  the  State  of  Carboeate. — ^In 
face  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  estimating  lead 
with  great  precision,  it  seems  highly  to  be  recommended 
that  it  should  be  determined  in  the  state  of  carbonate :  for 
that  purpose  ordinary  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  which  is 
added  caustic  ammonia,  is  used.  The  object  of  this  addition 
is  to  avoid  the  employment  of  too  large  a  volume  of  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  salt  not  very  soluble  in  water. 
Ammonia  forms,  wiUi  nitrate  of  lead  for  instance,  a  very 
incomplete  precipitate.  It  would  not,  then,  be  prudent  to 
divide  the  operation  into  two — that  is  to  say,  by  employing 
ammonia  first  to  saturate  the  liquid— and  consequently  it 
should  not  be  poured  in  until  it  has  been  charged  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  it  dissolves  abundantly  and 
easily.  The  precipitate  separates  perfectly  from  the  liquid, 
is  easily  collected  and  dried  on  a  filter.  The  deposition  of 
the  precipitate  is  completed  in  about  twenty-four  hours, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  gentle  heat.  According  to 
the  writer's  experience,  two  or  three  thousandths  of  lead  can 
be  estimated  by  this  process. 

The  precipitate,  which  is  anhydrous,  PbO,C02,  is  deposited 
on  a  small  double  filter,  each  one  of  the  same  weight. 

If,  as  frequently  happens,  in  analjrsing  metallic  substances. 
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the  colour,  which  should  be  pure  white,  is  yellowish,  it  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  iron,  which  is  easily  got  rid  of  by 
washing  the  filter  after,  weighing,  with  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  bismuth,  treat 
a  small  quantity  of  the  weighed  precipitate  with  a  little  nitric 
acid.  A  few  drops  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  liquid 
will  detect  the  presence  of  bismuth  by  the  formation  of  a 
brown  precipitate,  or  yellow-brown  if  there  is  bismuth  and 
lead.  The  latter  metal,  when  present  alone,  gives  a  pure 
yellow  precipitate. 

DETBwmATiOH  01  Lbad  bt  Oxalic  Aceo.— In  estimating 
lead  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  two  or  three  thousandths  of  this  metal  can  be 
determined.  By  operating,  under  the  same  conditions^  with 
oxaUc  acid,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  determine  it  to 
less  than  1  per  cent.  Writers  have,  indeed,  observed,  that 
the  precipitation  of  lead  by  oxalic  acid  should  be  effected 
in  neutral  liquids  ;  but  this  necessity  but  ill  agrees  with  the 
most  ordinary  instances  of  the  analysis  of  metallic  sub- 
stances, where  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  is 
indispensable  for  maintaining  in  solution  certain  substances 
from  which  the  lead  should  be  separated, 

BLOWPIPE  BEACnONS  OF  LEAD. 

When  plumbiferous  compounds  which  are  met  with  in 
nature,  and  furnace  products,  are  treated  on  charcoal,  in  the 
oxidising  flame,  they  give  a  sublimate  which  is  very  easily 
recc^nised.  Other  easily  volatilised  metals,  which  may  be  in 
combination  with  the  lead,  either  fiime  away  entirely,  or  else 
deposit  an  oxide  upon  the  support  The  oxide  of  lead  sub- 
limate, which  is  dark  lemon-yellow  while  hot,  and  sulphur- 
yellow  when  cold,  deposits  nearer  to  the  assay  than  the  subli- 
mates of  some  other  metallic  oxides,  namely,  thoseof  tellurium, 
selenium,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  and  is  by  this  means  dis- 
tinguished. Should  zinc  also  be  an  ingredient,  the  sublimate 
of  oxide  of  lead  will  probably  be  contaminated  with  a 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  this  metal,  but  the  sulphur-yellow 
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colour  of  the  lead  deposit  cannot  be  mistaken,  when  the 
assay  has  perfectly  cooled. 

Oxide  of  Lead. — Alonej  minium  blackens  when  heated, 
and  is  transformed  into  the  yellow  oxide.  It  forms  by  fusion 
a  fine  orange  glass,  which  is  reduced  with  effervescence  on 
charcoal. 

With  borax  it  fuses  readily  on  the  platinum  wire,  and 
gives  a  transparent  glass,  which,  when  saturated  and  hot,  is 
yellowish,  but  which  becomes  colourless  on  cooling.  It  is 
reduced  on  charcoal. 

With  microcosmic  salt  it  readily  fuses  into  a  transparent 
and  colourless  glass. 

With  soda^  oxide  of  lead  readily  fiises  on  the  platinum 
wire,  forming  a  transparent  glass,  which  becomes  yellowish 
and  opaque  by  cooUng.  Its  reduction  takes  place  instan- 
taneously on  charcoal. 

Onm  OF  LEAD. 

SuLPHiDi  07  Lead,  Galeha. — Alone^  on  charcoal,  it  does 
not  fuse  until  after  disengagement  of  sulphur ;  globules 
of  lead  then  form  on  the  surface,  and  finally  a  bead  of 
lead  is  obtained.  By  cupelling  this,  the  presence  of  silver 
may  be  ascert^ned.  After  cupellation,  the  bone-ash 
indicates  by  its  colour  whether  the  lead  were  pure  or 
not ;  if  it  were,  when  cold  the  cupel  would  be  pure  yellow ; 
copper  renders  it  green,  and  iron  brown  or  blackish. 

In  the  tube^  galena  gives  off  sulphur,  and  a  white  subli- 
mate of  sulphate  of  lead. 

Oxide  of  Lead. — ^Its  action  with  fluxes  has  been  already 
showTL 

Sulphate  of  Lead  decrepitates,  and  fiises  on  charcoal  in  the 
outer  flame  into  a  transparent  bead,  which  becomes  milky 
by  cooling.  In  the  reducing  flame  it  effervesces,  giving  a 
button  of  lead. 

Carbonate  of  Lead  behaves  like  oxide  of  lead. 

Phosphate  of  Lead. — Alone,  on  charcoal,  it  fuses,  the 
bead  crystallising  as  it  cools.  The  crystals  have  large  facets, 
and  a  pearly  whiteness. 

With  fluxes  it  behaves  like  oxide  of  lead. 
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This  metal  is  always  found  by  tbe  assayer  in  the  state  of 
oxide. 

Oxide  of  Tin  (SnO,). — The  appearance  of  this  mineral 
gives  no  indication,  excepting  to  an  experienced  eye,  that 
metallic  matter  enters  largely  into  its  composition  ;  yet  its 
great  density  would  lead  one  to  suppose  such  to  be  the 
case.  Its  colour  varies  from  limpid  yellowish  white  to 
brownish  black  and  opaque,  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
by  all  intermediate  shades.  It  usually  possesses  a  peculiar 
kind  of  lustre  which  cannot  be  readily  described,  but  once 
seen  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  It  occurs  crystaUised  in 
square  prisms,  terminated  by  more  or  less  complicated 
pyramids.  These  crystals,  derived  from  the  octahedron, 
are  often  macled  or  hemitropic,  so  that  they  often  possess  re- 
entrant angles,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  characteristic. 
The  principal  varieties  are  the  following : — 

1.  Crystallised  Oxide  of  Tin  is  found  in  more  or  less 
voluminous  crystals  of  the  colour  and  form  as  above. 

2.  Disseminated  Oxide  of  Tin. — This  variety  occurs 
in  grains  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  so  small  as  not  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  found  in  the  primitive 
rocks. 

3.  Sandy  Oxide  of  Tin  forms  pulverulent  masses  often  of 
great  extent ;  in  appearance  it  is  merely  a  brown  sand. 

4.  Concretionary  Oxide  of  Tin,  Wood  Tin. — This  variety 
occurs  in  small  mamellated  masses,  the  fibrous  texture  of 
which  resembles  that  of  wood :  hence  the  name. 
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The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  oxide  of  tin 
from  CornwaU  :— 

Tin 77-60 

Oxygen 21*40 

Iran -35 

SiUcft -75 

Assay  of  Pare  Oxide  of  Tin. — Pure  oxide  of  tin  may  be 
veiy  readily  assayed  in  the  following  manner : — ^Weigh  off 
400  grains,  place  them  in  either  a  black-lead  or  charcoal-line4 
crucible,  cement  on  a  cover  by  means  of  Stourbridge  clay, 
and  subject  to  the  fire.  The  heat  should  for  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour  be  a  dull  red,  after  which  it  may  be  raised  to  a 
full  bright  red  for  ten  minutes,  and  the  crucible  removed 
with  care  so  as  not  to  agitate  or  disturb  the  contents; 
tapping  in  this  case  must  not  be  resorted  to.  When  the 
crucible  is  cold,  remove  the  cover,  and  a  button  of  pure  tin 
will  result:  this  weighed  and  divided  by  four  gives  the  per- 
centage. K  the  operation  has  not  been  carefully  conducted, 
it  sometimes  happens  the  tin  is  not  in  one  button,  but  dis- 
seminated in  globules  either  on  the  charcoal  lining  or  on  the 
sides  ot  the  black-lead  pot ;  in  this  case  the  charcoal  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  black-lead  crucible  on  the  other,  must  be 
pulverised  in  the  mortar  and  passed  through* a  sieve;  the 
flattened  particles  of  tin  will  be  retained  by  the  sieve,  and 
can  be  collected  and  weighed.  K  any  small  particles, 
escape  the  sieve,  they  may  be  separated  from  the  lining  or 
crucible  by  vanning. 

If  a  charcoal  or  black-lead  crucible  be  not  at  hand,  an 
ordinary  clay  pot  may  be  used,  but  not  so  successfully,  ex- 
cepting under  certain  circumstances  to  be  hereafter  described. 
Indeed,  in  Cornwall  the  ordinary  mode  of  conducting  this 
assay  is  in  a  naked  crucible,  thus  :  About  2  ounces  of  the 
ore  are  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  culm,  and  projected 
into  a  red-hot  crucible.  If  the  ore  seems  to  ftise  or  work 
sluggishly,  a  httle  fluor-spar  is  added,  and  after  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  ftising  at  a  good  high  temperature,  the 
reduced  and  fused  tin  is  poured  into  a  small  ingot  mould, 
and  the  slag  examined  for  metal  by  pounding  and  vanning. 
This  method  never  gives  the  whole  of  the  metal.     To  effect 
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this,  without  fear  of  mischance  in  the  assay  sometimes 
occurring  as  already  described,  with  both  black-lead  and 
charcoal  lined  crucibles,  it  may  be  thus  conducted ;  always 
supposing  the  oxide  to  be  pure,  or  nearly  so,  or  at  least 
containing  little  or  no  siliceous  matter. 

To  400  grains  of  ore  add  100  grains  of  argol,  300  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  50  grains  of  lime ;  mix  well  to- 
gether, place  in  a  crucible  which  the  mixture  half  fills, 
cova:  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  200 
grains  of  borax.  Place  the  whole  in  the  furnace  with  the 
necessary  precautions,  raise  the  heat  very  gently,  and  keep 
it  at  or  below  a  dull  red  heat  for  at  least  twenty  minutes ; 
then  gradually  increase  until  the  whole  flows  freely.  Ee- 
move  the  crucible,  tap  it  as  for  copper  assay,  and  allow  to 
cool.  When  cold,  break  it,  and  a  button  of  pure  metallic 
tin  will  be  found  at  the  bottom,  and  a  flux  perfectly  free 
from  globules  and  containing  no  tin. 

There  is  yet  another  process,  which  is  more  easy  of  exe- 
cution ;  but  the  reagent  employed  is  more  expensive,  not  so 
readOy  obtainable,  and  more  difficult  to  keep  without  de- 
composing than  any  of  the  substances  above  employed. 
The  reagent  now  to  be  discussed  has  been  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  student,  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  as  a 
blowpipe  flux,  and  in  the  assay  of  copper  ores  by  standard 
solutions,  as  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  is  the  most 
effective  reducing  flux  for  tin  ores  yet  known.  It  acts  by 
absorbing  oxygen  to  form  a  compound  known  as  cyanate  of 
potash  :  thus — 

SnO,+KCy=Sn+KO,CyO. 

The  assay,  by  means  of  this  substance,  may  be  made  in 
ten  minutes. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  tin-stone  has 
been  frequently  practised  by  the  writer  during  the  last  nine 
years,  and  has  uniformly  furnished  correct  results  with 
but  little  expenditure  of  time  and  labour.  The  method  of 
operating  is  as  follows: — ^The  sample  having  been  care- 
fiilly  selected,  is  first  crushed  by  the  hanmier  in  a  steel 
mortar,  and  then  further  reduced  to  powder  in  an  agate 
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mortar.  100  grains  is  a  convenient  quantity  to  be  taken 
for  analysis,  and  it  is  always  advisable  to  make  two  inde- 
pendent experiments  upon  the  same  sample  of  ore,  with 
the  view  of  having  a  control,  and  the  highest  result  obtained 
is  that  upon  which  to  place  reUance,  since  the  error  must 
always  be  on  the  side  of  loss  rather  than  excess.  A  couple 
of  small  Hessian  crucibles,  of  about  3  oz.  capacity,  are  pre- 
pared in  the  first  instance  by  ramming  into  the  bottom 
of  them  a  small  charge  of  powdered  cyanide  of  potassium 
sufficient  to  form  a  layer  of  about  half  an  inch  in  depth ; 
the  weighed  quantities  of  tin  ore  are  then  intimately  mixed 
with  from  four  to  five  times  their  weight  of  the  powdered 
cyanide,  and  the  mortar  rinsed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
pure  flux,  which  is  kid  upon  the  top  of  the  mixture.  The 
crucibles  are  then  heated  in  a  moderate  fire,  or  over  a  gas- 
blowpipe,  and  kept  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  at  a  steady 
fusion ;  they  are  then  removed,  gently  tapped  to  facilitate 
the  formation  of  a  single  button,  and  allowed  to  cooL  Upon 
breaking  the  crucibles,  the  reduced  metal  should  present  an 
almost  silvery  lustre,  with  a  clean  upper  layer  of  melted 
flux.  It  is  advisable  to  dissolve  the  latter  in  water,  in  order 
to  be  certain  as  to  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  reduced  metal 
or  heavy  particles  of  the  original  ore.  There  is  always 
contained  in  the  commercial  cyanide  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
alkaline  carbonate  to  secure  the  perfect  fusion  of  the  silicious 
gangue  and  other  Uke  impurities  in  the  tin  ore,  but  the  ope- 
rator should  assure  himself  of  the  absence  of  copper  and 
lead  in  the  ore,  either  by  preliminary  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  which  tin-stone  is  absolute  insoluble,  or  by 
testing  the  button  of  reduced  tin  after  hammering  or  rolling 
for  such  metallic  admixture.  We  have  usually  found  a 
minute  trace  of  iron,  and  sometimes  gold,  in  the  melted 
buttons,  but  not  so  much  as  to  add  appreciably  to  their 
weight. 

When  worked  with  ordinary  care,  this  process  may  be 
relied  upon  as  giving  numbers  true  to  within  ^  per  cent., 
and  we  do  not  know  any  other  method  which  exceeds  this 
in  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  execution.     The  following  are  a 
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few  analytical  results  taken  at  random  from  a  number  of 
ores  assayed  in  this  manner : — 

Tin  per  cent. 

^  '  ' '  \ 

I.  n. 

Sample  No.  1 45*6  45-8 

„      No.2 67-2  67-6 

„      No.8 68-4  08-7 

Dr.  Clemens  Winklet  mentions  the  well-known  difficulty 
of  obtaining  all  the  tin  in  one  button  in  a  dry  assay  by  the 
ordinary  process,  and  the  error  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  which 
arises.  To  avoid  this  loss,  he  su^ests  the  addition  of  copper 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  together  the  tin,  and  states 
that  he  has  obtained  tolerably  accurate  results  by  the  fol- 
lowing process : — 

The  ore  is  finely  pulverised  and  roasted,  first  by  itself 
and  then  once  or  twice  with  charcoal  or  coke,  to  remove 
sulphur,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  The  residue  is  then  di- 
gested for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  with  hot  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  afterwards  well  washed  with  hot  water.  Iron, 
manganese,  and  copper,  he  states,  are  more  completely  re- 
moved by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  then  treating 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  washing  with  water.  Tungstic 
acid,  if  present,  will  now  be  removed  by  digesting  with 
caustic  potash  or  ammonia. 

The  oxide  of  tin,  silica,  &c.,  remaining  is  now  mixed  in 
a  crucible  with  an  equal  weight  of  oxide  of  copper,  and 
two  or  three  parts  of  flux,  consisting  of  two  parts  anhydrous 
carbonate  of  soda,  one  part  white  flour,  and  a  quarter  part 
borax  glass.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  layer  of 
common  salt,  upon  which  a  piece  of  charcoal  is  laid.  The 
crucible  is  then  heated  first  to  a  red  and  then  to  a  dull  white 
heat  for  an  hour  after,  which  a  button  containing  the  whole 
of  the  reduced  tin  and  copper  will  be  found  at  the  bottom. 

As  pure  oxide  of  copper  may  not  be  obtainable,  the 
author  recommends  that  a  portion  of  every  sample  should 
be  separately  assayed.  The  weight  of  the  tin  will  be  foimd 
by  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  copper  from  that  of  the 
button. 

Assay  of  Oxide  of  Tin  mixed  loith  Silica. — ^Although 
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oxide  of  tin  is  completely  reducible  by  charcoal  or  other 
carbonaceous  matter,  yet  it  has  such  an  affinity  for  silica, 
that  whenever  that  substance  is  present,  the  metal  cannot 
be  wholly  reduced,  excepting  at  the  highest  temperature  of 
a  wind  furnace.  The  following  experiments  will  show  the 
influence  of  silica  on  the  return  of  tin  in  an  assay  of  oxide 
of  that  metal  with  black  flux : — 


Ore 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Quartz 

26 

66 

100 

160 

dOO 

The  first  gave  52  per  cent,  of  tin ;  the  second,  43  per 
cent. ;  the  third,  28  per  cent. ;  the  fourth,  10  per  cent. ;  and 
the  last  nothing. 

The  slags  also  produced  in  the  treatment  of  tin  ores  in 
the  large  way  give  no  return  with  black  flux.  This  mode 
of  assay,  however,  has  been  recommended  by  some,  but 
from  the  foregone  experiments,  is  proved  to  be  perfectly 
fallacious :  that  is,  unless  the  quantity  of  silica  present  be 
very  small  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  oxide  of  tin ; 
and  even  when  the  latter  is  present  in  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  the  silica,  as  in  experiment  No.  1,  a  loss  of  20  per 
cent,  of  tin  is  sustained. 

Assay  of  Tin  Ores  containing  Silica  and  Tin  Slags. — ^It 
having  just  been  shown  how  injuriously  the  presence  of 
silica  influences  the  produce  of  tin,  both  in  ores  and  slags, 
other  methods  of  assay  than  those  just  described  must  be 
adopted  for  such  substances.     These  will  be  now  detailed. 

Tin  ores  containing  silica  may  be  treated  by  two  methods : 
in  the  first  the  silica  must  be  carefully  separated  by  vanning ; 
if  the  ore  be  well  pulverised  this  is  the  best  and  most  expe- 
ditious method.  Li  conducting  this  assay  take  400  or  more 
grains  of  the  pulverised  ore  according  to  its  richness  (if  poor, 
as  much  as  2,000  grains  may  be  taken),  van  in  carefully, 
dry  the  enriched  product,  which  wiU,  if  the  operation  has 
been  properly  conducted,  be  nearly  pure  oxide  of  tin,  and 
assay  it  as  already  described  for  ores  containing  no  silica. 
The  other  process  of  assay  may  be  thus  conducted,  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  fact  that  iron  displaces  tin  in  its  combi- 
nation with  silica :  thus,  if  a  compound  of  oxide  of  tin  and 
silica  be  heated  to  whiteness  with  metallic  iron,  a  portion  of 
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the  iron  oxidises  and  replaces  the  oxide  of  tin,  which  was 
previously  in  combination  with  the  silica  as  a  silicate  of  tin, 
and  metallic  tin  and  silicate  of  iron  result,  the  tin  so  reduced 
combining  with  any  metallic  iron  that  may  be  in  excess, 
and  the  button  thus  obtained  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  iron, 
whilst  the  slag  is  entirely  deprived  of  tin. 

In  this  kind  of  assay  mix  400  grains  of  the  silicated 
oxide  of  tin  with  200  grains  of  oxide  of  iron  (either  pulver- 
ised hflematite  or  forge-scales  will  answer  this  purpose),  100 
grains  of  pounded  fluor-spar,  and  100  grains  of  charcoal 
powder ;  place  the  mixture  in  a  crucible,  and  cover  with  a 
Ud,  gradually  heat  to  dull  redness,  and  keep  at  that  tempera- 
ture for  half  an  hour,  then  heat  to  whiteness  for  another 
half  hour,  and  remove  the  crucible  from  the  fiimace,  allow 
to  cool,  and  break.  The  button  so  obtained  is  to  be  treated 
in  the  humid  way,  as  hereafter  described. 

The  assay  of  tin  slags  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner, 
or  simply  by  mixing  the  pulverised  slag  with  20  per  cent, 
of  iron  filings,  and  fusing. 

Assay  of  Tin  Ores  containing  Arsenic^  Sulphur^  and 
Tungsten  {Wolfram), — In  the  assay  of  such  ores  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  remove  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  tungsten,  before  at- 
tempting to  obtain  the  tin  in  a  pure  state  by  dry  assay. 
Ores  of  tin  which  contain  either  one  or  all  of  these  substances 
are  most  common :  hence  this  mode  of  treatment  will  be 
generally  required. 

Most  assayers  usually  submit  the  ore  to  the  same  mode  of 
treatment  which  it  undergoes  on  the  large  scale  by  calcination, 
or  rather  roasting,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenical 
and  pyritic  matter  is  removed  ;  this  process  fails,  however, 
to  remove  the  whole  of  these  substances,  and  does  not  at  all 
affect  the  tungsten.  The  following  process,  adopted  by  the 
author,  is  therefore  preferable,  and  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  arsenical  and  other  pyrites,  as  well  as  tungstate  of  iron 
(wolfram  usually  accompanying  tin  ores),  are  completely 
decomposed  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  {uqua  regia)  at  the 
boiling  temperature,  the  oxide  of  tin  alone  not  being 
affected : — ^Take  400  grains  or  more  of  the  impure  tin  sample, 
place  them  in  a  flask,  and  add  1^  ounce  of  hydrochloric 
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acid,  and  ^  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  heat  gently  ibr  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  boil  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
mixed  acids  have  evaporated ;  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  wiU 
by  this  time  be  converted  into  sulphuric  and  arsenic  acid, 
and  the  wolfram  completely  decomposed,  its  iron  and 
manganese  having  become  soluble,  and  its  tungstic  axjid 
remaining  in  the  insoluble  state  with  the  oxide  of  tin  and 
any  silica  that  may  be  present.  Allow  the  flask  and  con- 
tents to  cool,  add  water,  allow  to  settle,  and  decant,  and  so 
on  until  the  water  passes  off  tasteless.  The  insoluble  matter 
in  the  flask  is  now  oxide  of  tin,  siUca,  and  timgstic  acid  ;  to 
remove  the  latter,  diciest  for  an  hour  at  a  very  gentle  heat 
with  one  ounce  of  solution  of  caustic  alionia,  with 
occasion^  agitation ;  add  water,  and  van  the  remainder  to 
separate  siUca ;  nothing  remains  now  but  oxide  of  tin  with 
perhaps  a  little  sihca  :  this  is  now  to  be  dried  and  assayed 
as  directed  for  ores  containing  little  or  no  silica. 

If  only  an  approximative  assay  be  needed,  it  may  be  ac- 
complished after  this  treatment  by  taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  remaining  oxide,  so  that  all  ores  of  tin  may  be  thus 
roughly  assayed,  it  being  premised  that  the  above  operation 
has  been  so  carefully  performed  that  nothing  but  oxide  of  tin 
and  silica  remain.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  thus  purified 
ore  is  to  be  taken.  All  now  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  is 
the  specific  gravity  of  oxide  of  tin,  its  percentage  of  pure 
tin,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  silica,  and  at  simple  calcula- 
tion gives  the  result     The  following  is  the  formula : — 

Let  a  represent  the  spedfic  gravity  of  oxide  of  tin. 
„    b        „  „  „  silica. 

„    c       „  „  „         the  mixture  left  after  treatment 

with  acid,  &c. 
„   w       „  weight  of  rough  oxide  of  tin  or  mixture  left  after 

Iroatment  with  acid,  &c, 
„    X       „  „  oxide  of  tin. 

„  y       „  „         sUica. 

c  (a — 6) 

.J  h  (a — c) 

And  y  =— ) — ^  w. 

c  (a — 0) 
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Or  in  arithmetical  form  thus, — 

1.  From  the  specific  gnntyity  of  the  rough  oxide  of  tin  (mixture  of  oxide  of 
till  and  silica)  deduct  the  specific  gravity  of  the  silica. 

2.  Multiply  the  remainder  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oxide  of  tin. 

3.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  rough  oxide  of  tin  by  the  last  product,  which 
will  make  a  second  product  which  may  be  called  P. 

4.  From  the  speaiic  gravity  of  oxide  of  tin  deduct  the  specific  gravity  of 
silica. 

6.  Multiply  the  difierence  by  the  specific  ^vity  of  the  rough  oxide  of  tin. 

6.  Take  this  product  for  a  divisor  to  divide  the  above  product  P:  the 
quotient  will  be  the  weight  of  pure  oxide  of  tin  in  the  rough  oxide,  and  the 
quantity  of  metal  can  now  be  readily  calculated. 

The  following  is  an  assay  worked  out  in  this  manner  : — 

400  grains  of  the  ore  are  treated  with  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia 
as  above  described,  washed  and  dried.  Suppose  the  dried  matter  weighed 
250  grains.  The  260  grains  thus  obtained  are  placed  in  the  specific  gravity 
bott^  and  the  specific  gravity  is  found  to  be  6*4. 

Specific  gravity  of  tin  oxide  (approximate)  .        .        .6-9 
„  silica  „  ...    2-6 


Sp.  Or. 
Bongh  Oxide 

54 

^^ 

Sp.  Gr. 

BIliCA  , 

2-6 

— 

2-8 

2-8 

X 

Sp.  Gr. 
Pure  Oxide 

6-9 

^_ 

19-32 

Weight  of 
Bongh  Oxide 

260 

X 

19-32 

_ 

4830 

Sp.  Or. 
Pore  Oxide 

6-9 

^. 

sp.  Gr. 
Silica 

2-6 

— « 

4-3 

4-3 

• 

X 

Sp.  Gr. 
Bough  Oxide 

6-4 

._ 

23-22 

23-2^      ^** 

208'4  grains  is  therefore  the  weight  of  pure  oxide  in  the  400  grains  of  ore. 

Now  oxide  of  tin  contains  78-61  parts  of  pure  tin^  and  a 

208-4  X  78-61  _  .^^.^^ 

— 100 ^^^- 

So  that  400  grains  of  rough  tin  ore  contain  163-72  grains  of  pure  tin,  and 

i«312  =  40-9a 
4 

The  rough  sample  first  operated  on  contains,  therefore, 
40*93  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin. 

Estimation  of  Tin  by  the  Humid  Method.— There  are 
several  methods  of  effecting  this  analysis,  the  chief  difficulty 
being  found  in  the  intractable  nature  of  the  oxide  of  tin,  it 
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resisting  the  action  of  all  acids.  This,  however,  may  be 
overcome  as  first  shown  by  Klaproth,  who  found  that  very 
finely  levigated  oxide  of  tin  was  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  after  a  prolonged  fusion  with  caustic  potash  :  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  process : — 

Fifty  grains  of  the  tin  ore,  reduced  to  the  most  minute 
state  of  division  by  levigation  or  otherwise,  is  mixed  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  caustic  potash.  The  best  mode  of 
mixing  is  to  place  the  caustic  potash  in  a  silver  crucible, 
add  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until 
the  potash  is  dissolved ;  then  stir  in  tin  ore,  and  gradually 
evaporate  to  dryness,  stirring  all  the  time  to  prevent  loss  by 
spitting,  as  in  the  analysis  of  iron  stone  :  when  thoroughly 
dry,  enclose  the  silver  crucible  in  one  of  clay,  and  submit 
the  whole  to  a  dull  red  heat  for  at  least  half  an  hour :  rather 
more  tiian  less  renders  the  perfect  solution  of  the  oxide  of 
tin  more  certain.  When  cold,  act  on  the  contents  of  the 
crucible  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  transfer  the  liquid 
and  any  undissolved  matter  to  a  flask,  add  some  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  If  at  the  end 
of  this  time  any  of  the  tin  ore  remains  unacted  on,  it  must 
be  separated  by  decantation  or  otherwise  from  the  solution, 
dried,  again  fused  with  potash,  and  then  treated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  in  which  it  will  now  be  found  totally  soluble. 
This  second  operation  will  not  be  needed  if  care  has  been 
taken  to  reduce  the  ore  to  the  finest  possible  state  of  di- 
vision at  first.  The  solution,  however  obtained,  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  when  cold  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an 
hour,  then  water  added,  boiled  and  filtered :  the  whole  of 
the  tin  will  pass  through  in  solution  as  chloride  of  tin,  and 
any  silica  or  tungstic  acid  that  may  be  present  will  remain 
in  the  filter.  K  the  ore  contained  copper,  lead,  and  iron, 
these  metals  will  also  be  in  solution — at  all  events,  the  lead 
partially  so ;  but  if  the  ore  had,  previously  to  its  fusion  with 
caustic  potash,  been  treated  with  aqua  regia^  as  already 
described,  then  it  will  contain  tin  alone.  It  is  always  better 
thus  to  separate  foreign  matters  before  attempting  the  so- 
lution of  the  tiij,  as  the  after  process  is  thereby  simplified. 
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Supposing,  however,  that  the  rough  ore  had  been  submitted 
to  fUsion  with  potash  and  then  dissolved,  the  solution  must 
be  thus  treated : — ^A  bar  of  zinc  must  be  placed  in  the 
solution,  which  will  in  course  of  time  precipitate  tin,  copper, 
and  lead ;  when  all  the  metals  are  thus  thrown  down  the 
zinc  is  washed  and  removed,  the  precipitated  metals  well 
washed  and  dried.  To  the  dried  metals  strong  nitric  acid 
is  now  to  be  added,  the  mass  gently  heated,  and  then 
evaporated  to  dryness:  when  cold,  it  is  moistened  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  water  added,  and  the  whole  filtered. 
Lead  and  copper  will  pass  through  the  filter  as  soluble 
nitrates,  and  the  tin  vrill  be  found  in  the  filter  as  insoluble 
peroxide;  this  is  to  be  well  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  It  contains  78-61  parts  of  metallic  tin.  The 
amount  of  tin  thus  obtained,  when  multiplied  by  two,  will 
represent  the  percentage  of  the  ore. 

If,  before  the  action  of  caustic  potash,  the  ore  had  been 
submitted  to  the  action  of  aqt^a  regia,  sulphuretted  hy- 
dr(^en  may  be  passed  through  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
tin,  when  sulphide  of  tin  will  be  precipitated ;  this  is  to  be 
washed,  dried,  gently  calcined  in  a  platinum  crucible  until 
all  smell  of  sulphurous  acid  has  ceased,  allowed  to  cool, 
reheated  with  a  fi:agment  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  in 
the  case  of  roasting  sulphide  of  copper,  and  when  cold 
weighed  as  pure  oxide  of  tin.  The  calculation  for  metal  is 
made  as  above. 

Humid  Analysis  of  the  AUoy  of  Tin  and  Iron  as  ob- 
tained in  the  Treatment  of  Siliceous  Ores  and  Slags. — ^The 
alloy  obtained  as  already  directed  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  the  solution,  if 
necessary,  filtered.  To  the  filtered  solution  add  a  little 
hydrochloric  add  and  pass  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen through  it,  collect  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  tin, 
and  proceed  according  to  the  directions  already  given. 

Estimation  of  Tin  by  means  of  a  Standard  Solution. — 
The  first  process  to  be  described  is  due  to  M.  Gaultier  de 
Claubry,  and  may  be  thus  performed: — ^The  standard  solution 
is  made  by  dissolving  100  grains  of  iodine  in  1  quart  of 
proof  spirit  (spirit  of  wine  having  a  specific  gravity  of  -920), 
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and  is  thus  standardised.  Ten  grains  of  pure  tin  are  dis- 
solved in  excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  the  solution  boiled, 
and  allowed  to  cool:  the  burette  is  now  filled  with  the 
solution  of  iodine,  which  is  gradually  added  to  that  of  the 
tin  until  the  former  ceases  to  be  decolorised :  as  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  tin  solution  assumes  a  faint  yellow  tinge, 
sufficient  iodine  has  been  added :  the  quantity  thus  found 
sufficient  is  then  noted,  and  the  amount  of  tin  each  division- 
fill  of  iodine  solution  is  equivalent  to,  is  calculated  as  for 
iron,  copper,  and  the  other  standard  solutions. 

In  the  actual  assay  of  tin  ore  by  means  of  this  solution  it 
is  necessary  the  whole  of  the  tin  present  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  protochloride :  this  may  be  readily  effected  by 
boihng  the  solution  of  tin  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
excess  of  metallic  iron^  and  filtering.  To  the  solution  so 
obtained  the  iodine  is  added  as  above.  The  tin  ore  is  dis- 
solved by  any  of  the  methods  already  described. 

M.  Scheurer  Kestner,  of  Thann,  has  devoted  some  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  His  process  depends  on  the  trans- 
formation of  protochloride  of  tin  into  bichloride.  MM. 
Streng  and  Mohr  *  have  employed  bichromate  of  potash, 
solution  of  iodine,  and  permanganate  of  potash  as  oxidising 
agents.  The  result  of  M.  Mohr's  experiments  is  that  which- 
ever of  these  bodies  is  employed,  the  proportion  found 
varies  with  the  quantities  of  water  used,  so  that  upon  taking 
certain  quantity  of  chemically  pure  tin,  the  trials  made  with 
permanganate  of  potash,  or  any  other  oxidiser,  will  not 
give  the  weight  of  tin  employed,  but  always  a  less  weight — a 
circumstance  which  has  induced  him  to  admit  for  these 
estimates  an  empirical* atomic  weight  for  tin  (6S),  differing 
greatly  fi'om  the  actual  weight  (59).  Even  this  number  is 
allowable  only  when  operating  constantly  with  quantities  of 
water  equal  to  those  which  served  to  determine  it. 

M.  Lenssenf  estimates  tin  by  means  of  the  iodine  solution, 
but  he  operates  in  a  liquid  containing  double  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  excess.  The 
results  M.  Lenssen  obtained  by  this  method  are  satisfactory, 

•  Molir :  TraUi  d'Anafysefjm.  297  and  849. 

t  Amuden  der  Chemie  und  Pharmaciey  vol.  cxiv.  p.  114. 
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by  using  the  atomic  weight  of  tin  generally  adopted  (59). 
We  shall  see  farther  on  why  M.  Lenssen's  results  agree. 

M.  Stromeyer*  having  recently  occupied  himself  with 
the  same  subject,  has  succeeded  in  solving  the  difficulty. 
The  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  is  carefully  introduced 
into  an  excess  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The  salt  of  iron 
becomes  reduced  to  a  minimum  according  to  the  following 
equation : — 

Sn + 2(Fe,Cl,)=SnCl, + 4FeCl. 

It  is  then  estimated  by  permanganate,  as  if  it  were  a  salt 
of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  results  M.  Stromeyer  obtains 
in  this  way  are  very  exact.  The  author  adds  that  such  a 
method  of  estimating  is  applicable  only  in  the  absence 
of  copper  or  iron,  as  these  two  metals  decompose  per* 
manganate  of  potassa,  as  well  as  the  tin ;  but  it  may  be 
of  great  use  in  the  estimation  of  commercial  salts  of  tin. 

M.  Scheurer  Eestner  has  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
causes  of  the  variations  observed  when  oxidising  a  so- 
lution of  protochloride  of  tin,  proximately  by  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  and  whether,  as  M.  Mohr  supposes,  these 
anomalies  arise  only  irom  the  presence  of  oxygen  dissolved 
in  the  water.  To  make  these  experiments  agree  better,  the 
solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  mixed  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  has  been  instantaneously  oxidised  by  per- 
manganate, so  as  not  to  take  time  into  consideration.  The 
irregularities  occurring  during  this  operation  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : — 

o.  c.  PenDmBganata. 

2  of  Sn  CI,  without  water,  required  84*5 

2  ,f  and  10  c.  c.  water  ,,  34*6 

2  „  „  20  „  „  846 

2  „  „  60  „  „  34-5 

2  „  „  100  „  „  840 

2  „  „  200  „  „  830 

2  „  „  SCO  „  „  330 

2  „  „  400  „  „  81-0 

2  „  „  600  „  „  310 

2  „  „  600  „  „  290 

2  „  „  700  „  „  30O 

2  „  „  800  „  „  28-6 

2  •„  „  900  „  „  28-0 

2  „  ;,  1,000  „  „  28-0 

*  Annakn  dtr  Chemie  und  Pharmacies  voL  czvii.  p.  261. 
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e.  c  Permnngimate. 

2  of  Sn  CI  and  1,200  cc.  water,  required  260 


2 

n 

99    1,400 

99 

99 

23-0 

2 

99 

,,   i.eoo 

99 

99 

22-6 

2 

ff 

„    2,000 

99 

99 

17-0 

2 

ff 

„    3,000 

99 

99 

8-0 

2 

n 

,9    4,000 

99 

9» 

lOO 

2 

99 

„    6,000 

99 

99 

17-0 

2 

ff 

„    6,000 

99 

99 

180 

(A)  2 

19 

„    8,000 

99 

99 

240 

2 

»» 

„  10,000 

99 

99 

230 

2 

99 

„  14,000 

99 

99 

260 

2 

99 

H  24,000 

99 

99 

32*5 

(B)2 

99 

„  24,000 

99 

99 

320 

Leaving  A  and  B  to  rest  for  ten  minutes. 

> 

(A)  required  140  of  permangaDate. 

(B)  „  260 

The  result  of  these  experiments  is  that  the  more  the 
solutions  are  diluted,  the  less  permanganate  is  necessary 
until  the  proportion  becomes  about  10,000  parts  of  water 
to  one  of  tin  (100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  oxidising  liquid 
corresponding  to  one  gi-amme  of  tin).  From  this  point  the 
quantities  of  permanganate  necessary  are  again  augmented, 
and  when  the  dilution  is  brought  to  y ^^^^th,  as  much  per- 
manganate is  needed  as  when  it  was  only  at  ^^^^^th.  The 
oxygen  of  the  water  then  seems  to  have  very  little  action  on 
concentrated  solutions,  while  on  diluted  solutions  its  action 
is  very  marked.  At  a  certain  degree  of  dilution,  however, 
these  phenomena  are  reversed,  and  instead  of  continuing  to 
augment,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  liquid  for  oxygen  di- 
minishes more  and  more,  becoming  gradually  reduced  to 
what  it  was  in  the  concentrated  solutions.  In  the  preceding 
experiments  no  account  has  been  taken  of  time  ;  the  oxida- 
tion always  took  place  immediately  after  the  protochloride 
was  mixed  with  water.  By  allowing  the  very  dilute 
protochloride  to  remain  several  minutes  before  adding  the 
permanganate,  a  much  greater  absorption  of  the  oxygen 
of  water  takes  place,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  A  and  B. 

If  the  oxygen  of  water  is  the  cause  of  these  variations, 
they  ought  not  to  take  place  when  boiled  water  freed  from 
air  is  used ;  and  in  fact  they  do  not  then  take  place.  Water 
was  boiled,  and  the  temperature  then  lowered  to  80**,  the 
protochloride  was  then  introduced,  and  the  esthnation  pro- 
ceeded  with.    The  following  results  show  that  in  operating 
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thus  the  8tandai*d  does  not  vary,  whatever  quantities  of 
water  are  used. 


Protocbloride 
employed 

QDADtlties  of 

With 
Gold  Water 

with 
BoOadWater 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

100 
200 
800 

400 

800 

GOO 

1,000 

1,200 

26 
23 
22 
21 
19 
17 
16 
18-6 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 

For  Studying  the  action  of  free  oxygen  on  diluted  and 
concentrated  solutions  of  tin,  the  author  passed  a  current  of 
this  gas  into  various  solutions  of  protochloride  of  tin.  For 
this  purpose  two  flasks,  communicating  by  a  tube,  are  filled, 
one  with  a  solution  of  2  cubic  centimetres  of  protochloride 
of  tin  in  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  another  with 
the  same  quantity  of  protochloride  in  1,000  cubic  centimetres 
of  water.  The  oxygen  current,  forced  to  traverse  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  flask  before  arriving  at  the  contents  of  the 
second,  during  an  hour,  the  liquids  in  the  two  flasks  filtered 
and  tested  by  permanganate  of  potash,  yielded  the  following 
results: — 

C«C.  O.C. 

Ist  Flask,  containing  2  Sn  CI  in   100  water,  required  26*5  permanganate. 
2nd  flask         ,,        „  1,000      ,,  „        9*2 

2  c  c.  Sn  CI,  in  1,000  of  water,  wiUiout  oxygen  current,  16-0 

The  first  flask  contained  the  strongest  solution,  and  re- 
ceived the  oxygen  first,  and  absorbed  only  an  amount  of 
oxygen  represented  by  0*5  of  permanganate;  while  the 
metal  solution  of  the  second  flask  absorbed  a  quantity 
represented  by  16  —  92  =  6*8  of  permanganate.  The  same 
experiment  repeated  by  employing  only  50  cubic  centi- 
metres of  water  in  the  first  flask,  and  by  continuing  the 
oxygen  cuiTcnt  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  gave  the  following 
numbers : — 

Ist  Flask,  containing     60  c.  c.  of  water,  2*6  permanganate. 
2nd  Flask        „        1,000      „         „      3*2  „ 


In  this  case  the  concentrated  solution  of  protochloride 
of  tin  did  not  absorb  oxygen,  while  the  diluted  solution 
absorbed  a  quantity  equivalent  to  16  —  3 -2  =  12*8  of  per^ 
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manganate,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  the  oxygen  necessary 
to  oxidise  the  protochloride  completely. 

M.  Mohr's  experiments  prove*  that  the  oxygen  of  water 
has  not  the  shghtest  action  upon  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
whilst  under  the  same  conditions  the  protoxide  itself  oxidises 
immediately.  M.  Mohr  has  taken  advantage  of  this  property 
to  estimate  by  means  of  permanganate  the  oxygen  dissolved 
in  water.  It  is  interesting  then  to  observe  whether  there 
exists  between  protochloride  and  protoxide  of  tin  a  dif- 
ference of  affinity  for  oxygen,  analogous  to  that  distin- 
guishing the  salts  of  iron  of  the  oxide.  This  analogy,  in 
fact,  exists,  only  the  reactions  are  inverse ;  that  is  to  say, 
protoxide  of  tin  manifests  no  affinity  for  free  oxygen,  while, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  protochloride  combines  more  or 
less  rapidly  with  this  gas  dissolved  in  water. 

For  estimating  the  oxide  of  tin  by  permanganate  of 
potash  (or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  a  solution  of 
protochloride  with  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda),  M. 
Kestner  made  use  of  the  ingenious  method  M.  P&n  de 
Saint-Giles  f  employed  while  studying  the  oxidising  action 
of  permanganate  in  alkaline  liquids.  This  method  consists, 
as  is  well  known,  in  the  joint  use  of  permanganate  of  potash 
and  protochloride  of  iron. 

In  making  the  following  experiments  a  slight  excess  of 
carbonate  of  soda  was  added  to  the  protochloride  of  tin, 
then  an  excess  of  permanganate  of  potash ;  and,  lastly, 
ferrous  cliloride  and  acid. 

Thus,  the  following  are  the  standard  solutions : — 


Bd.  CI.  tmvUojtA 
Cubic  cttnttm^treB 

QcumtltiMaC 
water 

Obeerred  StaDdard 

WithtlM 

protoxide 

With  the 
protochloride 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

400 

500 

600 

700 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

3,000 

8,000 

14 
14 
12 
10 

8 

5*6 

5 

4-2 

4 

•  TraiU  tTAnafympar  lAmiewi  Titriei,  p.  260. 

t  Annahi  d4  Chimie  H  de  Phyn^^,  vol,  iy.  thud  aeriei. 
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The  small  degree  of  affinity  between  oxide  of  tin  and 
oxygen  is  made  evident  by  passing  a  current  of  oxygen 
in  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  with  carbonate  of 
soda  in  excess.  A  solution  containing  2  cubic  centimetres 
of  protochloride  to  1,000  cubic  centimetres  of  water  is 
unaltered,  even  though  a  rapid  current  of  oxygen  is  passed 
through  it  for  two  hours. 

The  oxygen  of  water  then  has  no  influence  on  protoxide 
of  tin,  and  the  results  obtained  are  very  regular,  which 
explains  why  M.  Lenssen,  by  using  an  alkaline  liquid,  ar- 
rived at  corresponding  results. 

This  property  might  be  of  service  in  estimating  the  oxygen 
dissolved  in  water  if  the  oxidation  of  the  protochloride 
were  not  so  slow.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  wait  very 
long  before  adding  the  permanganate,  imtil  all  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  is  absorbed,  which  is  always  done  after  some 
time,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  experiments : — 

Permangante      PermangBnte  Permanttante 

iir.««P  required  by         reqaired'-by  required  by 

^'^^  the  Chloride      fhe  Protoxide  the  Protochloride 


1  ROA  oA  10.R  r  After  quarter  of  an  hour     .    15 

^>^  ^  ^^^         1  After  £i 


of  Iron  of  Iron  of  Tin 

J  Aft»r  quarter 

1^  After  naif  an  hour      .        .    13 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Stromeyer,  by  a  happy  modifi- 
cation, has  reduced  the  estimation  of  tin  to  that  of  iron. 
Applying  the  same  principle,  a  salt  of  copper  may  be 
substituted  for  a  salt  of  iron.  An  equivalent  quantity  of 
copper  can  thus  be  estimated  in  place  of  tin ;  and  M.  Mohr's 
as  well  as  M.  Terreil's*  experiments  show  that  copper  can 
be  very  exactly  estimated  by  permanganate  of  potash.f 

A  double  decomposition  takes  place  on  protochloride  of 
tin  being  added  to  nitrate  or  chloride  of  copper  in  excess  ; 

*  CompteS'Itendus,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  230. 

t  For  the  estimation  of  copper^  yariable  quantitieB  of  water  can  be  used 
without  affecting  the  results : — 

Water  emhloTHd  Permanganate  Peqtdred  by 

waterempioyea  a  rednced  Salt  of  Copper 

0 16-3 

100 16-4   16-3    16-4 

600 16-3 

1,000 16-3 

1,600 16-4   16-3   16-8 

2,000 16'8 

2,600 16-4   16-3 

8,000 16-4 
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a  salt  of  suboxide  of  copper  forms,  and  the  tin  passes  to 
the  maximum  state  of  oxidation,  according  to  the  following 
equation : — 

4CuO    2SnCl=r2Cu,0+SnCl,+Sn,0. 

To  estimate  tin,  it  is,  then,  sufficient  to  transform  it  into 
protochloride,  to  add  to  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper 
slightly  in  excess,  before  diluting  it  with  water,  and  to 
estimate  the  liquid  obtained  by  permanganate  of  potash. 

The  following  experiments  show  that,  whether  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  with  nitrate  of  copper  or  whether  we 
avail  ourselves  of  oxidation  in  an  alkaline  medium,  the 
results  are  the  same : — 

10  c.  e.  SnCl  in  1,200  c  c  of  water  required       .    62  of  permanganate 
10    „    SnCl  in  It^OO  c.  c.  of  water,  to  which  is 

added  UuG.NO^,  required  ...    87  „ 

10    „    SnCl+ NaOCO,-hSO,+ FeCl  requixed   .  281  „ 

Deducting  that  needed  for  the  salt  of  iron  .        •  144  „ 

Leaves  the  remainder .....      7  the  salt  of  tin. 


I'll?  grams  of  tin,  obtained  by  electrolysis,  were  dis- 
solved in  hydrochkdc  add  and  diluted  with  water  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  entire  volume  200  cubic  centimetres. 
80  cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution  required  9*2  cubic 
centimetres  of  permanganate,  whether  the  operation  was  per- 
formed with  nitrate  of  copper  or  with  an  alkaline  solution. 

Permanganate  was  standardised  by  means  of  crystallised 
double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  FeO,SOa+N£[40, 
SO3+HO. 

2 '918  grains  of  this  salt  required  24  cubic  centimetres  of 
permanganate.  The  salt  containing  14'386  per  cent,  of 
iron,  the  2-918  grammes  of  it  contain  0*416865,  or,  rather, 
1  cubic  centimetre  of  permanganates 0*01 7268  of  iron 
corresponding  to  0*01818  of  tin  (59  Sn=2  x  28=56  Fe). 

9*2  cubic  centimetres  of  permanganate  were  required  by 
30  cubic  centimetres  of  the  foregoing  solution  of  tin,  making 
016725  of  tin. 

Thus  we  have  : — 

Tin  taken        ....        0*16756 
Tinfound        ....        016725 

Difieraneess     O-OOOSO 
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By  calculating  the  equivalent  of  tin  by  these  data,  and  by 
removing  the  iron  from  it,  we  obtain  59- 1 05,  which  differs 
little  from  59-00,  the  number  generally  adopted. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  is,  that  by  passing  an 
oxygen  current  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  the  oxygen  is  not  fixed  ;  in  diluted  solutions, 
on  the  contrary,  the  oxygen  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  stan- 
nous salt.  Oxygen  does  not  act  on  hydrated  protoxide  of 
tin.  The  variations  noted  in  the  strength  found  when  pro- 
tochloride  of  tin  is  oxidised  by  permanganate  of  potash  are 
not  observed  in  concentrated  solutions  ;  they  take  place  only 
in  presence  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  water. 

There  are  then  three  different  processes  for  estimating  tin 
by  permanganate  of  potash  : — 1.  To  operate  with  water  freed 
from  air  by  boiling,  protecting  it  from  access  of  air  while 
coohng.  2.  To  oxidise  protoxide  of  tin  in  an  alkaline 
medium.  3.  To  decompose  protochloride  of  tin  either  by 
a  salt  of  iron,  as  proposed  by  M.  Stromeyer,  or  by  a  salt  of 
copper. 

BLOWPIPE  REACTIONS  OP  TIN. 

Tin  deposits  an  oxide  upon  charcoal  which  is  feebly  yel- 
low, and  moderately  phosphorescent  when  hot ;  on  cooling 
it  is  white,  and  almost  touches  the  assay.  It  assumes,  with 
cobalt  solution,  a  bluish-green  colour,  which  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  that  produced  by  zinc. 

Tin  Pyrites. — ^Tin  is  readily  recognised  in  this  mineral  by 
exposing  a  small  piece  of  it  to  the  oxidising  flame  on  char- 
coal. The  assay  at  first  exhales  a  sulphurous  acid  smell, 
afterwards  becomes  snow-white  on  the  exterior,  and  a  white 
coating  is  perceived  on  the  support  surrounding  the 
specimen :  this  sublimate  is  so  abundant,  that  the  charcoal  is 
nX)t  seen  in  any  part  between  it  and  the  metallic  bead.  This 
deposit  is  not  expelled  in  either  flame ;  in  other  respects,  its 
compartment  is  similar  to  the  oxide  of  tin. 

The  best  method  for  the  detection  of  tin  in  tantalites  and 
tin  slags  is  by  reduction  with  soda ;  but  in  such  a  case  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  small  portion  of  borax,  to  dissolve  the 
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tantalic  combinations,  and  prevent  the  reduction  of  iron. 
After  the  completion  of  the  process,  the  tin  is  obtained 
by  pulverisation  and  sifting.  To  be  convinced  that  the 
metallic  particles  obtained  are  tin,  dissolve  protoxide  of 
copper  in  microcosmic  salt,  add  some  of  them  to  the  flux, 
and  then  heat  the  whole  upon  charcoal  in  the  reducing 
flame.  If  tin  is  present,  the  glass  will  be  coloured  reddish 
on  cooling. 

Oxides  or  Tur. — Alone,  the  protoxide,  in  the  state  of 
hydrate,  lights  and  burns  like  tinder,  becoming  peroxidised. 
The  peroxide  does  not  fuse  or  undergo  any  change  except 
in  the  reducing  flame,  which,  if  strong  and  long  continued, 
entirely  reduces  it  without  the  aid  of  any  reagent.  Never- 
theless, this  operation  requires  much  practice  and  experience, 

With  borax  it  fuses  with  great  difficulty  and  in  small 
quantity,  giving  rise  to  a  transparent  and  colourless  glass, 
which  remains  so  during  cooling.  The  colour  of  the  glass 
is  not  changed  in  the  reducing  flame. 

With  microcosmic  salt  it  behaves  as  with  borax. 

Soda  and  oxide  of  tin  combine  with  effervescence  on  the 
platinum  wire.  The  result  of  this  combination  is  a  blebby 
infusible  mass,  which  cannot  be  dissolved  by  a  large  quantity 
of  borax.  On  charcoal  it  is  easily  reduced,  and  gives  a 
grain  of  tin. 
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AJSSAT  OF  AITTIMONT. 


Antimonial  substances  susceptible  of  being  assayed  by  the 
dry  way  are  divisible  into  two  classes. 

Class  L  In  this  class  are  comprised  native  antimony  and 
all  antimonial  substances  containing  oxygen  or  chlorine, 
and  but  Uttle  or  no  sulphur. 

These  substances,  are  the  following : — 

Native  antimony,  Sb, 
Oxide  of  antimony,  Sb^Oj, 
AntimoniouB  acid,  Sb204, 
Antimonic  acid,  SbjO^. 

Class  II.  includes  the  sulphide  of  antimony  and  all  anti- 
monial ores  containing  much  sulphur. 

Sulphide  of  antimony,  SbjS^, 
Oxygulphide  of  antimony,  Sb^Os  -f  2Sb2Sg, 
Haidingerite,  2Sb2S,+3FeS. 


ASSAT  OF  ORES  OF  THE  FIfiST  CLASS. 

All  the  oxides  of  antimony  are  very  readily  reduced  by 
charcoal;  so  that  their  assay  presents  no  difficulty.  The 
assay  is  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
oxide  of  lead;  only,  as  antimony  is  much  more  volatile 
than  lead,  the  heat  must  be  managed  with  care,  and  the 
assay  taken  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  finished.  When  all 
suitable  precautions  are  taken,  the  loss  of  antimony  is  not 
very  considerable ;  but  Berthier  says  it  is  never  less  than 
from  5  to  6  per  cent.  This,  I  think,  is  too  high.  Thus 
the  pure  protoxide  gives  77  per  cent  of  metal,  and  anti- 
monious  acid  75.  The  reduction  is  readily  made,  without 
addition,  in  a  charcoal  crucible ;  but  when  the  substance  to 
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be  assayed  is  mingled  with  impurities,  some  flux  must  be 
added.  It  succeeds  equally  well  with  8  parts  of  black 
flux,  with  1  part  of  tartar,  with  1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  15  per  cent,  of  charcoal,  or  any  other  equivalent  re- 
ducing flux. 

When  the  substance  under  assay  contains  oxide  of  iron, 
the  latter  oxide  is  more  or  less  reduced,  and  the  metallic 
iron  alloys  with  the  antimony. 

Oxidised  matters  which  contain  but  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur  can  also  be  assayed  in  this  manner ;  because  the 
sulphide  gives  up  to  black  flux  the  small  quantity  of  anti- 
mony which  it  contains,  so  that  but  little  remains  in  the 
slag.  The  common  glass  of  antimony  produces  by  this 
method  of  assay  70  per  cent,  of  antimony,  and  occasionally 
even  more  than  that. 

The  ores  of  this  class  occur  very  seldom,  and  are  only  in 
rare  cases  subject  to  assaying. 


ASSAY   OF   ORES  OF  THE  SECOND   CLASS. 

As  pure  sulphide  of  antimony  (antimonium  crudum)  as 
well  as  metalhc  antimony  (regulus  of  antimony)  are  mer- 
cantile substances,  the  assays  of  the  ores  of  this  class  have 
for  their  object  the  determination  of  both  these  bodies. 

L   D£TE&MINATION   OF  THE  PURE   SULFHIDE   OF   AnHMONY 

(Antimonium  Cbudum). 

Sulphide  of  antimony  is  almost  the  only  mineral  from 
which  antimonium  crudum  is  produced.  This  mineral  gene- 
rally occurs  intermixed  with  very  refractory  gangue  (gneiss, 
quartz,  hmestone,  etc.).  Sulphide  of  antimony  fuses  readily 
at  a  low  red  heat,  and  is  not  changed  during  frision,  if  at- 
mospheric air  is  precluded.  At  a  white  heat  it  volatilises 
without  change  of  composition. 

The  assay  of  sulphide  of  antimony  is  now  efiected  by  a 
liquation  process,  i.e.  by  heating  the  mineral  sufficiently  in 
order  to  melt  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  and,  by  this  means, 
to  separate  it  from  the  refractory  gangue.    The  production 
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of  sulphide  of  antimony  on  a  large  scale  is  done  in  the  same 
way. 

For  the  assaying  purpose,  two  pots  or  crucibles  are  used, 
one  standing  in  the  other  one,  and  leaving  sufficient  space 
between  the  two  bottoms  to  receive  the  fused  sulphide  of 
antimony.  The  bottom  of  the  inside  crucible  is  furnished 
with  holes.  The  mineral  to  be  assayed  is  put  into  the 
inside  crucible,  the  latter  is  then  closed  with  a  cover,  and 
hermetically  luted ;  the  joints  of  the  two  crucibles  are  also 
luted.  The  under  crucible  is  then  put  on  the  hearth  of  a 
furnace,  enclosed  with  ashe^  or  sand,  in  order  to  keep  it 
cool,  and  the  upper  crucible,  as  far  as  it  is  outside  of  the 
under  crucible,  is  covered  with  coal,  and  heated  to  a  mode- 
rate red  heat.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  will  then  melt 
and  collect  in  the  under  crucible,  from  which  it  may  be 
taken  out,  after  cooling,  and  weighed. 

2.  Determination  of  EBauLtrs  op  Antimony. 

This  assay  may  be  made  in  two  ways :  first,  by  roasting 
and  fusing  the  oxidised  matter  with  black  flux ;  secondly,  by 
fusing  the  crude  ore  with  iron,  or  iron  scales,  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  black  flux. 

The  roasting  of  sulphide  of  antimony  requires  much  care, 
for  it  is  very  fusible  and  volatile,  as  is  also  the  oxide  its 
decomposition  gives  rise  to.  The  heat  ought  to  be  very 
low  during  the  operation,  and  the  substance  continually 
stirred.  When  no  more  sulphurous  acid  is  given  ofi*,  we  may 
feel  assured  that  it  is  perfectly  roasted,  because  no  sulphate 
is  ever  formed  in  this  operation. 

The  roasted  sulphide  is  then  fused  with  three  parts  of  black 
flux,  or  its  equivalent. 

Metallic  iron  very  readily  separates  all  the  sulphur  from 
sulphide  of  antimony;  but  as  sulphide  of  iron  has  a 
specific  gravity  near  that  of  antimony,  the  separation  is  very 
difficult  to  manage :  a  strong  fire  must  be  employed  when 
the  desulphurisation  is  complete,  to  keep  the  whole  body  in 
full  fusion,  for  a  considerable  time  With  these  precautions 
two  buttons  are  obtained,  which  separate  very  well :  the 
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one  white,  and  in  large  plates,  which  is  antimony ;  and  the 
other  a  bronze  yellow,  a  little  brighter  than  the  ordinary 
sulphide  of  iron,  because  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  metallic 
antimony.  During  the  operation  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  antimony  is  always  volatilised,  which,  by  this  process,  is  an 
inconvenience  impossible  to  avoid. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  practised  in  the  large  way  in  some 
factories  ;  but  a  good  result  is  not  generally  obtained.  It, 
however,  appears  that  when  ail  the  necessary  precautions 
are  taken,  it  can  be  employed  with  advantage. 

The  first  precaution  which  is  indispensable  is,  mixing  with 
the  sulphide  only  the  precise  proportion  of  iron  necessary  to 
effect  its  decomposition,  which  quantity  amounts  to  about 
42  per  cent,  of  its  weight  If  more  be  placed,  the  antimony, 
having  a  great  tendency  to  play  the  part  of  an  electro-negative 
element,  will  combine  with  the  surplus,  and  an  antimonide 
of  iron  result,  part  of  which  will  remain  in  the  antimony  and 
part  in  the  slag. 

Further,  the  iron  ought  to  be  in  the  finest  possible  state 
of  division.  If  the  masses  be  large,  a  portion  of  sulphide  of 
antimony  is  volatilised  before  they  can  be  fully  attacked. 
In  general,  63  per  cent,  of  antimony  can  be  extracted  from 
sulphide  by  the  aid  of  iron  in.  the  small  way,  but  on  the 
large  scale  it  seems  that  55  per  cent,  is  the  maximum. 

Cast-iron  cannot  be  employed  instead  of  wrought,  because 
sulphur  has  very  Uttle  action  in  it.  The  desulphurisation 
is  imperfect,  and  the  slag  adheres  to  the  reduced  metal. 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  in  separating  sulphur 
from  antimony  by  means  of  iron  is  the  strong  heat  necessary 
to  separate  the  slag  fix)m  the  metal  This  might  be 
remedied  by  making  the  slag  more  fusible  and  less  heavy,  by 
the  addition  of  some  flux,  as  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  sulphate. 

If  sulphide  of  antimony  be  fused  with  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate and  charcoal,  regulus  is  obtained,  and  a  slag  com- 
posed of  an  alkaline  sulphide  and  sulphide  of  antimony.  K 
metallic  iron  be  thrown  into  this  slag  whilst  in  fusion,  all  the 
antimony  separates  immediately,  and  a  new  slag  is  formed 
as  fluid  as  the  former,  containing  sulphide  of  iron  and  sul- 
phide of  the  alkaline  base  employed.  If,  instead  of  the 
above  process,  the  iron  be  mixed  intimately  with  the  sul- 
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phide  of  antimony  and  carbonated  alkali,  the  result  is  the 
same — 100  parts  of  sulphide,  42  of  metallic  iron,  50  of 
carbonate  of  soda  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of 
charcoal,  or  50  of  black  flux  :  give  65  to  66  of  regulus ;  with 
the  same  proportion  of  iron,  and  only  10  of  flux,  only  62  per 
cent,  can  be  obtained.  In  these  two  cases  the  fusion  takes 
place  very  rapidly  and  without  bubbling,  and  the  slag, 
which  is  very  Hquid,  separates  readily  from  the  metal.  By 
employing  1  part  of  alkaline  flux,  the  proportion  of  iron  can 
be  reduced  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  and  the  product  of 
metal  is  always  from  65  to  66  per  cent. 

Hence,  in  making  an  assay  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  it  is 
always  better  to  employ  a  smaller  quantity  of  iron  than  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  desulphurisation,  and  make  up 
for  it  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  flux :  then  it  may  be 
insured  that  no  excess  of  iron  will  be  present. 

The  alkaline  sulphates  are  decomposed  into  alkaline  sul- 
phides by  the  agency  of  charcoal  at  a  slightly  elevated 
temperatiure.  The  sulphides  of  the  alkaline  metals,  by  com- 
bining with  the  other  metallic  sulphides,  augment  their 
fiisibihty  very  considerably.  Thus  when  sulphate  of  soda, 
mixed  with  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal,  is  added 
to  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  antimony  and  metallic  iron,  the 
metallic  antimony  separates  very  rapidly,  and  the  slag  almost 
instantly  becomes  perfectly  fluid. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  sul- 
phide diminishes  the  product  of  regulus,  unless  the  propor- 
tion of  iron  be  augmented  at  the  same  time. 

For  instance,  with 

100  parts  of  sulphide  of  antimony, 

42  parts  of  iron, 
100  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda, 

20  parts  of  charcoal, 

but  22  parts  of  regulus  were  furnished  ;  but  with 

100  parts  of  sulphide  of  antimony, 
42  parts  of  kon, 
10  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
2  parts  of  charcoal, 

62  parts  of  antimony  were  easily  obtained. 
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Instead  of  metalKc  iron,  pure  oxide  of  iron  may  be  used, 
or  any  ferruginous  matter  whatever,  provided  it  is  rich ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  add,  at  the  same  time,  an  alkaline  flux  and 
charcoal  to  reduce  the  oxide  of  iron. 

Not  less  than  40  parts  of  iron  acales  can  be  employed  for 
100  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  then,  on  the  addition  of 
50  to  100  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  8  to  10  of  charcoal, 
about  56  of  regulus  are  obtained ;  but  if  with  100  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda  from  14  to  15  parts  of  charcoal  be  em- 
ployed, 65  p€ut8  of  antimony  are  the  result.  By  augmenting 
the  proportion  of  scales,  that  of  soda  may  be  diminished. 
Thus,  if  from  56  to  60  parte  of  scales,  10  of  soda,  and  10 
of  charcoal  be  employed,  50  parts  of  regulus  are  the  result ; 
and  if  the  proportion  of  soda  be  50,  and  that  of  carbon 
10,  from  65  to  66,  and  even  67,  parts  of  regulus  are 
obtainable. 

Tlie  frision  always  takes  place  quickly,  and  the  slags  are 
very  fluid. 

When  sulphide  of  antimony  is  fused  with  forge  slag 
(silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron),  carbonate  of  soda,  and  char- 
coal, a  very  white  crystalline  regulus,  in  large  plates,  is 
obtained ;  together  with  a  bronze  yellow  matter,  and  a  black, 
opaque,  vitreous  slag,  shining  like  jet,  in  which  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  alkali  employed  appeared  to  be  concentrated. 
These  three  substances  separate  very  readily  from  each 
other. 

100  parts  of  sulphide  of  antimony, 
80  parts  of  forge  slag, 
50  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
10  parts  of  charcoal, 

produced  very  readily  60  parts  of  regulus. 

The  best  method  of  assaying  sulphide  of  antimony  seems 
to  be  one  in  which  it  is  mixed  with  four  parts  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  heated  very  gently  in  a  crucible.  The 
heat  required  in  this  case  is  so  low,  and  the  .operation  is 
made  so  quickly,  that  none,  if  any,  of  the  antimony  is  lost : 
so  that  this  process  is  decidedly  preferable  in  the  way  of  an 
assay.  In  particular  cases,  however,  the  Wet  method  must 
be  had  recourse  to. 
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The  sulphide  of  antimony  is  analysed  by  boiling  with 
aqua  regia.  The  residue  consists  of  sulphur  and  gangue. 
It  is  to  be  washed  and  dried,  then  weighed  and  ignited. 
The  loss  will  be  sulphur,  and  the  remainder  is  pure 
gangue. 

Water  is  then  added  to  the  filtered  solution,  which  will 
cause  the  precipitation  of  some  of  its  contained  antimony  as 
oxichloride:  this  must  be  separated  by  filtration.  The 
solution  is  then  to  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  a  new  precipitate  will  be  formed.  The  solution  is  to 
be  filtered,  and  made  slighly  acid ;  then  nitrate  of  baryta 
must  be  added  to  it  to  separate  its  sulphur  as  sulphate  of 
baryta,  which  it  to  be  washed,  dried,  and  weighed:  its 
weight  indicates  the  amount  of  sulphur:  116  parts  are 
equal  to  16  parts  of  sulphur. 

The  precipitate  by  water  of  oxichloride  which  remains  on 
the  filter  is  redissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  its  antimony 
separated  in  the  metallic  state  by  means  of  zinc.  The  pre- 
cipitate formed  by  carbonate  of  potash  can  contain  lead, 
copper,  iron,  and  antimony.  It  must  be  treated  by  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  everything  but  the  antimony,  which 
may  then  be  estimated  as  antimonic  acid. 

It  is  always  best,  before  conducting  the  analysis  of  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  to  affuse  it  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  may  form  part  of  the  gangue.  As  the  composition  of 
the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  constant,  the  following  process 
is  sufficient  in  the  assay  of  an  antimonial  ore : — 

Boil  the  ore,  after  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  only 
sulphide  of  antimony,  and  precipitate  the  metal  as  oxichloride 
by  means  of  water. 

Or,  after  all  gangues  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
have  been  removed,  the  residue  may  be  weighed,  and  then 
acted  on  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  until  all  action  ceases. 
The  residue  must  be  well  washed  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid, 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed ;  the  loss  of  weight  corresponds 
to  the  percentage  of  pure  sulphide  of  antimony,  which  con- 
tains 727  per  cent  of  metal. 

F  F 
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The  following  methods  of  determining  antimony  are  given 
by  Mr.  Sutton, 

1,  Conversion  of  Oxide  of  Antvmony  in  Alkaline  SolvMon  into 

Antimonic  Acid  by  Iodine  {Mohr,  results  accurate). 

The  oxide  of  the  metal,  or  any  of  its  compounds,  is 
brought  into  solution  as  tartrate  by  tartaric  acid  and  water ; 
the  excess  of  acid  neutralised  by  neutral  carbonate  of  soda, 
then  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  added 
in  the  proportion  of  20  c.  c.  to  about  0-1  Gm.  of  SbO, ;  to  the 
clear  solution  starch  liquor  and  ^  iodine  are  added  until  the 
blue  colour  appears ;  the  colour  disappears  after  a  little 
time,  therefore  the  first  appearance  of  a  permanent  blue  is 
accepted  as  the  true  measure  of  iodine  required. 

1  c.  c.  f^  iodine=  00061  Gm  Sb. 

2.  DistillcUion  of  Ter-  or  Pentasulphide  of  ArUimony  with 
Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Titration  of  the  evolved  Sul^ 
phuretted  Hydrogen  {Schneider,  results  axxurate). 

When  either  of  the  sulphides  of  antimony  are  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  Bunsen's,  Fresenius',  or  Mohr's  dis- 
tilling apparatus,  for  every  1  eq.  of  antimony  present  as 
sulphide  3  eq.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  liberated.  If 
therefore  the  latter  be  estimated,  the  quantity  of  antimony 
is  ascertained.     The  process  is  best  conducted  as  follows : — 

The  antimony  to  be  determined  is  brought  into  the  form 
of  ter  or  pentasulphide  (if  precipitated  from  a  hydrochloric 
solution,  tartaric  acid  must  be  previously  added,  to  prevent 
the  precipitate  being  contaminated  with  chloride),  which, 
together  with  the  filter  containing  it,  is  put  into  the  dis- 
tilling flask  with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
not  too  concentrated.  The  condensing  tube  contains  a 
mixture  of  caustic  soda,  or  potash,  with  a  definite  quantity 
of  '^^  arsenious  acid  solution,  in  suflScient  excess  to  absorb 
all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.  The  flask  is  then 
heated  to  boiling,  and  the  operation  continued  till  all 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  ceased  ;  the  mixture 
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is  then  poured  into  a  beaker,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
to  precipitate  all  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic.  The  whole  is 
then  diluted  to,  say  300  c.  c,  and  100  c.  c.  taken  with  a 
pipette,  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  some  bicarbonate 
added,  and  the  titration  for  excess  of  arsenious  acid  performed 
with  J^  iodine  and  starch. 

BLOWPIPE  REACTIONS  OP  ANTIMONY. 

Sed  AMD  Black  Sulphides  of  Avtihoht. — Abne,  they  fuse 
readily  on  charcoal,  which  absorbs  them  and  becomes 
covered  with  a  black  vitreous  crust.  After  the  blast  has 
been  continued  for  a  few  moments,  metallic  globules  ap- 
pear on  the  charcoal,  which  seem  to  be  a  sub-sulphide,  aa 
they  do  not  behave  like  the  pure  metal ;  for  they  do  not 
bum,  but  blacken,  and  become  dull  on  the  surface  after 
cooling. 

Eoasted  in  the  glass  tube,  much  antimonious  acid  forms 
at  the  commencement ;  that  which  sublimes  afterwards  is  a 
mixture  of  antimonious  add  with  much  oxide. 

Ahtimoky  avb  its  Oxides. — Metallic  antimony  fuses  readily 
on  charcoal,  and,  when  heated  to  redness,  remains  a  consi- 
derable time  in  a  state  of  ignition  without  the  aid  of  the 
blowpipe,  disengaging  a  thick  white  smoke.  This  smoke  is 
gradually  deposited  on  the  charcoal  around  the  metallic 
globule  in  small  crystals,  having  a  pearly  lustre,  and  which, 
in  course  of  time,  cover  it  entirely.  These  crystals  are 
oxide  of  antimony.  Metallic  antimony  alone  in  the  matrass 
does  not  sublime  but  at  the  fusing  point  of  glass.  Heated 
to  redness  in  the  open  tube,  it  bums  slowly,  giving  a  white 
smoke,  which  deposits  on  the  glass,  and  presenting  here  and 
there  traces  of  crystallisation. 

Oxide  of  Antimony. — Al(Jne^  readily  fiises,  and  passes  off 
as  a  thick  white  vapour.  It  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  on  charcoal.  In  this  operation  it  colours  the  tiame 
greenish. 

Antimonious  Acid  does  not  fuse,  but  gives  off  a  vivid 
light,  diminishing  at  the  same  time  in  bulk,  and  covering 
the  charcoal  with  a  white  powder,  but  is  not  reduced. 
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Antimonic  Acid  whitens  at  the  first  impingement  of  the 
flame,  and  is  converted  into  antimonious  acid. 

The  oxides  and  acids  of  antimony  behave  alike  with  fluxes*. 

Borax  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  antimonious  acid 
without  becoming  opaque.  The  glass  continues  yellow  while 
hot,  but  loses  nearly  all  its  colour  on  cooling. «  When  satu- 
rated, a  portion  of  the  antimony  sublimes  in  the  metallic 
state. 

Microscomic  salt  forms  with  the  same  acid  a  transparent 
and  colourless  glass.  On  the  platinum  wire,  in  the  oxidating 
flame,  it  becomes  yellow,  which  tint  vanishes  on  cooling. 

With  8oday  on  the  platinum  wire,  it  fuses  into  a  trans- 
parent and  colourless  glass,  which  becomes  white  on  cooling. 
It  is  reduced  on  charcoal. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  ASSAT  OF  ZINa 

All  bodies  containing  zinc,   usually  found  in  the  assay 
office,  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  :^-^ 

Class  I. — ^Zinc  ores,  in  which  the  metal  exists  as  oxide 
not  combined  with  silica  : — 

Eartiby  oxide  of  zinc,  ZnO. 

Manganiferous  oxide  of  zinc,  bmcite,  ZnO  +  (MnO)**. 

Almninate  of  zinc,  Gahnite,  ZaOfiAlfi^. 

FnmkHnite,  8(PeO,ZnO)-f{Fe,0„MnjO,). 

Anhydrous  carbonate  of  zinc,  ZnO, CO  9. 

Hydrated  carbonate  of  zinc,  ZnO,3HO + dZnO,CO,. 

Class  n. — Zinc  ores,  in  which  the  metal  exists,  as  in  the 
former  class,  as  oxide,  but  partly  or  wholly  combined  with 
siUca : — 

Anhydrous  silicate  of  zinc. 

Hydrated  silicate  of  zinc,  electric  calamine,  ZnOi^SiOj+ZnOyHO. 

Class  m. — ^Zinc  ores,  in  which  the  metal  is  partly  or 
wholly  combined  with  sulphur: — 

Snlphide  of  zinc  (blende.  Black  Jach)y  ZnS. 
Oxysulphide  of  zinc.     (This  is  rare.) 
Stdphate  of  zinc,  ZnO,S03,7HO. 
Selenide  of  zinc,  ZnSe.     (Veiy  rare.) 

Class  IV.— Alloys. 

ASSAT   OF  ORES  OF  THE  FIBST  CLASS. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  oxide  of  zinc  contained  in  sub- 
stances of  this  class,  it  is  sufficient  to  mix  them  with  charcoal 
and  expose  them  to  a  white  heat. 
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At  the  moment  of  reduction  the  zinc  is  in  a  vaporised 
state.  Its  vapours,  however,  are  readily  condensible,  so 
that  the  operation  may  be  conducted  in  an  ordinary  retort, 
and  all  the  metal  is  deposited  in  the  neck  without  the 
slightest  loss.  It  seems  from  this  that  nothing  is  so  easy, 
at  first  sight,  as  the  assay  of  an  oxide  of  zinc ;  but  it  is  not 
so.  It  is  very  easy  to  reduce  all  the  oxide,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  collect  aU  the  zinc  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  condense  it  all 
in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  consequence  to  determine  the 
precise  proportion  in  the  pre  submitted  to  assay. 

This  difficulty  consists,  firstly,  in  the  deposit  being  ex- 
tended over  a  large  surface,  and  it  often  adheres  very 
strongly  to  the  sides  of  the  retort,  so  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  detach  it ;  and  secondly,  as  the  neck  of  the 
retort  is  open,  the  air  having  access  to  it,  brings  to  the  state 
of  oxide  all  the  vapour  nearest  the  end  of  the  neck.  The 
proportion  of  zinc  oxidised  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  quantity  submitted  to  assay,  and  is  always 
very  considerable  where  no  more  than  200  to  400  grains 
are  operated  upon. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  extraction  of  the  zinc  from  its 
oxide  that  the  assay  is  rendered  partially  uncertain,  but  in 
its  collection. 

The  distillation  of  zinc  requires  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  cannot  be  performed  in  retorts  of  glass;  those  of 
earthenware  must  be  employed.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
Jute  these  retorts  when  they  are  of  good  quality ;  and  they 
are  better  thin,  because  they  heat  more  rapidly,  and  are 
not  so  likely  to  crack. 

After  the  mixture  of  oxide  and  charcoal  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  retort,  it  is  placed  in  the  fire.  The  neck 
ought  to  have  adapted  to  it  a  long  tube  of  glass,  with  a 
narrow  bore,  so  as  to  collect  all  the  zinc  which  may  escape 
from  the  wide  part  of  the  neck  of  the  retort.  This  dis- 
position is  also  convenient,  as  it  does  not  allow  such  a  free 
access  of  air. 

It  is  heated  gradually  until  it  is  white  inside ;  the  zinc 
is  reduced  and  volatilised,  and  condensed  in  the  neck  :  the 
greater  the  heat,  the  nearer  the  orifice.     The  metal  can  be 
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detached  readily  from  the  neck,  if  it  be  well  black-leaded 
inside.  It  is  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  observe  the 
State  of  the  neck,  because  when  very  narrow  it  is  often 
obstructed,  and,  if  not  cleaned  out  with  an  iron  rod,  might 
cause  an  explosion. 

When  the  operation  is  finished  the  apparatus  is  allowed 
to  cool,  the  retort  taken  out,  placed  carefiilly  on  its  side, 
and  broken,  in  order  that  if  any  particles  of  zinc  have  con- 
densed in  its  dome,  they  may  be  removed. 

If  the  approximate  proportion  of  metallic  zinc  alone  be 
the  end,  all  is  collected  and  fused  at  a  very  gentle  heat  in 
a  crucible  with  some  black  flux ;  but  if  the  true  quantity  of 
zinc  is  to  be  estimated  it  must  be  done  in  a  more  exact 
manner.  The  deposit  must  be  collected  with  all  possible 
care ;  the  neck  must  then  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  every 
piece  having  adhering  to  it  either  zinc  or  oxide  must  be 
placed  on  one  side,  and  digested  in  hot  nitric  acid,  which 
takes  up  those  substances.  If  any  be  put  in  the  glass  tube,  it 
must  be  carefully  cleaned  by  means  of  acid,  and  the  solution 
added  to  that  produced  by  the  digestion  of  the  broken 
neck,  and  the  deposit  mechanically  collected,  in  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  is  then  evaporated  gradually  to  dryness,  and 
heated  to  redness.  The  nitrate,  by  these  means,  is  decom- 
posed, and  transformed  into  oxide,  four-fifths  of  the  weight 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  metaUic  zinc  produced 
in  the  assay. 

The  foregoing  is  themethod  of  estimation  by  distillation ; 
the  following  is  the  method  of  estimation  by  difierence. 
Two  plans  of  assay  in  this  manner  may  be  adopted :  firstly, 
at  an  ordinary  assay  temperature  ;  secondly,  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  as  that  of  an  iron  assay.  In  all  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  commence  with  the  expulsion  of  all  volatile 
bodies  the  ore  may  contain.  If  water  or  carbonic  acid 
alone  be  present,  simple  calcination  will  do;  but  if  car- 
bonaceous matter,  roasting  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

When  the  assay  is  made  at  an  ordinary  assay  tempera^ 
ture,  the  sample  is  finely  pulverised,  and  mixed  with  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  equally  finely  pulverised  charcoal,  and 
pressed  into  a  crucible,  on  which  is  placed  a  cover,  but  not 
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luted,  and  rapidly  heated  to  whiteness.  When  no  more 
zinc  vapour  is  disengaged  it  is  cooled,  and  the  mixture  in 
the  pot  collected.  The  residue  ought  to  be  pulverulent; 
but  as  it  is  mixed  with  some  charcoal,  it  is  roasted,  and 
then  weighed.  It  is  evident  that  the  loss  represents  the 
oxide  of  zinc :  the  charcoal  added,  it  is  true,  leaves  a 
small  quantity  of  ash,  but  it  is  too  small  to  be  accounted 
for. 

In  making  the  assay  in  the  manner  described,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  remains  undecom- 
posed,  and  that  a  part  of  the  residue  might  adhere  to  the 
crucible,  and  could  not  be  detached;  and  lastly,  there  is 
always  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  state  of  oxidation 
the  iron  the  substance  may  contain  will  exist  in  it  after 
roasting.  No  inconvenience  of  this  nature  presents  itself 
when  the  assay  is  made  at  a  very  high  temperature.  This 
mode  is  the  most  exact  of  all,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

The  assays  of  zinc  at  a  high  temperature  are  made 
exactly  as  those  of  iron.  They  are  made  in  a  charcoal 
crucible,  with  the  addition  of  fixed  fluxes,  suitable  to  effect 
the  fusion  of  the  gangues  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  zinc,  if 
they  be  not  fusible  by  themselves.  The  button  is  weighed  ; 
it  is  a  compound  of  slag  and  grains  of  iron,  which  are 
collected  and  their  weight  ascertained,  and,  by  the  difference, 
that  of  the  slag.  The  weight  of  oxygen  which  the  iron  has 
lost  during  its  reduction  is  then  added  to  it,  and  by  de- 
ducting from  the  substance  the  weight  of  the  button  and 
the  oxygen  so  obtained,  we  have  the  proportion  of  oxide  of 
zinc  reduced  in  the  assay.  On  the  other  hand,  by  deducting 
from  the  weight  of  the  slag  the  weight  of  flux  added,  the 
weight  of  earthy  substances  and  irreducible  oxides  which 
were  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  ascertained. 

These  results  can  be  shown  in  a  tabular  form,  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Let  m  be  the  weight  of  the  crude  ore,  n  the  weight 
of  the  calcined  ore,  r  the  weight  of  the  flux  added,  /  the 
weight  of  the  cast-iron,  8  the  weight  of  the  slag,  o  the 
vreight  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  iron,  calculated  from 
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the  weight  of  metal  produced,  z  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of 
zinc,  then : — 

m  crude  ore=calcined  ore         .        .        .        .    n 

r  fixed  flaxes    ......        .    r 

fi+r 
Gives  metal        .        .   /I  T/xX.i /i.i 
Give.  dag.        .        .    •J^j4'^:}/+«+»      ■ 

Oxide  of  line  n-^-r -/—  b-o 
Flux  added        .        .        .    r 
Earihy  matter  .  «-r 

The  following  is  an  actual  experiment  by  Berthier  :^— 

100  crude  ore=calciiied  ore 88*8 

10  kaolin  (china  claj)  acted  on  by  acids  .        .        .    10*0 
7  marble=lime 4-0 

Gteve  metal    .        .    46-3 1  m  .  ^|  «,  .q  i 

Gave  slag      .        .    16-8  J^^^^;       •    ig.4}  Total    .        .    80-7 

Oxide  of  zino     .    16-6 

Fluxes  added 140 

Earth  J  matters 2*0 

The  above  result  was  confirmed  by  humid  analysis,  show- 
ing at  once  the  exactitude  of  the  process. 

Determination  of  amount  of  Zinc  by  the  Humid  Process^ 
in  Ores  of  the  First  Class. — Dissolve  50  grains  of  the  finely 
pulverised  ore  in  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  allow  to 
cool.  Digest  the  cold  mass  with  a  Uttle  dilute  nitric  acid, 
gently  warming  during  the  digestion,  add  water,  and  then 
filter.  To  the  filtered  solution  add  excess  of  caustic  am- 
monia, gently  warm,  and  filter.  The  excess  of  caustic  am- 
monia dissolves  the  oxide  of  zinc  which  it  at  first  threw 
down,  as  well  as  any  oxide  of  manganese  that  may  be 
present.  This  solution  containing  the  zinc,  and  probably 
manganese,  must  be  separated  fi:om  the  precipitate  produced 
by  the  ammonia  by  filtration,  the  insoluble  matter  in  the 
filter  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  and 
the  washings  so  obtained  added  to  the  first  strong  filtrate. 
If  no  manganese  be  present,  sulphide  of  ammonium  may  be 
now  added  to  the  filtered  liquid  until  it  produces  no  fiirther 
white  precipitate  of  oxide  of  zinc.  The  liquid  and  precipi- 
tate must  now  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for 
about  an  hour,  then  filtered,  and  the  sulphide  of  zinc  on  the 
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'  filter  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  sulphide  of  am- 
monium. After  a  few  washings,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  if  necessary,  the  solution 
filtered.  To  the  filtered  solution  is  added  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  soda :  carbonate  of  zinc  is  thrown  down,  which 
in  its  turn  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  separated 
from  the  filter,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Four-fifths  of  its 
weight  is  metallic  zinc.  If  by  previous  experiment  by 
blowpipe,  or  otherwise,  manganese  were  found  to  be  present, 
the  ammoniacal  solution  containing  the  mixed  oxides  must 
be  thus  treated : — ^Excess  of  acetic  acid  is  to  be  added  to  it, 
and  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  passed  through 
it  until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place ;  by  this  means 
the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  deposited  as  sulphide,  whilst  the 
manganese  remains  mitouched  in  the  liquid.  The  sulphide 
of  zinc  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  &c.,  as  just  described. 

ASSAY  OF  OSES  OF  THE  SECOND   CLASS. 

The  silicates  of  zinc  are  not  reducible  by  charcoal  alone ; 
but  when  in  contact  with  substances  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  combining  with  silica,  they  are  reduced  completely, 
even  at  a  moderate  temperature.  All  the  modes  of  assay 
just  described  for  ores  of  the  first  class  apply  to  those  of  the 
second,  with  the  exception  that  the  flux,  instead  of  being 
merely  reducing,  must  have  a  true  fluxing  property  also : 
lime  or  magnesia  are  good  fluxes. 

Humid  determination  of  Zinc  in  Ores  of  the  Second  Class. 
— Ores  of  this  class  are  best  decomposed  by  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  a  small  admixture  of  nitric  acid.  When 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness,  it  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated 
exactly  as  described  for  Ores  of  the  First  Class. 

ASSAY  OF   ORES  OF  THE  THIRD   CLASS. 

In  order  to  assay  the  substances  containing  sulphur 
which  belong  to  this  class,  they  must  be  roasted,  and  then 
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treated  as  the  ores  of  the  first  and  second  class.  Sulphide 
of  zinc  may  be  roasted  -v^athout  diflSculty ;  and  when  the 
operation  is  made  with  care,  the  roasted  ore  contains  neither 
sulphur  nor  sulphuric  add.  The  only  precaution  necessary 
to  observe  is,  that  the  heat  must  be  carefully  regulated  at 
first,  in  order  to  avoid  fusion  which  might  take  place,  espe- 
cially when  a  certain  amount  of  sulphide  of  iron  is  present. 
Towards  the  end  the  heat  may  be  increased,  to  decompose 
any  sulphate  that  may  be  formed.  Both  a  reducing  and 
fusing  substance  must  be  added  in  this  case,  as  in  the  last, 
in  order  to  determine  the  fusion  of  the  gangue. 

Humid  Determination  of  Zinc  in  Ores  of  the  Third 
Class. — These  ores  are  to  be  finely  pulverised,  treated  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  at  first  with  a  gentle  heat ;  and  lastly, 
boiled  until  the  sulphur  separates  in  bright  yeUow  trans- 
parent globules,  as  described  under  the  Humid  Assay  of 
CJopper  Ores  of  the  Second  Class.  The  solution  so  obtained 
is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  treated  as  described  for  ores  of  the  firSt 
class. 

If  ores  of  this  class,  or  of  either  of  the  two  former,  con- 
tain copper,  they  must  be  thus  treated  : — 

The  ore  is  to  be  decomposed  by  an  appropriate  acid, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
water  added,  and  the  solution  filtered.  A  current  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  is  now  to  be  passed  through  the  solu- 
tion until,  even  after  violent  agitation,  it  smells  strongly  of 
it.  It  is  now  to  be  filtered,  and  the  black  precipitate  on 
the  filter  contains  all  the  copper  as  sulphide  of  copper,  that 
substance,  being  insoluble  in  dilute  acid,  whilst  in  a  solution 
acidulated  with  either  of  the  strong  mineral  acids — as  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric — ^zinc  is  not  at  all  acted  on  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  solution,  now  freed  from 
copper,  is  placed  in  an  evaporating  basin  and  boiled  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  nitric  acid  is  then  added  to 
peroxidise  all  the  iron  present,  and  the  solution  allowed  to 
cool.  When  cold,  the  zinc  is  separated  by  means  of 
ammonia,  and  the  aramonical  solution  treated  as  already 
described. 
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FOURTH   CLASS.      ALLOTS. 

The  alloys  of  zinc  with  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  may  be 
assayed  by  heating  them  to  whiteness  for  about  an  hour  in 
a  charcoal  crucible  with  an  earthy  flux  (silicate  of  lime  is 
the  best),  and  weighing  the  resulting  button  :  the  loss  will 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  zinc  present. 

The  Humid  Determination  of  Zinc  in  Substances  of  the 
Fourth  Class, — ^These  substances  are  treated  precisely  as  de- 
scribed under  the  heads  Humid  Determination  of  Zinc  in 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Classes. 

VOLUMETRIC   DETERMINATION  OP  ZINC. 

Fresenius  *  gives  the  following  methods  for  the  volumetric 
determination  of  zinc. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  volumetric 
determination  of  zinc.  The  most  suitable  method  for  tech- 
nical purposes  f  seems  to  be  that  based  on  the  precipitation 
of  an  ammoniacal  solution  with  standard  sulphide  of  sodium. 

This  method  was  originally  proposed  by  Shaffner :  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  modifications.  After  this 
method,  with  its  modifications,  have  been  detailed,  I  shall 
proceed  to  describe  the  method  of  H.  Schwarz,  and  then 
that  of  Carl  Mohr.  The  two  first  methods  require  the  zinc 
in  ammoniacal  solution,  while  for  the  last  method  an  acetic 
acid  solution  is  employed. 

1.  Method  of  Schaffner,}  modified  bt  C.  KijNZEL,§  as  em- 
ployed IN  THE  Belgian  Zinc-works;  described  bt  G.  6roll.|| 

a.  Solution  of  the  Ore  and  Preparation  of  the  Ammoniacal 

Solution, 

Powder  and  dry  the  ore. 

Take  0*5  grm.  in  the  case  of  rich  ores,  1  grm.  in  the  case 
of  poor  ores,  transfer  to  a  small  flask,  dissolve  in  hydro- 

*  4t]i  English  edition,  p.  663,  published  by  Churchill  and  Sons. 

t  It  is  veiy  eztensiYely  enmloyed  in  zinc  works. 

t  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  73,  410. 

§  Ibid.  8S.  486. 

II  Zeitschnft  f.  anaL  Chem.  1,  21. 
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chloric  acid  with  addition  of  some  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  expel  the  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation,  add  some 
water,  and  then  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter  into  a  beaker, 
and  wash  the  residue  with  lukewarm  water  and  ammonia, 
till  sulphide  of  ammonium  ceases  to  produce  a  white  tur- 
bidity in  the  washings.  The  oxide  of  zinc  remaining  in  the 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  disregarded.  Its  quantity, 
according  to  GroU,  does  not  exceed  0*3 — 0'5  per  cent. 
This  statement  probably  has  reference  only  to  ores  contain- 
ing relatively  little  iron;  where  much  iron  is  present  the 
quantity  of  zinc  left  behind  in  the  precipitate  may  be  not 
inconsiderable.  The  error  thus  arising  may  be  greatly 
diminished  by  dissolving  the  slightly  washed  iron  precipitate 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  excess  of  ammonia.  But 
the  surer  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  add  to  the  original  solu- 
tion— after  evaporating  off  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid 
as  above,  and  allowing  to  cool — dilute  carbonate  of  soda 
nearly  to  neutralisation,  then  to  precipitate  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  with  acetate  of  soda,  boiling  to  filter,  and  wash.  The 
washings,  after  being  concentrated  by  evaporation,  are 
added  to  the  filtrate,  and  the  whole  is  then  mixed  with  am- 
monia, till  the  first-formed  precipitate  is  redissolved. 

If  the  ore  contains  manganese — ^provided  approximate 
results  wiU  suffice — digest  the  solution  of  the  ore  in  acids, 
after  the  addition  of  excess  of  ammonia  and  water,  at 
a  gentle  heat,  for  a  long  time,  and  then  filter  off,  with  the 
iron  precipitate,  the  hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese 
which  has  separated  from  the  action  of  the  air.  The  safer 
course — though  undoubtedly  less  simple — ^is,  after  separating 
the  iron  with  acetate  of  soda,  to  precipitate  the  manganese 
by  passing  chlorine,  or  by  adding  bromine  and  heating. 

If  lead  is  present,  it  is  separated  by  evaporating  the  aqua 
regia  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  taking  up  the  residue 
with  water  and  filtering ;  then  proceed  as  directed.  * 

•  Concerninsr  the  direct  treatment  of  roosted  zinc  ores  with  a  mixture  of 
carbonated  and  caustic  ammonia,  comp.  £.  Schmidt  {Jmtm»  /.  prakL  Chem, 
61,  267).  By  this  treatment  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  was  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  is  dissolved,  whilst  that  combined  with  silicic  acid  is  for  the 
most  part  left  undissolved. 
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6.  Preparation  and  Standardising  of  the  Sulphide  of  Sodium 

Solution. 

The  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  is  prepared  either  by 
dissolving  ciystallised  sulphide  of  sodium  in  water  (about 
100  grm.  to  1,000 — 1,200  water),  or  by  supersaturating 
a  solution  of  soda,  free  from  carbonic  acid,  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  subsequently  heating  the  solution  in  a  flask 
to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Whichever 
way  it  is  prepared,  the  solution  is  afterwards  diluted,  so  that 
1  c.  c.  may  precipitate  about  0-01  grm.  zinc.  Prepare 
a  solution  of  zinc,  by  dissolving  10  grm.  chemically  pure 
zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  44122  grm.  dry  crystallised 
sulphate  of  potash  of  zinc  in  water,  or  68'133  grm.  dry  crys- 
tallised sulphate  of  potash  and  zinc  in  water,  and  making 
the  solution  in  either  case  up  to  1  litre  with  water. 

Each  c.  c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0*01  grm. 
zinc.  Now  measure  off  30 — 50  c.  c.  of  this  zinc  solution 
into  a  beaker,  add  ammonia  till  the  precipitate  is  redissolved, 
and  then  400 — 500  c.  c.  distilled  water.  Eun  in  sulphide 
of  sodium  as  long  as  a  distinct  precipitate  continues  to  be 
formed,  then  stir  briskly,  remove  a  drop  of  the  fluid  on  the 
end  of  a  rod  to  a  porcelain  plate,  spread  it  out  so  that  it 
may  cover  a  somewhat  large  smface,  and  place  in  the  middle 
a  drop  of  pure  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  nickel.  If  the 
edge  of  the  drop  of  nickel  solution  remains  blue  or  green, 
proceed  with  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  testing  from 
time  to  time,  till  at  last  a  blackish  grey  coloration  appeai-s 
siurrounding  the  nickel  solution.  The  reaction  is  now  com- 
pleted, the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  precipitated,  and  a  slight 
excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium  has  been  added.  The  precise 
depth  of  colour  of  the  nickel  must  be  observed  and  re- 
membered, as  it  will  have  to  serve  as  the  stopping  signal  in 
future  experiments.  To  make  sure  that  the  zinc  is  really 
quite  precipitated,  you  may  add  a  few  tenths  of  a  c.  c.  more 
of  the  reagent,  and  test  again ;  of  course  the  colour  of  the 
nickel  drop  must  be  darker.  Note  the  number  of  c.  c.  used, 
and  repeat  the  experiment,  running  in  at  once  the  necessary 
quantity  of  the  reagent  less  1  c.  c,  and  then  adding  0*2  c.  c. 
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at  a  time,  till  the  end  reaction  is  reached.  The  last  experi- 
ment is  considered  the  more  correct  one.  The  sulphide  of 
sodium  solution  must  be  restandardised  before  each  new 
series  of  analyses — that  is,  if  it  is  kept  in  bottles  containing 
air ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  oxygen  is  excluded  by  passing  the 
air  through  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogaUic  acid  previous 
to  its  entering  the  bottle,  the  solution  would  without  doubt 
keep  unaltered. 

c.  Determination  of  the  Zinc  in  the  Solution  of  the  Ore. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  ammoniacal  solution 
prepared  in  a  as  with  the  known  zinc  solution  in  b.  Here 
also  repeat  the  experiment,  the  second  time  running  in  at 
once  the  required  number  of  c.  c,  less  1,  of  sulphide  of 
sodium,  and  then  adding  0*2  c.  c.  at  a  time,  till  the  end-re- 
action makes  its  appearance.  The  second  result  is  considered 
the  true  one.  There  are  three  different  ways  in  which  this 
repetition  of  the  experiment  may  be  made.  You  may  either 
weigh  out  at  the  first  two  portions  of  the  zinc  ore,  or  you 
may  weigh  out  double  the  quantity  required  for  one  experi- 
ment, make  the  ammoniacal  solution  up  to  1  litre,  and  em- 
ploy 4  litre  for  each  experiment,  or  lastly,  having  reached 
the  end-reaction  in  the  first  experiment,  you  may  add  1  c.  c. 
of  the  known  zinc  solution,  which  will  destroy  the  excess  of 
sulphide  of  sodium,  and  then  run  in  sulphide  of  sodium  in 
portions  of  0-2  c.  c.  till  the  end-reaction  is  again  attained. 
Of  course,  in  this  last  process  to  obtain  the  second  result, 
you  deduct  from  the  whole  quantity  of  sulphide  of  sodium 
used  the  amount  of  the  same,  corresponding  to  1  c.  c.  of  the 
zinc  solution. 

If  the  ore  contains  copper,  which  frequently  occurs  in  tlie 
case  of  blendes,  determine  by  a  preliminary  experiment  the 
number  of  c.  c.  of  sulphide  of  sodium  which  are  necessary 
to  precipitate  the  copper,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  zinc- 
analysis  deduct  them.  In  this  case,  let  the  drop  to  be  tested 
with  nickel  solution  pass  through  a  small  filter  on  its  way  to 
the  porcelain  plate,  in  order  to  avoid  the  injurious  influence 
of  the  sulphide  of  copper  on  the  nickel  reaction.     If,  how- 
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ever,  the  copper  amounts  to  more  than  2  per  cent.,  remove 
it  from  the  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  \vith  nitric  acid,  dilute,  treat  with  ammonia, 
and  determine  the  zinc  as  above. 

In  careful  hands  the  error  will,  according  to  C.  Kunzel, 
never  exceed  ^  per  cent. 

(L  Further  Modification  of  the  Process. 

To  ascertain  the  point  when  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  pre- 
cipitated and  the  sulphide  of  sodium  begins  to  predominate, 
Schaffner  *  employed  flocks  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
which  he  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  to  the  ammoniacal  zinc  solution,  and  which 
settled  at  the  bottom  ;  while  Barreswil  f  used  small  pieces 
of  white  porcelain,  which  were  covered  with  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  and  thrown  into  the  ammoniacal  zinc  solution. 
Sulphide  of  sodium  is  added  till  the  flocks  or  the  pieces  of 
porcelain  turn  black.  In  neither  case  is  the  end-reaction  so 
exact  as  with  nickel  solution. 

With  the  help  of  lead-paper,  however,  the  point  may  be 
hit  with  great  precision.  Moisten  a  piece  of  white  filter- 
paper  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  place  it  on  a  layer  of 
blotting-paper,  drop  some  carbonate  of'  ammonia  upon  it,  so 
as  to  form  a  thin  coating  of  carbonate  of  lead,  let  the  blot- 
ting-paper absorb  the  excess  of  moisture,  and  then  spread 
the  lead-paper  on  a  porcelain  plate.  As  soon  as  you  imagine 
the  zinc  to  be  nearly  all  precipitated,  lay  a  small  piece  of 
filter-paper  on  the  lead-paper,  and  then  dip  the  end  of  a 
blunt  glass  rod  in  the  fluid,  and  press  it  somewhat  gently  on 
the  small  piece  of  filter-paper.  When  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  begins  to  be  in  excess,  a  brown  spot  forms  on  the 
lead-paper.  This  lead-paper  appears  to  be  more  sensitive 
than  the  nitroprusside  of  sodium-paper  proposed  by  Carl 
Mohr,J  which,  however,  is  very  serviceable.  Fr.  Mohr§ 
applies  the  lead-reaction  in  another  manner.  He  makes  an 
alkaline  solution  of  lead  by  warming  together  acetate  of  lead, 

•  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  73,  410. 

t  Journ.  depharm.  1857,  431 ;  Polyt  CentralbL  1868,  285. 

t  DiBgler'fl  Polyt  Journ.  148,  116. 

§  Mohr's  Lehrbucli  der  Titrirmethode;  2  Aufl.  377. 
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Eochelle  salt  and  solution  of  soda ;  he  first  places  a  drop  of 
this  on  filter-paper,  and  then  close  by  a  drop  of  the  precipi- 
tated zinc  solution,  so  that  the  circle  fonned  by  the  spread- 
ing of  the  solution  to  be  tested  may  cut  the  circle  of  the  lead 
solution.  As  soon  as  the  sulphide  of  sodium  begins  to  pre- 
dominate, the  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  lead  circle, 
which  lies  in  the  other  circle,  turns  black. 

2.  H.  ScHWARz's  Method.* 

Prepare  an  ammoniacal  solution  as  in  1,  a. 

Heat  gently,  and  mix  with  a  moderate  excess  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  Allow  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  to 
subside,  then  filter,  using  a  tolerably  large  plaited  filter  of 
rapidly  filtering  paper,  moistened  with  boiling  water,  and 
warming  the  fluid  to  accelerate  the  operation,  which  would 
otherwise  require  considerable  time.  Wash  the  precipitate 
with  warm  water  mixed  with  a  httle  ammonia,  until  the  last 
drops  no  longer  blacken  a  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  soda. 

Transfer  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  to  a  beaker,  add  a 
dilute  solution  of  slightly  acidified  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
cover  with  a  close-fitting  glass  plate,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  for  ten  minutes ;  then  heat  gently.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  sulphide  of  zinc  decomposes  completely  with 
the  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  chloride  of  zinc,  protochloride 
of  iron,  and  sulphur  :  Fe^aa-hZn  S=Zn  Cl  +  S+2FeCl 

Now  add  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  gently  until  the  sulphur 
has  agglutinated.  Filter,  wash  the  filter,  and  determine  the 
iron  in  the  fluid  as  protochloride  by  permanganate,f  2  eq. 
iron  correspond  to  1  eq.  zinc.  If  the  quantity  of  sulphide 
of  zinc  is  not  very  great,  the  filter  may  be  broken,  and  the 
sulphide  of  zinc  washed  into  a  fla«k  which  already  contains 
the  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The  great  objection 
to  this  method  lies  in  the  washing  of  the  sulphide  of  zinc, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  long  and  troublesome  opera- 

•  See  his  Anleitung  zn  Maassanalysen,  Nachtrage,  p.  29  (Brunswick).  Com- 
pare also  T.  GeUhom  (Ohem.  Centralbl.  1853,  201),  who  has  made  many 
analyses  by  Schwarz's  method. 

t  Without  doubt  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  might  be  replaced  by  the 
sesc^uisulphate,  by  which  means  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  would  be 
avoided, 
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tion.  A  possible  loss  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  mixing 
the  sulphide  of  zinc  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  may  be  pre- 
vented by  conducting  the  decomposition  in  a  flask,  connected 
with  a  U-tube  containing  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

3.  Carl  Mohr's  Method.* 

This  method  is  based  upon  the.  following  considera- 
tions : — 

I.  If  a  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  red- 
dish yellow  precipitate  of  ferricyanide  of  zinc  Zn,  (Cy«Fei). 

n.  If  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  now  added  in  ex- 
cess, we  have  this  decomposition : — 2[Zn2  (CyeFe2)]H-2KI+ 
2(A,  H0)=3[Zn,  (Cy3Fe)]  +  2(KO,A)+H^Cy,Fe)  +  2L 

III.  1  eq.  liberated  iodine  corresponds,  accordingly,  to 
3  eq.  zinc. 

IV.  If  iodide  of  potassium  is  made  to  act  upon  ferricyanide 
of  zinc  in  a  neutral  fluid  the  liberated  iodine  acts  upon  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  present  in  that  case,  which  leads 
to  the  formation  of  a  little  ferricyanide  of  potassium ;  the 
remaining  free  iodine,  therefore,  will  not  indicate,  with 
accuracy,  the  quantity  of  zinc  present.  But  whereas  the 
reaction  actually  takes  place  in  acid  solution  of  acetate  of 
zinc,  as  above  directed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  acetate  of 
poU>«a  .od  free  hydn>ferrocyLc  ^  ^  formed ;  .nd  ■« 
iodine  exercises  no  appreciable  action  upon  the  latter  sub- 
stance, the  iodine  liberated  in  the  process  indicates,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  the  amount  of  zinc  present. 

The  process  is  as  follows  : — 

Treat  the  ore  with  aqua  regia,  as  in  1,  a,  and  drive  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  acid  ;  nearly  neutralise  with  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  add  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  boil,  filter,  and 
wash  with  boiling  water  mixed  with  a  little  acetate  of  soda. 
The  solution  is  iron-free  ;  it  contains  the  whole  of  the  zinc, 
but,  in  presence  of  manganese,  also  the  whole  of  the  latter 

♦  Dingrlar'a  Polyt  Journ,  148, 115. 
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metal.  Hence  the  process  is  not  applicable  in  the  presence 
of  manganese. 

Mix  the  solution  of  zinc,  preptoed  as  directed,  with  feni- 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  slight  excess,  i.e.  until  a  sample  of 
the  clear  supernatant  fluid  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  a 
salt  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Then  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  The  fluid  acquires  a  brown  colour,  in 
consequence  of  the  liberation  of  iodine  ;  the  white  precipi- 
tate of  ferrocyanide  of  zinc  is  suspended  in  the  brown  fluid. 

Determine  now  the  free  iodine  by  means  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  and  calculate  3  eq.  zinc  for  each  eq.  iodine.  The 
results  obtained  by  C.  Mohr  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
method  can  be  employed  only  if  the  acetic  acid  solution  con- 
tains no  other  heavy  metal  besides  zinc,  and,  more  particu- 
larly, no  manganese. 

BLOWPIPE  BEACnONS  OP  ZINC. 

Znrc  Blevbe,  Black  Jack,  Stjifhide  oi*  Znrc. — Alone, 
decrepitates  violently.  Suffers  no  remarkable  change  on 
ignition ;  does  not  fuse,  and  gives  off*  but  a  very  sHght 
odour  of  sulphurous  acid,  being  very  difficult  to  roast. 

On  charcoal,  an  annular  deposit  of  oxide  of  zinc  is 
formed  when  heated  violently  in  the  outer  flame. 

Soda  attacks  it  feebly  ;  but  the  zinc  is  reduced  in  a  good 
fire,  with  the  deposition  of  oxide  of  zinc  on  the  charcoal. 

Cabbokate  of  Znrc,  Calahibe. — Alone,  gives  off*  no  water^ 
but  becomes  a  white  enamel,  which  behavesr  like  oxide  of 
zinc. 

OxiBE  OP  Znrc. — Alone,  becomes  deep  yellow  when  heated. 
This  assay  must  be  made  by  daylight.  It  reassumes  its 
white  colour  on  cooling.  It  does  not  fuse,  but  gives  off*  a 
vivid  light  during  incandescence.  It  is  gradually  evaporated 
in  the  reducing  flame,  during  the  continuance  of  which  a 
yeUow  ring  is  deposited  on  the  charcoal,  which  becomes 
white  on  cooling. 

With  borax  it  fuses  readily,  and  gives  a  transparent  glass, 
which,  with  a  large  proportion  of  oxide,  becomes  milky  by 
flaming.     It  assumes  an  enamel-white  appearance  on  cool- 
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ing.  In  the  reducing  flame  the  metal  siibHmes,  and  covers 
the  charcoal  with  a  white  film. 

With  microcosmic  salt  it  behaves  as  with  borax,  except 
that  the  metal  sublimes  less  readily  with  the  first  than  the 
second. 

Soda  does  not  dissolve  it ;  but  acted  on  by  this  reagent 
on  charcoal,  it  is  reduced,  and  covers  the  charcoal  with  a 
coating  of  oxide. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


ASSAl    OF   HEBCUBT. 


Mercuby  is  found  in  the  native  or  metallic  state,  and  as  sul- 
phide or  cinnabar : — 

Native  mercury,  Hg. 

Sulphide  of  mercury,  cinnabar,  Hg*S. 

Bituminous  sulphide  of  mercury. 

There  are  other  minerals  of  mercury  met  with,  but 
hitherto  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  for  the 
metal.     They  are : — 

Zinciferous  subsulphide  of  mercury. 

Zinciferous  sulphide  of  mercury. 

Selenide  of  mercury. 

Subchloride  of  mercury. 

Iodide  of  mercury. 

Silver  amalgam  (see  Silver). 

Assay  of  Mercurial  Ores. — ^The  determination  of  mercury 
is  always  made  by  distillation.  In  case  the  mercury,  is 
present  in  the  form  of  native  mercury,  or  oxide  of  mercury, 
it  is  distilled  without  any  addition.  The  ore  (say  from  500 
to  1,000  grains)  is  placed  in  an  iron  or  earthenware  retort, 
which  is  set  over  a  suitable  fire,  and  the  heat  raised  gradu- 
ally, and  kept  up,  until  the  whole  of  the  mercury  has  passed 
over.  The  mercury  which  passes  over  is  collected  either  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  or  a  receiver  fitted  for  that  purpose — 
such  as  a  glass  flask  kept  cool  by  affusion  with  water. 
When  but  a  small  quantity  is  operated  upon  (say  150  to  200 
grains),  it  is  most  convenient  to  use  a  glass  retort,  or  bent 
tube  retort,  heating  it  gradually  over  a  charcoal  fire,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  upper  part  so  hot,  that  no  metallic  mercury 
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may  adhere  to  it.     It  must  be  heated  nearly  to  the  melting 
point  of  the  glass,  and  until  all  the  mercury  has  come  over. 

When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  neck  is  cut  off, 
weighed,  the  mercury  detached,  and  weighed  again:  the 
loss  of  weight  is  the  amount  of  mercury.  Or  the  metal  may 
be  detached  by  means  of  a  feather,  and  allowed  to  fall  into 
a  basin  of  water,  which,  if  heated  for  a  few  seconds,  will 
cause  the  mercury  to  collect  into  one  globule :  the  water 
may  be  decanted,  and  the  mercury  dried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  weighed. 

The  mercury  wholly  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
under  the  form  of  a  metallic  dew.  Some  may  by  chance 
pass  off ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence,  the 
beak  of  the  retort  is  plunged  into  water,  or  a  small  dossil 
of  linen,  moistened  with  water,  introduced  into  the  neck, 
the  end  of  which  is  plunged  into  water,  by  which  means 
the  neck  of  the  retort  is  kept  constantly  cool,  and  the  mer~ 
cury  is  found  deposited  on  the  linen,  from  which  it  may  be 
detached  by  shaking  in  water. 

When  large  quantities  of  substances  containing  mercury 
are  operated  upon,  it  is  necessary  to  heat  very  strongly 
towards  the  end,  in  order  that  the  centre  of  the  mass  may 
receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  effect  its  decomposition. 
Naked  glass  retorts  cannot  be  used  ;  and  either  coated  glass 
or  porcelain  retorts  must  be  employed.  In  the  large  way,  as 
in  the  distillation  of  amalgams,  &c.,  cast-iron  retorts  are  used. 

As  before  stated,  all  substances  containing  mercury,  either 
in  its  metallic  state  or  as  oxide,  are  distilled  without  addition, 
but  with  the  others  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  reagent, 
which  will  separate  and  retain  the  sulphur,  selenium,  &c. ; 
which  reagent  may  be  a  metal,  as  iron,  copper,  or  tin  ;  or 
black  flux,  or  a  mixture  of  quick-lime  and  charcoal :  iron 
filings  are  most  often  used.  For  cinnabar  about  50  per 
cent,  of  iron  filings  is  required,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of 
it  being  sublimed  ;  the  true  quantity  required  is  only  about 
24  per  cent.,  but  an  excess  is  necessary,  in  order,  as  before 
stated,  to  prevent  loss :  50  per  cent  of  iron  filings  may  be 
employed  for  the  selenides,  &c.  When  black  flux  is 
used,  from  about  50  to  70  per  cent,  is  employed.     Caustic 
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lime  may  be  employed  in  the  proportion  of  30  per  cent 
mixed  with  30  per  cent,  its  weight  of  charcoal.  After  the 
ore  to  be  assayed  is  carefully  mixed  with  any  of  the  above 
fluxes,  it  is  always  advisable  to  cover  it,  when  in  the  retort, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  the  flux  employed,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  any  loss. 

Berthier,  who  experimented  with  an  ore  containing  arsenic, 
realgar,  &c.,  and  cinnabar  from  Huanca-V^lica,  in  Peru, 
foimd,  after  manifoldly  varied  fruitless  experiments,  the 
following  method  best  adapted  to  its  examination  for  mer- 
cury:— 

The  ore  was  heated  in  a  retort  with  four  to  five  times  its 
weight  of  litharge-  From  the  litharge,  the  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  &c.,  a  fusible  slaggy  mass  was  formed  while  the 
cinnabar  was  decomposed  into  sulphurous  acid  and  metallic 
mercury.  The  mercury  volatilised  completely  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  collected  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  of  the  retort 
and  in  the  receiver.  The  single  precaution  which  must  be 
observed  for  the  success  of  the  assay,  consists  in  only  gradu- 
ally and  moderately  heating  the  clay  or  glass  retort,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  perforated  by  the  corroding 
effect  of  the  litharge  before  the  operation  is  ended. 

If  the  assay  sample  is  extremely  poor  in  mercury,  the 
ordinary  assay  method  becomes  somewhat  inconvenient  and 
uncertain,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  which  must 
then  be  subjected  to  distillation  in  the  assay.  For  this  case 
Berthier  found  it  more  appropriate  to  digest  the  assay 
sample  with  aqua  regia,  wash  it  thoroughly,  evaporate  the 
whole  mass  of  fluid  to  dryness,  and  then  treat  the  dry  mass, 
which  contains  all  the  mercury  as  chloride,  further  in  the 
dry  way.  He  found  that  if  chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive 
sublimate)  is  heated  with  litharge,  it  volatilises  without 
undergoing  any  change.  If,  besides  the  litharge,  coal-dust 
is  also  added,  or  if  instead  of  it  metallic  lead  is  used  in  great 
excess,  the  chloride  is  reduced  to  subchloride,  which  volati- 
lises, but  not  the  smallest  drop  of  mercury  is  thus  produced. 
The  best  reducing  agent  for  the  chloride  of  mercury  con- 
tained in  the  dry  mass,  is  black  flux,  of  which  three  parts 
by  weight  are  used.     Since  the  mass  to  be  subjected  to 
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distillation  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  treatment 
with  aqua  regia,  and  the  subsequent  evaporation,  and  no 
high  heat  is  now  required  for  the  decomposition,  the  dis- 
tillation may  be  performed  in  a  glass  retort  When  the 
gangue  in  the  poor  ore  is  carbonate  of  lime,  all  the  lime 
is  dissolved  out,  before  the  treatment  with  aqua  regia, 
by  moderately  strong  acetic  acid. 

By  this  method  the  smallest  trace  of  mercury  in  an  ore 
or  amalgamation  product  can  be  shown  and  determined  by 
its  weight. 

Assay  for  the  Amount  of  Cinnabar  in  an  Ore. — The  ore 
to  be  assayed  is  distilled,  without  addition,  in  a  glass  retort, 
and  the  sublimed  cinnabar  collected  and  weighed.  The 
ores  containing  mercury  combined  with  sulphur  are  often 
mixed  with  bituminous  matters  and  carbonate  of  lime :  then, 
when  an  assay  is  to  be  made  for  cinnabar,  it  often  happens 
that  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed,  either  by  the  carbon 
present,  or  by  the -aid  of  the  bituminous  matter  and  lime, 
and  a  little  metallic  mercury  is  driven  off  with  the  cinnabar. 
In  this  case,  having  weighed  the  mixture  of  cinnabar  and 
mercury,  the  mixture  is  treated  by  nitric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves only  the  latter,  and  pure  cinnabar  remains,  whose 
weight  is  taken,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  dissolved  as- 
certained by  the  difference ;  and  from  that  the  quantity  of 
cinnabar  calculated  which  that  quantity  of  mercury  would 
yield.  Eveiy  86  parts  of  mercury  furnish  about  100  of 
cinnabar. 

If  the  gangue  of  the  ore  be  fixed  in  the  fire,  the  assay 
may  be  made  by  mere  calcination,  and  the  loss  of  weight  will 
correspond  either  to  the  ttietallic  mercury,  oxide,  or  sul- 
phide it  may  contain. 


VOLUMETRIC   ESTIMATION   OF  MERCURY. 

The  process  we  have  found  most  trustworthy  is  that  of 
M.  J.  Personne,  described  in  the  'Comptes  Rendus,*  Ivi.  63, 
as  follows.     The  author  says  : — 

*  Two  methods  have  hitherto  been  used  for  the  estimation 
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of  mercury,  the  wet  and  the  dry  way— one  for  solid  com- 
pounds, the  other  for  mercurial  solutions.  In  the  wet  way 
it  is  estimated  in  the  statue  of  protochloride,  or,  better  still, 
as  metallic  mercury  by  means  of  appropriate  reducers,  or  as 
a  sulphide.  This  method,  which  necessarily  occupies  a  long 
time,  is  not  always  so  exact  as  might  be  desired.  The  dry 
way,  though  more  easily  executed,  and  giving  more  exact 
results,  still  requires  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  applies 
but  indirectly  to  the  estimation,  of  a  mercurial  solution, 
which  renders  it  almost  useless  in  this  instance.  Being 
under  the  necessity  of  estimating  a  number  of  mercurial 
solutions  by  a  certain  time,  I  was  compelled  to  find  some 
more  certain  and  rapid  means  of  estimation  than  either  of 
those  I  have  enumerated.  The  following  is  the  result  of  my 
investigations. 

'  The  process  at  which  I  have  arrived,  after  many  fruitless 
attempts,  is  foimded  on  a  well-known  fact — that  a  combina- 
tion of  iodide  of  mercury  with  iodide  of  potassium,  form- 
ing the  double  iodide  of  Polydore  Boulay,  HgI,KI,  gives  a 
colourless  solution.  Thus,  two  solutions  in  equal  quantities, 
one  containing  one  equivalent  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  the 
other  two  equivalents  of  iodide  of  potassium,  being  mixed, 
by  pouring  the  mercurial  solution  into  that  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  iodide  of  mercury  will  be  produced  by  the 
contact  of  the  two  solutions,  which  dissolves  in  proportion 
to  its  formation,  until  the  mercurial  solution  added  is  equal 
in  volume  to  that  of  the  alkaline  iodide  used,  according  to 
the  following  equation  : — 

HgCl+  2KI= HgI,KI+KCl. 

The  slightest  excess  of  bichloride  causes  the  formation  of  a 
persistent  red  precipitate,  giving  the  liquid  a  very  percep- 
tible red  tint  even  by  artificial  light.  This  coloration,  which 
indicates  that  the  saturation  is  complete,  gives  to  this  mode 
of  estimation  a  precision  and  nicety  quite  as  great  as  that 
of  litmus  used  to  ascertain  the  saturation  of  an  acid  by  a 
base.  The  mercurial  solution  must  always  be  poured  into 
the  alkaline  iodide,  not  the  alkaline  iodide  into  the  mercu- 
rial solution ;  otherwise,  though  the  last  reaction  may  be  the 
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same,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  results,  because  the 
iodide  of  mercury  produced,  not  being  brought  simul- 
taneously with  its  formation  (in  a  nascent  state)  into  contact 
with  the  alkaline  iodide  with  which  it  is  to  combine,  be- 
comes sufficiently  cohesive  to  dissolve  but  slowly  in  the 
iodide  of  potassium.  Thus,  in  operating  with  the  same 
liquids,  the  quantity  of  alkaline  iodide  which  must  be  added 
to  dissolve  the  iodide  of  merciuy  precipitated  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  time  employed  in  effecting  the  estimation, 
and  that  in  considerable  proportions.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  through  operating  in  this  way  that  iodide  of  potassium 
has  hitherto  been  rejected  as  a  medium  for  the  exact  es- 
timation of  mercury. 

'  Two  normal  liquids  are  necessary  to  effect  this  estima* 
tion. 

'  1.  Normal  Standard  Solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium, — 
Obtained  by  dissolving  33-20  gr.  of  pure  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  water  enough  to  make  1  litre  of  solution.  ]0 
cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution  represent  01  of  metallic 
mercury. 

*  2.  Normal  Standard  Solution  of  Bichloride  of  Mercury. — 
Prepared  by  dissolving  13*55  gr.  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
in  water  so  as  to  make  1  litre  of  solution.  The  solution  of 
mercurial  salt  is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  5  equivalents, 
or  30  grammes,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  has  no  influ- 
ence on  the  reaction,  like  all  neutral  alkaline  salts ;  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  this  solution  also  represent  0*1  of  mercury. 
Of  these  10  centimetres,  divided  into  100  parts,  each  division 
represents  0*001  of  mercury.  This  mercurial  solution  serves 
to  test  the  purity  of  the  alkaline  iodide  solution  or  to  give 
the  standard  of  an  unknown  solution. 

*  Liquids  ten  times  more  diluted  may  be  prepared  without 
injitfing  the  nicety  of  the  reaction  or  the  exactness  of  the 
results  ;  fractions  of  a  milligramme  may  thus  be  estimated, 

*The  estimation  is  effected  in  the  following  manner: — 
10  cubic  centimetres  of  a  normal  solution  of  iodide  being 
measured  into  a  small  saturating  vessel,  pour  into  it,  con- 
stantly shaking  the  vessel,  the  solution  of  bichloride, 
measured  in  Gay-Lussac's  burette.     If  the  two  liquids  are 
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pure,  it  will  require  exactly  100  divisions  of  the  burette 
before  the  light  red  tint  appears  in  the  saturated  liquid  to 
indicate  the  close  of  the  operation.  When  the  mercurial 
solution  is  weak  a  proportionally  larger  quantity  must  be 
added  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  too  strong,  less  must  be 
added.  As  will  be  perceived,  this  is  veiy  similar  to  the 
chlorometric  process. 

'  This  new  method  of  estimating  mercury  being  applicable 
only  to  bichloride,  it  became  desirable  to  extend  its  apphca- 
tion  to  a  greater  number  of  mercurial  compounds,  if  not  to 
all.  This  side  of  the  question  presented  difficulties  not 
easily  resolved  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  was,  in  fact, 
necessary  to  transform  all  the  mercurial  compounds  into  a 
perfectly  neutral  solution  of  bichloride.  I  was  obliged  to 
set  aside  successively  the  use  of  aqua  regia,  and  even  of 
hypochlorous  acid.  The  great  volatility  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  even  in  a  boiling  solution,  caused  too  great  a  loss. 
M.  Eivot's  process — that  is  to  say,  the  action  of  chlorine  in 
a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda — is  perfectly  success- 
ful. Take,  for  instance,  the  estimation  of  mercury  in  cinna- 
bar. Eeduce  one  gramme  of  cinnabar  to  a  fine  powder. 
Weigh  it  on  paper,  and  introduce  it  into  a  matrass.  Pour 
into  the  matrass  20  cubic  centimetres  of  a  caustic  soda 
solution,  with  which  mix  the  paper  and  its  contents  by 
quickly  shaking;  then  send  a  current  of  chlorine,  which 
need  not  be  washed,  into  the  liquid.  The  action  of  the 
chlorine  produces  a  slight  heat,  which  is  gradually  brought 
to  boiling-point,  by  which  time  all  the  matter  will  have 
disappeared.  To  ensure  success,  the  temperature  must  be 
carefiiUy  managed  at  the  commencement.  ,  If  it  is  raised 
too  quickly,  part  of  the  matter  remains  undissolved.  The 
solution  being  complete  and  saturated  with  chlorine,  it  is 
kept  boiling  long  enough  to  expel  all  the  excess  of  chlorine. 
The  boiling  may  be  prolonged  without  incurring  any  loss 
of  bichloride,  which  is  not  volatile  in  presence  of  alkaline 
chloride.  The  solution  when  cooled  is  poured  into  a  gradu- 
ated tube.  The  matrass  as  well  as  the  tube  for  conducting 
the  chlorine  are  washed  two  or  three  times  with  water,  and 
the  washing  added  to  the  original  liquid^  so  as  to  form  100 
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cubic  centimetres  of  solution.  I  effected  the  estimation 
with  the  standard  solution  of  iodide,  of  which  10  centimetres 
represent  I'O  of  mercury.  To  saturate  these  10  centimetres 
it  required  115  divisions  of  the  chloromercurial  solution. 
These  115  divisions  contain  then  O'lO  of  mercury.  Now, 
as  all  the  mercury  contained  in  the  analysed  cinnabar  is 
spread  through  the  10,000  divisions  of  solution,  we  have 
the  quantity  of  mercury  found  by  the  experiment  by  means 
of  a  simple  proportion.' 

BLOWPIPE  REACTIONS  OF  MEBCURT. 

Mercubt. — The  compounds  of  mercury  are  all  volatile, 
and  cannot,  in  consequence,  be  distinguished  by  their  re- 
action with  any  of  the  fluxes.  Substances  containing  mercury 
are  assayed  by  being  mixed  with  a  little  tin,  iron  filings,  or 
oxide  of  lead,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  redness  in  the 
closed  tube  or  matrass.  In  this  operation  the  mercury  is 
reduced,  and  collects  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  tube  as  a 
greyish  powder,  which  being  brought  together  by  the  end 
of  a  feather,  collects  as  metallic  globules.  When  the  quantity 
is  very  small,  the  globules  may  be  distinguished  by  aid  of 
the  microscope. 

ORES  OF  MERCURY. 

CnTKABAR)  Sulphide  op  Mercurt. — Aloney  on  charcoal,  it 
volatilises  without  residue,  giving  off  an  odour  of  sulphurous 
acid.  In  the  matrass  it  sublimes,  giving  a  blackish  subli- 
mate. In  the  open  tube,  it  gives,  by  roasting,  mercury  and 
sublimed  cinnabar.  In  the  matrass,  with  soda,  globules  of 
mercury  are  obtained. 

Chloride  op  Mercury,  Horh  Mercury. — On  charcoal,  vola- 
tilises without  residue.  In  the  matrass,  gives  a  white  subli- 
mate. With  soda,  in  the  matrass,  gives  much  mercury  in 
globules. 

With  microcosmic  salt,  fused  on  the  brass  wire,  it  commu- 
nicates a  fine  azure  blue  colour  to  the  flame,  indicative  of 
chlorine. 
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CHAPTEE   XV. 

ASSAY   OF  SILVEK. 

All  argentiferoufl  substances  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
as  follows : — 

Class  I. — All  minerals  containing  silver, 

Silver  glance  (AgS)  containing  87  per  cent,  of  Ag. 
Brittle  silver  ore  (GAgSjSbSs)  containing  70,4  per  cent  of  Ag. 
Light  red  silver  ore  (SAgSjAsS^)  containing  65,4  per  cent,  of  Ag. 
Dark  red  silver  ore  (SAgS^SbSs)  containing  59  per  cent,  of  Ag. 
Light  and  dark  fahlerz  (argentiferous  grey  copper  ore),  containing 

from  5,7  to  18-31'8  per  cent,  of  Ag. 
Argentiferous  sulphide  of  copper  (CujSyAgS)  containing  58   per 

cent,  of  Ag. 
Polybasite  (9(CujS,AgS)  +  (SbS8,AsS8))  containing  72-94  per  cent, 

ofAg. 
Slags. 

Cupel  bottoms. 

Droas.  *    " 

Litharge,  etc. 

Class  IL — Metallic  silver  and  alloys,  either  native  or 
otherwise. 

General  Observations  on  the  Assay  of  Ores  and  Svbstances 

of  Class  No.  1. 

In  order  to  separate  silver  from  this  class  of  substances,  an 
alloy  of  the  precious  metal  with  lead  must  be  formed.  The 
different  methods  by  which  this  object  can  be  obtained  are 
the  following  :  firstly,  fusion  with  a  reducing  flux  ;  secondly, 
fusion  with  oxidising  reagents  ;  thirdly,  scorification. 

All  substances  containing  lead  in  the  state  of  oxide,  such 
as  carbonates,  phosphates,  &c.,  are  fused  directly  with  a 
reducing  flux,  as  also  are  slags,  old  cupels,  litharge,  &c.  All 
pluinbiferous  sulphides,  &c.,  containing  silver,  are  assayed 
as  for  lead  by  the  processes  already  pointed  out,  taking  care 
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to  follow  the  method  which  gives  the  largest  proportion  of 
lead. 

All  argentiferous  minerals  containing  copper  may  be 
assayed  as  copper  ores ;  because  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silver 
can  be  cupelled  by  means  of  lead. 

In  making  assays  of  silver  with  lead  or  copper,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  commence  the  operation  by  roasting 
the  ore;  under  other  circumstances,  also,  argentiferous 
matters  are  roasted. 

There  is  nothing  very  particular  to  be  observed  in  this 
roasting ;  the  temperature  alone  requires  attention  by 
managing  well  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  in 
order  to  avoid  softening,  and  especially  to  avoid  a  very 
rapid  disengagement  of  arsenical  vapours,  because  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  silver  may  be  lost  by  that  means. 

All  substances  which  contain  reducible  oxides  are  fused 
with  a  reducing  ilux,  as  also  those  from  whidi  charcoal 
separates  metals  which  alloy  with  lead,  or  metals  which  do 
not  hinder  the  process  of  cupellation  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
add  to  the  reducing  flux  a  certain  proportion  of  litharge,  in 
order  to  produce  metallic  lead,  with  which  the  silver  may 
alloy.  A  mixture  of  metaUic  lead  and  any  suitable  flux  may 
be  substituted  for  that  of  litharge  and  a  reducing  flux  ;  but 
the  latter  is  preferable,  because  the  lead  produced  is 
uniformly  diflused  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  flux,  &c., 
not^  allowing  a  particle  of  silver  to  escape  its  action. 

he  reducing  agent  employed  in  nearly  all  assays  is 
charcoal  either  in  its  ordinary  state,  or  as  it  is  found  in 
black  flux.  Starch  and  other  analogous  substances  may  be, 
as  before  mentioned,  substituted  for  it :  crude  argol  is,  how- 
ever, the  best  reducing  agent.  The  portion  employed  must 
be  varied  according  to  circumstances,  so  that  the  silver-lead 
produced  be  not  too  rich,  or  that  too  greats  proportion  of 
lead  be  reduced.  If  the  silver-lead  be  too  rich,  much  of 
the  precious  metal  may  be  lost  in  the  slag,  and  if  too  great 
a  quantity  of  lead  be  produced,  sUver  is  again  lost,  owing  to 
the  long  exposure  to  the  fire  during  cupellation ;  and  indeed 
this  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  loss,  for  more  is  lost  in  this 
manner  than  by  having  too  little  lead  produced.    In  order  to 
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know  the  right  proportions,  the  following  data  will  serve  as 
a  guide : — 1  part  of  charcoal  reduces  about  30  parts  of  lead 
from  litharge,  and  1  part  of  black  flux  reduces  about  1  part 
of  lead. 

The  fluxes  employed  in  this  kind  of  assay  are  lithai^e, 
black  flux,  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  borax.  Litharge 
is  an  exceedingly  convenient  flux,  because  it  occupies  very 
little  room,  and  fuses  without  bubbling,  producing  very 
liquid  scoriae  with  nearly  every  substance.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  nearly  all  argillaceous,  stony,  and  ferruginous 
substances  fiise  very  well  with  from  8  to  12  or  more  parts 
of  litharge.  K  from  ^  to  1  part  of  black  flux,  or  T^^^th  to 
5^3-th  of  charcoal,  be  added  to  1  of  ore,  from  ^  a  part  to  1 
part  of  silver-lead  will  be  produced. 

Black  flux  is  employed  in  the  fusion  of  all  substances 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  alumina,  or  in  which  lime 
is  the  predominant  substance :  from  2  to  3  parts  of  this  flux 
generally  suflSce  :  1  port  of  litharge  is  added  to  the  assay, 
which  is  wholly  reduced,  producing  nothing  but  lead. 

The  carbonates  of  potash  or  soda  produce  exactly  the 
same  eflects  as  the  alkali  of  the  black  flux.  A  certain 
quantity  of  charcoal  must,  in  this  case,  be  added  to  the  assay. 

Schlutter  fuses  the  poor  refuse  of  goldsmith's  workshops, 
mixtures  of  fragments  of  crucibles,  glass,  &c.,  with  2  parts 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  when  they  are  very  earthy,  and  with 
1  part  only,  when  they  contain  much  glass,  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  mixture,  a  little  litharge  and  granulated 
lead. 

Borax  has,  like  litharge,  the  advantage  of  being  an 
universal  flux ;  it  is  useful  especially  for  the  fusion  of  sub- 
stances containing  much  lime ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  take 
great  care  in  the  assay,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  which  its 
boiling  up  might  occasion.  This  only  applies,  however,  to 
its  use  in  its  ordinary  state ;  if  previously  fused,  that  is,  used 
as  glass  of  borax,  no  particular  care  need  be  taken. 

FUSION  wrra  oxidising  reagents. 

Litharge. — The  oxidising  agents  employed  in  the  assay  of 
argentiferous  substances  are  litharge  and  nitre.     Litharge 
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attacks  all  the  sulphides,  ai^senio-sulphides,  &c.,  and  oxidises 
nearly  all  the  elements,  excepting  silver,  when  employed  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  a  quantity  of  lead  equivalent  to  the 
oxidisable  matters  present  is  reduced,  so  that  there  results 
from  the  assay  a  slag  containing  an  excess  of  oxide  of  lead, 
and  an  alloy  of  lead  and  silver,  very  little  contaminated  with 
foreign  metals,  if  no  copper  be  present,  and  which  can  be 
submitted  directly  to  cupellation.  This  method  of  assay  is 
exceedingly  convenient  and  quick. 

The  pulverised  mineral  is  well  mixed  with  litharge,  and 
the  mixture  placed  in  a  crucible,  which  may  be  very  nearly 
filled,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  boiling  up  when  the  pot  and 
its  contents  are  submitted  to  the  fire.  A  thin  layer  of  pure 
litharge  is  placed  above  the  mixture,  the  whole  is  then  heated 
rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  the  litharge,  &c.,  is  completely  fused, 
the  crucible  is  taken  from  the  fire.  It  is  inconvenient  to  heat 
it  for  any  length  of  time,  on  account  of  the  corrosive  action 
litharge  has  on  the  substance  of  the  crucible,  which  it  rapidly 
destroys. 

The  proportion  of  litharge  which  must  be  employed 
depends  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  oxidisable  matters 
present  in  the  ore.  It  ought  in  general  to  be  very  great, 
because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  no  sulphurous  matters 
be  present,  so  that  the  slag  may  not  contain  the  least  trace 
of  silver.  But  it  is  known  how  much  litharge  is  required  to 
decompose  the  metallic  sulphides.  Pyrites  requires  about 
50  parts ;  mispickel,  blende,  sulphide  of  antimony,  copper 
pyrites,  grey  cobalt,  and  grey  copper,  require  from  about 
twenty-five  to  about  forty  times  their  weight.  For  sulphide 
of  bismuth  10  are  sufficient,  and  for  galena  or  sulphide  of 
silver  but  4  or  5  parts  need  be  employed.  The  proportion 
oi  litharge  wiU  not  be  so  great  for  a  mineral  containing 
much  stony  gangue  as  for  one  entirely  metallic.  Experiment 
has  proved,  that  the  assay  of  rough  schlichs,  such  as  those 
treated  in  the  large  way  by  amalgamation,  can  be  made  very 
exactly  with  from  10  to  12  parts  of  litharge. 

Alloys  of  silver  with  the  very  oxidisable  metals  can  be 
assayed  by  means  of  litharge,  such  as  those  of  iron,  antimony, 
tin,  zinc,  &c. ;  but  in  order  to  have  a  successfrd  result  the 
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alloys  should  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  so 
that  they  must  be  at  least  granulated ;  and  it  is  very  often 
necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  several  times  on  the  fresh 
alloy  of  lead  produced. 

The  method  of  assay  just  pointed  out  is  inconvenient,  on 
account  of  the  large  quantity  of  lead  it  produces ;  pyrites 
giving  8.^  parts,  copper  pyrites  and  blende  7  parts,  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  grey  copper  about  6  parts,  &c.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  part  of  the  oxidation  can  be 
performed  by  means  of  nitre.  Nitre  alone,  employed  in 
excess,  oxidises  all  metallic  and  combustible  substances  found 
"with  silver,  and  even,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  portion 
of  the  silver  itself ;  but  when  the  proportion  is  insufficient  to 
oxidise  the  whole,  and  when  the  mixture  contains  at  the 
same  time  litharge,  after  the  nitre  has  produced  its  action, 
the  litharge  acts  in  its  turn  on  the  remainder  of  the  oxidi- 
sable  substances,  and  the  resulting  lead  carries  down  the 
silver  set  free.  So  that,  by  employing  suitable  proportions 
of  nitre  and  litharge,  all  the  silver  contained  in  oxidisable 
minerals  may  be  extracted,  and  any  quantity  of  lead  required 
may  be  thus  alloyed  with  it. 

As  to  the  requisite  proportion  of  nitre,  it  can  be  come  at 
by  practice,  aided  by  the  following  data.  It  requires  about 
2.^  parts  of  nitre  to  completely  oxidise  iron  pyrites,  1^  for 
sulphide  of  antimony,  and  §  for  galena. 

This  determination  can  be  ascertained  at  once  as  foUows  : 
fuse  1  part  of  the  mineral  with  30  of  litharge,  and  weigh 
the  resulting  button  of  lead ;  and  having  fixed  upon  the 
quantity  of  lead  necessary  to  carry  on  the  cupellation  pro- 
perly, deduct  it  from  the  whole  weight  of  the  button,  and 
the  dijflference  will  be  the  amount  of  lead  necessary  to  leave 
the  slag  in  the  state  of  oxide ;  and  as  it  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  that  1  part  of  lead  requires  -25  to  '30  of 
nitre,  that  is,  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  quantity  necessary  to  be  added. 

When  the  ore  contains  sulphur,  the  latter  forms  with  the 
nitre  sulphate  of  potash,  which  swims  on  the  slag  without 
combining  with  it. 

The  assay  of  silver  ores  by  means  of  nitre  is  advantageous 
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and  useful  in  a  variety  of  cases.  If  we  wish  to  determine, 
for  example,  very  exactly  the  percentage  of  silver  in  a  poor 
galena,  a  large  quantity,  say  ^  of  a  pound,  must  be  fused 
with  about  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitre,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  better  still,  the 
sauie  quantity  of  litharge,  one  of  either  of  which  must  be 
employed  to  flux  the  gungue  and  temper  the  deflagraiion. 
After  the  fusion,  all  the  contained  silver  will  be  found  alloyed 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead. 

Sometimes  the  assay  is  made  with  a  lai^er  quantity  of  nitre 
vhan  is  requisite  for  the  oxidation,  and  when  the  mixture  is 
perfectly  fiised  a  certain  quantity  of  metallic  lead  is  added, 
taking*  care  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  mixture, 
either  by  using  granulated  lead  or  a  convenient  mixture  of 
litharge  and  charcoal,  or  litharge  and  galena.  The  shower 
of  metallic  lead  passing  through  the  fluid  mass  alloys  with 
all  the  silver  it  finds  in  its  passage,  and  so  concentrates  it. 

This  process,  however,  cannot  always  be  confidently 
employed.  If  an  excess  of  nitre  be  employed  with  sub- 
stances susceptible  of  forming  peroxides  capable  of  attack- 
ing silver,  such  as  some  cupreous  substances,  the  lead 
added  reduces  the  greater  part,  but  not  the  whole  of  the 
silver  in  the  ore,  so  that  the  assay  will  not  be  perfect 

Special  Directions  for  the  Crucible  Assay  of  Ores  and 

Substances  of  the  First  Class. 

The  ores  and  substances  belonging  to  this  class  may,  for 
the  convenience  of  assay,  be  further  subdivided  on  the 
following  principle.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  sulphur, 
and  other  substances  having  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen, 
reduce  metallic  lead  from  litharge  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  reducing  matter  present ;  and  as  it  is  necessary 
in  this  kind  of  assay  that  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity 
of  lead  alloy  should  be  submitted  to  cupellation,  some  kind 
of  control  must  be  exercised  by  the  assayer,  to  keep  the 
quantity  of  lead  reduced  in  due  and  proper  bounds.  This 
is  readily  accomplished  by  wlrat  is  called  a  '  preliminary 
assay,*  by  which   all    ores    and  substances   of  this  class 
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are  divided  into  three  sections : — Istly,  ores  which,  on 
fusion  with  excess  of  Htharge,  give  no  metallic  lead,  or  less 
than  their  own  weight ;  2ndly,  those  which  give  their  own 
weight,  or  nearly  their  own  weight,  of  metallic  lead  ;  3rdly, 
those  which  give  more  than  their  own  weight  of  metallic 
lead.  The  preliminary  or  classification  assay  is  thus  con- 
ducted : —  I , ; ' :  i  --cj-r  OM*^ . 

Carefully  mix  20  grains  of  the  finely  pulverised  ore  (all 
silver  ores  must  be  passed  through  a  sieve  with  80  meshes 
to  the  linear  inch)  with  500  grains  of  litharge  ;  place  the  32  ,3 7  J 
mixture  in  a  crucible  which  it  only  half  fills;  set  the 
crucible,  after  careful  warming,  in  a  perfectly  bright  fire, 
and  get  up  the  heat  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  finish 
the  operation  in  a  short  time,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the 
reducing  gases  of  the  furnace  on  the  oxide  of  lead,  because, 
if  a  great  length  of  time  were  taken  in  the  operation,  a 
portion  of  the  lead  reduced  might  be  traceable  to  the  fur- 
nace gases,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  vitiated.  After 
the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  fully  fused,  and  the  surface 
perfectly  smooth,  the  crucible  may  be  removed  and  allowed 
to  cool,  and  when  cold  broken.  One  of  three  circumstances 
^  may  now  present  itself  to  the  assayer  :  Istly,  no  lead,  or  less 
than  20  grains,  has  been  reduced ;  2ndly,  20  or  nearly  20 
grains,  more  or  less,  may  be  reduced  ;  and  Srdly,  more  than 
20  grains  may  have  been  reduced.  hj  t<^SC/ 

Now,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  200  grains  of  lead 
alloy  is  a  suitable  amount  to  cupel ;  and  as  200  grains  is  the 
best  quantity  of  ore  to  submit  to  assay,  it  will  be  evident 
that  ores  and  substances  of  the  second  section,  or  those 
bodies  which  give  their  own  \veight,  or  nearly  their  own 
weight,  of  lead  alloy,  simply  require  fusion  with  a  suitable  ' 
quantity  of  litharge  and  an  appropriate  flux.  Ores  of  the 
first  section  require  the  addition  of  a  reducing  agent,  in 
quantity  equivalent  to  the  standard  amoiint  of  lead  alloy 
(200  grains)  ;  and  ores  of  the  third  section  require  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  an  oxidising  agent,  or  an  amount  of  some 
body  which  will  oxidise  the  lead  in  excess  of  200  grains  of 
alloy. 

The  reducing  agent  employed  is  argol ;    the  oxidising 
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agent,  nitrate  of  potash.  It  is  necessary,  before  commenc- 
ing an  assaj''  of  a  silver  ore,  to  determine  how  much  lead  a 
given  weight  of  the  argol  the  assayer  has  in  use  will  reduce, 
as  also  how  much  lead  a  given  weight  of  nitrate  of  potash 
will  oxidise.     These  assays  are  thus  made : — 

Assay  of  Reducing  Power  of  Argol. — Carefully  mix  20 
grains  of  the  argol  to  be  tested  with  500  grains  of  litharge 
and  200  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  place  the  mixture  in 
a  suitable  crucible,  and  cover  with  200  grains  of  common 
salt.  (It  is  best  to  mix  two  such  quantities,  and  take  the 
mean  of  the  results.)  Fuse  with  the  precautions  pointed 
out  in  assay  of  substances  of  the  first  class,  containing  lead. 

Weigh  the  resulting  buttons,  and  take  a  note  of  the  mean 
weight,  which  will  represent  the  amount  of  lead  reducible 
by  20  grains  of  argol. 

Assay  of  Oxidising  Power  of  Nitrate  of  Potash, — ^Mix  20 
grains  of  finely  powdered  nitrate  of  potash,  50  grains  of 
argol,  500  grains  of  litharge,  and  200  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda ;  cover  with  200  grains  of  common  salt,  and  fuse  as 
above.  Weigh  the  resulting  button.  Now  calculate  the 
amount  of  lead  which  should  have  been  reduced  by  50 
grains  of  argol,  and  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
amount  of  lead  reduced  in  this  experiment  will  represent 
the  amount  of  lead  oxidised  by  20  grains  *of  nitrate  of 
potash. 

Thirty  to  32  grains  of  ordinary  red  argol  reduce  about  200 
grains  of  lead ;  and  23  grains  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash 
oxidise  about  100  grains  of  lead.  The  assayer  must,  how- 
ever, adopt  the  numbers  found  by  himself  by  experiment,  as 
the  samples  of  argol  and  nitre  may  be  more  or  less  impure. 
He  must  also  examine  every  fresh  supply  of  Utharge  for  the 
amount  of  silver  it  contains,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Assay  of  Litliarge  for  Silver. — Mix  1,000  grains  of 
litharge  with  30  grains  (or  any  other  quantity  that  may  be, 
/V  by  experiment,  found  requisite)  oj^  argol,  200  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  cover  with  salt,  as  already  directed. 
Fuse  the  mixture  in  a  suitable  crucible ;  allow  it  to  cool ; 
break  and  cupel  the  button  obtained,  as  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed :  take  a  note  of  .the  amount  of  silver  obtained  ;  and 
as  1,000  grains  of  lithaige  is  the  standard  quantity  for  a 
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silver  assay,  the  amount  of  silver,  indicated  as  above,  is  to 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  silver  obtained  in  the  assay 
of  any  silver  ore,  until  that  quantity  of  litharge  is  conSlimed. 
Assay  of  Ores  of  the  First  Section. — Make  a  preliminary 
assay,  as  already  described.  Suppose  10  grains  of  lead 
result ;  then,  as  20  have  furnished  10  grains,  so  200  grains 
of  ore  would  furnish  100  grains  of  lead,  or  100  grains  less 
than  the  quantity  best  adapted  for  cupellation ;  so  that,  re- 
ferring to  the  assay  of  argpl,  and  finding  that  from  30  to  32 
grains  reduce  200  grains  of Jlead,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
ducing power  of  from  15  td  16  grains  of  argol,  in  addition 
to  the  reducing  power  of  200  grains  of  ore,  is  necessary  to 
furnish  200  grains  of  lead  alloy.  In  this  case,  the  ingredients 
required  in  the  actual  assay,  or  *  assay  proper,'  would  stand 
thus : — 

200  grains  of  ore. 

200  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
1,000  grains  of  litharge. 

J  5  to  16  grains  of  argol. 

These  materials  are  to  be  thoroughly  well  mixed,  placed 
in  a  crucible  which  they  about  half  fill,  and  covered  first 
with  200  grains  of  common  salt,  and  then  200  grains  of 
borax,  and  submitted  to  the  fire  with  the  usual  precautions ; 
when  the  flux  flows  smoothly  the  assay  is  complete ;  it  may 
be  removed  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  crucible  broken,  and 
the  button  obtained  must  be  hammered  into  a  cubical  form, 
and  should  approximate  to  200  grains,  either  more  or  less, 
within  10  grains.  Two  crucibles  must  always  be  prepared. 
It  will  also  be  here  convenient  to  mention  that  the  argol  and 
nitrate  of  potash  are  the  only  substances  whose  quantities 
vary  in  the  assay  of  silver  ores,  the  amount  of  these  varia- 
tions being  determined  by  the  preliminary  or  classification 
assay. 

Assay  of  Ores  of  the  Second  Section. — If  the  preliminary 
assay  of  the  sample  submitted  to  assay  furnish  from  18  to  22 
grains  of  lead,  then  the  assay  proper  may  be  thus  made : — 

200  grains  of  the  ore, 
200  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
1 ,000  grains  of  litharge, 
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well  mixed,  and  covered  with  salt  and  borax  as  above. 
Fuse  with  due  care,  and  reserve  buttons  of  lead  alloy  for 
cupeliation. 

Assay  of  Ores  of  the  Third  Section. — If  the  sample  on 
preliminary  assay  furnished  40  grains  of  lead,  then  the  200 
grains  employed  in  assay  proper  would  give  400  grains,  or  200 
grains  of  lead  in  excess :  refer  now  to  note-book  for  quan- 
tity of  lead  oxidised  by  nitre  :  suppose  the  nitre  pure  as  just 
stated,  23  grains  will  oxidise  100,  therefore  46  grains  are 
equivalent  to  200,  and  the  assay  proper  will  stand  thus : — 

200  grains  of  the  ore. 
200  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
1,000  grains  of  litharge. 

46  grains  of  nitrate  of  potash.. 

The  nitrate  of  potash  is  to  be  weighed  first,  finely  pulverised, 
and  then  well  mixed  with  the  remaining  substances,  and 
covered  with  salt  and  borax.  The  crucible  in  this  assay  must 
be  larger  than  in  the  two  preceding  cases ;  the  mixture  should 
not  more  than  one-third  fill  it,  as  there  is  a  considerable 
action  set  up  between  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre  and  the  sul- 
phur or  arsenic,  or  any  other  substance  that  may  be  the 
reducing  agent  in  the  ore ;  for  in  fact  the  nitre  does  not 
directly  oxidise  the  lead,  which  sulphiu*,  &c.,  might  have  re- 
duced,  but  oxidises  its  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphur,  or 
whatever  other  reducing  substance  there  may  be  in  the  ore, 
so  as  only  to  leave  a  sufficient  amount  to  reduce  200  grains 
of  lead,  in  lieu  of  the  400  as  indicated  by  preliminary  assay, 
or  when  the  reducing  power  of  the  ore  was  allowed  to  come 
into  fiill  play.  The  buttons  obtained  in  this  case  are  also 
to  be  reserved  for  cupellation. 

Scoritication. — Scorification  has,  hke  fusion  with  litharge, 
the  effect  of  producing  an  alloy  of  lead  capable  of  cupella- 
tion, and  a  very  fusible  slag  composed  of  oxide  of  lead,  and 
all  the  matters  foreign  to  silver,  converted  into  the  state  of 
oxide.  In  the  crucible  assay  as  just  described  the  oxidation 
of  these  substances  takes  place  by  the  action  of  the  litharge, 
whick  furnishes  at  the  same  time'^by  its*  reduction  the  lead 
necessary  to  form  the  alloy,  whilst  in  scorification  all  the 
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substances  susceptible  of  oxidation  are  oxidised  in  the  roast- 
ing by  means  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  litharge  itself 
is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  part  of  the  lead  mixed  with 
the  ore  to  be  assayed. 

In  this  operation  vessels  termed  scorifiers  (see  p.  1 31 )  are 
employed.  They  are  heated  in  the  muffle  of  the  cupelling 
furnace,  and  as  many  assays  may  be  made  at  one  time  as 
the  muffle  holds  scorifiers. 

Before  introducing  the  scorifiers  into  the  muffle,  a  given 
weight  of  the  ore  reduced  to  powder  is  mixed  intimately 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  granulated  lead,  and  placed  in 
each.  They  must  then  be  heated  gradually  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  with  the  door  of  the  muffle  closed,  in 
order  to  fuse  the  lead ;  then  diminish  the  heat,  and  allow 
access  of  air  by  opening  the  door.  The  current  thus  esta- 
blished in  the  muffle  soon  causes  the  commencement  of  tlie 
roasting  ;  and  this  roasting  goes  on  without  its  being  neces- 
sary to  continually  agitate  the  mass,  as  in  the  €Rse  of  pul- 
verulent substances. 

During  the  oxidation,  a  slag  is  formed  on  the  fluid  metal, 
which  is  thrown  towards  the  edges,  and  which,  by  continu- 
ally augmenting,  at  last  entirely  covers  the  bath.  This  slag, 
which  is  often  solid  at  the  commencement,  becomes  softer 
and  softer,  and  at  last  becomes  perfectly  fluid  ;  because,  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  of  the  operation,  the  proportion 
of  oxide  of  lead  continually  increases.  Wheri  it  is  judged 
that  the  scorification  has  been  carried  far  enough,  the  melted 
matter  is  stirred  with  a  rod  of  iron,  in  order  to  mix  with  the 
mass  the  hard  or  pasty  parts  attached  to  the  bottom  or  sides 
of  the  scorifier.  The  fire  is  then  urged  so  as  to  completely 
liquefy  the  slags.  It  may  be  ascertained  when  they  are  suf- 
ficiently fluid  by  plunging  into  them  a  red  hot  iron  rod, 
which  must  only  be  covered  with  a  slight  coating,  capable 
of  running  off*,  and  not  solidifying  into  a  drop  at  the  end. 

This  condition  of  liquidity  is  indispensable,  in  order  to 
enable  the  metallic  globules  to  unite  into  a  single  button. 
When  this  end  is  not  attained,  it  is  because  the  scorification 
has  not  been  carried  sufficiently  far,  or  because  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lead  has  not  been  added  to  form  the  flux,  in  which 
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case  a  fresh  quantity  must  be  added,  or,  what  is  preferable, 
the  assay  recommenced  with  larger  proportions. 

When  the  operation  is  .finished,  the  scorifier  must  be  re- 
moved, and  its  contents  immediately  pouT^ed  into  a  circular 
or  hemispherical  ingot  mould  (see  fig.  27,  p.  66).  The 
metallic  particles  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  as  the  coohng  pro- 
ceeds they  form  a  button  covered  by  the  slag,  which  is 
readily  detachable  by  a  blow  of  a  hammer :  it  ought  to  be 
very  homogeneous  and  vitreous,  and  its  colour  varying  from 
brown  to  greenish. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  examine  it,  and  ascertain  if  it 
contain  metallic  globules.  The  button  ought  to  be  as  ductile 
as  ordinary  lead ;  if  not  it  cannot  be  cupelled,  and  must  be 
submitted  to  a  fresh  operation.  It  is  in  general  advanta- 
geous to  push  the  scorification  to  its  greatest  extent,  because 
experiment  has  proved  that  less  silver  is  lost  than  when  a 
large  button  is  cupelled.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  limit,  be- 
cause if  the  silver-lead  produced  be  too  rich,  the  least  loss  in 
the  shape  of  globules  would  cause  a  notable  one  in  the  silver. 
Besides,  as  litharge  exercises  a  very  corrosive  action  on 
earthy  matters,  if  the  scorification  be  continued  for  a  great 
length  of  time  it  sometimes  happens  the  vessel  is  pierced, 
and  the  assay  has  to  be  recommenced.  The  button  of  lead 
remaining  ought  to  weigh  about  200  to  300  grains,  when  the 
ores  treated  are  of  ordinary  richness.  The  length  of  time  a 
scorification  *  takes  is  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The 
scorifier  can  be  rendered  less  permeable  to  the  litharge 
by  being  rubbed  inside  with  chalk,  or  better  still  red 
ochre. 

There  may  be  distinguished  three  distinct  periods  in  the 
operation,  viz.  the  roasting,  the  fusion,  and  the  scorification. 
At  first  a  strong  fire  is  employed ;  but  the  doors  of  the 
furnace  are  opened  as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  fiised.  The 
mineral,  being  specifically  lighter  than  the  lead,  is  then 
seen  floating  on  its  surface,  or  forming  masses  in  it ;  the 
roasting  then  commences,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
vapours,  the  nature  of  the  combustible  matter  it  contains 
may  be  judged.  Sulphur  produces  dear  grey  vapours  :  zinc, 
blackish  vapours,  and  a  brilliant   white   flame:   arsenic, 
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whitish-grey  vapours:  antimony,  fine  red  vapours,  &c. 
When  no  more  fumes  are  seen,  the  mineral  has  disappeared, 
and  the  fused  lead  perfectly  uncovered,  the  roasting  has  ter- 
minated: this  generally  requires  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  At  this  time  the  fire  is  urged,  so  as  to  cause  all 
the  substances  in  the  scorifier  to  fuse.  It  can  be  asertained 
that  the  fusion  is  complete,  by  the  following  signs  :  at  the 
instant  the  muffle  is  opened,  the  button  becomes  whitish-red 
with  a  greyish-bkck  band,  and  there  arise  from  the  melted 
mass  clear  white  fiimes  of  lead,  and  the  slag  appears  like  a 
ring  encircling  the  metal.  The  third  period  then  com- 
mences :  the  furnace  is  cooled,  as  in  the  roasting,  and  the 
lead  is  allowed  to  scorify  until  it  is  entirely  covered  with 
fused  oxide :  this  last  period  generally  lasts  about  fifteen 
minutes.  The  fire  is  then  increased  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  the  contents  of  the  scorifier  poured  into  the  mould. 

The  process  of  scorification  is  applicable  to  all  argentifer- 
ous matters,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  e;sftCt  method 
of  assay,  as  also  the  most  convenient,  when  a  large  number 
of  assays  are  required  at  the  same  time,  because  they  are 
entirely  executed  in  the  muffle,  which,  with  most  assayers,  is 
generally  hot :  it,  however,  requires  a  greater  number  of 
vessels — as  cupels,  &c. 

When  the  silver  ores  are  stony,  the  oxide  of  lead  formed 
during  the  roasting  combines  with  the  gangue,  forming  a 
fusible  compound,  whilst  the  remaining  lead  alloys  with  the 
silver.  When  the  ores  are  metallic,  the  oxidisable  bodies 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere;  and  the  oxides  so 
formed  combine  with  the  litharge  produced  at  the  same 
time,  forming  a  compound  which  becomes  very  fusible  in 
proportion  as  the  oxide  of  lead  increases ;  and  if  the  scorifi- 
cation has  not  been  pushed  sufficiently  far,  the  button  will 
contain,  besides  silver  and  lead,  a  little  copper,  which  will 
not,  however,  interfere  with  the  cupellation.  There  is  this 
one  peculiarity  about  scorification,  that  however  small  the 
proportion  of  lead  may  be  that  is  used,  at  the  end  of  the 
operation  the  slag  does  not  contain  any  oxysulphide.  For 
instance,  even  when  oxysulphides  are  produced  in  the  course 
of  scorification,  they  are   completely  decomposed   in   the 
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roasting,  and  in  consequence  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  slag 
retains  any  proportion  of  silver;  and  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  lead  employed,  only  just  enough  to  render  the  slag 
liquid,  and  to  produce  sufficient  lead  for  cupellation,  is  ne- 
cessary. 

It  is  different,  however,  when  the  sulphides  and  arsenio- 
sulphides  are  assayed  by  means  of  litharge ;  for  from  30  to 
50  parts  of  that  substance  must  be  employed  to  prevent  the 
scoriae  retaining  any  silver,  or,  as  already  pointed  out, 
a  certain  proportion  of  nitre  must  be  added. 

All  scorifications  may  be  conducted  by  the  simple  addition 
of  lead ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  the  operation  proceeds 
'  more  quickly,  and  with  less  danger  to  the  scorifier,  when 
borax  is  employed.  This  salt  dissolves  the  oxides  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  produced,  as  also  the  gangues,  and  forms 
a  very  liquid  slag  from  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
which  does  not  happen  when  lead  alone  is  used,  because 
litharge,  which  can  alone  cause  tlie  fusion,  is  only  present  in 
the  slag  in  sufficient  proportion  at  a  very  advanced  stage 
of  the  operation. 

When  the  slag  is  liquid  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation 
(as  occurs  in  the  use  of  borax),  it  is  continually  thrown  on 
the  sides  of  the  scorifier,  and  forms  a  ring  on  the  surface  of 
the  bath,  leaving  in  the  centre  the  metallic  substance,  having 
a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  which  is  continually 
diminishing. 

The  current  of  air,  being  thus  directly  in  contact  with  the 
fused  metals,  rapidly  causes  their  oxidation,  which  does  not 
take  place  when  the  semifluid  substances  float  here  and 
there  on  the  metallic  bath.  The  proportion  of  lead  and 
borax  necessary  for  a  scorification  varies  exceedingly,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  assay,  and  ought  to 
be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  substances,  or  resulting 
oxides,  are  difficult  of  fusion.  In  ordinary  cases  12  parts  of 
lead,  and  1  of  glass  of  borax,  are  emj)loyed  ;  but  sometimes 
32  of  lead,  and  3  of  borax,  are  required,  A  large  propor- 
tion of  borax  is  useful,  especially  when  the  substances  con- 
tain much  lime,  oxide  of  zinc,  or  oxide  of  tin. 

Instead  of  borax,  glass  of  lead  may  be  employed.    It  acts 
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as  a  flux  on  silica ;  but  its  action  is  much  less  effective  than 
that  of  borax. 

There  are  some  substances  which  scoriiy  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  lead.  Thus,  for  galena  and  sulphide  of  copper,  2 
parts  of  lead  suffice  ;  but  8  parts  are  required  for  ores  which 
contain  much  gangue. 

Antimonide  of  silver  can  be  scorified  with  8  parts  of  lead, 
but  according  to  experiments  made  in  the  Hartz,  it  appears 
that  the  slag  retains  about  ^^th  of  silver ;  with  16  parts 
of  lead  ^^th  of  fine  metal  is  still  lost ;  but  with  3  of 
borax  and  16  of  lead  not  the  slightest  trace  remains  in  the 
slag. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  tin  and  silver  by  the  dry  way. 
The  best  method  is  to  roast  the  alloy  in  a  scorifier,  adding  to 
it  16  parts -of  lead  and  3  of  borax  at  least,  and  operating  as 
before  described. 

Speiss  almost  always  contains  silver,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  substances  to  assay.  If  nickel  be  present,  the 
button  cannot  be  cupelled.  Generally,  speiss  may  be  scori- 
fied with  16  parts  of  lead ;  and  the  san;e  operation  is  gone 
through  twice  or  thrice,  adding  each  time  a  fresh  quantitj 
of  lead.  The  operation  would  probably  succeed  by  roasting 
the  speiss  in  the  scorifier  before  adding  the  lead. 

Special  Instructions  for  the  Scorification  Assay  of  Ores  of 
the  First  Class. — This  mode  of  assay  has  an  advantage  over 
the  crucible  assay  just  described,  inasmuch  as  if  properly 
conducted  no  preliminary  assay  is  required  :  but  this  i^ 
greatly  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  not  more  than  50 
grains  of  ore  can  be  operated  on  in  one  scorifier,  and  that 
good  or  trustworthy  results  cannot  be  obtained  by  this 
method  unless  four  scorifiers  are  employed  for  each  assay, 
so  that  in  all  200  grains  of  ore  may  be  employed.  There 
are  thus  employed  four  scorifiers  to  three  crucibles,  and  four 
cupels  to  two  cupels ;  as  in  one  case  four  buttons  are  to  be 
submitted  to  cupellation,  and  in  the  other  only  two.  When 
very  rich  copper  ores,  however,  have  to  be  assayed  for 
silver,  the  plan  by  scorification  is  very  useful,  as  in  the 
crucible  operation  much  copper  is  reduced  with  the  lead,  so 
as  to  require  a  very  large  quantity  of  leaH  for  its  convey- 
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ance  as  oxide  into  the  cupel.  This  class  of  assay  will,  how- 
ever, be  particularly  noticed  under  the  head  Assay  of  the 
Alloys  of  Silver. 

Assay  in  Scorijier. — Weigh  out  300  grains  of  granulated 
lead,  place  them  in  a  scorifier,  then  add  50  grains  of  pulver- 
ised fused  borax,  and  50  grains  of  the  ore  to  be  assayed, 
well  mix  them  in  the  scorifier  by  aid  of  a  spatula,  and  cover 
the  mixture  with  other  300  grains  of  granulated  lead  :  pre- 
pare in  this  way  four  scorifiers,  place  them  in  the  muffl.e 
with  the  tongs  (6,  fig.  26,  page  65,)  and  <5are*fully  watch  them 
with  all  the  precautions  before  pointed  out :  when  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  is  quite  covered  with  fused  oxide,  pour  the 
contents  of  each  scorifier  into  one  of  the  hollows  of  the 
mould  depicted  at  fig.  27,  page  66.  Whenthe-mass  of  slag 
and  metal  is  cold,  separate  the  latter  from  the*  former  by 
means  of  the  hammer  and  anvil,  hammer  the  metal  into  the 
form  of  a  cube,  and  reserve  it  for  cupellation. 

Assay  of  Snhstances  of  the  First  Class  admixed  with 
Native  or  Metallic  Silver. — ^The  same  kind  of  calculation  is 
necessary  in  the  assay  of  ores  as  above,  as  in  the  case  of 
copper  ores  containing  metallic  copper.  The  sample  must 
be  carefully  weighed.  Suppose  it  to  weigh  2,500  grains. 
It  must  be  pulverised,  and  as  much  as  possible  passed  through 
the  sieve  with  eighty  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.  It  will  be 
thus  divided  into  two  parts :  the  one  passing  through  the 
sieve  is  mineralised  silver — that  is,  silver  ore  of  various  kinds 
mixed  with  earthy  matter,  and  a  very  small- quantity  of 
metallic  silver  which  has  been  sufficiently  divided  to  pass 
through  a  sieve  of  such  a  degree  of  fineness ;  the  other, 
impure  metallic  silver,  which  has  been  unable  to  pass  through 
the  sieve.  The  weights  of  both  portions  are  carefully  taken, 
and  thus  noted — 

•Rough  metallic  silver      ....  6-07  grs.  ^^-^^^^^^    ' 

Ore  through  sieve 2494-93 »  „  • 

Total  weight  of  sample    .        .        .        .    250000    „ 

Assay  the  ore  which  passed  through  the  sieve  as  already 
directed,  and  the  rough  silver  as  directed  under  the  head 
Assay  of  Silver  Alloys.  Not«  the  quantity  of  silver  obtained 
in  each  experiment.     Thus :    suppose  200  grains   of  ore 
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yielded  2  grains  of  fine  silver,  and  the  5-07  grains  of 
rough  silver  4  grains  of  fine  silver  by  cupellation,  the 
number  of  ounces  of  fine  silver  in  the  ton  is  thus  calcu- 
lated. 

On  referring  to  Table  HL  in  Appendix,  it  will  be  found, 
that  if  200  grains  of  ore  yield  2  grains  of  fine  silver, 
1  ton  will  yield  326  oz.  13  dwts.  8  grs.  of  fine  silver; 
so  that  the  average  produce  of  the  ore  is  the  above 
amount. 

Then,  if  5-07  grains  of  rough  silver  yield  4  grains  of  fine 
silver,  200  grains  would  peld,  by  calculation,  159*763  grains 
of  fine  silver. 

Thus — 

^^169-783 

Now,  by  referring  to  Table  HI.  in  the  Appendix,  it  will 
be  found  that  200  grains  of  ore  give  .159  grains  of  fine 
silver =25,  970  ounces  per  ton :  and  that  200  grains  of  ore 
give  763  grains  of  fine  silver =124  ozs.  12  dwts.  11  grains: 
therefore,  the  5*07  grains  of  rough  silver  contain  after  the 
rate  of  26,094  ozs.  12  dwts.  11  grs.  per  ton,  thus — 

26,970  ozs. +124  ozs.  32  dwts.  11  gr8.=26;094  ozs.  12  dwts.  11  gn. 

Thus  we  have — 


OM.        dwti.       gn. 
Average  produce  of  ore     .        .        .        .         a26        13  8 

Airerage  produce  of  rough  silver       .        .    26,094        12        II 

per  ton  of  20  cwts. 

Then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  copper,  multiply  the  weight 
and  produce  of  each  portion  together,  add  the  resulting  total 
products,  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  weight  of  the  sample. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  better  to  reduce  the  pennyweights  and 
grains  to  their  decimal  values.  Thus  13  dwts.  8  grs.  is 
nearly  equal  to  -67  of  an  ounce,  and  12  dwts.  11  grs.  to  -62 
of  an  ounce  ;  therefore  the  quantities  above  wiU  stand  thus 
—326-67  ozs.,  and  260,94-62  ozs. 

Then     828-67  X  2494-93=81 5018-7831 
and   26094-62  X       6-07=1322967234 

and  815018-783lH-133299-7234_^ya.Q  oju 
2500 


X 
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or  378  ozs.  18  dwts.  (nearly)  per  ton  of  the  original  sample, 
before  pulverising  and  sifting. 

In  every  case  of  assay  yet  described,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  if  the  sample  contained  gold,  the  whole  of  that  metal 
will  be  found  with  the  silver,  as  obtained  by  cupellation,  and 
may  be  separated  as  sfa.ted  under  the  head  Gold  Assay. 

Cupellation. — Cupellation  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
operations  that  can  be  imagined  ;  it  has  been  known  fix)m 
time  immemorial,  has  many  characters  in  common  with 
scorification,  and  is  effected  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
Like  that,  it  has  for  its  end  the  separation  of  silver  and  gold 
v-  v**. :  from  different  foreign  substances,  by  means  of  lead  ;  but  it 
differs  in  this,  that  the  scoriae  produced  are  absorbed  by  the 
substance  of  the  vessel  named  a  cupel,  in  which  the  opera- 
tion is  made,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  melted  metal,  the 
latter  remaining  uncovered  and  in  contact  with  the  air,  so 
that  the  extraneous  metals  are  not  only  oxidised,  but  also 
all  the  lead  ;  and  there  remains  nothing  but  the  pure  metals, 
silver  and  gold,  or  an  alloy  of  them  in  the  cupel. 

Cupellation  requires,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  that 
the  slag  should  have  the  property  of  penetrating  and  soak- 
ing into  the  body  of  the  substance  forming  the  cupel ;  it  is, 
therefore,  only  apphcable  to  a  certain  number  of  substances, 
and  not  to  all,  like  scorification.  The  oxides  of  lead  and 
bismuth,  in  a  state  of  purity,  are  the  only  oxides  which  pos- 
sess the  property  of  soaking  into  the  cupel ;  but  by  the  aid 
of  one  or  the  other,  various  oxides  which  by  themselves 
form  infusible  scoriae  on  the  cupel,  acquire  the  property  of 
passing  through  it :  therefore,  on  making  a  cupellation,  it  is 
necessary  to  fuse  the  substance  with  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  lead  or  bismuth-,  so  that  the  oxides  they  produce  may 
combine  with  the  oxides  of  all  the  foreign  metals  pro- 
duced in  the  operation,  and  carry  them  into  the  body  of  the 
cupel. 

This  proportion  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substances 
cupelled,  and  other  circumstances.  The  quantity  required 
in  ordinary  cases  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  cupels  or  porous  vessels  in  which  the  operation  is 
made,  ought  to  have  a  sufficiently  loose  texture  to  allow  the 
fused  oxides  to  penetrate  them  easily,  and  at  the  same  time 
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to  possess  sufficient  solidity  to  enable  them  to  bear  hand- 
ling without  fracture ;  and,  moreover,  they  ought  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  enter  into  fusion  with  either  oxide 
of  lead  or  bismuth.  For  a  description  of  their  mode  of 
manufacture,  see  page  128. 

The  following  is  the  method  in  which  an  ordinary  cupel- 
lation  is  conducted  : — ^The  furnace  being  heated,  the  bottom 
of  the  muffle  is  covered  with  cupels,  placing  the  largest 
towards  the  end  ;  and  if  they  are  required  to  be  heated  as 
quickly  as  possible,  they  may  be  placed  upside  down,  and 
turned,  at  the  instant  of  use,  by  means  of  the  tongs.  When 
the  interior  of  the  muffle  is  reddish -white,  the  matters  to  be 
cupelled  may  be  introduced.  When  the  cupels  have  been 
placed  in  their  proper  position,  great  care  must  be  taken 
from  the  commencement  to  blow  out  of  them  all  cinders, 
ashes,  and  other  extraneous  substances  which  may  have 
fallen  into  them. 

The  substance  to  be  cupelled  is  sometimes  an  alloy,  which 
can  pass  without  addition,  and  sometimes  a  compound,  to 
which  lead  must  be  added.  In  the  first  case,  the  alloy  is 
laid  hold  of  by  a  small  pair  of  forceps,  and  deposited  gently 
in  the  cupel.  In  the  second  case,  the  substance  to  be 
cupelled  is  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  lead  of  suitable  weight, 
and  placed,  as  before,  in  the  cupel ;  or  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  lead  may  be  first  placed  in  the  cupel,  and  when  the 
lead  is  fused,  the  substance  to  be  cupelled  added,  taking 
care  not  to  agitate  the  melted  mass,  and  cause  loss  by  splash- 
ing. If  the  substance  to  be  cupelled  is  in  very  small  pieces, 
as  grains  or  powder,  it  must  be  enveloped  in  a  small  piece 
of  blotting-paper,  or,  still  better,  in  a  piece  of  very  thin  sheet 
lead,  giving  it  a  slightly  spherical  form,  and  dropping  it 
gently  into  the  mass  of  molten  metal  in  the  cupel.  Some- 
times the  substance  Ls  gradually  added,  by  means  of  a  small 
iron  spoon ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  use  paper,  or  thin  lead, 
as  just  recommended. 

When  the  cupels  are  filled,  the  furnace  is  closed,  either 
by  the  door  or  by  pieces  of*  lighted  fuel,  so  that  the  fused 
metals  may  become  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  muffle. 
When  this  point  has  been  gained,  air  is  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  furnace ;  the  metallic  bath  is  then  in  the  state  termed 
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uncovered ;  that  is,  it  presents  a  convex  surface,  very  smooth 
and  without  slag.  When  the  air  comes  in  contact  with  it, 
it  becomes  very  lustrous,  and  is  covered  with  luminous  and 
iridescent  patches,  which  move  on  the  surface,  and  are 
thrown  towards  the  sides.  These  spots  are  occasioned  by 
the  fused  oxide  of  lead  which  is  continually  forming,  and 
which,  covering  the  bath  with  a  very  thin  coating  of  variable 
thickness,  presents  the  phenomenon  of  coloured  rings. 

The  fused  Htharge,  possessing  the  power  of  moistening  (so 
to  speak)  the  cupel,  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  it  when  suffi- 
ciently porous,  so  that  the  metallic  alloy  is  covered  and  un- 
covered every  instant,  which  establishes  on  its  surface  a 
continual  motion  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  At 
the  same  time  a  vapour  rises  from  the  cupels  which  fills  the 
muffle,  and  is  produced  by  the  vapour  of  lead  burning  in 
the  atmosphere.  An  annular  spot  is  soon  observed  on  the 
cupel  around  the  metal,  and  this  spot  increases  incessantly 
until  it  has  reached  the  edges. 

In  proportion  as  the  operation  proceeds,  the  metallic  bath 
of  silver-lead  diminishes,  becoming  more  and  more  rounded ; 
the  shining  points  with  which  it  is  covered  become  larger 
and  move  more  rapidly ;  lastly,  as  the  whole  of  the  lead 
separates,  the  button  seems  agitated  by  a  rapid  movement, 
by  which  it  is  made  to  turn  on  its  axis ;  it  becomes  very 
lustrous,  arid  presents  over  its  whole  surface  all  the  tints  of 
the  rainbow :  suddenly  the  agitation  ceases,  the  button  be- 
comes dull  and  immovable,  and  after  a  few  instants  it  takes 
the  look  of  pure  silver.  This  last  part  in  the  operation 
of  cupellation  is  termed  the  brightening^  fulguration^  or 
coruscation. 

If  the  button  be  taken  from  the  muffle  directly  after  the 
brightening,  it  may  throw  off  portions  of  its  substance ;  this 
must  be  avoided,  especially  when  the  button  is  large.  The 
button,  when  covered  by  mammillated  and  crystalline 
asperities,  is  said  to  have  *  vegetated.*  The  cause  of  this 
effect  seems  to  be,  that  when  the  fused  buttons  are  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  cold  air,  the  silver  solidifies  on  the  surface, 
whilst  that  in  the  interior  remains  liquid.  The  solid  crust, 
contracted  by  cooling,  strongly  compresses  the  liquid  interior, 
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which  opens  passages  foi*  itself,  through  which  it  passes  outv 
and  around  which  it  solidifies  when  in  contact  with  the  cool 
air.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that,  when  the  contraction 
is  very  strong,  a  small  portion  of  the  silver  is  thrown  off  in 
the  shape  of  grains^  which  are  lost. 

After  brightening,  the  cupels  must  be  left  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  furnace,  and  drawn  gradually  to  the  mouth, 
before  they  are  taken  out,  so  that  the  cooling  may  be  slow 
and  gradual.  These  precautions  are  nearly  superfluous 
when  the  buttons  are  not  larger  than  the  head  of  an  ordinary 

As  silver  is  sensibly  volatile,  it  is  essential,  in  order  that 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  be  lost,  to  make  the  cupella^ 
tion  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  may  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  ought  to  be  sufficiently  great,  so  that  the 
litharge  may  be  well  ftisedand  absorbed  by  the  cupel ;  and, 
moreover,  if  the  temperature  be  too  low,  the  operation  lasts 
a  very  long  time,  and  the  loss  by  volatilisation  wUl  be  more 
considerable  than  if  the  assay  had  been  made  rapidly  at  a 
much  higher  temperature. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  heat  is  too  great  when 
the  cupels  are  whitish,  and  the  metallic  matter,  they  contain 
can  scarcely  be  seen,  and  when  the  fume  is  scarcely  visible 
and  rises  rapidly  to  the  arch  of  the  muffle.  On  the  contrary, 
the  heat  is  not  strong  enough  when  the  smoke  is  thick  and 
heavy,  falling  in  the  muffle,  and  when  the  litharge  can  be 
seen  not  liquid  enough  to  be  absorbed,  forming  lumps  and 
scales  about  the  assay.  When  the  degree  of  heat  is  suitable 
the  cupel  is  red,  and  the  fused  metal  very  luminous  and 
clear. 

In  g^ieral,  it  is  good  to  give  a  strong  heat  at  the  com- 
mencement, so  as  to  well  uncover  the  bath,  then  to  cool 
down,  and  increase  the  heat  at  the  end.  of  the  operation  for 
a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  aid  the  brightening.  There  can 
be  no  inconvenience  in  urging  the  temperature  at  first,  be- 
cause the  silver-lead  is  then  poor,  and  much  precious  metal 
cannot  be  lost  by  volatilisation.  The  increase  of  fire  given 
towards  the  end.  is  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  last 
traces  of  lead,  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  free  the 
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silver;  but  this  strong  fire  must  not  be  continued  long, 
otherwise  there  might  be  a  notable  loss  by  volatilisation. 
When  the  assay  of  very  poor  argentiferous  matters  is  made, 
the  heat  can  be  kept  up  nearly  all  through  the  cupellation. 
It  generally  succeeds  better  when  the  temperature  is  too  high 
than  too  low. 

yTlie  force  of  the  current  of  air  which  passes  through  the 
muffle  is  another  very  important  thing  in  the  success  of  the 
operation.  Too  strong  a  current  cools  the  cupel,  oxidises 
too  rapidly,  and  the  assay  would  be  spoilt.  With  a  too 
feeble  current  the  operation  proceeds  slowly,  the  assay 
remains  a  lopg  time  in  the  fire,  and  much  silver  is  lost  by 
volatilisation. 

When  the  litharge  is  produced  more  rapidly  tlian  it  can 
be. absorbed  by  the  cupel,  or  when  it  is  not  liquid  Plough, 
which  may  happen  from  the  furnace  being  too  cold,  or  when 
other  oxides,  produced  at  the  same  time,  diminish  its  fusi- 
bility, it  accumulates  gradually  on  the  fluid  metal,  forming, 
at  first,  a  ring  which  envelopes  its  circumference,  and  which 
gradually  extending,  covers  the  whole  surface :  at  this  period 
the  assay  becomes  dull,  and  all  movement  ceases.  When 
the  operation  is  carefully  attended  to,  it  is  nearly  always 
possible  to  avoid  this  accident  If,  at  the  first  moment,  any 
signs  are  manifested  of  this  evil,  the  temperature  of  the 
mufile  must  be  raised,  either  by  shutting  the  door,  or  placing 
in  it  burning  fiiel :  the  assay  will,  in  a  little  time,  resume  its 
ordinary  course.  But  when  the  cause  of  the  mishap  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  abundance  of  foreign  oxides  in  the  assay,  a 
fi-esh  proportion  of  lead  must  be  added. 

It  can  be  ascertained  whether  an  assay  has  passed  well 
by  the  aspect  of  the  button.  It  ought  to  be  well  rounded, 
white,  and  clear,  to  be  crystalline  below,  and  readily 
detached  from  the  qupel..  When  it  retains  lead,  it  is 
brilliant  below  and  livid  above,  ami  does  not  adhere  at  all 
.to  the  cupel. 

In  order  to  detach  the  button,  seize  it  with  a  strong 
pair  of  pliers  (see  fig.  80),  and  examine  with  a  micro- 
scope (see  fig.  81),  brushing  it  to  detach  small  particles 
of  litharge  which   may    adhere   to   it,   and    place    it   in 
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the  pan  of  a  balance  (6g.  13,  page  24)  which  will  iiidi' 
cate  the  yaVs^h  of  *  grain.  The  weight  of  the  silver 
fumishe<I  by  the  lead  or  litharge  enipIoye<l  in  the  operation 
ought  to  be  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  silver  obtained ; 
so  that  it  is  neceaaary  to  ascertain  the  richness  of  these 
raaWers  beforehand,  as  they  are  never  completely  free  from 


silver.     The   poorest  of  them  contain  from   Ttfjiffs''''  to 

Sometimes  an  equal  quantity  of  lead  is  placed  in  another 
cupel,  and  the  silver  thus  obtained  placed  in  the  balance  pan 
.^Dtaining  the  weights. 

Cupellation  does  not  give  the  exact  proportion  of  silver 
contained  in  an  alloy.  There  is  always  a  loss,  and  tliis  loss  is 
always  greater  than  that  which  takes  place  in  the  large  way,  as 
in  the  latter  process  a  greater  quantity  is  always  obtained  than 
that  determined  by  the  assay.  The  loss  of  silver  is  traceable 
to  three  causes ;  Ist,  volatilisation ;  2ndly,  to  oxidation ;  3rdly, 
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and  lastly,  to  the  absorbtion  of  minute  globules  of  silver  into 
the  body  of  the  cupel.  It  is  certain  volatilisation  takes  places, 
because  a  notable  quantity  of  silver  is  always  found  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  the  furnace  and  chimney  in  the  shape  of  dust ; 
and  silver,  which  is  volatile  by  itself,  becomes  much  more  so 
when  alloyed  with  lead,  and  is  carried  away  by  the  vapours 
of  the  latter,  and  found  in  the  pulverulent  deposits,  termed 
had  smoke  orfume^  which  proceeds  from  the  combustion  of 
the  latter  metal  in  the  air.  Nevertheless,  this  cause  of  loss 
is  not  very  important,  for  it  is  rare  that  the  fume  contains 
more  than  i^^^^th  of  silver,  and  accurate  experiments  have 
proved  that  in  cupellation  in  the  small  way  not  more  than 
two  to  three  per  cent,  of  lead  is  volatilised.  It  is  certain 
that  a  portion  of  the  silver  found  in  cupels  which  have  been 
used  for  assays  exists  in  the  state  of  oxide,  for  no  part  of 
their  mass  is  free — ^it  is  found  even  in  the  bottom  :  besides 
it  is  known  that  the  carbonate  of  lead  precipitated  from 
acetate  of  lead  made  from  litharge  contains  silver,  and  a 
notable  quantity  of  that  metal  is  found  even  in  the  sulphate 
of  lead  prepared  by  means  of  alum  from  the  acetate  (excep- 
ting the  sulphate  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water). 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  centres  of  cupels  which 
have  been  used  for  assays  are  richer  in  silver  than  the  parts 
nearer  the  circumference,  and  that  under  the  button  there 
is  a  spot  of  bright  yellow,  which  appears  to  be  oxide  of 
silver.  But  the  most  important  cause  of  loss  in  an  a3say  is 
the  property  which  the  alloys  of  silver  and  lead  possess  of 
introducing  themselves  into  the  pores  of  the  cupel.  The 
quantity  thus  lost  is  in  proportion  to  the  coarseness  of  tte 
cupel.  For  the  same  quantity  of  silver,  the  loss  which  takes 
place  in  an  assay  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
alloy,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  assay  is  made ; 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  form  accurate  tables  of  correction. 
This  loss  is  much  augmented  with  the  quantity  of  lead 
Employed,  but  without  its  being  proportionate;  so  that 
when  scorification  is  had  recourse  to  it  is  advantageous  to 
continue  the  operation  for  some  length  of  time,  in  order 
that  the  metallic  button  may  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
suitable  volume. 
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In  the  assay  of  rich  alloys,  the  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  of  silver  is  very  small,  but  notable ;  and  it  has  been 
calculated  for  the  alloys  of  copper  employed  in  the  arts  at 
'8  0  0  o^h ;  but  in  the  assay  of  poor  ores,  such  as  galena 
and  other  minerals  treated  in  the  large  way,  the  loss  is  very 
great,  for  it  is  usually  as  high  as  ^vTr^h- 

By  extracting  the  lead  from  cupels  used  in  this  class  of 
assay,  the  metal  furnished  contains  from  about  ^T^^Voiyt^  ^o 
706^000^^  of  silver.  The  following  experiment  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  influence  of  the  proportion  of  lead  on  the  los^ 
of  silver ;  100  grains  of  commercial  litharge  were  fused  with 
10  grains  of  black  flux,  and  gave  27  grains  of  lead,  and  a 
slag ;  this  was  pulverised  and  reduced  in  the  same  crucible 
with  15  grains  of  black  flux,  and  a  second  button  waa 
produced  weighing  45  grains.  These  two  buttons  being 
cupelled  separately,  gave,  the  first  -0035  and  the  second 
•001  only  of  silver.  Three  new  quantities  of  100  grains 
of  the  same  litharge  were  fused ;  the  first  with  ^  a  part  of 
starch,  the  second  with  2.^,  and  the  third  with  10  of  the 
same  reducing  agent.  The  resulting  buttons  of  lead  weighed 
respectively  528  and  7*9  grains.  These  buttons  were 
cupelled,  and  furnished  '0035,  -0035,  and  '003  respectively. 
From  these  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  litharge 
is  not  reduced  completely,  there  remains  a  notable  proportion 
of  silver  in  the  scorias ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  extract 
the  largest  possible  quantity,  the  whole  must  not  be  reduced* 
Indeed,  but  a  twentieth  part  need  only  be  reduced,  because 
more  precious  metal  is  lost  in  the  cupellation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  lead  than  remains  in  the  portion  not  reduced. 
The  loss  of  silver  in  large  cupellations  is  less  than  that  which 
takes  place  in  an  assay,  because  in  the  large  way  the  litharge; 
or  the  greater  part  of  it^  is  run  off*;  whilst  in  an  assay  the  cupel 
totally  absorbs  it,  so  that  the  latter  presents,  relatively  to  the 
same  mass  of  lead,  a  veiy  much  smaller  surface  in  the  large 
than  in  the  small  way :  now  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  lost  by  absorption  into  the  pores  of  the 
cupel  must  be  proportioned  to  its  surface,  all  things  being 
equal. 

It  has  been   ascertained  by  experiment    that  a  cupel 
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absorbs  about  its  own  weight  of  litharge ;  so  that  from  this 
fact  a  cupel  of  the  proper  size  may  be  chosen,  when  the 
w^eight  of  lead  to  be  cupelled  is  ascertained.  It  is  always 
better  to  have  the  cupel  about  ^  or  ^  as  heavy  again  as  the 
lead  to  be  cupelled. 

The  various  metals  found  in  an  alloy,  which  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  cupellation,  scorify  in  proportion  to  their  oxidisa- 
bility.  Those  most  oxidisable  scorify  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  and  vice  versa;  so  that  those  which  have  the 
greatest  affinity  for  oxygen  accumulate  in  the  first  portions 
of  litharge  formed,  which,  by  that  means  becoming  less 
tusible,  sometimes  lose  the  property  of  penetrating  the 
cupel ;  hence  the  reason  why  cupellations  always  present 
more  difficulties  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  than 
towards  the  end  when  the  litharge  formed  is  nearly  pure 
oxide  of  lead,  and  can  contain  only  oxide  of  copper. 

The  appearance  of  the  cupel  used  in  an  assay  will  give 
indications  of  the  metals  the  alloy  cx)ntained.  Pure  lead 
colours  the  cupel  straw-yellow,  verging  on  lemon-yellow. 
Bismuth,  straw-yellow  passing  into  orange-yellow.  Copper 
gives  a  grey,  dirty  red,  or  brown,  according  to  its  propor- 
tion. Iron  gives  black  scorisB,  which  form  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation,  and  are  generalfy  found  at  the 
circumference  of  the  cupel.  Tin  gives  a  grey  slag.  Zinc 
leaves  a  yellowish  ring  on  the  cupel,  producing  a  very  lumi- 
nous flame,  and  occasioning  losses  by  carrying  silver  in  its 
vapour,  and  by  projecting  it  from  the  cupel  in  its  ebullition. 
Antimony  and  sulphate  of  lead  in  excess  give  litharge- 
yellow  scoriae,  which  crack  the  cupel ;  but,  when  not  pro- 
duced in  too  great  a  proportion,  are  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  litharge.  If  the  lead  alloy  submitted  to  cupellation  is 
found  to  produce  this  effect,  a  fresh  portion  must  be  mixed 
with  its  own  weight  of  lead  and  scorified :  the  button  so 
obtained  can  now  be  cupelled. 

Amalgamation. — There  are  a  certain  number  of  argenti- 
ferous matters  which  can  be  assayed  by  amalgamation,  as 
they  are  treated  in  the  large  way  by  that  method.  Amongst 
these  are  native  silver  chlorides,  sulphides,  and  arsenio- 
sulphides,  which  contain  neither  lead  nor  copper. 
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But  this  process  is  seldom  had  recourse  to,  because  it  is 
long,  troublesome,  and  less  exact  than  those  just  described. 

Substances  of  the  Second  Class. 

Native  nlyer. 

Alloys  of  copper  and  ailyer. 

Alloys  of  other  metals  and  sLlver  (artificial). 

Antimonide  of  silver. 

Arsenide  of  silver. 

Telluride  of  silver  (AgTe). 

Atinferoas  telluride  of  silver  (see  gold). 

Hydraigyride  of  silver  (amalgam),  (Hg'Ag), 

Auride  of  silver  (see  gold). 

The  following  method  of  separating  silver  from  galena  is 
given  in  the  *  CSiemical  News,'  vol.  ii.  p.  239, 

*  Galena  consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  sulphide  of 
lead,  mixed  with  a  variable  proportion  of  the  sulphide  of 
silver,  and  both  these  substances  fuse  together,  or  melt  at  a 
bright  red  heat.  Now,  it  so  happens  that,  when  sulphide 
of  silver  is  fused  with  chloride  of  lead,  what  is  called  a 
double  decomposition  takes  place ;  that  is  to  say,  chloride  of 
silver  and  sulphide  of  lead  are  formed.  Consequently,  if 
we  fuse  together  a  quantity  of  argentiferouis  galena  and 
chloride  of  lead,  we  shall  remove  the  whole  of  the  silver 
from  the  galena,  and  replace  it  by  sulphide  of  lead.  This, 
then,  is  the  process :  mix  together  the  galena  and  chloride 
of  lead  in  tiie  proportion  of  100  lbs.  of  galena,  1  lb.  of 
chloride  of  lead,  and  10  lbs.  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  com- 
mon salt;  or,  if  the  galena  be  very  argentiferous,  add  a 
lai^er  amount  of  chloride  of  lead.  The  whole  is  then  fiised 
together,  when  the  chloride  of  silver  and  common  salt  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  may  be  skimmed  off,  and  the  desilverised 
galena  falls  and  may  be  run  out  from  the  bottom.  The 
mixture  of  chloride  of  silver  and  salt  may  then  be  decom- 
posed by  lime  and  charcoal,  or  in  any  other  manner,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  silver  and  a  portion  of  the  surplus  chloride  of 
lead,  by  which  a  metallic  mass  will  result,  suitable  for  the 
operation  of  the  cupel.' 

General  Remarks  on  the  Assay  of  the  Alloys  of  Silver  and 
Copper. — ^The  assay  of  these  alloys  is  nearly  always  accom- 
plished (at  least  in  England)  by  cupellation.    This  assay  is 
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mo£^  important,  as  it  is  by  the  results  obtained  iu  the  manner 
hereafter  described  that  the  price  or  value  of  all  kinds  of 
silver  bullion  is  determined. 

This  class  of  cupellation  is  effected  without  diflSculty, 
because  the  oxide  of  copper  forms  so  slowly,  that  the  litharge 
is  always  enabled  to  pass  it  into  the  body  of  the  cupel. 
After  having  weighed  the  lead  and  placed  it  in  the  cupel,  as 
soon  as  it  is  perfectly  fused  place  in  it  the  alloy  to  be 
assayed,  wrapped  either  in  blotting-papef  or  thin  leaf-lead. 
It  is  essential,  in  this  class  of  assay,  to  ^nploy  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lead  to  carry  away  all  the  copper.  We  may 
always  be  sure  of  succeeding,  whatever  the  alloy  may  be,  by 
employing  the, maximum  proportion  of  lead,  that  is  to  say, 
the  quantity  necessary  to  pass  pure  copper ;  but  as  the  loss 
which  the  silver  undergoes  increases  with  the  length  of  the 
operation  and  with  the  mass  of  the  oxidised  matters,  it  is 
indispensable  to  reduce  this  loss  as  much  as  possible  by 
reducing  the  proportion  of  lead  to  that  which  is  strictly 
necessary.  Long  experience  has  proved  that  silver  opposes 
the  oxidation  of  copper  by  its  affinity,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  add  a  larger  amoimt  of  lead  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  silver  present. 

M.  D'Arcet  has  obtained  the  following  results  by  the  most 
accurate  experiments : — 


standard  of 

QtiAntityof 

Qnantitj  of  le«d 

Rdntion  of  lead 

Bilvcr 

copper  alloyed 

neccsBary 

to  copper 

1000 

0 

^tlia 

900 

60        • 

"3 

60tol 

900 

100 

7 

70  —  1 

800 

200 

10 

60  —  1 

700 

800 

12 

40—1 

600 

400 

14 

36  —  1 

600 

600 

16  to  17 

32—1 

400 

600 

16-17 

1        27  —  1 

800 

700 

16  —  17 

28  —  1 

200 

800 

16      17 

20  —  1 

100 

900 

16  —  17 

18  —  1 

pure  copper 

1000 

16  —  17 

,        16-1 

It  is  remarkable  that  below  the  standard  of  500,  the  same 
proportion  of  lead  must  be  employed,  whatever  that  of 
copper.  This  fact  is  repeatedly  verified  by  experiment. 
Whenever  fine  silver  is  fused  in  a  cupel,  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  add  lead,  in  order  to  cause  the  button  to  unite  and 
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form  well.  If  less  than  ^^ths  of  lead  be  employed,  the 
button  will  be  badly  formed ;  the  litharge  cannot  separate 
but  by  the  action  of  a  very  strong  heat,  and  a  considerable 
loss  of  silver  ensues.  If,  on  the  contrary,  ^^ths  of  lead  is 
exceeded,  the  cupellation  goes  on  well,  but  the  loss  is  greater 
on  account  of  the  duration  of  the  process.  These  propor- 
tions also  ought  to  vary  with  the  temperature.  M.  Chaudet 
has  found,  that  to  cupel  an  alloy  containing  ^V^ths  of 
silver,  5  parts  of  lead  are  required  in  the  middle  of  the 
muffle,  10  in  the  front,  and  only  3  at  the  back. 

The  proportion  of  copper  carried  off  by  litharge  varies 
not  only  with  the  temperature,  but  even  for  tlie  same  tem- 
perature in  relation  to  the  amount  of  copper  and  lead  the 
alloy  contains.  By  cupelling  100  parts  of  copper  with 
different  proportions  of  lead  in  -the  same  furnace,  M.  Karsten 
obtained  the  following  results : — 


Le^  added 

Copper  remaining  after 

1 

Quantity  of  lead  cfHMonMd 

A^^WU   w^WJII^^A 

cnpellatioii 

in  carrying  off  1  «f  copper 

100 

78-76 

3- 

200 

70-12 

7-1 

900 

60-12 

7-7 

400 

49-40 

7-9 

500 

38-76 

81 

000 

20-25 

8-15 

700 

19-75 

8-00 

800 

8-76 

8-70 

000 

5-62 

9-50 

1000 

1-25 

1010 

1060 

0-00 

10-60 

From  which  we  see  that  the  lead  carried  away  from  ^th  to 
•jij^th  of  its  weight  of  copper.  Much  less  lead  can  be  em- 
ployed in  a  cupellation  by  making  the  alloy  maintain  its 
richness  of  copper  throughout  the  operation.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  adding  to  the  alloy  in  the  cupel  small 
doses  of  lead,  in  proportion  as  that  first  added  disappears 
by  oxidation.  If,  for  example,  an  alloy  composed  of  4  parts 
of  copper  and  one  of  silver  be  fused  with  10  of  lead,  by 
adding  successive  small  doses  of  the  latter,  as  already  pointed 
out,  but  7  parts  will  be  consumed,  although  in  the  regular 
way  from  16  to  17  would  be  employed. 

The  proportion  of  oxide  of  copper  contained  in  the  litharge 
increases  each  instant,  and  goes  on  incessantly  increasing 
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ivhen  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead  is  cupelled  which  contains 
an  excess  of  copper.  According  to  M.  Karsten,  this  propor- 
tion is  always  about  13  per  cent,  at  the  commencement,  and 
36,  or  more  than  a  third,  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

In  the  assay  of  the  coined  alloys  of  copper  and  silver,  the 
loss  of  silver  may  even  amount  to  five  thousandths ;  but  the 
loss  is  variable,  and  is  proportionally  greater  as  the  standard 
of  the  alloy  is  lower. 

The  following  Table  contains  the  results  of  many  experi- 
ments made  on  this  subject  :^— 


Bxaot  itendiund 

BtaDdwd  f <mnd  hy  oBpeDation 

IxM,  or  the  quantity  of  fine 
oMtal  to  be  added  to  the  etui- 

1000 

998-97 

108 

976 

978-24 

1-76 

960 

947-60 

2-60 

026 

921*76 

3-26 

900 

896-00 

4*00 

876 

870-93 

4-07 

860 

846-86 

4-13 

826 

820-78 

4-22 

600 

795-70 

4*30 

776 

770-69 

4-41 

760 

746-88 

4-52 

; 

726 

720-86 

4-64 

700 

696*26 

4-76 

676 

670-27 

4-73 

660 

646-29 

4-71 

626 

620-80 

4-70 

600 

696-82 

4-68 

676 

670-32 

4-68 

660 

546-32 

4-68 

626 

520-82 

4-68 

600 

496-32 

4-68 

476 

470-60 

4-60 

460 

446*69 

4-31 

426 

420-87 

4-13 

400 

896-05 

8-95 

876 

871-89 

8-61 

860 

846-73 

3-27 

826 

822-06 

2-94 

800 

297-40 

2*60 

276 

272-42 

2-68 

260 

247-44 

2*56 

226 

222-45 

2-56 

200 

197-47 

2-66 

176 

17888 

2-12 

160 

148-30 

170 

126 

12371 

1-29 

100 

9912 

0-88 

76 

74-34 

0-66 

60 

49-66 

0-44 

26 

24-78 

0-22 
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These  numbers,  however,  are  not  constant,  and  vary  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  assays  are  made:  two 
assays  made  from  the  same  ingot,  by  the  same  assayer,  can 
differ  as  much  as  four  or  five  thousandths.  Tillet  has  re- 
marked that  the  cupels  can  retain  double  as  much  silver  as 
is  lost ;  which  proves,  as  hns  already  been  mentioned,  that 
the  silver  obtained  by  cupellation  is  not  perfectly  pure,  but 
may  retain  as  much  as  1  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Special  Instructions  for  the  Assay  of  the  Alloys  of  Silver 

and  Copper. 

As  before  stated,  peculiar  weights  are  employed  in  the 
a»3ay  of  silver  bullion ;  and  the  silver  assay  pound,  with  its 
divisions,  will  be  found  described  at  page  31. 

In  the  ^  General  Bemarks  on  the  Assay  of  the  Alloys  of 
Silver  and  Copper,'  it  will  be  seen  that  the  alloy  must  be 
cupelled  with  a  quantity  of  lead,  varying  with  the  amoimt 
of  copper  present  in  the  alloy.  Standard  silver  cupels  very 
well  with  five  times  its  weight  of  lead;  but  when  the 
approximative  quantity  of  alloy  present  is  not  known,  it  must 
be  detennined  by  a  preliminary  assay. 

Assay  for  Approximative  Quantity  ofAUoy. — Weigh  off  50 
grains  of  pure  or  test  lead  ;  place  them  in  a  cupel  previously 
made  red-hot;  when  the  lead  is  fused,  and  its  surface 
covered  with  oxide,  place  in  it  by  means  of  the  light  tongs 
(a,  fig.  26,  page  65)  2  grains  of  the  alloy  imder  assay,  wrapped 
in  a  small  piece  of  thin  paper.  Allow  the  cupellation  to  go 
on  according  to  the  instructions,  and  with  all  the  precautions 
already  given,  and  when  complete,  weigh  the  resulting 
button,  and,  according  to  its  weight,  add  lead  in  the  actual 
assay  in  the  quantity  that  is  sufficient,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Table  at  page  488. 

Assay  Proper  of  Silver  Bullion. — ^In  this  assay  the  ope- 
rator requires  silver  known  to  be  standard,  and  pure  lead. 
With  the  possession  of  the  above  substances  the  assay  is 
thus  proceeded  with: — Place  the  12  grains  weight =1  lb., 
in  the  scale  pan,  and  exactly  counterbalance  it  with  stan- 
dard silver.     This  is  to  serve  as  a  check.     Bemove   the 
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weight,  and  in  its  place  add  so  much  of  the  alloy  to  be 
assayed  that  the  balance  is  again  equal.  In  one  cupel,  that 
destined  to  receive  the  check  sample,  place  60  grains  of  lead ; 
and  in  another  cupel  place  such  a  number  of  grains  of  lead 
as  may  be  found  necessary  by  the  preliminary  assay.  When 
the  lead  in  both  cupels  is  fiised,  add  the  silver  alloy,  and 
cupel  with  the  necessary  precautions.  When  the  buttons  in 
the  cupels  are  cold,  seize  them  with  the  pliers,  and  if  necesT 
sary  cleanse  them  with  a  hard  brush,  and  place  one  in  each 
balance  pan.  If  they  exactly  balance  each  other,  the  alloy 
operated  on  is  standard  silver ;  if,  however,  it  weighs  less 
than  the  button  produced  from  the  check  sample  by  the 
weight  equivalent  to  2  pennyweights,  then  it  is  2  penny- 
weights worse  than  standard :  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
heavier  by  the  same  weight,  it  is  2  pennyweights  better  than 
standard.  Silver  is  also  reported  as  so  much  fine :  thus, 
standard  silver  may  be  reported  as  11  ounces  2  penny- 
weights fine,  and  so  on.  In  case  extreme  accuracy  be 
required,  correction  must  be  made  according  to  the  standard 
as  shown  by  the  Table  at  page  490.  The  standard  silver  in 
England  is  -^^  fine. 

Assay  of  Alloys  of  Copper  and  Silver. — ^In  the  treatment 
on  the  large  scale  of  copper  ores  containing  silver,  the  con- 
tained silver  is  found  alloyed  with  the  copper,  and  it  often 
falls  under  the  assayer's  province  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  precious  metal.  An  assay  of  this  kind  is  most  conveni- 
ently accomplished  by  scorification  before  cupellation,  thus : 
— ^Prepare  four  scorifiers ;  weigh  into  each  of  them  50  grains 
of  the  alloy,  50  grains  of  fused  borax,  and  600  grains  of 
lead,  and  proceed  as  already  described  under  the  head 
*  Assay  of  Ores  of  the  First  Class  by  Scorification.'  When 
the  four  buttons  of  lead  are  obtained,  place  them  together 
in  another  scorifier,  and  submit  to  the  furnace  imtil  the  con- 
tents of  the  scorifier  are  completely  covered  with  oxide ; 
pour  as  usual,  and  cupel  the  resulting  mass  of  lead. 

Alloys  of  Platinum  and  Silver. — ^If  any  substance  con- 
taining platinum  as  well  as  silver  were  assayed  as  already 
described,  the  button  residting  from  the  cupellation  would, 
m  addition  to  the  silver,  contain  the  whole  of  the  platinumi 
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In    such   a  case  the   button  so   obtained  must  be  thus 
treated : — 

If  the  alloy  contain  much  platinum,  it  must  be  fused  with 
twice  its  weight  of  silver  ;  then  treated  with  hot  nitric  acid ; 
evaporate  the  solution  nearly  to  dryness ;  add  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  until  no  further  precipitation  of  silver  as 
a  white  curdy  precipitate  (chloride  of  silver)  takes  place* 
The  chloride  of  silver  may  be  collected  either  pn  a  filter  or 
by  decantation.  The  solution  containing  the  platinum  is 
treated  with  excess  of  sal-ammoniac  solution  until  no  fiu-ther 
precipitation  takes  place;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. When  cold,  dilute  alcohol  is  added ;  and  the  inso- 
luble yellow  matter  (ammonio-chloride  of  platinum)  collected 
oh  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  ignited.  The 
ignited  residue  is  metallic  platinum,  which  is  weighed.  The 
loss  of  weight  which  the  alloy  from  cupel  has  sustained 
represents  the  amount  of  silver  previously  alloyed  with  it. 

AUoy  of  Platinum^  Silver,  and  Copper. — ^Treat  such  an 
alloy  as  above  ;  and  the  liquid,  filtered  from  the  ammonio- 
Chloride  of  platinum,  will  contain  the  copper.  Acidulate  it 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  metallic  zinc,  and  proceed  as 
directed  under  the  head  '  Humid  Copper  Assay.' 

Native  Silver,  Rough  Silver  left  on  Sieve  during  Pulveri* 
sation  of  Silver  Ores  of  First  Class,  and  Native  Alloys  of  • 

Silver — as  AntimonideJi,  ^c are  treated  by  scorification 

and  cupellation  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  just  de- 
scribed for  alloys  of  copper  and  silver. 

Dr.  W.  Dyce  proposed,  in  '  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Maga* 
zine  '  for  1805,  the  following  process  for  separating  gold  and 
silver  from  the  baser  metals  : — 

'  Hitherto  the  process  has  always  been,  as  far  as  I  have 
understood  it,  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
execution ;  but,  by  that  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  is 
done  with  exact  certainty.  It  was  discovered  and  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
process  consists  in  mixing  not  less  than  two  parts  of  powdered 
manganese  with  the  impure  or  compound  metal,  which 
should  be  previously  flattened  or  spread  out  so  as  to  expose 
as  large  a  surface  as  possible,  and  broken  or  cut  into  small 
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pieces  for  the  convenience  of  putting  the  whole  into  a  cruci- 
ble, which  is  then  to  be  kept  in  a  sufficient  heat  for  a  short 
time.  On  removing  the  whole  from  the  fire,  and  allowing  it 
to  cool,  the  mixture  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a  brownish 
powder,  which  powder  or  oxide  is  then  to  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  proportion  of  powdered  glass,  and  then  submitted 
in  a  crucible  to  a  sufficient  heat,  so  as  to  fuse  the  whole  ; 
when  the  perfect  metals  are  found  at  the  bottom  in  a  state 
of  extreme  purity,  a  circumstance  of  no  small  importance  to 
the  artist  and  the  chemist,  the  latter  of  whom  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  separating  the  one  from  the  other  with  so  little 
trouble  compared  with  the  usual  processes,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  always  be  practised  in  preference  to  the  cupel.' 

Assay  of  Silver  Bullion  by  the  Wet  Method. — From  that 
which  has  been  stated  under  the  head  of  '  Cupellation,'  it 
will  be  observed  that  there  are  many  sources  of  error ;  such 
as  volatliisation  of  the  precious  metal,  its  oxidation  in  the 
presence  of  excess  of  oxide  of  lead  and  atmospheric  oxygen, 
and  lastly,  its  absorption  into  the  body  of  the  cupel  either  as 
oxide  or  metal,  or  in  both  states.  These  losses,  as  before 
stated,  vary  with  the  temperature,  the  amount  of  lead  em- 
ployed, and  the  texture  of  the  cupel ;  and,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  table  of  corrections  as  drawn  up  by  D'Aroet,  give 
'  a  very  erroneous  assay,  unless  the  addition  necessary  for 
each  standard  be  made. 

Considerable  attention  was  called  to  this  matter  in  France 
some  years  since,  and  a  Special  Commission  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  subject  thoroughly,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise 
some  means  of  assay  which  might  be  both  easy  and  ac- 
curate. The  result  of  this  examination  was  the  invention 
of  a  process  of  assay  at  once  elegant  and  trustworthy :  and 
as  a  full  account  of  this  method  has  not,  to  the  author's 
knowledge,  been  translated  and  published  in  this  coimtry,* 
he  has  prepared  the  present  from  M.  Gay-Lu8sac*8  Report, 
which  formed  a  part  of  a  communication  from  M.  Thiers  to 
Earl  Granville,  and  which  appeared  in  the  original  language 
ii^the  year  1837,  in  a  Report  on  the  Royal  Mint. 

•  Some  portion  of  this  report  baa  been  publ:  lied  in  Dr.  UiVa  Diotionary  of 
Arts,  Mines,  and  Manufactures. 
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The  new  process  of  assay  about  to  be  described  consists 
in  determining  the  fineness  of  silver  bullion  by  the  quantity 
of  a  standard  solution  of  common  salt  (NaCl)  necessary  to 
fully  and  exactly  precipitate  the  silver  contained  in  a  known 
weight  of  alloy.  This  process  is  based  on  the  following 
principles : — 

The  alloy,  previously  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  (NO5),  is. 
mixed  with  a  standard  solution  of  common  salt^  which  pre- 
cipitates the  silver  as  chloride,  a  compound  perfectly  insa- 
luble  in  water,  and  even  in  adds. 

The  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  precipitated  is  deter-^ 
mined  not  by  its  weight,  which  would  be  less  exact  and 
occupy  too  much  time,  but  by  the  weight  or  volume  of  the 
standard  solution  of  common  salt  necessary  to  exactly  pre- 
cipitate the  silver  previously  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

The  term  of  complete  precipitation  of  the  silver  can  be 
readily  recognised  by  the  cessation  of  all  cloudiness  wherr 
the  salt  solution  is  gradually  poured  into  that  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  One  milligramme  of  that  metal  is  readily  detected! 
in  150  grammes  of  liquid ;  and  even  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a; 
milligramme  may  be  detected,  if  the  liquid  be  perfectly 
bright  before  the  addition  of  the  salt  solution. 

By  violent  agitation  during  a  minute  or  two,  the  Uquid, 
rendered  milky  by  the  precipitation  of  chloride  of  silver, 
becomes  sufficiently  bright  after  a  few  moments'  repose  to 
allow  of  the  efiect  of  the  addition  of  half  of  a  milligramme 
of  silver  to  be  perceptible.  Filtration  of  the  liquid  is  more 
efficacious  than  agitation ;  but  the  latter,  which  is  much 
more  rapid,  generally  suffices.  The  presence  of  copper, 
lead,  or  any  other  metal,  with  the  exception  of  mercury 
(the  presence  of  the  latter  metal  requires  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  process,  which  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out),  in 
the  silver  solution,  has  no  sensible  influence  on  the  quantity 
of  salt  required  for  precipitation  :  in  other  words,  the  same 
quantity  of  silver,  pure  or  alloyed,  requires  for  its  precipita- 
tion a  constant  quantity  of  the  standard  salt  soluttoh. 

Supposing  that  1  gramme  of  pure  silver  be  the  quantity 
operated  on,  the  solution  of  salt  required  to  exactly  precipi- 
tate the  whole  of  the  silver  ought  to  be  of  such  strength  that, 
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if  it  be  measured  by  weight,  it  shall  weigh  exactly  100 
grammes,  or  if  by  vohime  100  cubic  centimetres.  This 
quantity  of  salt  solution  is  divided  into  1000  parts,  called 
thousandths. 

The  standard  of  an  alloy  of  silver  is  generally  the  number 
of  thousandths  of  solution  of  salt  necessary  to  precipitate  the 
silver  contained  in  a  gramme  of  the  alloy. 

Measurement  of  the  Solution  of  Common  Salt. — The  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  will  hereafter  be  .termed  the  normal 
solution  of  common  salt.  It  can  be  measured  by  weight  or 
vohime.  The  measure  by  weight  gives  greater  precision, 
and  it  has  the  special  advantage  of  being  independent  of 
temperature ;  but  it  requires  too  much  time  in  numerous 
assays.  The  measure  by  volume  gives  a  sufficient  exacti' 
tude,  and  requires  much  less  time  than  the  measure  by 
Fia.  82.  weight ;  it  is,  uideed,  liable  to  the  influence 

of  temperature,  but  tables  for  correction 
will  be  appended. 

Measure  of  the  Normal  Solution  of  Salt 
by  Weight — This  solution  should  be  so 
made  that  100  grammes  will  exactly  pre- 
cipitate 1  gramme  of  pure  silver  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid.  In  order  to  point  out  the 
method  of  taking  the  weight  it  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  previously  pre- 
pared. After  the  process  taking  the  weight 
is  described,  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
Holution  will  be  given. 

The  solution  is  weighed  in  a  burette 
(fig.  82),  whose  capacity  is  from  115  to 
120  grammes  of  the  solution,  and  divided 
into   grammes.      These  divisions  are    for 
tlie    purpose  of    approximatively    deter- 
mining the  weight  of  solution,  so  as  to 
shorten  the  operation  of  weighing.     The 
burette   is    represented  as    closed   by  a 
cork,  B,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  solution  when 
the  instrument  is  not  in  use.     It  is  also  easy  to  remedy  the 
iuoonvenience  of  evaporation,  by  rinsing  the  burette  with 
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a  small  qtiantity  of  the  fresh  sohittoa  On  pouiing  the 
solution  from  the  orifice^  0,  of  the  burette,  each  division 
will  furnish  from  8  to  10  drops;  and  consequently  the 
weight  of  a  drop  is  about  a  decigramme.  The  burette  is 
filled  with  solution  to  the  division  o;  it  is  then  tared  in  ■ 
a  balance  capable  of  turning  with  a  centigramme.  The 
burette  is  then  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  a 
weight  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  solution  required — 
100  grammes,  for  instance.  The  solution  is  then  gradually 
poured  from  the  burette  into  a  bottle  appointed  for  its 
reception,  until  the  equilibrium  is  nearly  established.  It 
is  not  easy  to  attain  the  point  exactly,  as  no  smaller  quan- 
tity than  a  drop  can  be  poiu'cd  fit>m  the  burette.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  indifference ;  it  suffices  to  know  the 
exact  weight  of  the  solution  poured  out :  suppose  it  to  be 

99  gr.  85  c. :  the  mode  of  more  nearly  approximating  the 
required  weight  of  100  grammes  will  now  be  pointed  out. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  water 
contained  in  the  100  grammes  that  is  of  consequence,  but 
only  the  quantity  of  salt  found  in  solution ;  this  should 
exactly  represent  1000  thousandths  of  pure  silver.     If  near 

100  grammes  of  the  nom^al  solution  be  mixed  Fm.  83. 
with  900  grammes  of  water,  it  is  evident  that 
1  gramme  of  this  new  solution  is  equivalent  to 
a  decigramme  of  the  first,  and  consequently  it 
will  be  easy  to  obtain  100  grammes  of  the 
normal  solution,  or  rather  the  1000  thousandtlis 
of  salt  it  ought  to  contain :  it  will  now  be  suffi- 
cient to  add  to  the  99  grammes  already  poured 
from  the  burette,  \\  grammes  of  the  new  solu- 
tion. It  can  be  weighed,  like  the  normal  solu- 
tion, to  a  drop ,  nearly,  in  the  burette  (fig.  83), 
of  such  a  diameter  that  each  small  division  repre- 
sents a  decigramme  of  hquid,  and  consequently 
a  centigramme  of  the  normal  solution ;  but  it 
is  more  readily  measured  by  volume,  preparing 
it  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  pointed  out  To  avoid 
all  confusion,  a  solution  to  be  termed  a  dectme  solution  of 
common  salt  is  one  containing  the  same  quantity  of  salt 
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as  the  normal  solution,  in  a  weight  or  volume  ten  times 
greater. 

A  decime  solution  of  silver  is  a  solution  of  silver  equiva- 
lent to  the  latter,  both  mutually  suSering  complete  decom- 
position. 

Preparation  of  the  Dedme  Solution  of  Common  SaU. — 
One  hundred  grammes  of  the  normal  solution  of  common 
salt  are  weighed  in  a  flask  (fig.  84)  containing  a  kilc^ramme 
of  pure  water,  when  filled  up  to  the  mark  a  b,  or  1000 
cubic  centimetres ;  this  quantity  is  made  up  with  pure  water, 
taking  care  to  agitate  the  whole  well,  to  render  the  mixture 


homogeneous.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  repre- 
sents 1  thousandth  of  silver.  This  quantity  is  readily 
obtained  by  means  of  a  pipette  (fig.  85),  gauged  so  that 
when  filled  up  with  water  to  the  mark  c  d,  it  shall  allow  1 
gramme,  or  1  cubic  centimetre,  to  run  freely,  the  small 
quantity  of  liquid  remaining  in  the  pipette  not  forming  part 
of  the  gramme.  In  pouring  the  liquid  by  drops,  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  than  twenty  may  be  counted,  according 
to  the  8128  of  the  orifice,  o.  This  number  will  not  vary 
more  than  one  drop.  Half  a  cubic  centimetre  will  conr 
sequently  be  represented  by  10  drops,  and  a  quarter  by  5, 
The  precision  arrived  at  by  this  method  of  measurement 
sufiices,  since  the  possible  error  on  the  cubic  centimetre  will 
be  but  one-twentieth  of  that  quantity,  or  one-twentieth  of  a 
thousandth  ;  if,  however,  many  measures  be  required,  then 
compensation  must  be  made. 
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Tlie  decime  solution  of  common  salt  requisite  for  assays 
must  be  kept  in  a  bottle  (fig.  85)  closed  by  a  cork,  traversed 
by  the  pipette  firmly  fixed  in  a  hole  Fio.  86. 

bored  for  that  purpose.     To  measure  a 
thousandth  with  the  pipette,  the  bottle 
is  held  with  one  hand,  and  the  pipette 
with  the  other  (fig.  86).     The  pipette 
is  taken  from  the  solution  after  its  upper 
orifice  has  been  closed  by  the  fore- 
finger ;    the  lower  orifice  is  then  in- 
clined against  the  edge  of  the  fiask  to 
remove  the  liquid,  which  without  this 
precaution  would  remain  there :   the 
mflrk  e  dh  then  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  eye,  and  by  a  suitable  pressure  of 
the    forefinger  on   the  upper  orifice, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  giving  the  pipette  a  slight 
alternating  circular  movement  between   the   fingers,   the 
solution  is  allowed  to  run  out  gradually.    The  instant  the 
concave  sur&ce  of  the  hquid  is  at  the  level  c  d,  the  pipette 
is  firmly  closed  by  pressure  of  the  forefinger  on  its  orifice, 
which  is  held  above  the  bottle  into  which  the  solution  is  to 
be  poured,  and  the  forefinger  removed  so  that  it  can  be 
emptied.     It  is  here  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  order  to 
r^ulate  the  slow  and  regular  runnings  of  the  liquid  from 
the  pipette,  by  the  pressure  of  the  forefinger,  the  latter 
ought  to  be  neither  too  moist  nor  too  dry :  if  too  dry  it  will 
not  perfectly  close  the  orifice,  even  by  strong  pressure ;  if 
too  moist,  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  air,  and  the  liquid  will 
not  run,  or  if  it  do,  it  will  be  irregularly.     This  observation 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  use  of  the  large  burettes 
mentioned  hereafter. 

Preparation  of  the  Decime  Solution  of  Silvei: — The 
decime  solution  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  gramme 
of  pure  silver  in  nitric  acid,  in  a  flask  holding  1  litre  (see 
fig.  84),  and  then  diluting  the  solution  with  distilled  water 
so  that,  cooled  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  it 
shall  occupy  exactly  the  volume  of  one  litre.  It  is  measured 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  decime  salt  solution. 
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Weighing  the  Normal  Solution  of  Common  Salt. — ^To 
execute  this  operation  with  rapidity,  a  balance  similar  to 
that  represented  at  fig.  87  is  employed.  The  arms  are 
divided  as  in  the  assay  balance  described  at  p.  25  ;  each  of. 
the  arms,  C  B  and  C  B ,  are  furnished  with  a  rider,  c,  of 
such  a  weight  (about  5  decigrammes)  that  moved  irom  the 


right  or  tlie  left  of  the  centre  o,  of  each  arm,  it  indicates 
two  decigrammes.  The  space  traveised  by  the  rider  is 
divided  into  twenty  equal  parts,  representing  an  equal 
number  of  centigrarames. 

We  will  take  for  example  the  weighing  of  100  grainmes 
of  normal  solution  of  common  salt,  which  is  that  most 
frequently  made  in  the  determination  of  the  standard  of  all 
varieties  of  argentiferous  matter. 

There  are  two  weights,  one,  P,  equal  to  the  tare  of  the 
burette  when  full  of  solution  to  the  mark  o,  the  other,  P, 
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equals  100  grammes.  The  burette  is  filled  with  solution, 
and  placed  on  the  right  hand  pan  of  the  balance,  on  which 
it  is  kept  in  position  by  the  collar  d  e^  and  through  which  it 
is  passed  before  placing  it  on  the  pan.  The  tare,  P,  of  the 
burette  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  equili- 
brium be  not  perfect,  it  is  effected  by  the  rider  on  the  left ; 
the  burette  is  then  removed,  and  100  grammes  of  the  solution 
(either  more  or  less  to  one  or  two  decigrammes)  poured 
out.  The  burette  is  then  again  placed  in  the  balance,  with 
the  100  gramme  weight  P,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
slightly  concave,  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  burette,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  sliding  off.  The  equilibrium  is  again 
established  by  the  aid  of  the  rider  on  the  right.  If,  for 
instance,  it  is  found  necessary  to  remove  the  rider  15 
divisions  towards  -B,  which  represents  15  centigrammes,  the 
weight  of  the  solution  poured  out  of  the  burette  will  be 
equal  to  100  gr. — 0*15  gr.  =  99*85  gr.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  rider  six  divisions  to- 
wards (7,  the  weight  of  the  solution  will  be  100  gr.  +  006 
gr.  =  10006  gr. 

The  above  method  of  weighing  the  salt  solution  appears 
to  be  the  most  convenient  that  can  be  employed,  although 
it  is  not  very  expeditious.  Other  methods  of  weighing  and 
measuring  will  be  given  in  an  appendix  to  this  article. 
>  Preparation  of  tlie  Normal  Solution  of  Common  Salt  when 
measured  by  weight — After  having  pointed  out  the  method 
of  weighing  the  normal  solution  of  salt,  and  of  taking  very 
small  quantities,  its  preparation  will  be  described. 

Supposing  the  salt  as  well  as  the  water  to  be  employed 
are  pure,  the  two  substances  have  only  to  be  taken  in 
the  following  proportions  : — 0*5427  kilogrammes  of  salt 
and  99'4573  kilogrammes  of  water,  to  form  100  kilo- 
grammes of  solution,  of  which  100  grammes  will  exactly 
precipitate  1  gramme  of  silver.  But  instead  of  piu-e  salt 
which  is  difficult  to  procure,  and  which  besides  rapidly 
alters  by  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture,  it  is 
preferable  to  employ  a  concentrated  solution  of  commercial 
salt,  which  can  be  prepared  in  lai^e  quantities,  and  kept  for 
use  as  needed.     The  quantity  of  salt  it  contains  can  be  ascer- 
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ttiinLtl  by  evaporating  a  portion  to  dryuesa,  and  by  a  few 
experiments  it  is  easy  to  determine  in  what  proportion  it 
shall  be  mixed  with  water  to  produce  a  solution,  100  grammes 
of  which  shall  exactly  precipitate  1  gramme  of  silver. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  salt  solution  contains  2d0 
grammes  uf  salt  per  kilt^ramme,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  100  kilc^rammes  of  the  normal  solution.  Now, 
since  for  the  preparation  of  this  quantity  0*5427  kilo- 
grammes of  pure  salt  is  required,  we  have  the  following 
proportion : — 

0-250  :  1  : :  0-5427  ;  x  =  2-1708  kilogs. 

To  this  last  weight  enough  water  is  added  to  make  up  100 
kilogrammes,  that  is  to  say,  97'S292  kilogrammes,  which 
Fio.  88.       quantity  can  be  readily  measured  by  means  of 
a  flask  containing  5  or  6  kilc^rammes  pre- 
viously gauged. 

The    mixture  must  be   well    agitated    by 
means  of  the  agitator  (fig.  88),  which  is  made 
of  an  ozier  twig,  split  into  four  branches,  to 
the  extremities  of  which  is  attached  a  small 
square  piece  of  silk.     This  substance  is  em- 
ployed to  avoid  the  separation  of  filaments 
which  would  ensue  from  the  use  of  any  other 
matci-iiil.     This  agitator  can  be  introduced  into 
very  small  openings,  and  is  ex- 
Fio.  89.        ceedingly  serviceable  in   agita- 
ting large  masses  of  liquid. 

When  well  mixed,  the  solu- 
tion must  be  assayed.    To  effect 
Uiis,  dissolve  1  gramme  of  silver 
in  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-290,  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  (fig.  89)  hold- 
ing about  200  grammes  of  water, 
'  tare  the  burette,  6g.  82,  filled 
with  the  solution,  and  pour  rather  more  than  less  into  the 
bottle ;  in  proportion  as  the  salt  employed  is  impure,  more 
than  100  grammes  will  be  required  to  precipitate  1  gramme 
of  silvei'.    The  mixture  is  at  first  milky,  but,  by  vigorously 
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shaking  the  bottle,  having  its  stopper  firmly  fixed,  for  about 
a  minute,  and  then  allowing  it  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  short 
time,  the  liquid  will  become  perfectly  bright ;  two  drops  of 
the  solution  must  then  be  poured  into  it  from  the  burette : 
if  a  cloudiness  is  produced,  it  is  agitated  again  to  brighten 
it,  and  two  drops  more  added.  This  must  be  continued 
until  the  last  two  drops  added  give  no  precipitate.  The 
operation  is  then  terminated,  and  nothing  remains  to  state 
but  the  result 

Supposing  the  total  weight  of  solution  poured  from  the 
burette  is  101*880  grammes,  the  last  two  drops  must  not 
be  reckoned,  because  they  produce  no  efiect ;  the  two  pre- 
ceding drops  were  necessary,  but  in  part  only ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  number  of  drops  to  be  deducted  is  less  than 
four,  and  more  than  two,  or  rather  that  it  is  the  mean  term, 
three.  Or  the  weight  of  a  drop  can  be  known  exactly  by 
taking  that  of  a  dozen  :  suppose  it  is  equal  to  0*082  gramme, 
three  times  that  number  must  be  deducted,  or  10*255 
grammes  from  101  '880  grammes :  there  will  remain  101*625 
grammes,  representing  the  quantity  of  normal  solution  neces- 
sary to  precipitate  1  gramme  of  silver. 

The  solution  is  thus  found  to  be  too  weak ;  to  bring  it  to 
its  proper  standard  it  is  necessary  to  remove  1*625  grammes 
of  water  from  the  101*625  grammes  of  solution,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  to  add  to  the  normal  solution  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  which 
quantity  may  be  found  by  the  follovring  proportion  : — 

100  :  1*625  : :  2*1708  kilogrs.  of  silver  solution  :  a:=00353. 

After  the  addition  of  this  quantity  of  salt  to  the  normal 
solution,  a  fresh  assay  is  made,  proceeding  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  before ;  taking  care,  however,  to  pour  from 
the  burette  a  weight  of  solution  slightly  under  100  grammes, 
or  1000  decigrammes;  for  instance,  998*4  decigrammes, 
because  it  is  not  possible,  in  pouring  the  solution  by  drops,  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  weight,  1000  decigrammes.  To  ascertain 
the  true  standard  in  the  most  exact  manner  possible,  a 
decime  solution  must  be  prepared  by  weighing  lOO 
grammes  of  the  normal  solution,  and  diluting  it  with  pure 
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water,  so  tliat  it  shall  occupy  one  litre  :  a  cubic  centimetre 
of  this  solution  will  represent  a  decigramme  of  the  normal 
solution.  This  decime  solution  will  not  be  rigorously 
exact,  since  the  normal  solution  has  not  been  truly  standar- 
dised ;  but  it  is  easily  perceived  that  the  error  thus  com- 
mitted is  very  small,  and  that  it  may  be  neglected.  Neverthe- 
less, as  soon  as  the  normal  solution  is  perfectly  standardised, 
it  is  better  to  prepare  another  decime  solution. 

A  decime  solution  may  be  immediately  obtained  by  dis- 
solving 0*5427  gramme  of  pure  sea  salt  in  such  a  quantity 
of  water  that  the  whole  will  occupy  one  litre ;  yet  the  first 
process  is  preferable. 

With  the  decime  solution  the  assay  may  be  thus  con- 
tinued, remembering  that  the  pipette  described  at  fig.  83 
is  a  cubic  centimetre  containing  20  drops ;  that  the  half 
therefore  is  represented  by  10  drops,  and  the  fourth  by  5. 

To  the  998*4  decigrammes  of  normal  solution  already 
added,  pour  one  pipette  and  12  drops  of  the  decime 
solution,  which  will  exactly  complete  the  weight  of  1000 
decigrammes  of  normal  solution.  The  mixture  is  agitated 
to  brighten  it,  and  one-thousandth  of  common  salt  or  one 
pipette  of  the  decime  solution  added.  If  this  causes  a 
cloudiness,  it  is  agitated  and  a  second  thousandth  added. 
This  last  should  produce  no  opalescence.  The  weight  of 
normal  solution  necessary  to  exactly  precipitate  one  granune 
of  silver  will  be  between  1000  and  1001  decigrammes ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  mean  will  be  equal  to  lOOO^.  The  standard 
of  the  normal  solution  is  then  too  weak  by  haK  a  thousandth  ; 
to  correct  this  a  quantity  of  concentrated  salt  solution  must 
be  added  equal  to  half  a  thousandth  of  that  already  added 
(2a708  +  00353=2-2061  kilogrammes);  that  is  to  say, 
I'l  gramme. 
.  A  new  assay  is  then  made  for  verification. 

When  the  standard  of  a  solution  is  very  nearly  arrived  at, 
it  is  well  to  employ  filtration  to  detect  the  shghtest  opales- 
cence, at  least  when  sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  for  the 
liquid  to  become  perfectly  bright.  The  surest  method, 
when  the  standard  is  nearly  attained,  is  to  place  some  of 
the  liquid  in  two  test  glasses,  and   pour  into  one  a  few 
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drops  of  the  decime  solution  of  common  salt,  and  into  the 
Other  a  corresponding  number  of  drops  of  the  decime 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  may  then  be  determined  on 
which  side  the  opalescence  is  manifested,  and  the  assay  of 
the  normal  solution  may  be  continued  after  the  mixture  of 
the  liquids  in  the  two  glasses,  since  the  two  quantities  of 
the  decime  solutions  of  common  salt  and  nitrate  of  silver 
mutually  decompose  each  other,  and  do  not  interfere  with 
the  assay.  Once  the  standard  of  the  normal  solution  being 
definitely  fixed,  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  the  concentrated 
solution  of  common  salt  which  have  been  employed,  as  well 
as  those,  of  the  water,  must  be  noted,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  a  new  normal  solution  the  proportions  found  as  above 
would  only  have  to  be  mixed  to  obtain  at  once  a  solution 
having  very  nearly  its  true  standard. 

In  determining  the  standard  of  the  normal  solution,  sup- 
pose that  it  were  always  too  weak,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  to  the  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  common  salt ;  but 
if  the  true  amount  had  been  exceeded,  and  it  had  been 
found  too  strong,  the  solution  would  have  to  be  precipitated 
with  the  decime  solution  of  silver ;  and  knowing  the  number 
of  cubic  centimetres  or  thousandths  of  silver  which  had 
been  necessary  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  common  salt,  it 
could  be  determined  what  amount  of  water  must  be  added 
to  reduce  the  normal  solution  to  standard.  For  instance,  if 
2  thousandths  of  the  decime  solution  of  silver  had  been  con- 
sumed, 2  thousandths  of  its  weight  of  water  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  total  amount  of  solution ;  that  is  to  say,  0*2 
kilogramme  or  200  grammes. 

Preservation  of  the  Normal  Solution  of  Common  Salt — 
The  most  suitable  vessel  for  containing  the  normal  solution 
of  common  salt  is  one  of  glass,  because  that  cannot  afiect 
the  standard.  Large  black  glass  bottles,  termed  carboys^ 
are  found  in  commerce.  These  bottles  contain  from  50  to 
60  litres,  and  are  very  applicable  for  this  purpose.  Fig.  90 
represents  one  of  these  bottles  fixed  in  a  stand  formed  of  a 
sieve  hoop.  It  is  graduated  into  litres  or  kilogrammes  of 
water,  and  a  paper  scale  fixed  on  its  side  shows  at  any  time 
the  quantity  of  contained  liquid.   It  is  closed  by  an  hydraulic 
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valve,  made  of  sheet- iron,  but  the  bell  or  cover  ia  of  glass. 
The  detul  of  this  valve  is  shown  at  fig.  91.     The  air  cao 
FK..M.  only  enter  the  bottle  by  the  narrow 

tube  7\  and  cannot  pass  out  by  It; 
consequently,  evaporatjon  ia  not  to 
be  feared.  The  neck  of  the  valve 
should  be  about  a  decimetre  deep, 
into  which  mercuty  should  be  poured, 
but  only  to  about  one-tliird  of  its 
height. 

The  solution  ia  drawn  from  the 

bottle    by  the   sjrphon  S.      This  is 

furnished  with  a  stopcock ;  but  this 

^phon  being  brittle,  at  least  when 

not  of  metal,  ia  not  convenient  in 

use,  ^nce  it  is  incorporated  willi  the 

bell  of  the  valve:   it  is,  therefore, 

preferable  to  pierce  the  bottom  of  the 

bottle  (fig.  92),  futd  fix  a  metal  tube  (T)  by  means  of  a  plate 

moulded  on  the  bottom,  and  cemented  to  it.     This  tube  is 

raised  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  covered  by 


a  small  hoop,  the  object  of  which  is  to  protect  it  from  any  of 
the  mercury  which  might  fall  into  it.  It  is  terminated  at  its 
other  extremity  by  a  very  iian-ow  tube,  so  that  the  flow  of 
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the  solution  may  not  be  too  rapid.  Hereafter  a  metal  reser- 
voir will  be  described  which  has  all  the  advaatages  of  a  glass 
vessel  without  ite  inconveniences. 

Application  of  the  Process  described  in  the  Determination 
of  the  Standard  of  a  Silver  Allot/. — The  alloy  ia  supposed  to 
be  that  made  into  coin,  the  mean  standard  of  which  is  fixed 
at  900  thousandths,  but  which  may  vary  from  897  to  903 
thousandths  without  ceasing  to  be  legal  (French  standard 
for  coin).     One  gramme  is  dissolved  in  the  bottle  (fig.  89) 
by  about  10  grammes  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.         p^^  ^^ 
1-290.     This  quantity  of  nitric  acid   can  be 
readily  taken  by  means  of  the   pipette    P 
(fig.  93),  which  contains  7'7  grammes  of  water 
to  the  mark  a  b.      The    solution    may  be 
accelerated  by  placing  the  bottle  in  a  small 
saucepan  of  hot  water,  the  bottom  of  which 
must  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  so  as 
to  prevent  contact  of  the  glass  and  metal. 
The  solution  finished,  and  the  fiask  slightly 
cooled,  the  nitrous  vapour  must  be  removed 
by    a    blower  (see  fig.   94),  the   nozzle    of 
which  ia  formed  of  a  piece  of  bent  glass  tube,  connected  by 
a  cork  with  a  copper  socket  D,  having  a  screw  inside.   This 
operation  ought  to  be  efiected,  as  well  as  the  solution  of 
the  alloy  in  nitric  acid,  under  a  chimney  with 
a  strong  current  of  air,  to  carry  off  the  nitrous 
vapour. 

The  burette  (fig.  82),  being  filled  with  the 
normal   solution  of  common  salt,  and  tared, 
about  90  grammes  are  poured  into  the  solu- 
tion of  the  alloy ;  say  89'85  grammes.    After 
agitating  the  liquor,  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
decime    solution  of  common    salt  is  added, 
representing  one  thousandth  of  silver.      If  a 
cloudiness  be  observed,  a^tate  again,  and  add 
a  second  thousandth  of   common  salt,  and  so  on,  until 
the   last   thousandth   gives   no    precipitate.      Suppose    it 
to  be  the  fourth  :  that  must  not  be  counted,  because  it  has 
produced  no  effect;  and  only  half  of  the  third  must  be 
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taken,  because  only  a  portion  of  that  was  necessary.  The 
standard  of  the  alloy  would  be  consequently  equal  to  nearly 
half  a  thousandth,  to  898-5  +  25  =  901. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  true 
standard  of  the  alloy,  half-thousandths  must  be  added  until 
the  last  half  thousandth  gives  no  precipitate  ;  and  in  order 
to  avoid  all  confusion,  it  is  better  to  write  with  chalk  on  a 
black-board  the  thousandths  of  common  salt,  preceding 
them  by  the  plus  sign  + ,  and  on  the  other  side  the  thou- 
sandths of  nitrate  of  silver,  preceding  them  by  the  sign  — 
minus. 

In  the  above  example,  after  the  addition  of  the  4  thou- 
sandths of  common  salt,  the  last  of  which  has  produced  no 
cloudiness,  1^  thousandths  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  added, 
which  destroy  1^  thousandths  of  common  salt,  and  brighteu 
the  liquid.  If  another  half  thousandth  of  nitrate  of  silver 
produce  no  precipitate,  it  is  not  taken  into  account,  and  is 
struck  off  from  the  table.  From  whence  is  concluded  that 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  necessary  to  destroy  the 
excess  of  common  salt  is  more  than  1  and  less  than  1^ ; 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  the  i  of  a  thousandth,  and  is  equal  to 
1  J.  Thus  the  number  of  thousandths  of  salt  really  used  is 
4— 1'25=2-75.  The  standard  of  the  alloy,  therefore,  is 
898-50  +  2-75=901-25. 

Another  example,  everything  else  remaining  as  above ; 
but  the  first  thousandth  of  salt  did  not  precipitate.  This  is 
a  proof  that  too  much  normal  solution  of  common  salt  has 
been  employed,  and  that  there  is  an  excess  of  salt  in  the 
liquid.  Add  one  thousandth  of  silver,  and  agitate :  things 
are  now  as  at  first,  but  it  is  nevertheless  known  that  it  is 
with  nitrate  of  silver  the  process  must  be  continued.  One 
thousandth  has  been  added,  which  produced  a  precipitate ; 
the  second  does  not.  The  standard  of  the  alloy  is  conse- 
quently  898"50— 0*5=898.  To  approach  still  nearer  to  the 
real  standard,  destroy  the  last  two  thousandths  of  silver  by 
two  thousandths  of  common  salt,  and  add  half  a  thousandth 
of  silver — a  cloudiness  is  produced,  as  already  known ;  but 
another  half  thousandth  does  not  precipitate.  The  standard 
of  the  alloy  is  therefore  898-50 -0-25 =898-25. 
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This  process,  on  which  it  would  be  useless  to  enlarge 
further  at  present,  because  many  other  parts  of  the  process 
to  be  presently  described  apply  to  it,  is  general,  and  gives 
exactly  the  standard  of  an  alloy  when  it  is  known  approxi- 
matively,  which  can  always  be  ascertained  by  a  previous 
rough  assay. 


ASSAY  BY  THE   HUMID  METHOD,  MEASURING  THE  NORMAL 
SOLUTION   OP  COMMON  SALT  BY  VOLUME. 

The  measurement  by  weight  of  the  normal  solution  of 
common  salt  has,  as  already  stated,  the  advantage  of  being 
independent  of  temperature,  of  having  the  same  degree  of 
precision  as  the  balance,  and  of  requiring  no  correction. 
The  measiurement  by  volume  has  not  all  these  advantages ; 
but,  by  ensuring  an  adequate  amount  of  accuracy,  it  has 
that  of  being  more  rapid,  and  renders  the  new  process 
applicable  to  numerous  and  daily  assays. 

The  normal  solution  of  common  salt  measured  by  volume 
is  so  prepared  that  it  has  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  100 
grammes  of  water,  or  100  cubic  centimetres,  and  at  a  deter- 
minate temperature  exactly  precipitates  1  gramme  of  silver. 
The  solution  can  be  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  in 
which  case  the  assay  requires  no  correction ;  or,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  variable,  its  influence  on  the  assay  must  be  cor- 
rected. These  two  circumstances  do  not  change  the  princi- 
ple of  the  process ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  important  to 
require  some  changes  in  the  apparatus,  and  that  each  of  the 
two  processes  should  be  treated  separately:  one,  in  which 
the  normal  temperature  is  constantly  maintained ;  the  other, 
in  which  it  is  variable.  Experience  has  shown  the  latter  to 
be  preferable,  and  it  will  be  first  detailed ;  the  other  will 
be  described  hereafter. 

Methods  of  Measurement  in  the  employment  of  Volumes 
instead  of  Weights, — It  will  be  here  admitted,  in  pointing 
out  the  methods  of  measuring  the  normal  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  by  volume,  that  it  has  been  already  prepared,  and 
even,  that  it  is  kept  at  a  constant  temperature.  It  will  after- 
wards be  very  easy  to  describe  the  method  of  preparation, 
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and  give  the  corrections  of  which  it  is  susceptible  when  its 
temperature  varies. 

A  volume  of  solution  of  100  cubic  cenlimetros  is  readily 
obtained  by  means  of  a  pipette  (fig.  95),  graduated  so  Uiat, 
Fio.9fi.  Fio.88.      filled    with    water  to  the 

mark  a  b,  and  the  point  or 
jet  well  wiped,  it  will  allow 
100  grammes  of  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  15°  (centi- 
grade), to  flow  in  a  continu- 
ous stream.  A  continuous 
stream  is  expressly  men- 
tioned, because  sometimes 
after  the  cessation  of  the  jet 
the  pipette  will  yet  give  two 
or  three  drops  of  liquid, 
which  must  not  be  counted. 
The  weight  of  the  volume 
of  normal  solution  taken  in 
this  manner  with  suitable 
precautions  will  be  constant, 
from  one  extreme  to  ano- 
ther, to  2^  centigrammes, 
or  rather  to  Jth  of  a  thou- 
sandth. 
The  following  is  the  most 
simple  method  of  taking  a  measure  of  the  normal  solution 
of  salt : — 

Immerse  the  jet  (c)  of  the  pipette  in  the  solution,  apply 
the  mouth  to  the  upper  orifice,  and  draw  the  liquid  into  d, 
above  the  circular  mark  a  b.  Dexterously  apply  the  fore- 
finger of  one  of  the  hands  to  this  orifice,  remove  the  pipette 
from  the  liquid,  and  hold  it  as  represented  at  fig.  95.  The 
mark  a  i  is  held  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  and  the  surface  of 
the  solution  allowed  to  descend  untU  it  forms  a  tangent 
with  the  plane  a  b.  At  this  instant  the  jet  (c)  of  the  pipette 
is  set  at  liberty  by  removing  the  finger  against  which  it  had 
been  pressed,  and,  without  otherwise  changing  the  position 
of  the  hands,  the  contents  are  allowed  to  run  into  the  bottle 
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appropriated  for  that  purpose,  taking  care  to  remove  the 
pipette  85  eHX)ii  as  the  steam  stops. 

If,  after  having  filled  the  pipette  by  aspiration,  there  is 
any  difficulty  found  in  a  sufficiently  rapid  application  of  the 
forefinger  to  the  superior  orifice  to  prevent  the  fell  of  the 
liquid  below  the  mark  a  6,  the  pipette  must  be  removed 
from  the  liquid,  the  orifice  being  closed  by  pressing  the 
tongue  against  it :  then  apply  the  middle  finger  of  one  of 


the  hands  to  the  lower  orifice,  remove  the  tongue,  and 
apply  ihe  forefinger  of  the  other  hand  to  the  larger  orifice^ 
previously  wiped  dry. 

The  process  just  described  for  obtaining  a  measure  of 
normal  solution  of  salt  is  exceedingly  wmple,  because  it 
requires  but  little  apparatus ;   but  another,  of  more  easy 


t 


I 
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execution,  will  now  be  mentioned,  and  wliich  is  at  the  same 

^  time  more  exact. 

\  In  this  process  the  pipette  is  filled  firom  above,  like  a 

bottle,  instead  of  by  aspiration ;  furthermore,  it  is  a  fixed 
apparatus.  The  figure  97  represents  this  apparatus.  D  1/ 
are  two  sockets,  separated  by  a  stopcock  R.  The  upper 
one,  which  is  screwed  inside,  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
cork,  Z/,  with  the  tube  7",  which  conducts  the  solution  of 
salt.  The  lower  socket  is  cemented  to  the  pipette ;  it  is 
furnished  with  an  air-tap  fi',  and  a  screw  F,  which  serves  to 
regulate  the  admission  of  air  into  the  pipette  by  a  small 
opening  provided  for  that  purpose.  Below  the  stopcock  i?', 
and  soldered  to  the  socket,  is  a  very  narrow  silver  tube  JV, 
conducting  the  solution  into  the  pipette,  and  allowing  the 
escape  of  displaced  air  by  the  air-tap  R.  The  thumbscrews 
F'  replace  the  ordinary  screw,  by  means  of  which  the  key 
of  the  cock  is  adjusted  on  its  seat. 

The  figure  98  represents  the  above  described  apparatus 
on  the  other  side.  There  will  in  this  be  noticed  on  the  air- 
cock  R\  an  opening  m,  into  which  is  ground  by  its  ex- 
tremity Q  the  conical  tube  T  (same  figure).  By  this,  air 
can  be  drawn  out  of  the  pipette  whenever  it  is  desirable  to 
fill  it  from  below. 

The  pipette  is  carried  by  two  horizontal  arms,  H  K,  fig. 
99.  These  arms  are  movable  around  a  common  axis  A  A^ 
and  are  also  capable  of  moving  in  the  two  longitudinal 
slots. 

They  are  fixed  by  two  nuts,  e  ^,  and  their  distance  can 
be  changed  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood  or  cork  interposed, 
or  even  by  the  other  nuts,  o  o'.  In  the  upper  arm,  B^  is  a 
hole,  in  which  is  fixed  by  a  wooden  thumb-screw,  t?,  the 
socket  of  the  pipette  ;  the-  corresponding  hole  of  the  lower 
arm  is  larger ;  the  jet  of  the  pipette  is  kept  in  position  by  a 
cork,  L.  The  apparatus  is  fixed  by  its  appendage,  P,  by 
means  of  a  screw  on  an  angle  of  the  wall,  or  any  other 
support. . 

The  method  of  filling  this  pipette  is  very  simple :  apply 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  to  the  orifice,  c,  then  open 
the  two  stopcocks,  ^,  and  R' ;  when  the  liquid  nears  the 
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ueck  of  the  pipette  its  flow  is  moderated,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  a  little  above  the  mark  a  b,  the  stopcocks  are  shut,  and 
the  forefinger  removed.  The  pipette  must  now  be  accurately 
adjusted,  so  that  the  liquid  touches  the  mark  a  b,  and  none 
remains  on  the  outside  of  the  jet  c. 

This  last  condition  is  eaaly  fulfilled :  after  having  removed 
the  finger  by  which  the  orifice  c  of  the  pipette  was  closed,  a 
moist  sponge,  m,  fig.  100,  enveloped  in  hnen,  is  then  applied, 
which  absorbs  the  excess  of  liquid.  To  abridge  the  descrip- 
tion, this  sponge  will  be  termed  'the  handkerchief,'  and 
the  pipette  is  said  to  be  clean  when  no  liquid  adheres  ex- 
teriorly to  the  orifice. 

For  convenience  in  use  the  handkerchief  is  forced  into  a 
tube  of  tin-plate,  terminated  by  a  little  cup,  open  below,  so 
that  the  liquid  may  run  into  the  vessel  C,  on  which  the 
tube  is  soldered ;  the  liquid  irom  the  handkerchief  is  rejected ; 


it  can  be  easily  removed  to  wash  it,  and  if  necessary  it  can 
be  pushed  towards  the  pipette  by  a  small  wedge  of  wood,  o. 
At  a  later  period  the  following  mode  of  making  the  hand- 
kerchief has  been  found  preferable  :  on  a  double  iron  wire 
(fig.  91)  forming  a  spring,  a  small  band  of  tin-plate  (,  is 
rolled ;  the  iron  wire  is  cemented  into  a  tin-plate  cylinder, 
clceed  on  the  lower  end,  and  fiimishcd  on  the  upper  with  a 
border  to  convey  the  hquid  which  runs  from  the  handkerchief 
in  the  vessel  C.    This  cylinder  passes  into  another  soldered 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  can  be  kept  in  position  by 
two  projections  o,  which  work  in  two  alota  cut  in  the  other 
cylinder. 

To  complete  the  adjustment  of  the  pipette,  the  liquid 
must  be  made  to  fall  to  the  level  a  b.    To  this  end  whilst 
the  handkerchief  is  in  contact  with  the  jet  of  the  pipette, 
air  is  allowed  to  enter  slowly  by  unscrewing  the  screw  v 
(fig.  99),  and  the  instant  the  level  is  attained  the  handker- 
chief is  removed,   and  the  bottle  F  (fig.  100),  which  is 
employed  to  receive  the  solution,  placed  under  the  jet  of  the 
pipette.     This  must  be  accomplished  rapidly,  and  without 
hesitation.    The  bottle  is  then  placed  in  a  cylinder  of  tin- 
plate,  whose  diameter  is  just  a  httle  larger, 
and  which  forms  part  and  parcel  of  the 
vessel  C,  and  the  handkerchief.    The  whole 
of  this   apparatus  has  a  sheet   of  tin-plate 
for  a  base  movable  between  two  wooden 
rods,  R  R,  each  having  a  slot  in  which  the 
tin-plate  moves.     The  extent  of  its  move- 
ments is  determined  by  two  pieces  of  wood, 
b  b,  so  placed  that  when  it  is  stopped  by 
them,  the  jet  of  the  pipette  corresponds  to 
the  centre  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  or  by 
the  other  in  contact  with  the  handkerchief. 
This  arrangement  is  exceedingly  handy  for 
wiping  and  emptying  the  pipette,  and  has  a 
sufficient  amount  of  solidity  to  allow  of  its 
being  removed  and  replaced  without  injury. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  when  the  admis- 
sion of  mr  into  the  pipette  has  been  once 
regulated  by  the  screw  r,  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  leave  it  so,  because  the  movement 
of  the  handkerchief  or  bottle  can  be  so 
rapidly  eflected,  that  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
has  not  time  to  accumulate  and  fall. 

Temperature  of  the  Solution. — Having  de- 
scribed the  method  of  measuring  the  volume 
of  the  normal  solution  of  salt,  that  which  appears  the  most 
suitable  of  obtaining  the  temperature  will  be  pointed  ont 
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The  thermometer  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  T  (fig.  102), 
through  which  the  solution  passes,  running  into  the  pipette. 
It  is  suspended  by  a  cork  having  four  channels  cut  in  it  to 
allow  the  free  passage  of  the  liquid.  The  scale  is  engraved 
on  the  tube  itself,  and  is  repeated  on  the  opposite  side,  so 
as  to  fix  the  eye  by  this  double  scale  to  the  height  of  the 
thermometric  column.  The  tube  is  fiised  at  its  lower  end 
to  a  narrower  tube,  which  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  cork  into 
the  socket  of  the  stopcock  of  the  pipette.  The  upper  part 
of  this  tube  is  cemented  to  a  socket  of  copper,  tapped  inside, 
which  in  its  turn  is  fastened  by  a  cock  JB,  with  the  extremity 
(also  tapped)  of  the  tube  7^,  communicating  with  the  reservoir 
of  normal  solutionr.  The  corks  used  as  joints  between  the 
parts  of  the  apparatus  retain  a  certain  amount  of  flexibifity, 
and  allow  it  being  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  in 
a  short  space  of  time  ;  but  it  is  essential  to  pass  them  into  a 
hollow  tube  of  glass  or  metal,  to  prevent  them  giving  way 
under  the  pressure  they  have  to  sustain.  If  care  be  taken 
to  coat  them  with  a  little  tallow  to  stop  the  pores,  no  escape 
need  be  apprehended. 

Preservation  of  the  Normal  Solution  of  Salt  in  Metallic 
Vessels. — ^This  subject  has  already  been  discussed,  and  it 
may  appear  unnecessary  •  to  again  refer  to  it ;  but  as  it 
is  here  a  question  of  metallic  vessels,  some  details  seem 
necessary. 

The  figure  103  represents  a  cylindrical  copper  vessel,  C, 
holding  about  110  litres.  It  is  seen  in  section,  Z,  same 
figure.  To  its  base  is  soldered  a  socket,  Z>,  to  which  is 
adapted  a  tube,  with  stopcock,  jT,  through  which  the 
solution  passes  into  the  pipette ;  the  upper  part,  which  is 
slightly  concave,  having  an  opening  closed  by  a  screw 
stopper,  Bj  the  edges  of  which  press  on  a  washer.  This 
stopper  is  traversed  by  the  tube  <,  which  passes  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  through  which  air  enters  the 
apparatus,  without  the  power  of  again  passing  out,  so  that 
evaporation  is  effectually  prevented.  This  tube  can  be 
closed  by  a  stopper,  m,  when  the  apparatus  is  not  in  use. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  the  vessel  can  be 
detennined  at  any  time  by  the  aid  of  a  wooden  gauge,  J, 

I.  L    2 
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graduated  into  litres.    When  used  it  is  plunged  vertically 
into  the  liquid,  but  ia  seldom  needed. 

Pure  or  tinned  copper  altera  in  contact  with  the  solution  of 
salt  and  air,  and  the  solution  continually  decreases  in  strength. 
Thia  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  coating  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  with  a  soft  cement,  such  as  described  at  page  108 ; 
or  with  that  cement  softened  by  the  addition  of  one-third 
its  weight  of  yellow  wax.  This  operation  may  be  performed 

FlO,  103, 


by  removing  the  tubes  T  and  t,  perfectly  cleansing  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  heating  it.  About  four  or  five 
■  pounds  of  the  cera«it,  made  very  hot,  are  run  in,  and  the 
cylinder  so  turned  round  and  inverted  that  the  cement  may 
run  over  every  part.  The  turning  is  continued  until  the 
cement  ia  cold.    All  the  parts  just  described  are  united  in 
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the  figure  103,  forming  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  normal  solution  of  salt,  for  observing  the 
temperature,  and  for  measuring  the  volume. 

Preparation  of  the  Normal  Solution  of  Sak^  measuring 
by  Volume. — ^The  preparation  of  the  normal  solution  of 
salt,  measured  by  volume,  is  much  the  same  as  of  the 
solution  measured  by  weight ;  there  is,  consequently,  very 
little  to  add  to  that  already  given  at  pages  501-505,  and  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  cylinder,  as  already  supposed,  will  contain  about 
110  kilogrammes  of  water :  no  more,  however,  than  105 
are  put  in ;  so  that  sufficient  space  may  remain  in  order  to 
agitate  the  fluid  without  throwing  any  out.  According  to 
the  condition  imposed,  that  100  cubic  centimetres,  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  litre,  of  solution,  should  contain  sufficient  salt  to 
completely  precipitate  1  gramme  of  pure  silver ;  and  further, 
admitting  13'516  for  the  equivalent  of  silver,  and  7-335 
for  that  of  salt,  the  quantity  of  pure  salt  to  be  dissolved  in  105 
litres  of  water,  and  which  corresponds  to  105x10=1050 
grammes  of  silver,  will  be  found  by  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

13-516  :  7-335  : :  1050  gram.  :  x  =  56983  gram. 

And  as  the  solution  of  commercial  salt  employed,  page  501, 
contains  approximatively  250  grammes  per  kilogramme, 
2279-3  grammes  of  this  solution  wiU  be  required  to  furnish 
569*83  grammes  of  salt  As  the  2279*3  grammes  of  solution 
contain  569-83  grammes  of  salt,  it  will  consequently  contain 
1709*6  grammes  of  watfir,  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  measuring  the  105  litres :  that  is  no  more  than  about  103-3 
must  be  employed.  The  whole  being  well  mixed,  the  tubes 
and  pipette  must  be  washed  out  several  times,  by  allowing 
the  solution  to  run  through  them.  The  solution  so  passed 
is  again  placed  in  the  cylinder,  and  after  each  addition  the 
contents  are  well  agitated,  and  lastly,  the  standard  of  the 
solution  is  determined,  the  temperature  being  supposed  to 
remain  constant. 

To  accomplish  this  more  readily,  two  decime  solutions 
are  prepared  ;  one  of  silver,  and  the  other  of  salt. 
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The  decime  solution  of  silver,  as  already  stated,  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  a  gramme  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and 
diluting  the  solution  with  water  imtil  its  volume  is  one 
litre. 

The  decime  solution  of  salt  can  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
0-543  grammes  of  pure  salt  in  water,  so  that  die  solution 
fills  a  measure  of  one  litre  ;  but  it  is  best  prepared  with  the 
normal  solution  itself,  which  is  to  be  standardised,  by  mixing 
one  measure  of  the  latter  with  nine  measures  of  water.  It 
must,  however,  be  understood,  that  this  solution  is  not 
rigorously  equivalent  to  that  of  the  silver,  and  only  becomes 
so  when  the  normal  solution  employed  in  its  preparation 
becomes  fixed  at  its  true  standard.  If  the  normal  solution 
be  correct  to  ten  thousandths,  or  one  hundredth,  the  decime 
solution  may  be  correct  to  the  same  degree.  If  ten 
thousandths  of  the  latter  solution  be  employed,  the  error 
committed  will  be  one-tenth  of  a  thousandth ;  and  only 
one  hundredth  when  one  thousandth  is  employed.  Such 
errors  may  be  entirely  neglected ;  nevertheless,  after  having 
exactly  standardised  the  normal  solution,  it  is  better  to 
prepare  a  new  decime  solution. 

After  the  preparation  of  the  decime  solutions,  several 
bottles,  as  at  fig.  89,  must  be  prepared,  each  of  which 
contains  1  gramme  of  pure  silver  dissolved  in  8  or  10 
grammes  of  nitric  add.  To  these  will  be  given  the  name 
of  check,  or  witness-assays. 

To  ascertain  the  standard  of  the  normal  solution  pour  a 
pipetteful  into  one  of  the  check  flasks,  and  agitate  briskly 
until  quite  bright.  After  a  few*  moments'  repose,  two 
thousandths  of  the  decime  solution  of  salt  are  added,  which, 
by  superposition,  wUl  produce  a  precipitate.  The  normal 
solution  is  consequently  too  weak,  since  the  salt  employed 
was  not  perfectly  pure.  It  is  again  agitated,  and  two  otiier 
thousandths  are  added,  which  produce  a  precipitate.  The 
addition  of  successive  two  thousandths  is  thus  continued 
until  the  last  produce  no  precipitate.  Suppose  in  all  six- 
teen thousandths  have  been  added:  the  two  last  which 
have  been  added  are  not  reckoned,  as  they  produce  no 
precipitate:    the  two  preceding  have   only  been  in  part 
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necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  acting  thousandths 
added  are  above  12  and  below  14,  or,  taking  the  mean, 
equal  to  13. 

Thus  in  the  existing  state  of  the  normal  solution  1013 
parts  are  necessary  to  precipitate  1  gramme  of  silver,  while 
only  1000  should  be  required.  The  quantity  of  concentrated 
solution  of  common  salt  to  be  added  may  be  found  by 
noting  that  the  quantity  of  solution  of  common  salt  first 
employed — that  is  to  say,  2279*3  grammes — ^has  only 
produced  a  standard  of  1000  —  13=987  thousandths,  and 
by  the  following  equation  : — 

987  : 2279-3  : :  13  :  ;i?  =  3002  grammes. 

This  quantity  of  solution  of  common  salt  must,  therefore,  be 
mixed  with  the  normal  solution. 

After  having  washed  the  tubes  and  pipette  with  a  new 
solution,  another  check  gramme  of  silver  is  operated  on.  It 
is  found,  for  instance,  by  proceeding  but  by  one  thousandths 
at  a  time,  that  the  first  precipitates,  but  the  second  does 
not.  The  standard  of  the  solution  is  therefore  too  weak, 
being  comprised  between  1000  and  1001 ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  equal  to  1000^  :  this,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  near. 

Pour  into  the  assay  flask  two  thousandths  of  the  decime 
solution  of  silver :  these  will  merely  decompose  the  two 
thousandths  of  salt,  and  the  operation  will  have  retrograded 
by  two  thousandths  ;  that  is,  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  point 
from  which  the  thousandths  were  first  employed.  If,  after 
brightening  the  liquor,  half  a  thousandtii  of  the  decime 
solution  is  added,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  precipitate,  as 
was  before  known  ;  but  a  second  half  thousandth  produces 
no  cloudiness.  The  standard  of  the  normal  liquid  is 
therefore  between  1000  and  1000^,  or  equal  to  1000].. 

This  for  most  purposes  may  be  considered  sufficiently 
near ;  but  if  it  be  desirable  to  correct  it,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  the  two  quantities  of  solution  of  conmion  salt 
added, 

2279-3  gr.  +  3002  gr.  =  230932  gr. 

have  only  produced  999*75  thousandths,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  fresh  quantity  corresponding  to  the 
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quarter  of  a  thousandth.     The  proportion  is  thus  found : — 

999-75  :  2309-32  : :  0-25  :  a?. 

But  as  the  first  term  only  slightly  differs  from  1000,  it  is 

0*25 
necessary,  in  order  to  have  x,  to  take  -^..tv  of  2309-32,  and 

0-577  gr.  will  be  found  the  quantity  of  solution  of  common 
salt  to  be  added  to  the  normal  solution.  It  is  not  convenient 
to  exactly  take  so  small  a  quantity  of  solution  of  common  salt 
by  means  of  the  balance,  but  is  more  readily  attained  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Weigh  50  grammes  of  the  solution,  and  dilute  with  water 
until  it  occupies  exactly  half  a  htre,  or  500  cubic  centi- 
metres. A  pipette  of  this  solution,  containing  a  cubic 
centimetre,  will  give  a  decigramme  of  the  original  solution ; 
and  as  the  pipette  is  divided  into  20  drops,  each  drop  wiU 
represent  5  milligrammes  of  the  solution.  Still  smaller 
quantities  may  be  determined  by  still  further  dilution,  but 
greater  precision  is  useless. 

The  standardising  of  the  normal  solution  is  much  less 
tedious  than  may  be  supposed ;  and  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  the  liquid  for  a  thousand  assays  is  prepared  at  once,  and 
moreover,  that  in  preparing  a  fresh  solution,  its  true  standard 
may  be  very  nearly  obtained  at  once,  if  the  quantities  of 
water  and  salt  solution  previously  employed  have  been 
noted. 

Correction  of  the  Standard  of  the  Normal  Solution  of  Salt, 
when  the  Temperature  varies. — ^It  has  been  admitted  that,  in 
the  determination  of  the  standard  of  the  normal  solution  of 
salt,  the  temperature  has  remained  constant  Assays  made 
under  these  circumstances  need  no  correction ;  but  if  the 
temperature  changes,  the  same  measure  of  solution  will  not 
contain  the  same  amount  of  salt.  Supposing  the  solution  of 
salt  has  been  standardised  at  15^.  If,  at  the  time  an 
experiment  is  made,  the  temperature  is  18®,  for  instance, 
the  solution  will  be  found  too  weak,  since  it  has  become 
expanded,  and  the  pipette  holds  less  than  its  weight.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  temperature  falls  to  12^  the  solution 
becomes  concentrated,  and  is  found  too  strong.     It  is  there- 
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fore  necessary  to  determine  the  correction  to  be  made  for 
any  variation  of  temperature  that  may  occm*. 

To  this  end  the  temperature  of  a  solution  of  common  salt 
has  been  gradually  raised  from0....5....10....15....20....25....30 
d^rees,  and  three  pipettefuls  of  the  solution  exactly  weighed 
at  each  of  the  above  temperatures.    One-third  of  the  total 
weight  gives  the  mean  weight  of  the  contents  of  a  pipette. 
The  corresponding  weights  of  a  pipetteful  of  solution  are 
then  entered,  and  form  the  second  column  of  the  following 
table,  called  '  Table  of  Correction  for  the  Variations  of 
Temperature  in  the  Normal  Solution  of  Salt/    By  this  table 
correction  may  be  made  for  any  temperature  between  0  and 
30  degrees,  when  the  solution  of  salt  has  been  standardised 
within  the  same  limits.     Suppose,  for  example,  the  solution 
had  been  standardised  at  15^  and  that  at  the  time  it  was  used 
its  temperature  was  18°.    On  referring  to  the  second  column 
of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  a  measure  of 
solution  at  15^  is  100099  gr.;  and  at  IS''  100065gr. ;  the 
difference  0*034  gr.  is  the  quantity  of  solution  taken  too  little, 
and  consequently  it  must  be  added  to  the  normal  measure,  so 
that  it  may  be  equal  to  one  thousand  thousandths.    If  the 
temperature  of  the  solution  had  fallen  to  10^,  the  difference 
of  weight  between  a  measure  at  10°  and  a  measure  at  15° 
will  be  0'019  gr.,  which  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  deducted 
from  the  measure,  as  it  has  been  taken  in  excess.    These 
differences  of  weight  of  a  measure  of  solution  at  15°  and  that 
of  a  measure  for  any  other  temperature,  forms  the  column 
15°  in  the  table,  where  they  are  expressed  in  thousandths. 
They  are  written  on  the  same  horizontal  line  as  the  tem- 
peratures to  which  each  corresponds,  with  the  sign  +  when 
they  are  to  be  added,  and  the  sign  -  when  to  be  subtracted. 
The  columns  5°,  10°,  20°,  25°,  30°  have  been  calculated  in 
the  same  manner,  to  meet  cases  in  which  the  normal  solution 
had  been  graduated  at  each  of  the  above-named  temperatures. 
Thus,  to  ^culate  the  column  10°,  take  the  number  100118 
from  the  column  of  weights  as  a  point  of  departure,  and 
find  the  difference  for  all  the  other  numbers  in  the  same 
column. 

An  application  of  this  table  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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TABLk  OF  CoBKEcnov  FOR  Vabiatioks  dt  TuxpvtJi'rxjBx  OF  iHs  Normal 

Salt  SoLmoir. 


Tempantare 

Wdgbt 

tf> 

10" 

IBfi 

w» 

«6« 

M» 

Degnn 

QnnmMB 

xm. 

nm. 

Mm. 

Mill. 

MilL 

Min. 

4 

100-109 

0-0 

-0-1 

+0-1 

+0-7 

+1-7 

+2-7 

6 

100-118 

0-0 

—0-1 

+0-1 

+0-7 

+1-7 

+2-8 

6 

100115 

0-0 

OO 

+0-2 

+0-8 

+1-7 

+2-8 

7 

100118 

+0-1 

0-0 

+0-2 

+0-8 

+1-7 

+2-8 

8 

100120 

+0-1 

0-0 

+0-2 

+0-8 

+1-8 

+2-8 

9 

100120 

+0-1 

0-0 

+0-2 

+0-8 

+1-8 

+2-8 

10 

100-118 

+01 

00 

+0-2 

+0-8 

+1-7 

+2-8 

11 

100116 

0-0 

0-0 

+0-2 

+0-8 

+1-7 

+2-8 

12 

100-114 

0-0 

0-0 

+0-2 

+0-8 

-4-1-7 

+2-8 

13 

100-110 

0-0 

—0-1 

+0-1 

+0-7 

+1-7 

+2-7 

14 

100106 

—0-1 

-01 

+0-1 

+0-7 

+1-6 

+2-7 

15 

100O99 

—01 

—0-2 

OO 

+0-6 

+  1-6 

+2-6 

16 

lixxm 

—0-2 

-0-3 

—0-1 

+0-5 

+1-5 

+2-5 

17 

100K)78 

—0-4 

—0-4 

—0-2 

+0-4 

+1-3 

+2-4 

18 

100-065 

—0-5 

—0-5 

—0-3 

+0-3 

+1-2 

+2-3 

19 

100<)68 

—0-6 

—0-7 

—0-5 

+01 

+M 

+2-2 

20 

100-039 

—0-7 

.-^8 

—0-6 

0-0 

+10 

+20 

21 

100-021 

--0-9 

— lO 

—0-8 

—0-2 

+0-8 

+1-9 

22 

100-001 

—1-1 

—1-2 

—1-0 

-0-4 

+0-6 

+1-7 

28 

99-983 

—1-3 

-1-4 

—1-2 

—0-6 

+0-4 

+1-5 

24 

99-964 

—1-5 

—1-5 

-1-4 

—0-8 

+0-2 

+1-3 

25 

99944 

—1-7 

—1-7 

—1-6 

1-0 

OO 

+11 

26 

99-924 

—1-9 

—1-9 

—1-8 

—1-2 

—0-2 

+0-9 

27 

99-902 

—2-1 

-2-2 

—2-0 

—1-4 

—0-4 

+0-7 

28 

99-879 

—2-3 

—2-4 

—2-2 

—1-6 

-0-7 

+0-4 

29 

99-858 

-2.6 

—2-6 

-2-4 

—1-8 

—0-9 

+0-2 

SO 

99-836 

—2-8 

-2-8 

—26 

—2-0 

—1-1 

OO 

TABLE  FOB  THE  ASSAY,  BY  THE  WET  METHOD,  OF  AN  ALLOY 
CONTAINTNG  ANY  PROPORTIONS  WHATEVER  OF  SILVER,  BY 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  A  CONSTANT  MEASURE  OF  THE  NORMAL 
SOLUTION  OF  CX)MMON  SALT. 

The  process  by  which  the  normal  solution  of  salt  is 
measured  by  weight  is  applicable  to  the  assay  of  every  kind 
of  alloy,  since  it  suffices  to  take  a  weight  of  the  solution 
corresponding  to  the  presumed  standard  of  the  silver,  and 
complete  the  assay  by  means  of  the  dedme  solution ;  the 
process  by  volume,  however,  has  not  the  same  advantage, 
because  the  volume  of  normal  solution  cannot  be  varied  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  weight.  This  inconvenience,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  very  great  consequence,  for,  by  keeping  the 
volume  of  normal  solution  constant,  it  suffices  to  vary  the 
weight  of  the  alloy,  taking  in  each  particular  case  a  weight 
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which  contains  approximatively  one  gramme  of  pure  silver. 
Suppose  the  alloy  has  a  standard  of  about  900  thousandths, 
we  have  the  following  proportion : — 

900  thousandths  :  1000  of  alloy  : :  1000  thousandths  : 

X  =  11111. 

If  that  weight  be  now  taken  to  ascertain  the  standard  of 
the  alloy,  it  may  be  found,  for  instance,  that  to  the  measure 
of  1000  thousandths  of  salt  it  is  yet  necessary  to  add  4  thou- 
sandths of  salt  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  silver ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  1111*1  of  alloy  really  contain  1004  of  silver. 
From  this  result  the  real  standard  of  the  alloy  may  be  found 
to  be  903-6,  by  the  following  equation : — 

11111  :  1004 ::  1000  :  x  =  9036 

But  such  calculations,  however  simple,  should  be  avoided 
where  numerous  daily  assays  are  made,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  time  consumed,,  but  still  more  from  the  errors  to 
which  such  operations  are  necessarily  exposed.  Fortunately, 
all  these  inconveniences  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  tables, 
which  entirely  free  the  assay er  from  calculation. 

Wishing  in  weighing  the  alloy  to  avoid  fractions  of  thou- 
sandths, and  only  making  use  of  tenths  and  half-tenths  of 
thousandths,  the  weight  of  alloy  increases,  starting  from  a 
gramme,  from  5  to  5  thousandths,  and  the  corresponding 
standard  for  each  of  these  weights  has  been  sought,  all  con- 
taining one  gramme  of  pure  silver.  Thus  the  weight  1020 
of  alloy,  in  which  there  are  1000  of  silver  and  20  of  copper, 
corresponds  to  the  standard  98039,  obtained  by  the  pro- 
portion— 

1020  :  1000 ::  1000  :  4?  =  980-39 

On  this  principle  are  formed  the  first  and  second  columns 
of  the  table  marked  Salt.  The  first  contains  the  weight  of 
each  alloy,  and  the  second  its  corresponding  standard.  The 
following  columns,  1,  2,  3,  to  10,  give  the  standard  of  the 
alloy,  when,  instead  of  the  1000  milligrammes  of  silver  it 
was  supposed  to  contain,  it  really  contained  1, 2,  3,&c.  more, 
and  consequently  1, 2, 3,  &c.  milligrammes  of  copper  less. 

Another  table,  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding,  and  marked  Nitrate  of  Silver,  gives  the  standard 
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of  the  alloy  when,  under  the  weight  given  in  the  first  column, 
it  contains  1,  2, 3,  &c.  milligrammes  less  silver,  and  as  much 
more  copper.  Thus,  for  example,  an  alloy  of  the  weight  of 
1020  (1000  silver  and  20  copper)  has  for  its  standard  9804 
in  both  tables.  If  it  always  contains  in  the  same  weight 
4  more  silver  and  consequently  4  less  copper,  its  standard 
woxdd  be  984'3,  and  would  be  found  in  the  *  Salt '  table  at 
the  intersection  of  the  column  4,  and  the  horizontal  line 
1020.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  4  less  of  silver  and  4 
more  of  copper,  its  standard  will  be  976*5,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  *  Nitrate  of  Silver  *  table,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
column  4,  and  the  horizontal  line  1020. 
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TableBfar  Determining  the  Standard  of  any  Silver 

approximaiively  eantainmg 


NITBATKOF 

Weight  of 

■   - 

ABnT  in 

0. 

1. 

9. 

S. 

4. 

HiUign. 

1000 

1000-0 

9990 

9980 

997-0 

996-0 

1005 

996-0 

994-0 

9930 

992-0 

991-0 

1010 

9901 

989-1 

988-1 

987-1 

986-1 

1015 

985-2 

984-2 

983-2 

982-3 

981-3 

1020 

980-4 

979-4 

978-4 

977-4 

976-5 

1025 

976-6 

974-6 

973-7 

972-7 

971-7 

1080 

970-9 

969-9 

968-9 

968-0 

967-0 

1035 

966-2 

966-2 

964-2 

963-3 

962-8 

1040 

961-5 

960-6 

959-6 

968-6 

967-7 

1045 

956-9 

966-0 

956-0 

954-1 

9631 

1050 

962-4 

951-4 

960-5 

949-5 

948-6 

1055 

947-9 

946-9 

946-0 

945-0 

944-1 

1060 

943-4 

942-4 

941-5 

940-6 

939-6 

1065 

939-0 

938-0 

937-1 

936-1 

936-2 

1070 

934-6 

933-6 

932-7 

931-8 

980-8 

1075 

980-2 

929-3 

928-4 

927-4 

926-5 

1080 

925-9 

9260 

924-1 

923-1 

922-2 

1085 

921-7 

920-7 

919-8 

918-9 

918-0 

1090 

917-4 

916-5 

915-6 

914-7 

918-8 

1095 

913-2 

912-3 

911-4 

910-5 

909-6 

1100 

909-1 

908-2 

907-3 

906-4 

905-4 

1105 

905-0 

904-1 

903-2 

902-3 

901-4 

1110 

900-9 

900-0 

899-1 

898-2 

897-8 

1115 

896-9 

896-0 

895-1 

894-2 

893-3 

1120 

892-9 

892-0 

891-1 

890-2 

889-8 

1125 

888-9 

888-0 

887-1 

886-2 

886-8 

1130 

885-0 

884-1 

883-2 

882-3 

881-4 

1135 

881-1 

880-2 

879-3 

878-4 

877-5 

1140 

877-2 

876-3 

875-4 

874-6 

873-7 

1145 

873-4 

872-5 

871-6 

870-7 

869-9 

1150 

869-6 

868-7 

867-8 

867-0 

866-1 

1155 

865-8 

864-9 

864*1 

863-2 

862-8 

1160 

862-1 

861-2 

860-3 

859-6 

858-6 

1165 

858-4 

857-5 

856-6 

866-8 

854-9 

1170 

854-7 

853-8 

853-0 

862-1 

851-3 

1175 

851-1 

850-2 

849-4 

848-5 

847-7 

1180 

847-6 

846-6 

845-8 

844-9 

844-1 

1185 

848-9 

848-0 

842-2 

841-8 

840-5 

] 
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Allay  hy  employing  an  Amount  of  AUoy  always 
the  same  Amovnt  of  Silver. 


SILVER. 

/ 

6. 

9940 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

9900 

995-0 

9930 

992-0 

991-0 

990-0 

989-0 

988-1 

987-1 

986-1 

9851 

985-1 

984-2 

983-2 

982-2 

981-2 

980-2 

980-8 

979-8 

978-3 

977-8 

976-4 

976-4 

976-6 

974-5 

973-5 

972-5 

971-6 

970-6 

970-7 

969-8 

968-8 

967-8 

966-8 

965-8r 

966-0 

965-0 

964-1 

968-1 

962-1 

961-2 

961-8 

960-4 

959-4 

968-4 

967-6 

966-6 

956-7 

966-8 

964-8 

953-8 

952-9 

951-9 

962-1 

951-2 

960-2 

949-3 

948-3 

947-4 

947-6 

946-7 

945-7 

944-8 

943-8 

942-9 

948-1 

942-2 

941-2 

940-3 

939-3 

938-4 

988-7 

937-7 

936-8 

935-8 

934-9 

9340 

984-8 

933-3 

932-4 

931-4 

930-5 

929-6 

929-9 

929-0 

928-0 

927-1 

926-2 

926-2 

925-6 

924-7 

928-7 

922-8 

921-9 

920-9 

921-8 

920-4 

919-4 

918-5 

917-6 

916-7 

917-0 

916-1 

915-2 

914-8 

913-4 

912-4 

912-8 

911-9 

911-0 

910-1 

909-2 

908-8 

908-7 

907-8 

906-8 

906-9 

906-0 

904-1 

904-5 

903-6 

902-7 

901-8 

900-9 

900-0 

900-4 

899-5 

898-6 

897-7 

896-8 

895-9 

896-4 

896-6 

894-6 

898-7 

892-8 

891-9 

892-4 

891-5 

890-6 

889-7 

888-8 

887-9 

888-4 

887-6 

886-6 

886-7 

884-8 

883-9 

884-4 

888-6 

882-7 

881-8 

880-9 

880-0 

880-5 

879-6 

878-8 

877-9 

877-0 

876-1 

876-7 

875-8 

874-9 

874-0 

873-1 

872-8 

872-8 

.  871-9 

871-0 

870-2 

869-3 

868-4 

869-0 

868-1 

867-2 

866-4 

865-5 

864-6 

866-2 

864-3 

868-6 

862-6 

861-7 

860-9 

861-5 

860-6 

859-7 

858-9 

868-0 

857-1 

857-8 

856-9 

856-0 

855-2 

864-3 

863-4 

864-1 

853-2 

852-4 

851-5 

860-6 

849-8 

850-4 

849-6 

848-7 

847-9 

847-0 

846-1 

846-8 

846-0 

846-1 

844-3 

843-4 

842-5 

843-2 

842-4 

841-6 

840-7 

839-8 

889-0 

839-7 

838-8 

838-0 

837-1 

836-3 

835-4 

9» 
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NITRATE  01 

' 

Weight  of 
Assay  in 

Million. 

0. 

1. 

1 

r 

1           2. 

3. 

1 

4. 

1190 

840-3 

849-5 

838-7 

837-8 

887-0 

1195 

886-8 

836-0 

835-1 

834-3 

833-5 

1200 

833-3 

832-5 

831-7 

830-8 

830-0 

1205 

829-9 

829-0 

828-2 

827-4 

826-6 

1210 

826-4 

825-6 

824-8 

824-0 

828-1 

1215 

828-0 

822-2 

821-4 

820-6 

819-7 

1220 

819-7 

818-8 

818-0 

817-2 

816-4 

1225 

816-3 

816-5 

814-7 

818-9 

8131 

1230 

813-0 

812-2 

811-4 

810-6 

809-8 

1235 

809-7 

808-9 

808-1 

807-3 

806-5 

1240 

806-5 

805-6 

804-8 

804-0 

803-2 

1245 

803-2 

802-4 

801-6 

800-8 

800-0 

1250 

800-0 

799-2 

798-4 

797-6 

796-8 

1255 

796-8 

796-0 

796-2 

794-4 

793-6 

1260 

793-6 

792-9 

792-1 

791-3 

790-5 

1265 

790-5 

789-7 

788-9 

788-1 

787-3 

1270 

787-4 

786-6 

785-8 

785-0 

784-2 

1275 

784-3 

788-5 

782-7 

782-0 

781-2 

1280 

781-2 

780-6 

779-7 

778-9 

778-1 

1285 

778-2 

777-4 

776-6 

775-9 

778-1 

1290 

776-2 

774-4 

773-6 

772-9 

772-1 

1295 

772-2 

771-4 

770-7 

769-9 

769-1 

1300 

769-2 

768-5 

767-7 

766-9 

7661 

1305 

766-3 

765-5 

764-7 

764-0 

763-2 

1310 

763-4 

762-6 

761-8 

761-1 

760-3 

1315 

760-6 

759-7 

758-9 

758-2 

757-4 

1320 

767-6 

756-8 

766-1 

755-3 

764-5 

1325 

754-7 

754-0 

753-2 

762-4 

751-7 

1330 

751-9 

751-1 

760-4 

749-6 

748-9 

1335 

749-1 

748-3 

747-6 

746-8 

746-1 

1340 

746-3 

745-5 

744-8 

744-0 

743-3 

1345 

748-6 

.  742-7 

742-0 

741-8 

740-5 

1350 

740-7 

740-0 

789-3 

788-5 

737-8 

1355 

788-0 

787-3 

736-5 

785-8 

786-1 

1360 

736-8 

784-6 

738-8 

7831 

732-4 

1365 

732-6 

781-9 

7311 

730-4 

729-7 

1370 

729-9 

729-2 

728-6 

727-7 

727-0 

1375 

727-3 

726-5 

725-8 

725-1 

724-4 

1380 

724-6 

723-9 

723-2 

722-5 

721-7 

1385 

722-0 

721-3 

720-6 

719-9 

719-1 

1390 

719-4 

718-7 

718-0 

717-3 

716-5 

1395 

716-8 

7161 

715-4 

714-7 

7140 

1400 

714-8 

713-6 

712-9 

712-1 

711-4 
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A. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

10. 

836-1 

836-3 

834-5 

833-6 

882-8 

831-9 

832-6 

831-8 

831-0 

830-1 

829-3 

828-4 

829-2 

828-3 

827-5 

826-7 

826-8 

826-0 

825-7 

824-9 

824-1 

823-2 

822-4 

821-6 

822-8 

821-5 

820-7 

819-8 

819-0 

818-2 

818-9 

818-1 

817-8 

816-6 

816-6 

814-8 

815-6 

814-7 

813-9 

813-1 

812-8 

811-5 

812-2 

811-4 

810-6 

809-8 

809-0 

808-2 

808-9 

808-1 

807-8 

806-6 

805-7 

804-9 

805-7 

804-9 

804-0 

803-2 

802-4 

801-6 

802-4 

801-6 

800-8 

800-0 

799-2 

798-4 

799-2 

798-4 

797-6 

796-8 

796-0 

795-2 

7960 

795-2 

794-4 

793-6 

792-8 

792-0 

792-8 

792-0 

791-2 

790-4 

789-6 

788-8 

789-7 

788-9 

788-1 

787-3 

786-6 

785-7 

786-6 

785-8 

785-0 

784-2 

783-4 

782-6 

788-6 

782-7 

781-9 

781-1 

780-3 

779-6 

780-4 

779-6 

778-8 

778-0 

777-8 

776-6 

777-8 

776-6 

775-8 

775-0 

774-2 

773-4 

774-8 

773-5 

772-8 

772-0 

771-2 

770-4 

771-8 

770-5 

769-8 

769-0 

768-2 

767-4 

768-8 

767-6 

766-8 

766-0 

765-2 

764-6 

765-4 

764-6 

763-8 

763-1 

762-3 

761-6 

762-4 

761-7 

760-9 

760-1 

769-4 

768-6 

769-6 

768-8 

758-0 

767-2 

756-5 

765-7 

756-6 

766-9 

765-1 

764-4 

768-6 

752-8 

758-8 

753-0 

762-3 

761-6 

760-8 

750-0 

750-9 

750-2 

749-4 

748-7 

747-9 

747-2 

748-1 

747-4 

746-6 

746-9 

746-1 

744-4 

746-8 

744-6 

743-8 

743-1 

742-8 

741-6 

742-5 

741-8 

741-0 

740-8 

739-5 

738-8 

789-8 

789-0 

738-8 

737-6 

736-8 

736-1 

787-0 

786-3 

736-6 

784-8 

784-1 

733-3 

784-8 

733-6 

732-8 

7321 

781-4 

780-6 

781-6 

780-9 

730-1 

729-4 

728-7 

727-9 

728-9 

728-2 

727-5 

726-7 

7-26-0 

725-3 

726-8 

726-5 

724-8 

724-1 

728-4 

722-6 

728-6 

722-9 

722-2 

721-4 

720-7 

720-0 

721-0 

720-3 

719-6 

718-8 

718-1 

717-4 

718-4 

717-7 

717-0 

716-2 

715-6 

714-8 

715-8 

715-1 

714-4 

713-7 

712-9 

712-2 

1    718-8 

712-6 

711-8 

711-1 

710-4 

709-7 

710-7 

710-0 

709-8 

708-6 

707-9 

707-1 

K  M 
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NITBATB  07 

Weight  of 
Aantj  in 
Hillign. 

0. 

1. 

X 

z. 

4, 

1405 

711-7 

711-0 

710-8 

709-6 

708-9 

1410 

709-2 

708-5 

707-8 

707-1 

706-4 

1415 

706-7 

706-0 

706-8 

704-6 

703-9 

1420 

704-2 

703-5 

702-8 

702-1 

701-4 

1425 

701-8 

701-0 

700-8 

699-6 

698-9 

1430 

699-3 

698-6 

697-9 

697-2 

696-5 

1435 

696-9 

696-2 

695-5 

694-8 

694-1 

1440 

694-4 

693-7 

6931 

692-4 

691-7 

1445 

6920 

691-8 

690-7 

690-0 

689-8 

1450 

689-7 

689-0 

688-3 

687-6 

686-9 

1455 

687-8 

686-6 

685-9 

685-2 

684-5 

1460 

684-9 

684-2 

683-6 

682-9 

682-2 

1465 

682-6 

681-9 

681-2 

680-6 

679-9 

1470 

680-8 

679-6 

678-9 

678-2 

677-6 

1475 

678-0 

677-3 

676-6 

675-9 

675-2 

1480 

675-7 

6750 

674-8 

673-6 

673-0 

1485 

678-4 

672-7 

672-0 

671-4 

670-7 

1490 

671-1 

670-5 

669-8 

6691 

668-5 

1495 

668-9 

668-2 

667-6 

666-9 

666-2 

1500 

666-7 

666-0 

665-3 

664-7 

664-0 

1505 

664-5 

663-8 

663-1 

662-5 

661-8 

1610 

662-8 

661-6 

660-9 

660-3 

659-6 

1515 

660-1 

669-4 

658-7 

668-1 

657-4 

1520 

657-9 

667-2 

656-6 

655-9 

655-8 

1525 

665-7 

6561 

654-4 

653-8 

663-1 

1580 

668-6 

662-9 

652-8 

651-6 

651-0 

1585 

661-5 

660-8 

650-2 

649-5 

648-9 

1540 

649-4 

648-7 

648-0 

647-4 

646-7 

1545 

647-2 

646-6 

645-9 

645-3 

644-7 

1550 

645-2 

644-5 

643-9 

643-2 

642-6 

1565 

6481 

642-4 

641-8 

641-2 

640-5 

1660 

641-0 

640-4 

689-7 

639-1 

638-5 

1565 

689-0 

638-3 

687-7 

637-1 

686-4 

1570 

636-9 

636-3 

685-7 

635-0 

634-4 

1575 

684-9 

684-3 

633-6 

688-0 

632-4 

1580 

682-9 

682-3 

631-6 

631-0 

680-4 

1585 

680-9 

680-3 

629-6 

629-0 

628-4 

1590 

628-9 

623-8 

627-7 

627-0 

626-4 

1595 

627-0 

626-8 

626-7 

625-1 

624-4 

1600 

625-0 

624-4 

628-7 

6231 

622-5 

1605 

628-1 

622-4 

621-8 

621-2 

620-6 

1610 

621-1 

620-5 

619-9 

619-2 

618-6 

1615 

619-2 

618-6 

618-0 

617-3 

616-7 

t 
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«. 

«. 

7. 

8. 

». 

10. 

708-2 

707-6 

706-8 

706-0 

705-8 

704-6 

705-7 

705-0 

704-8 

703-5 

702-8 

702-1 

708-2 

702-6 

701-8 

701-1 

700-8 

699-6 

700-7 

700-0 

699-3 

698-6 

697-9 

697-2 

698-2 

697-6 

696-8 

696-1 

695-4 

694-7 

695-8 

695-1 

694-4 

693-7 

698-0 

692-3 

693-4 

692-7 

692  0 

691-8 

690-6 

689-9 

691-0 

690-8 

689-6 

688-9 

688-2 

687-6 

688-6 

687-9 

687-2 

686-5 

685-8 

685-1 

686-2 

685-5 

684-8 

684-1 

683-4 

682-8 

688-8 

683-2 

682-5 

681-8 

681-1 

680-4 

681-5 

680-8 

6801 

679-4 

678-8 

678-1 

679-2 

678-5 

677-8 

6771 

676-4 

675-8 

676-9 

676-2 

675-5 

674-8 

674-1 

678-5 

674-6 

673-9 

673-2 

672-5 

671-9 

671-2 

672-8 

671-6 

670-9 

670-8 

669-6 

668-9 

670-0 

669-4 

668-7 

668-0 

667-8 

666-7 

667-8 

6671 

666-4 

665-8 

666-1 

664-4 

665-5 

664-9 

664-2 

668-5 

662-9 

662-2 

668-3 

662-7 

662-0 

661-8 

660-7 

660-0 

6611 

660-5 

659-8 

659-1 

658-5 

657-8 

658-9 

658-3 

657-6 

656-9 

656-3 

665-6 

656-8 

656-1 

655-4 

654-8 

654-1 

653-5 

654-6 

653-9 

653-8 

652-6 

652-0 

651-3 

652-5 

651-8 

651-1 

650-6 

649-8 

649-2 

650-3 

649-7 

649-0 

648-4 

647-7 

6471 

648-2 

647-6 

646-9 

646-2 

645-6 

644-9 

646-1 

645-4 

644-8 

644-2 

643-5 

642-9 

644-0 

643-4 

642-7 

642-1 

641-4 

640-8 

641-9 

641-8 

640-6 

640-0 

689-8 

638-7 

689-9 

639-2 

638-6 

637-9 

637-8 

636-7 

637-8 

637-2 

686-5 

635-9 

635-3 

634-6 

635-8 

685-1 

684-5 

633-9 

633-2 

632-6 

638-8 

683-1 

632-5 

631-8 

631-2 

630-6 

681-7 

681-1 

630-5 

629-8 

629-2 

628-6 

629-7 

629-1 

628-5 

627-8 

627-2 

626-6 

627-8 

627-1 

626-5 

625-9 

625-2 

624-6 

625-8 

625-2 

624-6 

623-9 

623-3 

622-6 

628-8 

623-2 

622-6 

621-9 

621-8 

620-7 

621-9 

621-2 

620-6 

620-0 

619-4 

618-7 

619-9 

619-8 

618-7 

618-1 

617-4 

616-1 

618-0 

617-4 

616-8 

6161 

616-6 

614-9 

616-1 

615-6 

614-9 

614-2 

618-6 

618-0 

II  M  2 


f 
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MITEATE  OF 

Weight  of 
AsMy  in 
Millign. 

0. 

L 

2. 

S. 

4. 

1620 

617-8 

616-7 

616-0 

616-4 

614-8 

1625 

615-4 

614-8 

614-1 

613-6 

612-9 

1630 

613-5 

612-9 

612-8 

611-7 

611-0 

1635 

611-6 

6110 

610-4 

609-8 

609-2 

1640 

609-8 

609-1 

608-5 

607-9 

607-8 

1645 

607-9 

607-8 

606-7 

606-1 

605-5 

1650 

606-1 

606-4 

604-8 

604-2 

603-6 

1655 

604-2 

603-6 

608-0 

602-4 

601-8 

1660 

602-4 

601-8 

601-2 

600-6 

600-0 

1665 

600-6 

600-0 

599-4 

698-8 

698-2 

1670 

698-8 

698-2 

697-6 

697-0 

696*4 

1675 

597-0 

696-4 

595-8 

695-2 

694-6 

1680 

695-2 

694-6 

694-0 

593-4 

692-9 

1686 

693-5 

692-9 

692-8 

691-7 

691-1 

1690 

691-7 

691-1 

590-5 

689-9 

689-3 

1695 

690-0 

589-4 

688-8 

588-2 

687-6 

1700 

588-2 

687-6 

687-1 

686-5 

686-9 

1705 

586-5 

685-9 

685-3 

684-7 

684-2 

1710 

684-8 

684-2 

683-6 

583-0 

682-5 

1715 

688-1 

682-6 

581-9 

681-8 

680-8 

1720 

681-4 

580-8 

680-2 

679-6 

679-1 

1725 

679-7 

679-1 

678-6 

678-0 

677-4 

1730 

678-0 

677-5 

576-9 

676-8 

676-7 

1736 

676-4 

575-8 

675-2 

674-6 

674-1 

1740 

574-7 

6741 

673-6 

678-0 

672-4 

1745 

673-1 

672-5 

571-9 

671-8 

570-8 

1760 

571-4 

670-9 

670-3 

669-7 

669-1 

1766 

569-8 

669-2 

668-7 

668-1 

667-6 

1760 

668-2 

567-6 

567-0 

666-6 

565-9 

1765 

666-6 

666-0 

665-4 

564-9 

664-8 

1770 

666-0 

664-4 

563-8 

663-3 

562-7 

1775 

663-4 

662-8 

662-2 

661-7 

661-1 

1780 

661-8 

561-2 

660-7 

660-1 

669-6 

1785 

660-2 

569-7 

5691 

668-5 

558-0 

1790 

668-7 

658-1 

667-5 

567-0 

566-4 

1795 

667-1 

666-5 

556-0 

656-4 

654-9 

1800 

666-6 

665-0 

554-4 

653-9 

653-8 

1805 

654-0 

563-6 

662-9 

662-8 

661-8 

1810 

662-5 

651-9 

551-4 

650-8 

650-8 

1816 

561-0 

550-4 

549-9 

649-8 

648-8 

1820 

549-4 

548-9 

648-3 

647-8 

647-2 

1826 

547-9 

547-4 

546-8 

646-3 

545-7 

1830 

646-4 

545-9 

646-4 

644-8 

644-8 
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638 


^n.VER—eoniinutd. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

614-2 

613-6 

613-0 

612-3 

611-7 

611-1 

612-8 

611-7 

611-1 

610-5 

609-8 

609-2 

610-4 

609-8 

609-2 

608-6 

608-0 

607-4 

608-6 

607-9 

607-3 

606-7 

606-1 

605-6 

606-7 

606-1 

605-5 

604-9 

604-3 

608-7 

604-9 

604-3 

603-6 

603-0 

602-4 

601-8 

608-0 

602-4 

601-8 

601-2 

600-6 

600-0 

601-2 

600-6 

600-0 

699-4 

598-8 

698-2 

599-4 

698-8 

698-2 

597-6 

597-0 

696-4 

697-6 

697-0 

696-4 

695-8 

696-2 

694-6 

595-8 

696-2 

694-6 

594-0 

593-4 

592-8 

694-0 

693-4 

592-8 

592-2 

591-6 

691-0 

692-3 

691-7 

591-1 

690-5 

689-9 

689-3 

590-S 

589-9 

689-3 

688-7 

688-1 

687-6 

688-8 

688-2 

687-6 

687-0 

686-4 

685-8 

687-0 

686-4 

686-8 

685-2 

684-7 

584-1 

585-3 

684-7 

684-1 

683-5 

682-9 

682-3 

583-6 

683-0 

582-4 

681-8 

681-2 

680-6 

681-9 

681-3 

680-7 

680-1 

679-6 

678-9 

680-2 

579-6 

679-0 

678-4 

677-8 

677-3 

578-6 

577-9 

577-3 

676-7 

676-2 

675-6 

676-8 

576-2 

676-6 

676-1 

674-5 

573-9 

675-1 

574-6 

674-0 

673-4 

672-8 

'   672-2 

673-6 

572-9 

672-3 

671-8 

671-2 

570-6 

671-8 

671-3 

670-7 

570-1 

669-5 

669-0 

670-2 

669-6 

669-0 

668-5 

567-9 

667-3 

668-6 

668-0 

667-4 

666-9 

666-3 

666-7 

666-9 

566-4 

565-8 

565-2 

664-7 

664-1 

665-3 

564-8 

664-2 

663-6 

663-1 

662-6 

663-7 

663-2 

662-6 

662-0 

661-5 

660-9 

6621 

561-6 

661-0 

560-4 

559-9 

559-3 

660-6 

560-0 

559-4 

668-9 

658-3 

667-7 

559-0 

668-4 

667-9 

657-3 

666-7 

656-2 

567-4 

666-9 

656-3 

555-7 

556-2 

654-6 

565-9 

665-3 

664-7 

564-2 

653-6 

668-1 

554-3 

653-8 

653-2 

652-6 

662-1 

661-6 

662-8 

662-2 

661-7 

551-1 

550-6 

550-0 

551-2 

550-7 

650-1 

549-S 

549-0 

548-6 

649-7 

649-2 

648-6 

548-1 

647-6 

647-0 

548-2 

647-7 

6471 

646-6 

,  546-0 

646-6 

646-7 

646-2 

646-6 

645-1 

644-6 

644-0 

645-2 

544-7 

544-1 

643-6 

/   643-0 

642-5 

643-7 

643-2 

642-6 

6421 

'    641-5 

641-0 

534 


ASSAY   OF  SILVER 


NITSATB  Of 

Weight  of 

Assapr  in 

0. 

1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

MUligrs. 

• 

1835 

646-0 

644-4 

648-9 

648-3 

642-8 

1840 

643-6 

542-9 

642-4 

641-8 

641-3 

1845 

542-0 

641-5 

640-9 

540-4 

689-8 

1860 

540-5 

6400 

639-6 

538-9 

688-4 

1855 

589-1 

638-6 

538-0 

637-6 

686-9 

1860 

537-6 

637-1 

686-6 

636-0 

686-5 

1865 

636-2 

685-7 

5861 

634-6 

634-0 

1870 

534-8 

634-2 

683-7 

533-2 

682-6 

1876 

633-3 

682-8 

682-8 

681-7 

631-2 

1880 

681-9 

581-4 

630-8 

630-3 

529-8 

1885 

630-5 

6800 

629-4 

628-9 

628-4 

1890 

629-1 

628-6 

528-0 

627-6 

627-0 

1895 

627-7 

627-2 

526-6 

6261 

626-6 

1900 

626-3 

625-8 

525-3 

624-7 

624-2 

1905 

624-9 

624-4 

523-9 

623-4 

522-8 

1910 

623-6 

528-0 

622-6 

622-0 

621-5 

1915 

522-2 

621-7 

621-1 

620-6 

5201 

1920 

620-8 

520-8 

619-8 

519-3 

618-7 

1925 

619-5 

6190 

618-4 

617-9 

617-4 

1930 

51«-1 

517-6 

6171 

516-6 

616-1 

1936 

616-8 

616-3 

616-8 

615-2 

614-7 

1940 

515-5 

514-9 

614-4 

618-9 

613-4 

1945 

614-1 

613-6 

613-1 

512-6 

612-1 

1950 

612-8 

612-3 

511-8 

511-3 

610-8 

1955 

511-6 

611-0 

610-5 

510-0 

509-6 

1960 

510-2 

609-7 

509-2 

508-7 

608-2 

1965 

508-9 

608-4 

607-9 

607-4 

606-9 

1970 

607-6 

607-1 

606-6 

506-1 

605-6 

1975 

606-8 

606-8 

606-3 

504-8 

604-3 

1980 

606-0 

604-5 

604-0 

603-5 

603-0 

1985 

508-8 

603-3 

502-8 

602-3 

501-8 

1990 

502-5 

602-0 

501-5 

501-0 

500-5 

1995 

501-8 

600-7 

500-2 

499-7 

499-2 

2000 

600-0 

499-6 

499-0 

498-6 

498-0 
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BU.VEBr-e<mtinued. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

10. 

542-2 

541-7 

541-1 

540-6 

640-0 

639-5 

540-8 

540-2 

689-7 

6891 

638-6 

638-0 

589-3 

688-7 

588-2 

687-7 

687-1 

586-6 

587-8 

587-3 

686-8 

686-2 

535-7 

685-1 

586-4 

585-8 

636-8 

584-8 

534-2 

533-7 

684-9 

684-4 

683-9 

688-8 

632-8 

632-8 

583-5 

688-0 

682-4 

681-9 

681-4 

680-8 

632-1 

631-6 

6810 

680-6 

529-9 

629-4 

530-7 

680-1 

529-6 

6291 

628-5 

628-0 

529-3 

628-7 

628-2 

527-7 

627-1 

626-6 

527-8 

527-8 

526-8 

626-8 

525-7 

626-2 

526-6 

525-9 

625-4 

524-9 

524-3 

523-8 

526-1 

624-6 

524-0 

623-6 

523-0 

522-4 

528-7 

628-2 

522-6 

622-1 

521-6 

521-0 

522-3 

521-8 

621-3 

620-7 

620-2 

519-7 

520-9 

520-4 

519-9 

619-4 

618-8 

618-8 

619-6 

519-1 

518-6 

518-0 

517-5 

617-0 

518-2 

517-7 

517-2 

516-7 

5161 

515-6 

616-9 

516-4 

615-8 

616-8 

514-8 

514-8 

515-5 

616-0 

514-5 

6140 

513-6 

612-9 

614-2 

618-7 

613-2 

612-7 

612-1 

511-6 

512-9 

612-4 

611-9 

611-3 

510-8 

510-3 

511-6 

5110 

610-6 

510-0 

509-6 

609-0 

610-8 

609-7 

509-2 

608-7 

508-2 

607-7 

508-9 

508-4 

607-9 

607-4 

506-9 

506-4 

507-6 

607-1 

606-6 

5061 

606-6 

606-1 

506-4 

505-8 

606-8 

504-8 

604-3 

608-8 

505-1 

504-6 

504-1 

608-6 

503-0 

602-5 

608-8 

608-3 

502-8 

602-3 

601-8 

501-3 

602-6 

609-0 

601-6 

501-0 

500-6 

500-0 

501-3 

500-8 

500-2 

499-7 

499-2 

498-7 

500-0 

499-5 

499-0 

498-6 

498-0 

497-6 

498-7 

498-2 

497-7 

497-2 

496-7 

496-2 

497-5 

497-0 

496-6 

496-0 

495-6 

496-0 

696 


ASSAY  OF  SILVER. 


Tahlafor  Determining  the  Standard  of  any  Biher 

approximativdy  cantaining 


COHMOK 

Weight  of 
Amy  in 
UiUign. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

s. 

4. 

1000 

1000-0 

• 

1005 

995-0 

996-0 

997-0 

998-0 

999-0 

1010 

990-1 

991-1 

992-1 

998-1 

9941 

1016 

985-2 

986-2 

987-2 

988-2 

989-2 

1020 

980-4 

981-4 

982-4 

988-8 

984-3 

1025 

975-6 

976-6 

977-6 

978-5 

979-5 

1030 

970-9 

971-8 

972-8 

978-8 

974-8 

1085 

966-2 

967-1 

968-1 

969-1 

970-0 

1040 

961-5 

962-5 

963-5 

964-4 

965-4 

1045 

956-9 

967-9 

958-8 

959-8 

960-8 

1050 

952-4 

963-3 

954-3 

955-2 

956-2 

1055 

947-9 

948-8 

949-8 

950-7 

961-7 

1060 

943-4 

944-3 

945-8 

946-2 

947-2 

1065 

9390 

939-9 

940-8 

941-8 

942-7 

1070 

984-6 

935-5 

936-4 

937-4 

938-8 

1075 

930-2 

931-2 

9321 

933-0 

933-9 

1080 

925-9 

926-8 

927-8 

928-7 

929-6 

1085 

921-7 

922-6 

928-5 

924-4 

926-3 

1090 

917-4 

918*3 

919-8 

920-2 

921-1 

1095 

913-2 

914-2 

916-1 

916-0 

917-0 

1100 

909-1 

910-0 

910-9 

911-8 

912-7 

1105 

905-0 

906-9 

906-8 

907-7 

908-6 

1110 

900-9 

901-8 

902-7 

908-6 

904-5 

1115 

896-9 

897-8 

898-6 

899-5 

900-4 

1120 

892-9 

893-7 

894-6 

895-5 

896-4 

1125 

888-9 

889-8 

890-7 

891-6 

892-4 

1130 

886-0 

886-8 

886-7 

887-6 

888-5 

1135 

881-1 

881-9 

882-8 

883-7 

884-6 

1140 

877-2 

878-1 

878-9 

879-8 

880-7 

1145 

873-4 

874-2 

875-1 

876-0 

876-9 

1150 

869-6 

870-4 

871-3 

872-2 

878-0 

1155 

865-8 

866-7 

867-5 

868-4 

869-3 

1160 

862-1 

862-9 

863-8 

864-7 

865-5 

1165 

858-4 

869-2 

8601 

860-9 

861-8 

1170 

864-7 

865-6 

866-4 

857-8 

868-1 

1175 

851-1 

861-9 

862-8 

858-6 

864-5 

1180 

847-5 

848-3 

849-2 

850-0* 

860-8 

1185 

843-9 

844-7 

845-6 

846-4 

847-S 
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AUay  hy  employing  an  Amount  of  Alloy  alway$ 
the  same  Amount  of  Silver. 


SALT. 

6. 

>• 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1000-0 

996-0 

996-0 

997-0 

998-0 

999-0 

1000-0 

990-1 

9911 

9921 

998-1 

994-1 

996-1 

985-3 

986-3 

987-2 

988-2 

989-2 

990-2 

980-5 

981-5 

982-4 

983-4 

984-4 

985-4 

976-7 

976*7 

977-7 

978-6 

979-6 

980-6 

971-0 

972-0 

972-9 

973-9 

974-9 

976-8 

966-8 

967-3 

968-3 

969-2 

970-2 

971-1 

961-7 

962-7 

963-6 

964-6 

965-6 

966-5 

967-1 

968-1 

969-0 

960-0 

960-9 

961-9 

952-6 

968-5 

964-5 

956-4 

956-4 

967-3 

9481 

949-1 

960-0 

960-9 

951-9 

952-8 

948-7 

944-6 

945-5 

946-5 

947-4 

948-4 

939-3 

940-2 

941-1 

942-1 

9430 

943-9 

934-9 

935-8 

936-7 

937-7 

938*6 

939-5 

930-6 

931-6 

932-4 

933-3 

934-3 

986-2 

926-3 

927-2 

928-1 

929-0 

930-0 

930-9 

922-0 

922-9 

923-8 

924-8 

925-7 

926-6 

917-8 

918-7 

919-6 

920-6 

921-6 

922-4 

918-6 

914-6 

915-4 

916-4 

917-3 

918-2 

909-5 

910-4 

911-3 

912-2 

913-1 

914-0 

906-4 

906-3 

907-2 

908-1 

909-0 

909-9 

901-3 

902-2 

903-1 

904-0 

904-9 

906-8 

897-3 

898-2 

899-1 

900-0 

900-9 

901-8 

893-3 

894-2 

895-1 

896-0 

896-9 

897-8 

889-4 

890-3 

891-1 

892-0 

892-9 

893-8 

885-5 

886-3 

887-2 

888-1 

889-0 

889-9 

881-6 

882-5 

883-3 

884-2 

885-1 

886-0 

877-7 

878-6 

879-6 

880-3 

881-2 

882-1 

873-9 

874-8 

875-7 

876-6 

877-4 

878-8 

870-1 

871-0 

871-9 

872-7 

873-6 

874-5 

866-4 

867-2 

868-1 

869-0 

869-8 

870-7 

862-7 

868-5 

864-4 

865-2 

866-1 

866*9 

869-0 

859-8 

860-7 

861-5 

862-4 

863-2 

866-3 

856-2 

867-0 

857-9 

868-7 

869-6 

861-7 

862-6 

863-4 

854-2 

865-1 

866-9 

848-1 

848-9 

849-8 

850-6 

861-5 

862-3 

638 
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Weij^tof 
Aasaj  in 
Hillign- 

0. 

1. 

a. 

8. 

4. 

1190 

840-3 

841-2 

842-0 

842-9 

848-7 

1195 

836-8 

887-7 

838-5 

889-8 

840-2 

1200 

833-8 

834-2 

835-0 

885-8 

886-7 

1205 

829-9 

830-7 

881-5 

832-4 

838-2 

1210 

826-4 

827-3 

828-1 

828-9 

829-7 

1216 

823-0 

828-9 

824-7 

825-5 

826-8 

1220 

819-7 

820-5 

821-3 

822-1 

822-9 

1225 

816-8 

817-1 

818-0 

818-8 

819-6 

1230 

818-0 

818-8 

814-6 

816-4 

816-3 

1235 

809-7 

810-5 

811-3 

812-1 

8180 

1240 

806-5 

807-8 

808-1 

808-9 

809-7 

1245 

803-2 

804-0 

804-8 

806-6 

806-4 

1250 

800-0 

800-8 

801-6 

802-4 

808-2 

1255 

796-8 

797-6 

798-4 

799-2 

800-0 

1260 

798-6 

794-4 

795-2 

796-0 

796-8 

1265 

790-5 

791-8 

792-1 

792-9 

798-7 

1270 

787-4 

788-2 

789-0 

789-8 

790-5 

1275 

784-8 

785-1 

786-9 

786-7 

787-4 

1280 

781-2 

782-0 

782-8 

788-6 

784-4 

1285 

778-2 

779-0 

779-8 

780-6 

781-8 

1290 

775-2 

776-0 

776-7 

777-5 

778-8 

1295 

772-2 

778-0 

773-7 

774-5 

776-8 

1300 

769-2 

770-0 

770-8 

771-6 

772-3 

1305 

766-3 

767-0 

767-8 

768-6 

769-8 

1310 

768-4 

764-1 

764-9 

766-6 

766-4 

1815 

760-5 

761-2 

762-0 

762-7 

763-6 

1320 

757-6 

758-3 

7591 

759-8 

760-6 

1325 

754-7 

765-5 

756-2 

757-0 

767-7 

1380 

751-9 

752-6 

753-4 

764-1 

754-9 

1335 

749-1 

749-8 

750-6 

751-8 

752-1 

1340 

746-8 

747-0 

747-8 

748-5 

749-2 

1345 

748-5 

744-2 

746-0 

745-7 

746-5 

1850 

740-7 

741-6 

742-2 

748-0 

743-7 

1355 

788-0 

738-7 

789-5 

740-2 

741-0 

1860 

785-3 

736-0 

786-8 

737-6 

738-2 

1865 

732-6 

788-8 

734-1 

784-8 

735-5 

1370 

729-9 

780-7 

73r-4 

782-1 

782-8 

1875 

727-8 

728-0 

728-7 

729-4 

780-2 

1880 

724-6 

726-4 

726-1 

726-8 

727-6 

1885 

722-0 

722-7 

728-6 

724-2 

724-9 

1390 

719-4 

720-1 

720-9 

721-6 

722-8 

1895 

716-8 

717-6 

718-8 

719-0 

719-7 

1400 

714-3 

716-0 

716-7 

716-4 

717-1 
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6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

• 

10. 

844-5 

845-4 

846-2 

847-1 

847-9 

848-7 

841-0 

841-8 

842-7 

843-5 

844-3 

845-2 

837-6 

838-3 

839-2 

840-0 

840-8 

841-7 

834-0 

834-8 

836-7 

836-6 

837-3 

838-2 

830-6 

831-4 

832-2 

8331 

833-9 

834-7 

827-2 

828-0 

828-8 

829-6 

830-4 

831-3 

823-8 

.   824-6 

826-4 

826-2 

827-0 

827-9 

820-4 

821-2 

822-0 

822-9 

823-7 

824-6 

8171 

817-9 

818-7 

819-6 

820-3 

821-1 

813-8 

814-6 

816-4 

816-2 

817-0 

817-8 

810-5 

811-3 

812-1 . 

812-9 

813-7 

814-6 

807-2 

808-0 

808-8 

809-6 

810-4 

811-2 

804-0 

804-8 

806-6 

806-4 

807-2 

808-0 

800-8 

801-6 

802-4 

803-2 

804-0 

804-8 

797-6 

798-4 

799-2 

800-0 

800-8 

801-6 

794-6 

796-3 

796-0 

796-8 

797-6 

798-4 

791-3 

792-1 

792-9 

798-7 

794-6 

796-3 

788-2 

789-0 

789-8 

790-6 

791-4 

792-2 

785-2 

786-0 

786-7 

787-6 

788-8 

789-1 

782-1 

782-9 

783-7 

784-4 

786-2 

786-0 

779-1 

779-8 

780-6 

781-4 

782-2 

782-9 

776-1 

776-8 

777-6 

778-4 

779-1 

779-9 

773-1 

778-8 

774-6 

775-4 

776-1 

776-9 

770-1 

770-9 

771-6 

772-4 

773-2 

773-9 

767-2 

767-9 

768-7 

769-5 

770-2 

771-0 

764-3 

765-0 

766-8 

766-5 

767-3 

768-1 

761-4 

7621 

762-9 

763-6 

764-4 

765-2 

768-5 

759-2 

760-0 

760-7 

761-6 

762-3 

755-6 

756-4 

767-1 

767-9 

758-6 

769-4 

752-8 

753-6 

754-3 

766-1 

755-8 

766-6 

760-0 

750-7 

751-6 

752-2 

753-0 

763-7 

747-2 

748-0 

748-7 

.   749-4 

750-2 

750-9 

744-4 

745-2 

746-9 

746-7 

747-4 

748-1 

741-7 

742-4 

748-2 

748-9 

744-6 

746-4 

739-0 

739-7 

740-4 

741-2 

741-9 

742-6 

736-3 

737-0 

737-7 

738-5 

789-2 

789-9 

733-6 

734-3 

735-0 

735-8 

736-6 

737-2 

730-9 

731-6 

732-4 

733-2 

733-8 

734-6 

728-3 

729-0 

729-7 

730-4 

731-2 

731-9 

725-6 

726-3 

727-1 

727-8 

728-5 

729-2 

723-0 

728-7 

724-5 

725-2 

725-9 

726-6 

720-4 

7211 

721-9 

722-6 

728-3 

724-0 

717-9 

718-6 

719-8 

720-0 

720-7 

721-4 

640 
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Weight  of 
Abshj  in 
Miliign. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

1405 

711-7 

712-5 

713-2 

718-9 

714-6 

1410 

709-2 

709-9 

710-6 

711-8 

7121 

1415 

706-7 

707-4 

708-1 

708-8 

709-6 

1420 

704-2 

704-9 

705-6 

706-3 

707-0 

1425 

701-8 

702-5 

708-2 

703-9 

704-6 

1430 

699-3 

700-0 

700-7 

701-4 

702-1 

1485 

696-9 

697-6 

698-3 

698-9 

699-6 

1440 

694-4 

695-1 

696-8 

696-5 

697-2 

1445 

692-0 

692-7 

693-4 

6941 

694-8 

1450 

689-7 

690-3 

691-0 

691-7 

692-4 

1455 

687-8 

688-0 

•688-7 

689-8 

690-0 

1460 

684-9 

685-6 

686-8 

687-0 

687-7 

1465 

682-6 

683-3 

684-0 

684-6 

686-8 

1470 

680-3 

680-9 

681-6 

682-8 

683-0 

1475 

678-0 

678-6 

679-3 

680-0 

680-7 

1480 

675-7 

676-3 

677-0 

677-7 

678-4 

1485 

673-4 

674-1 

674-7 

675-4 

676-1 

1490 

671-1 

671-8 

672-6 

678-1 

678-8 

1495 

668-9 

669-6 

670-2 

670-9 

671-6 

1500 

666-7 

667-8 

668-0 

668-7 

669-8 

1505 

664-5 

666-1 

666-8 

666-4 

667-1 

1510 

662-3 

662-9 

663-6 

664-2 

664-9 

1515 

660-1 

660-7 

661-4 

662-0 

662-7 

1520 

657-9 

658-6 

659-2 

669-9 

660-5 

1525 

655-7 

666-4 

657-0 

657-7 

668-4 

1630 

663-6 

654-2 

654-9 

665-6 

656-2 

1535 

651-5 

652-1 

652-8 

663-4 

664-1 

1540 

649-4 

660-0 

650-6 

651-8 

651-9 

1545 

647-2 

647-9 

648-5 

649-2 

649-8 

1550 

645-2 

646-8 

646-4 

647-1 

647-7 

1555 

643-1 

648-7 

644-4 

645-0 

645-7 

1560 

641-0 

641-7 

642-3 

642-9 

643-6 

1565 

6390 

639-6 

640-8 

640-9 

641-5 

1570 

636-9 

637-6 

638-2 

638-8 

639-5 

1576 

634-9 

635-6 

636-2 

686-8 

637-6 

1580 

632-9 

638-5 

634-2 

634-8 

685-4 

1586 

630-9 

631-5 

632-2 

682-8 

638-4 

1590 

628-9 

629-6 

630-2 

680-8 

631-4 

1595 

627-0 

627-6 

628-2 

628-8 

629-5 

1600 

626-0 

626-6 

626-2 

626-9 

627-5 

1605 

623-1 

628-7 

624-8 

624-9 

625-5 

1610 

621-1 

621-7 

622-4 

628-0 

628-6 

1615 

619-2 

619-8 

620-4 

621-0 

621-7 
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• 

6. 

6. 

7. 

9, 

9. 

10. 

715-3 

716-0 

716-7 

717-4 

718-1 

718-9 

712-8 

718-6 

714-2 

714-9 

715-6 

716-8 

710-2 

710-9 

711-7 

712-4 

7131 

713-8 

707-7 

708-4 

709-2 

709-9 

710-6 

711-8 

705-8 

706-0 

706-7 

707-4 

708-1 

708-8 

702-8 

703-6 

704-2 

704-9 

705-6 

706-3 

700-8 

701-0 

701-7 

702-4 

703-1 

703-8 

697-9 

698-6 

699-3 

700-0 

700-7 

701-4 

695-5 

696-2 

696-9 

697-6 

698-3 

699-0 

698-1 

698-8 

694-6 

695-2 

695-9 

696-6 

690-7 

691-4 

692*1 

692-8 

693-5 

694-2 

688-4 

689-0 

689-7 

690-4 

691-1 

691-8 

686-0 

686-7 

687-4 

688-0 

688-7 

689-4 

688-7 

684-3 

685-0 

685-7 

686-4 

687-1 

681-4 

682-0 

682-7 

688-4 

684-1 

684-7 

679-1 

679-7 

680-4 

681-1 

681-8 

682-4 

676-8 

677-4 

678-1 

678-8 

679-6 

680-1 

674-5 

675-2 

676-8 

676-6 

677-2 

677-8 

672-2 

672-9 

673-6 

674-2 

674-9 

675-6 

670-0 

670-7 

671-3 

672-0 

672-7 

673-8 

667-8 

668-4 

669-1 

669-8 

670-4 

671-1 

665-6 

666-2 

666-9 

667-6 

668-2 

668-9 

668-4 

664-0 

664-7 

665-3 

666-0 

666-7 

661-2 

661-8 

662-6 

663-2 

668-8 

664-5 

659-0 

669-7 

660-3 

661-0 

661-6 

662-3 

656-9 

667-5 

668-2 

658-8 

659-6 

660-1 

664-7 

656-4 

656-0 

656-7 

667-8 

668-0 

652-6 

663-2 

653-9 

654-5 

655-2 

655-8 

650-5 

651-1 

651-8 

652-4 

653-1 

658-7 

648-4 

649-0 

649-7 

650-3 

651-0 

651-6 

646-8 

646-9 

647-6 

648-2 

648-9 

649-5 

644-2 

644-9 

645-5 

6461 

646-8 

647-4 

642-2 

642-8 

643-4 

644-1 

644-7 

645-4 

6401 

640-8 

641-4 

642-0 

642-7 

643-3 

688-1 

638-7 

639-4 

640-0 

640-6 

641'3 

6361 

686-7 

637-3 

638-0 

638-6 

639-2 

684-1 

634-7 

685-8 

6360 

636-6 

637-2 

6321 

682-7 

638-3 

684-0 

634-6 

636-2 

6801 

630-7 

681-8 

632-0 

682-6 

638-2 

628-1 

628-7 

629-4 

630-0 

630-6 

631-2 

626-2 

626-8 

627-4 

628-0 

628-7 

629-3 

624-2 

624-8 

625-5 

626-1 

626-7 

627-3 

622-8 

622-9 

623-5 

624-1 

624-8 

625-4 

M9 
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COMMON 

Weight  of 

Ambbj  in 

0. 

1. 

a. 

t. 

4. 

Millign. 

• 

1620 

617-8 

617-9 

618-5 

619-1 

619-7 

1625 

616-4 

616-0 

616-6 

617-2 

617-8 

16S0 

613-5 

614-1 

614-7 

616-8 

615-9 

1635 

611-6 

612-2 

612-8 

613-6 

614-1 

1640 

609-8 

610-4 

611-0 

611-6 

612-2 

1645 

607-9 

608-5 

609-1 

609-7 

610-3 

1650 

606-1 

606-7 

607-3 

607-9 

608-5 

1655 

604-2 

604-8 

606-4 

606-0 

606-6 

1660 

602-4 

608-0 

603-« 

604-2 

604-8 

1665 

600-6 

601-2 

601-8 

602-4 

603-0 

1670 

598-8 

699-4 

600-0 

600-6 

601-2 

1675 

697-0 

697-6 

698-2 

698-8 

699-4 

1680 

696-2 

695-8 

596-4 

6970 

697-6 

1685 

693-5 

694-1 

694-7 

695-2 

595-8 

1690 

691-7 

692-8 

692-9 

693-6 

6941 

1695 

6900 

690-6 

6911 

691-7 

692-8 

1700 

688-2 

688-8 

689-4 

690-0 

690-6 

1705 

686-5 

6871 

687-7 

688-8 

688-9 

1710 

684-8 

686-4 

686-0 

686-6 

687-1 

1716 

683-1 

583-7 

584-8 

684-8 

585-4 

1720 

681-4 

682-0 

582-6 

688-1 

583-7 

1725 

679-7 

680-3 

580-9 

681-4 

682-0 

1780 

678-0 

678-6 

579-2 

679-8 

580-3 

1785 

676-4 

676-9 

677-6 

578-1 

678-7 

1740 

674-7 

575-3 

676-9 

676-4 

6770 

1745 

6781 

673-6 

674-2 

574-8 

575-4 

1750 

671-4 

672-0 

672-6 

6731 

573-7 

1755 

569-8 

570-4 

670-9 

671-5 

5721 

1760 

668-2 

668-7 

669-8 

669-9 

670-4 

1765 

566-6 

5671 

667-7 

568-3 

668-8 

1770 

6650 

665-5 

566-1 

566-7 

667-2 

1775 

668-4 

663-9 

664-6 

566-1 

565-6 

1780 

661-8 

562-4 

662-9 

663-6 

6640 

1786 

660-2 

660-8 

661-8 

561-9 

562-5 

1790 

658-7 

559-2 

659-8 

660-3 

560-9 

1795 

667-1 

557-7 

558-2 

668-8 

569-8 

1800 

655-6 

566-1 

666-7 

667-2 

667-8 

1805 

6640 

654-6 

665-1 

665-7 

656-2 

1810 

652-6 

653-0 

558-6 

654-1 

564-7 

1815 

651-0 

551-5 

562-1 

552-6 

563-2 

1820 

649-4 

660-0 

550-6 

551-1 

551-6 

1625 

547-9 

548-5 

649-0 

549-6 

550-1 

1680 

646-4 

547-0 

647-5 

648-1 

648-6 
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t. 

e. 

7. 

$. 

s. 

10. 

620-4 

621-0 

621-6 

622-2 

622-8 

623-6 

618-5 

6191 

619-7 

620-3 

620-9 

621-5 

616-6 

617-2 

617-8 

618-4 

619-0 

619-6 

614-7 

615-8 

615-9 

616-5 

617-1 

617-7 

612-8 

613-4 

614-0 

614-6 

615-2 

615-8 

610-9 

611-6 

612-2 

612-8 

613-4 

614-0 

609-1 

609-7 

610-3 

610-9 

611-6 

612-1 

607-2 

607-8 

608-6 

609-1 

609-7 

610-8 

606-4 

606-0 

606-6 

607-2 

607-8 

608-4 

603-6 

604-2 

604-8 

605-4 

6060 

606-6 

601-8 

602-4 

6030 

603-6 

604-2 

604-8 

600-0 

600-6 

601-2 

601-8 

602-4 

603-0 

698-2 

698-8 

599-4 

600-0 

600-6 

601-2 

696-4 

697-0 

697-6 

698-2 

598-8 

599-4 

694-7 

695-3 

595-9 

696-4 

697-0 

597-6 

692-9 

693-5 

694-1 

594-7 

695-8 

595-9 

691-2 

691-8 

692-3 

592-9 

693-6 

594-1 

689-4 

6900 

690-6 

591-2 

691-8 

692-4 

687-7 

688-3 

688-9 

689-6 

5901 

590-6 

686-0 

586-6 

687-2 

687-8 

688-3 

588-9 

684-8 

584-9 

685-5 

686-0 

686-6 

687-2 

682-6 

583-2 

583-8 

684-3 

684-9 

585-5 

680-9 

581-5 

682-1 

682-7 

583-2 

583-8 

679-2 

579-8 

680-4 

681-0 

581-6 

582-1 

677-6 

678-2 

678-7 

679-3 

679-9 

580-6 

676-9 

676-6 

6771 

677-6 

578-2 

678-8 

674-8 

574-9 

675-4 

576-0 

576-6 

6771 

672-6 

578-2 

678-8 

674-4 

574-9 

675-5 

671-0 

571-6 

572-2 

572-7 

573-8 

573-9 

669-4 

670-0 

670-5 

571-1 

571-7 

572-2 

667-8 

568-4 

668-9 

569-5 

670-1 

570-6 

666-2 

666-8 

567-3 

667-9 

568-4 

6690 

664-6 

665-2 

665-7 

566*3 

666-8 

667-4 

663-0 

663-6 

664-1 

564-7 

565-3 

565-8 

661-4 

562-0 

562-6 

5631 

663-7 

564-2 

659-9 

560-4 

561-0 

561-6 

662-1 

562-7 

558-8 

558-9 

559-4 

560-0 

560-6 

5611 

556-8 

557-3 

557-9 

558-4 

559-0 

559-6 

565-2 

555-8 

556-8 

556-9 

557-5 

568-0 

553-7 

554-3 

554-8 

555-4 

565-9 

566-5 

552-2 

552-7 

553-3 

553-8 

554-4 

554-9 

550-7 

651-2 

551-8 

552-3 

552-9 

553-4 

649-2 

649-7 

550-3 

550-8 

651-4 

551-9 
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Weight  of 
Arasy  in 
ItiUign. 

0. 

1. 

3. 

S. 

4. 

1835 

545-0 

546-5 

646-0 

546-6 

647-1 

1840 

543-5 

544-0 

544-6 

645-1 

545-6 

1845 

542-0 

642-6 

543-1 

543-6 

644-2 

1850 

540*5 

641-1 

641-6 

542-2 

642-7 

1855 

589-1 

639-6 

640-2 

540-7 

641-2 

1860 

637-6 

638-2 

638-7 

539-2 

589-8 

1865 

536-2 

636-7 

587-8 

537-8 

538-8 

1870 

634-8 

635-3 

636-8 

536-4 

586-9 

1875 

633-3 

633-9 

634-4 

534-9 

535-5 

1880 

631-9 

682-4 

583-0 

533-6 

634-0 

1885 

530-5 

531-0 

631-6 

682-1 

632-6 

1890 

629-1 

629-6 

530-2 

630-7 

531-2 

1895 

527-7 

628-2 

628-8 

629-3 

629-8 

1900 

626-3 

526-8 

527-4 

627-9 

628-4 

1905 

624-9 

625-4 

526-0 

626-5 

527-0 

1910 

523-6 

524-1 

624-6 

525-1 

626-6 

1915 

622-2 

622-7 

523-2 

623-8 

624-8 

1920 

520-8 

621-3 

521-9 

522-4 

522-9 

1925 

519-5 

620-0 

520-6 

521-0 

621-6 

1930 

518-1 

518-6 

619-2 

619-7 

520-2 

1935 

516-8 

617-3 

617-8 

618-3 

618-9 

1940 

516-5 

5160 

516-6 

517-0 

517-5 

1945 

514-1 

614-6 

615-2 

516-7 

616-2 

1950 

512-8 

613-8 

518-8 

614-4 

614-9 

1955 

611-5 

6120 

512-6 

513-0 

618-5 

1960 

510-2 

510-7 

611-2 

511-7 

612-2 

1965 

608-9 

509-4 

609-9 

510-4 

610-9 

1970 

607-6 

608-1 

508-6 

509-1 

609-6 

1975 

606-3 

606-8 

607-3 

507-8 

508-3 

1980 

605-0 

605-6 

606-1 

606-6 

607-1 

1985 

503-8 

504-3 

504-8 

606-3 

505-8 

1990 

502-5 

503-0 

603-5 

504-0 

604-5 

1995 

501-8 

601-8 

602-3 

602-8 

503-3 

2000 

500-0 

600-5 

501-0 

501-5 

502-0 
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6. 

• 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

547-7 

548-2 

648-8 

549-3 

549-9 

550-4 

546-2 

546-7 

547-3 

547-8 

548-4 

648-9 

544-7 

546-3 

646-8 

546-3 

546-9 

647-4 

543-2 

543-8 

544-3 

544-9 

545-4 

545-9 

541-8 

542-3 

542-9 

643-4 

543-9 

544-5 

540-3 

540-9 

541-4 

541-9 

542-5 

543-0 

538-9 

539-4 

539-9 

640-5 

541-0 

541-6 

537-4 

638-0 

538-5 

539-0 

539-6 

540-1 

536-0 

536-5 

537-1 

637-6 

5381 

538-7 

534-6 

636-1 

636-6 

686-2 

536-7 

637-2 

583-2 

533-7 

534-2 

634-7 

535-3 

535-8 

531-7 

532-3 

632-8 

533-3 

633-9 

534-4 

530-3 

530-9 

631-4 

631-9 

632-4 

533-0 

528-9 

529-5 

630-0 

630-5 

631-0 

531-6 

527-6 

628-1 

528-6 

529-1 

629-7 

630-2 

526-2 

526-7 

627-2 

527-7 

628-8 

628-8 

524-8 

525-3 

525-8 

626-4 

526-9 

527-4 

523-4 

524-0 

524-5 

625-0 

625-5 

626-0 

522-1 

622-6 

523-1 

523-6 

524-2 

524-7 

620-7 

521-2 

521-8 

622-3 

622-8 

523-3 

519-4 

619-9 

520-4 

520-9 

521-4 

622-0 

518-0 

518-6 

519-1 

619-6 

620-1 

520-6 

616-7 

617-2 

517-7 

518-2 

518-8 

619-3 

515-4 

616-9 

616-4 

616-9 

617-4 

617-9 

614-1 

514-6 

616-1 

615-6 

616-1 

616-6 

512-8 

513-3 

513-8 

514-8 

514-8 

515-3 

611-4 

612-0 

512-5 

513-0 

513-5 

614-0 

510-1 

510-7 

511-2 

611-7 

612-2 

512-7 

508-9 

609-4 

509-9 

610-4 

610-9 

611-4 

507-6 

508-1 

608-6 

609-1 

509-6 

510-1 

506-8 

606-8 

507-3 

507-8 

508-3 

508-8 

505-0 

605-6 

606-0 

506-6 

507-0 

607-6 

603-8 

604-3 

604-8 

605-3 

506-8 

606-8 

502-6 

603-0 

503-5 

604-0 

504-5 

605-0 
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APPLICATION. 

Assay  of  Pure,  or  nearly  Pure,  Silver,  the  Temperature  of 
the  Normal  Solution  of  Salt  being  that  at  which  it  was 
standardised. 

First  Example. — Let  the  ingot  of  silver  have  an  approxi- 
mative standard  of  from  995  to  1000  thousandths.  Take 
one  gramme ;  dissolve  it  in  ten  grammes  of  nitric  acid,  in 
the  bottle,  fig.  89.  Then  pour  into  the  bottle  an  exact 
measure  of  the  normal  solution  of  salt,  and  brighten  by  agi- 
tation. The  silver  not  being  supposed  to  be  quite  pure,  the 
standard  is  not  further  sought  for  by  the  decime  solution  of 
salt,  but  that  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  employed. 

One  thousandth  of  this  latter  solution  is  poured  into  the 
bottle  ;  it  becomes  cloudy,  and  is  well  agitated.  A  second 
and  a  third  thousandth  also  give  a  precipitate,  but  not  so  a 
fourth.  From  these  data  the  following  is  the  method  of 
ascertaining  the  standard  of  the  alloy : — 

The  last  thousandth  of  the  decime  solution  of  silver, 
having  produced  no  cloudiness,  is  not  to  be  counted.  The 
third  was  necessary,  but  only  partially  so  ;  consequently  the 
number  of  thousandths  of  silver  necessary  to  decompose  the 
excess  of  salt  is  more  than  2  and  less  than  3;  in  other 
words,  it  is  equal  to  the  mean,  2^  ;  but  since  2^  thousandths 
of  silver  have  been  required  to  complete  the  precipitation  of 
salt  representing  1000  thousandths  of  silver,  it  is  evident 
that  the  silver  submitted  to  assay  contained  2  ^  thousandths 
of  alloy,  and  that  its  standard,  to  within  nearly  half  a  thou- 
sandth, is  but  997^. 

If  it  be  considered  necessary  to  arrive  nearer  the  true 
standard,  the  following  proofs  must  be  employed: — ^Pour 
into  the  solution  1^  thousandths  of  salt,  which  will  decom- 
p^Jee  a  like  number  of  thousandths  of  silver.*     After  due 

*  It  has  already  been  stated  bow  a  tbousandth  of  tbe  decime  solution  may 
bo  subdivided  hj  tbe  number  of ^  drops  fumisbed  by  the  pipette.  If,  for 
instance,  it  contains  20  drops,  10  wiU  give  tbe  half,  6  the  quarter^  &c.  Half  a 
thousanatb  may  also  be  ootained  by  diluting  the  solution  with  its  volume  of 
water,  and  using  a  whole  pipetteful.  This  latter  plan  has  been  found  tbe  best 
in  practice. 
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agitation,  add  half  a  thousandth  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Sup- 
posing a  cloudiness  is  produced,  no  further  addition  must  be 
made ;  for  it  is  already  known  that  above  the  third  thou- 
sandth no  precipitate  is  formed  in  the  liquid  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  consequently  only  half  of  the  last  half  thousandth 
must  be  calculated,  as  only  a  portion  of  it  was  necessary. 
Prom  which,  the  entire  number  of  thousandths  of  nitrate  of 
silver  being  4^,  and  those  of  salt  1^,  there  remains  2|  for 
the  number  of  thousandths  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the 
normal  solution  ;  and  consequently  the  standard  of  the  alloy 
is  1000-21=997^.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  half 
thousandth  of  nitrate  of  silver  had  produced  no  cloudiness, 
it  would  not  have  to  be  reckoned,  and  only  half  of  the  pre- 
ceding half  thousandth  would  have  been  taken.  Thus  from 
the  4  thousandths  of  nitrate  of  silver  employed  a  quarter  of 
a  thousandth  is  deducted ;  and  from  the  difference,  3|,  is 
yet  deducted  1^  of  salt,  the  final  remainder  being  2  J  thou- 
sandths of  nitrate  of  silver  which  have  been  added  to  the 
normal  solution :  the  standard  of  the  alloy  would  be  1000— 
2i=997|. 

Although  the  above-described  operation  is  very  simple, 
yet  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  all  confusion,  to  note  in 
writing  such  thousandths  of  salt  or  nitrate  of  silver  as  are 
added.  The  thousandths  of  salt  indicating  an  increase  of 
standard  should  be  preceded  by  the  sign  +  ;  and  the  thou- 
sandths of  nitrate  of  silver  announcing  a  diminution  of  stan- 
dard, by  the  sign—. 

Second  Example. — Suppose  the  ingot  has  a  presumed 
standard  of  895  thousandths,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
normal  solution  supposed  invariable. 

Find  in  the  table  of  standards  (Salt  Table),  first  column, 
that  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  895  ;  it  will  be  found 
to  be  896*9,  corresponding  to  the  weight  of  1115  milli- 
grammes.  This  weight  of  the  alloy  is  taken  and  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  a  measure  of  normal  solution  of  salt  added, 
and  the  whole  well  agitated.  The  operator  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  the  assay  must  be  proceeded  with  by  the 
decime  salt  solution,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  decime  solution. 
K  the  former  produces  a  precipitate,  it  is  gone  on  with ; 
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but  if  it  does  not  precipitate,  that  already  added  is  decom- 
posed by  a  similar  addition  of  the  second,  and  the  solution 
rendered  bright  by  agitation.  A  starting-point  has  now 
been  arrived  at  for  the  continuance  of  the  assay,  for  it  is 
known  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  must  be  employed. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  aUoy,  after  the  addition  of  the 
measure  of  normal  solution,  yet  gives  a  precipitate  with 
the  dedme  solution  of  salt.  The  first  5  thousandths 
produce  a  precipitate,  but  not  the  sixth,  which  consequently 
is  not  counted.  The  fifth  has  only  been  partially  required, 
so  that  it  is  more  than  4  thousandths,  and  less  than  5,  or 
the  mean,  4^,  is  the  quantity  required  to  entirely  precipitate 
the  excess  of  silver  in  the  alloy  submitted  to  assay.  But  by 
neglecting  at  first  the  fraction  0*5,  seek  in  the  Salt  Table  of 
Standards  the  number  found  on  the  longitudinal  line  of  the 
weight  1115,  under  column  4 ;  it  is  900-4,  and  on  adding 
0*6  to  this  number,  we  have  900*9,  or  901,  for  the  required 
standard. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  same  alloy,  after  the  addition 
of  the  normal  measure  of  salt,  gives  a  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  that  the  3  first  thousandths  produce 
a  cloudiness,  but  not  the  fourth.  The  number  of  thousandths 
of  nitrate  of  silver  really  necessary  for  complete  precipitation 
will  be  very  nearly  2^.  To  ascertain  the  real  standard  of 
the  alloy  of  which  1115  thousandths  were  supposed  to  con- 
tain about  1000  thousandths  of  silver,  take  the  number 
found  in  the  horizontal  line  1115,  and  in  the  column  2  of 
the  Nitrate  of  Silver  Table.  This  number,  which  is  895*1, 
diminished  by  the  fraction  0-5,  gives  894"6  for  the  standard 
of  the  alloy  to  within  half  a  thousandth. 

Third  Example. — ^The  actual  temperature  of  the  normal 
solution  of  salt  being  18*  when  it  was  standardised  at  15**. 

The  ingot  of  silver  submitted  to  assay  has  an  approxima- 
tive standard  of  795  thousandths.  Find  in  the  Salt  Table 
of  Standards,  first  column,  that  which  is  nearest  to  it ;  it  is 
793*7,  corresponding  to  the  weight  1260.  This  weight  of 
the  alloy  is  taken,  and  the  operation  proceeded  with  as 
already  described.  Supposing  it  had  required  6'6  thou- 
sandths of  salt  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  silver  contained 
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in  the  alloy  to  within  half  a  thousandth,  the  required  stan- 
dard, without  correction  for  temperature,  will  be  798'4+ 
0'4  =  798'8.  But,  making  this  correction,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  table,  page  522,  column  1 5  :  the  number  0*3, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  horizontal  hue  18  and  the 
column  15,  possesses  the  — sign;  consequently  it- must  be 
deducted  from  798'8,  and  the  remainder,  798-5,  will  be  the 
standard  weight.  If  the  tem|)erature  of  the  solution,  instead 
of  being  3°  higher  than  at  the  time  it  was  standardised,  was 
3"  lower,  or  12°,  the  correction  must  be  added,  and  would 
be  equal  to  +0-2.  The  standard  of  the 
alloy  would  consequently  be  798-8 +  0-2 
=799. 

Graduation  of  the  Normal  Solution  of 
Salt,  the  Temperature  being  different  to 
that  at  which  it  is  wished  to  be  graduated. 

Two  equally  ready  processes  can  be 
employed.  The  one  consists  in  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  solution  to  the 
desired  degree  before  standardising ;  the 
other,  in  determining  its  standard  without 
r^;ard  to  the  temperature  of  the  solution, 
and  then  correcting  its  influence  by  the 
aid  of  the  tables  of  correction  already 
given. 

First  Process. — Place  the  liquid  to  be 
graduated  in  a  bottle,  F,  fig.  104.     Intro- 
duce a  thermometer,  and  heat  to  a  deter- 
minate degree,  say  20°  for  instance.    This 
done,  place  the  jet  of  the  pipette  in  the 
bottle :  raise  the  liquid   by  aspiration  by 
means   of  the   conical   tube,  T,  fig.  98, 
which   Is  adapted  to  the  opening  of  the 
air-cock,  R.     As  soon  as  the  liquid  is  raised  a  little  above 
the  mark  a  b,  which  determines  the  capacity  of  the  pipette, 
close  the  stopcock,  and  complete  the  measurement  as  usual. 
This  same  means  of  filling  the  pipette  by  aspiration  may 
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be  employed  to  fill  it  either  with  caustic  alkali  or  nitric 
acid,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  cleaase  it  instead  of  taking  it 
to  pieces. 

Second  Method. — The  solution  of  salt  being  supposed  at  a 
temperature  of  16^,  and  it  is  desired  to  graduate  it  at  that 
of  20**.  Proceed  with  the  standardising  without  regard  to 
temperature ;  but  when  it  is  obtained  in  each  trial  assay,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the  correction  required  by  the  tem- 
perature. 

If,  for  example,  in  an  approximative  assay  the  standard  of 
the  solution  was  expressed  by  1001*5,  this  standard  would 
not  only  be  too  weak  by  1-5  thousandth,  but,  according 
to  the  table  of  temperatures,  by  yet  another  0*5,  for  the 
solution  is  weakened  by  this  quantity  by  passing  from  16® 
to  20®.  The  standard,  if  taken  at  this  last  temperature, 
would  be  too  low  by  2  thousandths,  and  must  consequently 
be  corrected. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  standard  of  the  solution  were 
too  high  instead  of  too  low,  and  expressed  by  998-5  at  the 
temperature  of  16® ;  at  that  of  20®,  the  solution  being 
weakened  by  0*5,  the  standard  would  only  be  but  one 
thousandth  too  high,  and  it  must  be  corrected  by  that 
quantity. 

Approximative  Determination  of  the  Standard  of  an 

Unknown  Alloy. 

It  has  always  been  supposed,  in  the  experiments  already 
detailed,  that  the  approximative  standard  of  the  alloy  sub- 
mitted to  assay  was  known:  and  this,  indeed,  is  nearly 
always  the  case.  If,  however,  this  be  unknown,  two  means 
are  available  for  obtaining  the  necessary  knowledge.  A 
decigramme  of  the  alloy  is  cupelled  with  one  gramme  of 
lead ;  or,  if  it  be  desirable  not  to  use  the  cupel,  it  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  humid  method,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

The  assayer  supposes  the  standard  of  the  alloy  known  to 
about  a  twentieth,  and  it  can  always  be  found  nearer  than 
that  by  touch,  density,  &c.     A  weight  relative  to  its  supposed 
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staudard  is  taken,  and  its  standard  sought  by  adding  the 
decime  liquid  by  10  thousandths  at  a  time,  by  meaos  of 
pipettes  of  this  capacity  (see  fig.  105).      The      ^o-  "*■ 
term  of  complete  precipitation  is  soon  passed, 
and  the  standard  of  the  alloy  to  about  5  thou- 
sandths is  thus  ascertained.      The  approximate 
standard  to  2^  thousandths  may  be  obtained 
by  adding  only  5  tliousandths  of  solution  at  a 
time. 

Suppose  the  alloy  840  thousandths.  Take 
the  weight  1190,  corresponding  to  this  standard, 
and  proceed  as  in  an  ordinary  assay,  adding 
each  time,  for  example,  a  pipette  of  10  thou- 
sandths of  salt  solution.  It  is  found  the  fifth 
pipette  gives  no  precipitate,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  thousands  of  salt  for  the  precipi- 
tate of  the  silver  to  -within  5  thousandths  is  35. 
The  1199  of  alloy  will  therefore  contain 
1000-1-35=1035  of  silver;  and  the  approxi- 
mative standard  will  be  obtained  by  the  pro- 
portion— 

1120  :  1035::  1000  :  a:=869-7. 

Modes  of  Abridging  Manipulation. 

In    the  statement  already  given  of  the  mode  of    con- 
ducting the  assay  by  the  wet  method,  only  such  instructions 
have  been  given  as  were  necessary  for  its  full  comprehen- 
sion, and  everything  that  might  call  away  or      f,o.  jos. 
fatigue  the  attention  has  been  omitted.    Never- 
theless, here  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe 
some  methods  of  abridging  the  necessary  mani- 
pulations, supposing  that  ten,  or  at  least  five, 
assays  are  made  at  once. 

Bottles. — It  is  necessary  to  have  these  all, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same  height  and 
diameter.    They  are  marked  progressively  on  the  shoulder, 
as  are  also  their  stoppers  (fig.  106),  thus — 1,  2,  3,  4  &c. 
They  are  taken  successively  by  tens,  in  the  natural  order. 
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The  stoppers  nre  placed  on  a  support,  numbered  in  the  same 

manner  (fig.  1U7).     Tlie  support  is  pierced  with  ten  holes, 

FiQ.  107.  distinguished  in  precedence  by 

a  mark  between  the  fiftli  and 

sixth. 
Stand. — Each  ten   flasks   are 

in  tmn  placed  in  a  case  or  stand 
of  japanned  tin-plate  (fig.  108),  having  ten  compartments 
numbered  from  1  to  10.  Each  of  these  compartments  is 
cut  out  anteriorly  to  about  half  their  length,  so  as  to 

Fio.  108.  Fio.  109. 


allow  the  numbers  of  the  bottles  to  be  seen.    The  same 
stand  serves  for  all  the  series,  by  making  the  same  units 
correspond :  thus  No.  23  of  the  third  series  is  placed  in 
j.^^  jju  stand  No.  3,  &c.    When  each 

flask  b  chained  with  the 
alloy,  about  10  grammes  of 
nitric  acid,  40*  C,  are  mea- 
sured by  a  pipette  (fig.  93) 
introduced  into  the  bottles  by 
means  of  a  funnel  with  a  lai^e 
neck  (fig.  109).  The  whole 
are  then  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  a  wjiter-bath,  to  facditale 
the  solution  of  the  alloy. 

Water-bath. — This  is  an  ob-  ■ 

long  tin-plate  vessel,  calculated 

to  receive  10  bottles  (tig.  110).     It  has  a  movable  double 

bottom,  pierced  with  small  holes,  the  principal  object  of 

which  is  to  prevent  the  fracture  of  the  bottles  by  isolating 
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tbem  from  the  bottom-of  the  vessel,  which  is  immediately 
exposed  to  the  heat  On  the  movable  bottom  arc  soldered 
the  cylinders  c  c,  three  or  four  centimetres  in  height,  and 
above  which,  at  the  distance  of  eight  centimetres,  is  a  sheet 
of  tin-plate,  p  J3,  pierced  with  ten  holes,  corresponding 
to  the  cylinders,  and  connected  with  the  movable  bottom 
by  the  supports,  ss.  These  cylinders,  and  the  sheet  of 
tin-plate,  are  destined  to  isolate  the  bottles,  F  F,  one  from 
the  other  in  the  bath,  and  to  keep  them  some  time  suspended 
over  it,  when  the  water  is  boiling,  before  complete  im- 
mersion. The  water-bath  may  be  replaced  by  a  steam- 
bath  ;  the  bottles  will  then  be  supported  by  a  grating  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  solution  of  the  alloy  in  the 
nitric  acid  takes  place  rapidly,  and  as  it  gives  rise  to  an 
abundant  evolution  of  nitrous  vapour,  it  must  be  made 
under  a  flue  having  a  good  draught. 

Flue. — This  is  represented  at  fig.  111.  CC  is  a  flue 
resting  on  a  table  or  support,  TT,  about  90  centimeters 
high.    The  anterior  side  in  the  j.,„  ,i|_ 

figiure  is  removed  to  show  tlie 
water-bath  B,Bnd  the  furnace  F. 
The  opening  O  of  the  flue  is 
closed  by  the  wooden  door,  p, 
movable  on  two  excentric  pivots, 
which  keep  it  up  during  the 
solution,  and  allow  it  to  fall  so 
that  the  flask  may  be  plac 
upon  it.  The  nitrous  vapour  is 
removed  from  the  bottles  with  the  blower  (fig.  94).  The 
hood,  B,  prevents  the  diffusion  of  the  nitrous  vapour  in 
the  laboratory. 

Ayitatar.—¥\gaTe  112  gives  a  sufficiently  exact  idea  of 
this  apparatus,  and  dispenses  mth  a  long  description.  It 
has  ten  cylindrical  compartments,  numbered  from  1  to  10. 
The  bottles,  after  solution  of  the  alloy,  are  placed  in  it  in 
the  order  of  their  numbers.  The  agitator  is  then  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  pipette,  by  which  is  measured  the  normal 
solution  of  salt,  and  into  each  flask  is  poured  a  pipetteful 
of  the  solution.    The  bottles  are  fitted  with  their  stoppers. 
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previously  moistened  with  distilled  Water  (fig.  H3) ;  tiiey 
are  then  fixed  in  order  with  wooden  wedges  (fig.  1141 


The  agitator  is  suspended  to  a  spring,  R,  and  a  rapid 
alternating  movement  given  to  it  with  both  hands,  by  which 
the  solution  is  agitated,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  rendered 
aa  clear  as  water.  This  movement  is  assisted  by  a  spiral 
spring,  B,  fixed  to  the  agitator  and  its  stand.  The  agitation 
finished,  the  wedges  are  removed,  and  placed  in  the  vacant 
spaces  between  the  compartments.  The  agitator  is  taken 
from  the  spring,  and  the  bottles  placed  in  order  on  a  table 
prepared  to  receive  them. 

7'atle.—Thm  table  (fig.  115)  has  a  double  bottom;  tie 
upper  is  pierced  with  ten  holes,  a  Uttle  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  bottles,  and  of  such  a  distance  from  the 
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ower  portion,  or  false  bottom,  that  the  flasks  do  not  rise 
above  its  edge,  or  at  leaat  but  little.    This  disposition  is  to 


protect  the  chloride  of  silver  from  the  light,  for  it  decom- 
poses in  contact  with  water,  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
is  produced,  which  requires  for  its  precipitation  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  so  lowers  the  standard  of 
the  alloy.  This  cause  of  error  is  however  not  very  great,  at 
least  when  the  light  does  not  fall  directly  on  die  chloride ; 
but  it  la  easy  to  avoid,  and  shoiUd  not  be  neglected.  The 
disposition  dready  pointed  out  does  not  at  aU  complicate 
the  process,  and  is  moreover  useful,  as  it  prevents  the  frac- 
ture or  upsetting  of  the  bottles.  When  but  one  bottle  is 
operated  oo,  it  is  placed  for  agitation  in  a  japanned  tin-plate 
cylinder,  which  is  held  as  shown  at  fig.  116.  On  placing 
the  bottles  in  their  respective  places  on  the  table,  a  brisk 
circular  movement  is  given  to  them,  so  as  to  remove  any 
chloride  of  sdver  adhering  to  Fw.  117. 

the  sides ;  their  stoppers  are 
removed  and  suspended  by 
spring  pincers,  a  a.  These 
are  formed  of  sheet-iron  wire 
(see  fig.  117).    A  thousandth 

of  the  decime  solution  is  then  poured  into  each  bottle,  and 
before  this  has  been  completed  there  will  have  formed  in  the 
first  bottles  where  there  is  any  precipitate,  a  well-marked 
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nebular  layer  about  a  centimetre  in  thickness.  At  the  back 
of  the  table  is  a  black  board,  P  P,  divided  into  compart- 
ments numbered  from  1  to  10,  on  each  of  which  is  marked 
with  chalk  the  number  of  thousandths  of  decime  liquid 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  corresponding  bottle.  The 
thousandths  of  salt  announcing  augmentation  of  standard 
are  preceded  by  the  sign  + ,  those  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  the 
sign-. 

Lastly,  the  black  board  carries  a  small  shelf  pierced  with 
holes,  / 1,  and  these  receive  the  funnels  or  drain  the  bottles ; 
on  this  shelf  also  are  fastened  the  pincers  for  sui^taining  the 
stoppers. 

Cleansing  the  Bottles. — ^The  assays  terminated  the  liquid 
from  each  flask  is  poured  into  a  large  vessel  in  which  there 
is  always  a  slight  excess  of  common  salt,  and  when  it  is  full 
the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  removed  by  means  of  a  syphon. 
Immediately  will  be  given  the  means  of  reducing  the  chloride 
of  silver  so  collected  to  the  metallic  state.  The  bottles,  to 
the  number  of  ten,  are  first  rinsed  with  the  same  water 
passed  from  one  to  the  other,  then  a  second,  and  then  a  third 
time  with  fresh  water.  They  are  then  placed  to  drain  on 
Fra.  lis.  the  board  just  mentioned,  and  the 

I  stoppers  are  placed  in  a  stand  by 
series  of  tens  (see  figs.  118  and  107). 
It  is  important  to  remark,  that  when 
a  glass  has  been  rinsed  with  distilled 
water,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
rub  it  with  the  fingers,  for  water  poured  in  such  a  vessel 
would  always  be  clouded  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  effect  is  due  to  the  chlorides  contained  in  the  perspira- 
tion, and  is  of  course  more  to  be  guarded  against  in  summer. 

Reductxm  of  Chloride  of  Silver,  obtained  in  the  Assay  of 
Alloys  by  the  Bumid  Mel/tod. 

Chloride  of  silver  can  be  reduced  without  sensible  loss, 
after  having  been  well  washed,  by  plunging  into  it  scraps  of 
iron  or  zinc,  and  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  set  up  a  slight  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas. 
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The  whole  can  be  left  tx>  itself,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  silver  is  completely  reduced.  This  point  can  be 
easily  determined  by  the  colour  and  nature  of  the  product, 
but  better  still  by  treating  a  small  quantity  by  ammonia, 
which,  if  the  chloride  is  perfectly  reduced,  will  give  no 
precipitate  or  cloudiness  on  treatment  with  an  acid.  The 
chlorine  remains  in  solution  in  the  water  combined  with 
zinc  or  iron.  The  residue  must  now  be  washed ;  the  first 
washings  are  made  with  acidulated  water,  to  dissolve  oxide 
of  iron  which  might  have  formed,  and  the  following  with 
ordinary  water:  after  having  completed  the  washing  as 
much  water  as  may  be  left  is  decanted,  the  mass  dried,  and 
a  little  powdered  borax  added.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
to  fuse  it.  The  powdered  silver  being  voluminous,  it  is 
placed  by  separate  portions  into  the  crucible,  in  proportion 
as  it  sinks.  The  heat  should  be  at  first  moderate,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation  should  be  sufficiently  high 
to  reduce  the  silver  and  slag  to  a  state  of  complete  liquidity. 
If  it  be  found  that  not  quite  all  the  chloride  was  reduced  by 
the  iron  or  zinc,  a  little  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  may  be 
added  to  the  powdered  silver.  The  standard  of  silver  thus 
obtained  is  from  999  to  1000  thousandths. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Silver. 

Take  the  silver  prepared  as  above,  dissolve  it  in  nitric 
acid,  and  leave  the  solution  some  time  in  perfect  rest  in 
water,  to  deposit  any  gold  it  might  contain.  Decant  the 
solution,  and  precipitate  with  common  salt,  weU  wash  the 
precipitate,  and  reduce  it,  when  the  resulting  silver  will  be 
pure. 

M.  Gay  Lussac  here  gives  a  description  of  a  process  for 
the  precipitation  of  chlorine  from  nitric  acid  for  use  in  the 
mode  of  assay  akeady  described ;  but  as  that  acid  in  a  state 
of  purity  forms  an  ordinary  article  of  commerce,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  most  operative  chemists,  the  process  will  not 
be  here  reproduced. 
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Modifications  required  in  the  Assay  of  Silver  Alloys 

containing  Mercury, 

Whenever  mercury  is  present  in  solution  with  silver,  it  is 
thrown  down  as  insoluble  chloride,  and  the  assay  rendered 
inaccurate.  The  presence  of  mercury  in  silver  can  be 
readily  detected  by  the  remarkable  change  which  occurs  in 
chloride  of  saver  on  exposure  to  light  (viz.  blackening) 
when  free  from  mercury ;  but  if  the  smallest  quantity  of  the 
latter  metal  be  present,  no  blackening  will  ensue.  This 
source  of  error  was  removed  by  M.  Levol  in  the  following 
manner : — ^The  sample  being  dissolved,  as  usual,  in  nitric 
acid,  it  was  supersaturated  with  25  cubic  centimetres  of 
caustic  ammonia ;  then  add  the  pipetteful  of  normal  solution, 
and  supersaturate  the  excess  of  ammonia  with  20  cubic 
centimetres  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  operation  continued  in 
the  usual  way. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  state,  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
obtain  an  excellent  result  of  an  assay  of  silver  containing 
mercury,  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  in  which  the 
presence  of  the. mercury  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  non- 
colouration  of  the  precipitate  under  the  influence  of  light. 
It  suffices  for  this  purpose  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  con- 
centrated ammonia,  and  to  supersaturate  with  acetic  acid. 

The  ordinary  acetic  add  of  commerce  is  employed,  and 
the  ammonia  diluted  with  its  volume  of  water,  to  avoid 
the  too  violent  reaction.  Both  agents  must  be  free  from 
chlorides. 

Some  little  time  after  the  pubhcation  of  this,  M,  Gay 
Lussac  examined  the  above  process  himself,  and  very  con- 
siderably simplified  it.  He  says  :  *  After  having  confirmed 
by  several  experiments  the  accuracy  of  M.  Levol's  process, 
I  thought  it  might  be  simplified  by  adding  to  the  nitric 
solution  of  silver  the  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  but  in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate  the 
whole  of  the  nitric  acid,  both  that  in  combination  with  the 
silver  and  that  in  the  free  state.  Ten  grammes  of  acetate 
of  ammonia  were  added,  with  a  little  water,  to  the  silver 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  assay  finished  in  the  ordinary 
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manner.  The  quantity  indicated  bj  synthesis  was  fotmd 
very  accurately,  although  100  thousandths  of  mercury 
had  been  added.'  Finally,  M.  Gay  Lussac  found  that  10 
grammes  of  acetate  of  soda,  in  crystals,  also  fully  answered 
the  purpose  ;  and  as  that  is  a  very  cheap  commercial  salt,  it 
is  the  best  adapted  for  overcoming  the  difficulty  in  this  class 
of  assay,  as  reffitda  the  presence  of  mercury. 


In  the  foregone  description  of  the  method  of  assay  by  the 
humid  method,  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer  not  to 
distract  the  attention  by  too  numerous  details.     Here,  how- 
ever, will  be  given  the  processes  to  which  p„  ^g 
personal  experience  has  given   the  pre- 
ference. 

Apparatus  for  Weighing  the  Normal 
Solution  of&ilt. 

The  apparatus  about  to  be  described 
enables  the  operator  to  weigh  tlie  normal 
solution  of  salt  more  rapidly  than  by 
means  of  the  burette  (fig.  82).  It  is  a 
pipette,  P  (fig.  119),  capable  of  furnishing 
in  a  continuous  jet  very  nearly  100 
grammes  of  solution,  when  filled  up  to  the 
mark  a  b,  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
As  this  weight  changes  its  volume  with 
the  temperature,  some  marks  are  traced 
on  the  neck  of  the  pipette,  so  as  to  regu- 
late approximatavely  the  volume  to  be 
taken.  The  pipette  is  terminated  below 
by  a  three-footed  stopcock,  R,  having 
a  narrow  outlet,  p  (about  two  milhmetres). 
It  is  filled  with  solution  by  means  of  a  small  silver  funnel 
(fig.  120),  or  better  still  by  the  suction  tube,  T,  of  the 
apparatus  fig.  103,  making  an  addition  similar  to  that 
represented  by  fig.  118.    The  pipette  is  adjusted  by  ab- 
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sorbing  the  excess  of  liquid  with  a  small  roll  of  filtering  or 
other   absorbent  paper,  or  by  allowing   its   exit  by  the 
Ro.no.      stopcock.      The  following  is  the  method  of 
proceeding : — 

The  pipette  being  approxiraatively  adjusted 
to  nearly  1  or  3  thousandtha,  it  is  placed  in  the 
balance  described,  fig.  87,  with  a  constant  equi- 
valent weight,  and  the  equilibrium  effected  by 
means  of  the  rider.     It  is  then  placed  over  the 
bottle  in  which  the  assay  was  dissolved,  the 
stopcock  opened,  and  the  liquid  run  out.   The 
stopcock  must  be  shut  as  soon  as   the  jet 
stops.     The  pipette  is  again  placed  in  the  balance  with  a 
weight  of  100  gnuns,  and  the  equilibrium  effected  by  aid 
of  the  rider.    This  process  is  certainly  more  rapid  than 
weighing  with  the  burette.    The  weighing  can  be  made 
even  more  rapidly  by  suspending  the  burette  fix)m  the  beam 
of  the  balance. 

Apparatus  for  Filling  the  Pipette  imtk  Normal  Solution  by 
Aspiration,  and  for  convenient  adjustment. 

This  apparatus  was  the  first  employed,  and  has  been  in 
use  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  here  described,  because 
it  appears  extremely  suitable  for  such  persons  as  may  be 
very  little  used  to  manipulation.  It  is  sufficiently  delineated 
in  fig.  121.  To  fill  the  pipette,  the  jet  or  beak  is  plunged 
into  a  bottle  containing  the  normal  solution  of  salt,  and  the 
liquid  is  raised  by  the  glass  tube  T,  fixed  to  the  socket  Z>  by 
means  of  a  cork.  The  stopcock,  R,  is  then  closed  whilst 
the  tube  is  yet  in  the  mouth,  and  the  pipette  is  placed  on 
its  support  in  the  following  manner : — Take  hold  of  its  neck 
with  the  left  hand,  and  place  its  beak  or  jet  in  the  lower 
arm ;  then  its  neck  in  the  upper  arm,  the  blades  of  which 
are  opened  by  means  of  the  fingers.  The  pipette  thus 
placed,  so  that  its  jet  cannot  be  injured  by  the  bottle,  F, 
which  is  destined  to  receive  the  solution,  it  is  adjusted  by 
aid  of  the  screw,  V,  whilst  the  '  handkerchief,'  M,  is  applied 
to  the  jet ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  adjusted,  the  handkerchief  is 
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removed  with  one  hand,  and  the  bottle  placed  under  it  with 
the  other.    The  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  run. 

Another  Apparahis  for  filling  the  Pipette  with  Normal 
Sak  Solution. 

In  this  apparatus  (fig.  122)  the  pipette  is  movable  from 
below,  above,  to  receive  the  tube  t,  through  which  the  salt 


solution  passes,  and  which  fits  the  neck  of  the  pipette  like  a 
funnel.  To  obtain  this  ascensional  movement  without  lateral 
deviation,  the  jet  of  the  pipette  passes  into  a  hole  pierced  in 
the  cross  piece  A  B,  and  the  stopcock,  fitted  to  its  upper 
part,  carries  two  wings,  R  R,  working  in  slots  cut  in  the 
supports,  J/ J/.  The  extent  of  movement  is  regulated  by 
two  corks,  h  h,  cemented  on  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pipette. 
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To  fill  it  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  placed  against  the 
lower  orifice,  and  the  whole  raised  unUl  the  cork,  b,  touches 
the  cross  piece.  By  this  ascensional  movement  the  tube,  (, 
enters  the  neck  of  the  pipette :  immediately  the  stopcock 
of  the  reservoir  must  be  opened.  When  the  pipette  is  filled 
it  is  allowed  to  fall  agtun,  the  stopcock  shut,  the  finger 
removed,  and  the  final  adjustment  made. 

The  reservoir  containing  the  solution  is,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  movable. 

Apparatus  /or  Preserving  the  Normal  Solution  of  Salt  at 

a  constant  Temperature. 

The  bulk  of  the  normal  solution  of  salt  is  too  great  to 

allow  of  it^  temperature  being  readily  changed  and  reduced 

Fio.  123.  to  any  determinate  d^2;ree.    This, 

indeed,  would  be   useless,  for  it 

suffices  that  the  quantity  of  solution 

to  be  employed  in  the  day  should 

possess  the  desired  temperature. 

The  solution,  before  entering 
the  pipette  from  its  reservoir,  tra- 
verses an  intermediate  bottle,  F 
(fig.  123),  in  which  its  tempera- 
ture is  suitably  varied.  The  flask 
has  three  tubulures.  A,  5,  C.  To 
the  tubulure  A  is  adapted  a  tube 
with  a  stopcock;  this  carries  the 
solution  into  the  bottle.  To  the 
tubulure  B  is  fixed  a  centigrade 
thermometer,  which  indicates  the 
temperature  of  the  solution  ;  and 
through  the  tubulure  C  passes  a 
syphon,  which  conveys  the  liquid 
to  the  pipette.  The  bottle  is 
enveloped  in  a  sheet-iron  casing, 
d  e  f  g,  whose  diameter  is  from 
three  to  four  centimetres  greater. 
The  intermediate  space  is  closed 
flb<^ve  by  n  border  on  the  envelope,  and  by  strips  of  paper 
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cemented  with  glue.  The  bottle  stands  on  a  plate  of  sheet- 
iron  of  its  own  diameter,  fixed  to  the  casing  by  three  sup- 
ports ;  but  is  separated  by  a  thick  sheet  of  card- board, 
employed  as  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  Below  this  plate, 
at  the  distance  of  from  12  to  15  millimetres,  is  another  of 
smaller  diameter,  the  object  of  which  is  to  deaden  and  spread 
the  too  powerful  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  //,  or,  what  is  better, 
a  gas  flame,  which  is  employed  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  salt  solution.  The  heated  air  rises  into  the  annular 
chimney,  between  the  bottle  and  its  casing,  and  escapes  by 
the  small  circular  openings,  h  A,  &c.  This  apparatus  only 
serves  to  heat  the  solution  :  it  is  very  difficult  to  cool  it. 

Means  of  Protection  from  the  Nitrous  Vapour  disengaged 
from  the  Bottles  during  the  Process  of  Assay  by  the  Humid 
Method. 

After  the  solution  of  the  silver  in  nitric  acid,  it  has  been 
recommended  that  the  nitrous  vapour  be  expelled  from  the 
flasks  by  the  introduction  of  air  by  the  blower,  fig.  94. 
But  the  solution  yet  remains  impregnated  with  nitrous 
vapour  which  continues  to  pass  off ;  and  it  is  only  when  it 
is  completely  cold  that  its  disengagement  is  scarcely  sensible. 
It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  find  protection  from  this 
whikt  the  solution  is  yet  very  hot,  and  the  vapour  abundant. 
To  thejetof  the  pipette,  fig.  123,  is  adapted  a  funnel  having 
a  latciil  tubulure,  t,  or  simply  an  opening,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  placed  in  communication  with  a  tube,  7",  T,  of 
three  or  four  centimetres  in  diameter,  entering  the  case  Z), 
in  which  is  a  lamp,  or  a  chaufier  with  live  coals.  The  air 
necessary  to  support  this  combustion  can  only  enter  the  box 
by  passing  through  the  funnel,  and  carries  off  the  nitrous 
vapour  displaced  by  the  normal  solution  at  the  moment  it  is 
run  into  the  bottle.  From  the  case  the  nitrous  vapour 
escapes  with  the  air,  by  the  tube  p^  either  into  a  chimney  or 
outside  the  laboratory.  The  funnel  has  a  small  portion  cut 
off,  so  as  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  '  handkerchief '  to 
the  pipette. 

This  apparatus  is  very  handy,  and  answers  its  purpose 
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remarkably  well ;  but,  if  the  locality  will  allow,  the  follow- 
ing is  preferable : — 

The  jet  of  the  pipette  also  has  a  funnel  (see  fig.  124),  but 
the  draught  is  determined  from  below  by  means  of  the  tube 
Pj^  ^2,  T  /,  which  passes  under  the 

floor,    and    then    enters    the 
chimney  or  flue  under  which 
the  alloys  are  dissolved.    The 
cylinder,  e   e,   in   which  the 
bottle,  Ff    is  placed,  is   en- 
veloped in  another  cylinder, 
C  C,  two  centimetres  greater 
in  diameter.     It  is  through 
this  intermediate   space  that 
■  the  nitrous  vapour  is  carried 
ofl".     But,    so  that  none  may 
remain  in  the  funnel,  air  also  passes  in  by  four  openings, 
o  (»,  pierced  through  the  cork  by  which  the  funnel  is  fixed 
to  the  pipette.     Lastly,  in  order  to  render  the  funnel  easy 
of  ascent  and  descent,  a  ferrule,  i  r,  furnished  exteriorly 
with  a  screw  thread,  is  cemented  to  the  beak  of  the  pipette ; 
and  it  is  on  this  ferrule  that  the  fiinnel  turns.    The  interior 
cylinder    is  connected  with  the   exterior  by  three  small 
pieces  of  metal  soldered  to  either  cylinder,  so  as  to  leave  the 
intermediate  space  as  free  as  possible.* 


Method  of  Taking  the  Assay  from  the  Ingot. 

The  ingots  are  so  rarely  perfectly  homogeneous,  even 
taking  as  a  starting-point  the  standard  950  thousandths, 
that  the  difierences  remarked  between  the  assays  of  samples 
made  in  different  places  should  rather  be  attributed  to  the 
above  cause  than  to  the  as.say  itself.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  take  a  sample  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  fiom  Xhc 
same  depth,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ingot  as  on  the 
lower.     This  condition  is  perfectly  fulfilled  by  boring  the 

*  A  cnse  built  agaioBt  tho  Inbomtoiy  wall,  hitvin^  moTNble  glazed  wiDdDn'* 
in  front,  Hnd  cniiDectsd  with  a  flup,  is  the  most  umple  mode  of  promoting  tbe 
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ingots  with  a  kiod  of  drill,  similar  to  that  employed  by  the 
aniith,  and  which  is  represented  at  fig.  125.  The  ingot,  L, 
is  placed  in  a  copper  tray,  C ;  Pra.  us, 

and  in  order  to  retain  the 
boringa,  which  might  other- 
wise be  thrown  out,  the  drill, 
/,  is  surrounded  by  a  casing, 
til,  which  does  not  impede  its 
motion,  and  stands  freely  on 
the  ingot.  After  a  fewturns 
of  the  drill,  the  first  borings, 
which  are  not  pure,  are  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  feather, 
and  only  those  following  are 
collected  and  reserved  for 
assay.  If  it  be  desirable  to 
try  the  lateral  faces,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  apressure 
screw,  to  keep  the  ingot  in  the 
position  that  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

The  following  is  a  slight 
modification  of  the  process  as 
already  described,    and    the 

necessary  apparatus  are  to  be  found  in  every  laboratory. 
In  this  class  of  assay  very  simple  apparatus  are  employed 
(similar  to  those  used  in  alkalimetry)  to  determine  the 
waght  of  the  standard  solution  of  salt  added :  and  the 
rtsults  80  obtfuned  always  correspond. 

The  apparatus  employed  are  as  follows : — A  small  iiaak 
for  the  solution  of  the  silver  to  be  assayed,  a  stoppered 
bottle  (containing  froij  three  to  four  fluid  ounces),  in  which 
the  decomposition  of  the  silver  solution  is  made,  and  two 
small  alkalimeters,  known  by  the  name  of  Schuster's.  Tlie 
alkalimeter  is  a  light  glass  bottle,  with  two  openings,  one  of 
which  is  drawn  out,  and  extends  over  the  side  of  the  flask, 
parallel  to  its  bottom ;  this  aperture  is  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  fluid  contained  in  the  bottle  to  pass  out  in 
single  drops,  which  it  does  most  effectually.    The  other 
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aperture  just  mentioned  is  furnished  with  a  small  stopper, 
and  is  used  for  the  introduction  of  the  fluid.  An  accurate 
balance  and  weights,  with  a  few  stirring  rods,  complete  the  set. 

The  standard  solution  of  salt  is  made  as  follows : — ^It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  employ  pure  salt.  It  is  better  to 
manufacture  this,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  accurately 
neutralising  pure  hydrochloric  add  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda^  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the 
dry  residue,  takkg  care  to  place  it,  whilst  warm,  in  a  weU- 
stopped  bottle,  to  preserve  it  perfectly  free  from  moisture. 

Distilled  water  must  also  be  employed,  of  which  94*673 
parts  must  have  added  to  them  5*427  parts  of  salt,  as  above 
prepared.  The  solution  so  formed  must  be  kept  in  glass 
stoppered  bottles,  and  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
air  during  manipulation,  otherwise  it  will  become  sensibly 
stronger  by  evaporation,  and  cause  faUacious  results ;  100 
grains,  by  weight,  of  this  solution,  precipitate  exactly  10 
grains  of  silver. 

Another  solution  is  also  employed,  the  use  of  which  will  be 
pointed  out  hereaflter.  This  solution  is  made  by  dissolving 
10  grains  of  pure  silver  in  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
and  adding  pure  water  (distilled)  to  the  solution,  until  its 
weight  amounts  to  10,000  grains.  This  is  the  verifying 
solution. 

This  solution  must  be  preserved  with  the  same  precautions 
as  to  exposure  to  air,  &c.,  as  the  last ;  in  addition  to  which 
it  must  be  kept  in  a  dark  place. 

The  assay  is  thus  made  :  10  grains  of  the  alloy  are  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid ;  when  the  solution  is  effected,  water 
(distilled)  must  be  added,  and  the  whole  poured  into  the 
assay  bottie  before  mentioned.  The  flask  in  which  the 
solution  was  made  must  be  carefully  washed  out,  and  the 
rinsings  added  to  that  already  in  the  assay  bottle.  A  quan- 
tity (any  amount)  of  the  solution  of  salt  must  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  alkalimeters,  which,  with  it,  must  be  carefully 
weighed,  and  the  weight  noted.  The  standard  solution  is 
now  to  be  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  solution  of  the  alloy 
in  the  bottle,  replacing  the  stopper  (taking  care  to  hold  it 
in  the  hand  whilst  dropping  in  the  solution  of  salt)  after 
each  addition,  and  shaking  the  bottle  well,  to  clarify  its  con- 
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tents ;  repeating  the  above  routine  until  the  last  drop  occa- 
sions no  turbidity  in  the  liquid. 

The  weight  of  the  alkalimeter  and  contents  must  now  be 
again  taken,  and  the  amount  of  grains  of  salt  solution  em- 
ployed noted. 

There  is  most  likely  now  in  the  bottle  a  little  excess  of 
salt,  the  amount  of  which  must  be  estimated  by  the  verify- 
ing solution  just  mentioned,  in  the  following  manner. 
Place  in  the  other  alkalimeter  a  certain  amount  (any  quan- 
tity) of  the  verifying  solution,  and  ascertain  its  weight  with 
that  of  the  alkalimeter,  taking  care  to  note  it.  Now  add 
the  solution,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  assay  in  the  bottle, 
observmg  all  the  precautions  as  to  agitation,  &c.,  already 
pointed  out,  until  the  last  drop  causes  no  turbidity ;  then 
weigh  the  alkalimeter,  and  note  the  loss  of  weighty  and 
from  the  amounts  of  solution  used  calculate  the  standard  of 
the  silver  alloy  in  thousandths.  This  will  be  rendered  per- 
fectly clear  by  an  example :  10  grains  of  alloy  require  for 
complete  precipitation  60*7  grains  of  the  salt  solution ;  and 
as  10  grains  of  the  solution  are  equal  to  1  grain  of  silver, 
.60-7  is  equal  to  60*7  of  silver ;  but  a  slight  excess  of  solu- 
tion has  been  added,  which  has  increased  the  amount  of 
silver  above  its  true  quantity ;  therefore  52  grains  of  the 
verifying  solution  were  added;  and  as  each  100  grains  of 
such  solution  contains  *1  of  a  grain  of  silver^  the  52  grains 
will  contain  -052  of  silver,  which,  deducted  from  6*07  =  6-018 
of  silver,  which  gives  601*8  thousandths  as  the  true  stan- 
dard of  the  alloy  operated  upon, 

Mr.  Sutton  *  has  described  the  following  modes  of  esti- 
mating silver : — 

Estimation  of  Silver,  in  Ores  and  Alloys,  by  Iodide  of  Starch. 
Methods  of  Pisani  and  F.  Field  {very  accurate  in  the 
absence  of  mercury,  protoxides,  and  salts  of  tin,  iron,  and 
manganese,  antim^my,  arsenious  acid,  and  chloride  of 
gold). 

If  a  solution  of  the  blue  iodide  of  starch  be  added  to  a 
neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  while  any  of  the  latter 

*  Handbook  of  VotutMlric  Anafysis,  p.  188.    London :  ChurchiU. 
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is  in  excess  the  blue  colour  disappears,  the  iodine  entering 
into  combination  with  the  silver ;  as  soon  as  all  the  silver 
is  thus  saturated  the  blue  colour  remains  permanent  and 
marks  the  end  of  the  process ;  the  reaction  is  very  delicate, 
and  the  process  accurate  in  the  absence  of  the  metals  and 
salts  mentioned  above.  It  is  more  especially  applicable  to 
the  analysis  of  ores  and  alloys  of  silver  containing  lead  and 
copper. 

The  solution  of  iodide  of  starch  devised  by  Pisani,  is  made 
by  rubbing  together  in  a  mortar  2  gm.  iodine  with  15 
gm.  of  starch  and  about  6  or  8  drops  of  water,  putting  the 
moist  mixture  into  a  stoppered  flask  and  digesting  in  a 
water-bath  for  about  an  hour  or  until  it  has  assumed  a  dark 
bluish-grey  colour ;  water  is  then  added  till  all  is  dissolved. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  is  then  ascertained  by  titrating 
it  with  10  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  silver  containing  1  gra.  in 
the  litre,  to  which  a  portion  of  pure  precipitated  carbonate 
of  lime  is  added;  the  addition  of  this  latter  removes  all 
excess  of  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  operator 
to  distinguish  the  end  of  the  reaction  more  accurately.  The 
starch  solution  should  be  of  such  a  strength  that  about  50 
c.  c.  is  required  for  10  c.  c.  of  the  silver  solution  (=001  gm. 
silver). 

P.  Field,*  who  discovered  the  principle  of  this  method 
simultaneously  with  Pisani,  uses  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
iodide  of  potassium  with  starch  liquor.  Those  who  desire 
to  make  use  of  this  plan  can  use  deci-  and  centi-normal 
solutions  of  iodine,  the  results  being  the  same  in  either  case. 

In  the  analysis  of  silver  containing  copper  the  solution 
must  be  considerably  diluted  in  order  to  weaken  the  colour 
of  the  copper,  a  small  measured  portion  is  then  taken,  car- 
bonate of  lime  added,  and  iodide  of  starch  tiU  the  colour  is 
permanent.  It  is  best  to  operate  with  about  from  60  to  100 
c.  c,  containing  not  more  than  0  02  gm.  silver ;  when  the 
quantity  is  much  greater  than  this  it  is  preferable  to  preci- 
pitate the  greater  portion  with  -^  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
to  complete  with  iodide  of  starch  after  filtering  off  the  chlo- 
ride.    When  lead  is  present  with  silver  in  the  nitric  acid 

♦  Chem,  News,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
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solution,  add  sulphuric  add  and  filter  off  the  sulphate  of 
lead,  then  add  carbonate  of  Ume  to  neutralise  excess  of  acid, 
filter  again,  if  necessary,  then  add  fresh  carbonate  of  lime 
and  titrate  as  above. 


Assay  of  Commercial  Silver  (Plate,  Bullion^  Coin,  <^c. ). 
Gay-Lussac's  Method  modified  by  J.  G.  Mulder. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Gay-Lussac's  method  of  esti- 
mating silver  in  its  alloys  has  been  practised  intact,  at  all  the 
European  mints,  under  the  name  of  the  *  humid  method,'  in 
place  of  the  whole  system  of  cupellation ;  during  that  time 
it  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  exact  methods  of 
quantitative  analysis ;  the  researches  of  Mulder,  however, 
into  the  innermost  details  of  the  process  have  shown  that  it 
is  capable  of  even  greater  accuracy  than  has  hitherto  been 
gained  by  it.  For  the  particulars  of  Mulder's  investigations 
I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent 
translation  of  his  memoir,  published  in  the '  Chemical  News,' 
by  Dr,  Adriani, 

The  principle  of  the  process  is  the  affinity  which  chlorine 
has  for  silver  in  preference  to  all  other  substances,  and 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  chloride  of  silver,  a  compound 
insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  which  readily  separates  itself 
from  the  hquid  in  which  it  is  suspended. 

The  plan  originally  devised  by  the  illustrious  inventor  of 
this  process  for  assaying  silver,  and  which  is  still  followed,  is 
to  consider  the  weight  of  alloy  taken  for  examination  to 
consist  of  1000  parts,  and  the  question  is  to  find  how  many 
of  these  parts  are  pure  silver.  This  empirical  system  was 
arranged  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  and  being  now 
thoroughly  established  it  is  the  best  plan  of  procedure ;  if, 
therefore,  standard  solution  of  salt  be  made  of  such  strength 
that  100  c.  c.  will  exactly  precipitate  1  gramme  of  silver,  it 
is  manifest  that  each  -^  c.  c.  wUl  precipitate  1  milligramme 
or  xifVit*^  P^^  ^^  *^^  gramme  taken,  and  consequently  in 
the  analysis  of  1  gramme  of  any  alloy  containing  silver,  the 
number  of  ^  c.  c.  required  to  precipitate  all  the  silver  out 
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of  it  would  be  the  number  of  thousandths  of  pure  silver 
contained  in  the  specimen. 

In  practice,  however,  it  would  not  do  to  foUow  this  plan 
precisely,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  measurement  of  the  stan- 
dard solution  nor  the  ending  of  the  process  would  be  gained 
in  the  most  exact  manner,  consequently  a  decimal  solution 
of  salt,  one*tenth  the  strength  of  the  standard  solution,  is 
prepared,  so  that  1000  c.  c.  will  exactly  precipitate  1  gramme 
of  silver,  and,  therefore,  1  c.  c  one  miUigramme. 

The  silver  alloy  to  be  examined  (the  composition  of 
which  must  be  approximately  known)  is  weighed  so  that 
about  1  gramme  of  pure  silver  is  present ;  it  is  then  dissolved 
in  pure  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  100  c.  c. 
of  standard  solution  of  salt  added  from  a  pipette  in  order  to 
precipitate  exactly  1  gm.  of  silver,  the  bottle  containing  the 
mixture  is  then  well  shaken  until  the  chloride  of  silver  has 
curdled,  leaving  the  liquid  clear. 

The  question  is  now — ^Which  is  in  excess,  salt  or  silver  ? 
A  drop  of  decimal  salt  solution  is  added,  and  if  a  pre- 
cipitate is  produced,  1  c.  c.  is  delivered  in,  and  after 
clearing,  another,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  drop  of  salt  produced 
no  precipitate,  showing  that  the  pure  silver  present  was  less 
than  1  gm.,  a  decimal  solution  of  silver  is  used,  prepared 
by  dissolving  1  gm.  pure  silver  in  pure  nitric  acid  and 
diluting  to  1  litre ;  this  solution  is  added  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  salt  solution  just  described,  until  no  further 
precipitate  occurs ;  in  either  case  the  quantity  of  decimal 
solution  used  is  noted,  and  the  results  calculated  in  thou- 
sandths for  1  gm.  of  the  alloy. 

The  process  thus  shortly  described  is  that  originally  de- 
vised by  Gay-Lussac,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  when 
equivalent  chemical  proportions  of  silver  and  chloride  of 
sodium  were  brought  thus  in  contact  that  every  trace  of  the 
metal  was  precipitated  fit)m  the  solution,  leaving  nitrate  of 
soda  and  free  nitric  acid  only  in  solution.  The  researches 
of  Mulder,  however,  go  to  prove  that  this  is  not  strictly  the 
case,  but  that  when  the  most  exact  chemical  proportions  of 
silver  and  salt  are  made  to  react  on  each  other,  and  the 
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chloride  has  subsided,  a  few  drops  more  of  either  salt  or 
silver  solution  will  produce  a  further  precipitate,  indicating 
the  presence  of  both  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  sodium 
in  a  state  of  equiUbrium,  which  is  upset  on  the  addition  of 
either  salt  or  silver.  Mulder  decides,  and  no  doubt  rightly, 
that  this  peculiarity  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  varies  somewhat  with  the  temperature  and  state 
of  dilution  of  the  liquid. 

It  therefore  follows  that  when  a  silver  solution  is  carefully 
precipitated,  first  by  concentrated  and  then  by  dilute  salt 
solution,  until  no  further  precipitate  appears,  the  clear* 
liquid  will  at  this  point  give  a  precipitate  with  dilute  silver 
solution,  and  if  this  be  added  till  no  further  cloudiness  is  pro- 
duced, it  will  again  be  precipitable  by  dilute  salt  solution. 

For  example :  suppose  that  in  a  given  silver  analysis  the 
decimal  salt  solution  has  been  added  so  long  as  a  precipitate 
is  produced,  and  that  1  c,  c  ( =20  drops  of  Mulder's  dropping 
apparatus)  of  decimal  silver  is  in  turn  required  to  precipitate 
the  apparent  excess,  it  would  be  found  that  when  this  had 
been  done,  1  c.  c.  more  of  salt  solution  would  be  wanted  to 
reach  the  point  at  which  no  further  cloudiness  is  produced 
by  it^  and  so  the  changes  might  be  rung  time  after  time ;  if, 
however,  instead  of  the  last  1  c.  c.  ( = 20  drops)  of  salt,  half 
the  quantity  be  added,  that  is  to  say  10  drops  (=i  c.  c.) ; 
Mulder's  so-called  neutral  point  is  reached,  namely,  that  in 
which,  if  the  hquid  be  divided  in  half,  both  salt  and  silver 
will  produce  the  same  amount  of  precipitate.  At  this  stage 
the  solution  contains  chloride  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  the  addition  of  either  salt  or  silver  expels  it 
from  solution. 

A  silver  analysis  may  therefore  be  concluded  in  three 
ways — 

1.  By  adding  decimal  salt  solution  imtil  it  just  ceases  to 
produce  a  cloudiness. 

2.  By  adding  a  sUght  excess  of  salt,  and  then  decimal 
silver  till  no  more  precipitate  occurs. 

3.  By  finding  the  neutral  point. 

According  to  Mulder,  the  latter  is  the  only  correct  method, 
and  preserves  its  accuracy  at  all  temperatures  up  to  SO**  C. 
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(  =  133®  Fahr.),  while  the  difference  between  1  and  3  amounts 
to  ^  a  milligramme,  and  that  between  1  and  2  to  1  milli- 
gramme on  1  gramme  of  silver  at  16®  C.  (=62"*  Pabr.),  and 
is  seriously  increased  by  variation  of  temperature. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  much  more  trouble  and  care 
is  required  by  Mulder's  method  than  by  that  of  Oay-Lussac, 
but  as  a  compensation,  much  greater  accuracy  is  obtained. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  preferable  to  weigh  the 
alloy  so  that  slightly  more  than  1  gm.  of  silver  is  present, 
and  to  choose  the  ending  No.  1,  adding  drop  by  drop  the 
decimal  salt  solution  until  just  a  trace  of  precipitate  is  seen, 
and  which,  after  some  practice,  is  known  by  the  operator  to 
be  final.  It  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  salt  solution 
used  will  slightly  exceed  that  required  by  chemical  com- 
putation— say  100*1  c.c.  are  found  equal  to  1  gm.  silver, 
the  operator  has  only  to  calculate  that  quantity  of  the  salt 
solution  in  question  for  every  1  gm.  silver  he  assays  in  the 
form  of  alloy,  and  the  error  produced  by  the  solubiUty  of 
chloride  of  silver  in  nitrate  of  soda  is  removed. 

If  the  decimal  solution  has  been  cautiously  added,  and 
the  temperature  not  higher  than  62®  Fahr.,  this  method  of 
conclusion  is  as  reliable  as  No.  3,  and  free  from  the  possible 
errors  of  experiment,  for  it  requires  a  great  expenditure 
of  time  and  patience  to  reverse  an  assay  two  or  three  times, 
and  each  time  cautiously  adding  the  solutions,  drop  by  drop, 
then  shaking  and  waiting  for  the  liquid  to  clear,  beside 
the  risk  of  discolouring  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  would 
at  once  vitiate  the  results. 

The  decimal  silver  solution,  according  to  this  arrange- 
ment, would  seldom  be  required ;  if  the  salt  has  been  in- 
cautiously added,  or  the  quantity  of  alloy  too  little  to 
contain  1  gm.  pure  silver,  then  it  is  best  to  add  once  for  all 
2,  3,  or  5  c.  c.  according  to  circumstances,  and  finish  with 
decimal  salt  as  No.  I,  deducting  the  silver  added. 

The  Standard  Solutions  and  Necessary  Apparatus. 

a.  ^ndard  Solution  of  Salt.  — Pure  chloride  of  sodium  is 
prepared  by  treating  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  whitest 
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table  salt  first  with  a  solution  of  caustic  baryta  to  remove 
sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia,  then  with  a  slight  excess  of 
carbonate  of  soda  to  remove  baryta  and  lime,  warming  and 
allowing  the  precipitates  to  subside  ;  then  evaporating  to  a 
small  bulk,  that  crystals  may  form ;  these  are  separated  by  a 
filter,  and  slightly  washed  with  cold  distilled  water ;  dried,  re- 
moved from  the  filter,  and  heated  to  a  dull  redness,  and  when 
cold  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle  for  use.  The  mother 
liquor  is  thrown  away  or  used  for  other  purposes.  Of  the 
salt  so  prepared,  or  of  chemically  pure  rock-salt  (steinsalz,  a 
substance  to  be  obtained  fi-eely  in  Germany)  5'4145  gm.  is  to 
be  weighed  and  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  distilled  water  at 
62^  Fahr.  100  c.  c.  of  this  solution  will  precipitate  exactly 
1  gm.  silver ;  it  is  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  and 
shaken  before  use. 

Decimal  Solution  of  Salt. — 100  c.  c.  of  the  above  solution 
is  diluted  to  exactly  1  litre  with  distilled  water  at  62**  Fahr. 
1  c. c.  will  precipitate  0001  gm.  silver. 

b.  Decimal  Solution  of  Silver. — ^Pure  metaUic  silver  is 
best  prepared  by  galvanic  action  from  pure  chloride ;  and 
as  clean  and  secure  a  method  as  any,  is  to  wrap  a  lump  of 
clean  zinc,  into  which  a  silver  wire  is  melted,  with  a  piece 
of  wetted  bladder  or  cahco,  so  as  to  keep  anV  particles  of 
impurity  contained  in  the  zinc  from  the  silver.  The  chloride 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain  dish,  covered  with 
dilute  sidphuric  acid,  and  the  zinc  laid  in  the  middle ;  the 
silver  wire  is  bent  over  so  as  to  be  immersed  in  the  chloride  ; 
as  soon  as  the  acid  begins  to  act  upon  the  zinc,  the  reduction 
commences  in  the  chloride  and  grows  gradually  all  over  the 
mass ;  the  resulting  finely-divided  silver  is  well  washed, 
first  with  dilute  acid,  then  with  hot  water,  till  all  acid  and 
soluble  zinc  are  removed. 

The  moist  metal  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda,  saltpetre,  and  borax,  say  about  an  eighth  part  of  each, 
and  dried  perfectly. 

The  metalUc  silver  obtained  as  above  is  never  free 
altogether  from  organic  matter  and  undecomposed  chloride, 
and,  therefore,  it  must  invariably  be  melted.  Mulder  re- 
commends that  the  melting  should  be  done  in  a  porcelain 
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crucible,  immersed  in  sand  contained  in  a  common  earthen 
crucible  ;  borax  is  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  sand  so 
that  it  may  be  somewhat  vitrified,  that  in  pouring  out  the 
ffllver  when  melted  no  particles  of  dirt  or  sand  may  fidl  into 
it.  If  the  quantity  of  metal  is  small  it  may  be  melted  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  over  a  gas  blowpipe. 

The  molten  metal  obtained  in  either  case  can  be  poured 
into  cold  water  and  so  granulated,  or  upon  a  slab  of  pipe- 
clay, into  which  a  glass  plate  has  been  pressed  when  soft  so 
as  to  form  a  shallow  mould.  The  metal  is  then  washed  well 
with  boihng  water  to  remove  accidental  surface  impurities, 
and  rolled  into  thin  strips  by  a  goldsmith's  mill,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  readily  cut  for  weighing ;  the  granulated  metal 
is,  of  course,  ready  for  use  at  once  without  any  roUing. 

1  gm.  of  this  silver  is  dissolved  in  pure  dilute  nitric  acid 
and  diluted  to  1  Utre — each  c.  c.  contains  O'OOl  gm.  silver — 
it  should  be  kept  from  the  Ught. 

Dropping  Apparatus  for  concluding  the  Assay. — ^Mulder 
constructs  a  special  affair  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  a 
pear-shaped  vessel  fixed  in  a  stand,  with  special  arrange- 
ments for  preventing  any  continued  flow  of  liquid ;  the 
deUvery  tube  has  an  opening  of  such  size  that  20  drops 
measure  exactly  1  c.  c. — ^the  vessel  itself  is  not  graduated.  As 
this  arrangement  is  of  more  service  to  assay  than  to  general 
laboratories,  it  need  not  be  further  described  here.  A  small 
burette  divided  in  -^  c.  c.  with  a  convenient  dropping  tube 
will  answer  every  purpose,  and  possesses  the  further  advan- 
tage of  recording  the  actual  volume  of  fluid  delivered. 

The  100  C.C.  pipette,  for  delivering  the  concentrated  salt 
solution,  must  be  accurately  graduated,  and  should  deliver 
exactly  100  gm.  of  distilled  water  at  62**  Fahr. 

The  test  bottles,  holding  about  200  c.  c.  should  have  their 
stoppers  well  ground  and  brought  to  a  point,  and  should  be 
fitted  into  japanned  tin  tubes  reaching  as  high  as  the  neck, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  precipitated  chloride  from  the  action  of 
light,  and,  when  shaken,  a  piece  of  black  cloth  should  be 
covered  over  the  stopper. 

c.  Titration  of  tiie  Standard  Salt  Solution. — It  is  not 
possible  to  rely  absolutely  upon  a  standard  solution  of  salt, 
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containing  5'4145  gm.  per  litre,  although  this  is  chemically 
correct  in  its  strength.  The  real  working  power  must  be 
found  by  experiment.  From  1*002  to  1-004  gm.  of  abso- 
lutely pure  ffllver  is  weighed  on  the  assay  balance,  put  into 
a  test  bottle  with  about  5  c.  c  of  pure  nitric  acid  about  1*2 
spec,  grav.,  and  gently  heated  in  the  water  or  sand  bath  till 
it  is  all  dissolved.  The  nitrous  vapours  are  then  blown 
from  the  bottle,  and  it  is  set  aside  to  cool  down  to  about 
62^  Fahr. 

The  100  c.  c.  pipette,  which  should  be  securely  fixed  in  a 
support,  is  then  carefully  filled  with  the  salt  solution,  and 
delivered  into  the  test  bottle  contained  in  its  case,  the 
moistened  stopper  inserted,  covered  over  with  the  black 
velvet  or  cloth,  and  shaken  continuously  till  the  chloride 
has  clotted  and  the  liquid  becomes  clear;  the  stopper  is 
then  slightly  lifted  and  its  point  touched  against  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  to  remove  excess  of  liquid,  again  inserted,  and  any 
particles  of  chloride  washed  down  from  the  top  of  the 
bottle  by  carefully  shaking  the  clear  hquid  over  them.  The 
bottle  is  then  brought  under  the  dechnal  salt  burette,  and  ^  c.  c. 
added,  the  mixture  shaken,  cleared,  another  ^  c.  c.  put  in,  and 
the  bottle  lifted  partly  out  of  its  case  to  see  if  the  precipitate 
is  considerable  ;  lastly,  2  or  3  drops  only  of  the  solution  are 
added  at  a  time  until  no  further  opacity  is  produced  by  the 
final  drop.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  titrating  the  salt 
solution  it  is  found  that  1*003  gm.  silver  require  100  c.  c 
concentrated,  and  4  c.  c.  decimal  solution,  altogether  ^qual 
to  100*4  c.  c.  concentrated,  then — 

1*003  silver  :  1004  salt::1000  :  a?=1000999. 

The  result  is  within  ^^^Q^  of  100*1,  which  is  near  enough 
for  the  purpose  and  may  be  more  conveniently  used.  The 
operator,  therefore,  knows  that  100*1  c  c.  of  the  concentrated 
salt  solution  at  62®  Fahr.  will  exactly  precipitate  1  gm.  silver, 
and  calculates  accordingly  in  his  examination  of  alloys. 

In  the  assay  of  coin  and  plate  of  the  English  standard, 
namely,  11*1  silver  and  0*9  copper,  the  weight  corresponding 
to  1  gm.  silver  is  1*081  gm.,  therefore,  in  examining  this 
alloy  1*085  gm.  may  be  weighed. 
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When  the  quantity  of  silver  is  not  approximately  known, 
a  preliminary  analysis  is  necessary,  which  is  best  made  by 
dissolving  ^  or  1  goL  of  the  alloy  in  nitric  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitating very  carefully  with  the  concentrated  salt  solution 
from  a  -j^^  c.  c.  burette.  Suppose  that  in  this  manner  1  gm. 
of  alloy  required  45  c.  c.  salt  solution, 

1001  salt :  1-000  sQver  45  :  a?= 0-4496,  and  again 
0-4495  :  1 ::  1003  :   ;p=2-231. 

2'23I  gm.  of  this  particular  alloy  are  therefore  taken  for 
the  assay. 

Where  alloys  of  silver  contain  sulphur  or  gold,  with  small 
quantities  of  tin,  lead,  or  antimony,  they  are  first  treated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  so  long  as  red  vapours 
are  disengaged,  then  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  till  the  gold  has  become  compact,  set  aside  to  cool, 
diluted  with  water,  and  titrated  as  above. 

BLOWPIPE   REACTIONS  OP  SILVER. 
ORES   OP  SILVER. 

SvLPHXDS  OF  SiLVXR. — Alone^  on  charcoal,  fuses  and  swells 
considerably,  forming  large  bubbles  ;  but  after  a  continued 
blast,  it  forms  a  grain.  It  gives  off  an  odour  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  finally  furnishes  a  grain  of  silver,  surrounded  by 
slag.  Fused  with  borax  and  microcosmic  salt,  the  slag  gives 
traces  of  oopper. 

Red  Silver. — Abne^  on  charcoal,  decrepitates  little,  fuses, 
bums  and  smokes,  like  antimony,  but  gives  no  arsenical 
odour.  The  production  of  vapour  lasts  but  for  a  few 
minutes. 

In  the  open  tubsy  it  gives  much  vapour,  and  a  smell  of 
sulphurous  acid,  which  is  very  strong  at  the  commencement 
The  deposit  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  sometimes  crystal- 
line ;  it  is  oxide  of  antimony.  The  bead  which  remains 
after  a  long  exposure  to  the  exterior  fiame  is  a  button 
of  pure  silver. 

Arthioriai.  Silvbr,  avd  AROXVTiraBoirs  Avnxoinr. — Alone^ 
on  charcoal,  fuses  readily,  forming  a  metallic  bead,  which  is 
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not  malleable,  giving  off  a  vapour  like  that  of  pure  antimony, 
but  less  abundant.  The  bead  becomes,  after  the  dis-> 
engagement  of  a  certain  quantity  of  antimony,  dull  white, 
and  very  crystalline,  entering  into  ignition  at  the  instant  of 
congelation.  When  it  has  lost  still  more  antimony,  its 
surface  becomes  smooth,  like  glass ;  and  the  heat  which  it 
then  disengages  is  more  intense  than  at  any  other  time. 
Lastly,  after  a  long-continued  blast,  nothing  but  pure  silver 
remains; 

In  the  tube,  much  oxide  of  antimony  is  given  off,  and  the 
bead  which  remains  is  surrounded  by  a  bead  of  deep  yellow 
glass. 

ELECTBim  gives  by  fusion  a  grain  of  gold,  which  varies  in 
whiteness,  and  which  gives  with  borax  and  microcosmic  salt 
the  same  reactions  as  pure  silver. 

Amalgax,  in  the  matrass,  swells  up,  and  gives  much 
mercury,  leaving  silver,  which  may  be  fused  to  a  bead  on 
charcoal. 

Chloride  of  Suvxr,  Hosv  Silvsr. — On  charcoal  becomes  a 
bead,  which,  according  to  the  purity  of  the  salt,  is  grey, 
brownish,  or  black.  In  the  reducing  flame  it  is  gradually 
converted  into  metallic  silver.  It  gives  with  microcosmic 
salt,  fused  on  the  platinum  wire,  a  blue  flame,  like  the 
chloride  of  mercury. 

Oxide  of  Silver. — Alone,  is  reduced  instantaneously. 

With  borax  a  part  is  dissolved  and  a  part  reduced.  In 
the  oxidising  flame  the  glass  becomes,  on  cooling,  milk- 
white,  taking  the  colours  of  the  opal,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  silver  dissolved.  In  the  reducing  flame  it 
becomes  greyish,  owing  to  the  dissemination  of  particles  of 
metallic  silver. 

With  microcosmic  salt  the  oxide  and  the  metal  give 
in  the  oxidising  flame  a  yellowish  opaline  glass;  seen 
by  refraction,  in  the  day  it  appears  yellow ;  seen  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  it  appears  reddish. 

This  is  the  most  appropriate  place  to  introduce  the 
valuable  and  highly  interesting  researches  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the   blowpipe   to   the   assay   of  silver,  by  David 
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Forbes,  F.R.S.,  as  given  in  the  Chemical  News,  Nos.  380, 
384,  392,  396,  398,  and  412. 

The  blowpipe  assay  of  silver  ores  was  first  described 
in  1827  by  Harkort,*  and  subsequently  considerably 
improved  by  Plattner.  This  assay  process  is  in  all  cases 
based  upon  the  reduction  to  a  metallic  state  of  all  the 
silver  contained  in  the  compound  in  question  along  with 
more  or  less  metalhc  lead,  which  latter  metal,  when 
not  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  substance 
itself  under  examination,  is  added  in  the  state  of  granulated 
lead  to  the  assay  previous  to  its  reduction.  The  globule 
of  silver-lead  thus  obtained,  if  soft  and  free  from  such 
elements  as  would  interfere  with  its  treatment  upon  the 
cupel,  may  then  be  at  once  cupelled  before  the  blowpipe 
until  the  pure  silver  alone  remains  upon  the  bone  ash 
8ur£Eu;e  of  the  cupel ;  but  if  not,  it  is  previously  submitted 
to  a  scorifying  or  oxidating  treatment  upon  charcoal  until 
all  such  substances  are  either  slagged  off  or  volatilised, 
and  the  resulting  silver-lead  globule  cupelled  as  before. 

As,  therefore,  the  final  operation  in  all  silver  assays 
is  invariably  that  of  cupelUng  the  silver-lead  alloy  obtained 
from  the  previous  reduction  of  the  substance,  effected  by 
methods  differing  according  to  the  nature  of  the  argen- 
tiferous ore  or  compound  under  examination,  it  is  here 
considered  advisable  to  introduce  the  description  of  the 
silver  assay  by  an  explanation  of  this  process. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  cupellation  in  the  muffle,  bone- 
ash  or  other  cupels  are  employed  of  a  size  large  enough  to 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  litnarge  produced  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  lead  in  the  assay. 

This,  however,  should  not  be  the  case  when  using  the 
blowpipe ;  for  as  the  heating  powers  of  that  instrument  aire 
limited,  it  is  found  in  practice  much  better  to  accomplish 
this  result  by  two  distinct  operations — the  first  being  a 
concentration  of  the  silver-lead  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  lead  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  htharge  re- 
maining upon,  but  not,  or  only  very  sUghtly,  absorbed  by, 
the  bone-ash  cupel ;  and  the  second  in  cupelling  the  small 

,^  Die  Ff^obirkmuC  mU  d$m  ZdthroJire.    Froibeig,  1827^  I  Heft  (aU  publialied). 
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concentrated  metallic  bead  so  obtained  upon  a  fresh  cupel 
until  the  remaining  lead  is  totally  absorbed  by  the  cupel 
and  the  silver  left  behind  in  a  pure  state.  By  this  means  a 
much  larger  weight  of  the  silver-lead  alloy  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  assay,  and,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained, 
much  more  exact  results  are  obtained  than  would  be  the 
case  when  the  cupellation  is  conducted  at  one  operation 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  apparatus  used  by  the  author  for  these  operations 
are  shown  to  a  scale  of  one-half  their  real  size  in  the 
woodcuts  fig.  126  (a  to  d). 

In  fig.  126  a  represents  in  section  a  small  cylindrical 
mould  of  iron,  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about 
four-tenths  high,  in  which  is  turned  a 
cup-shaped  nearly  hemispherical  depre^ 
sion  two-tenths  of  an  inch  deep  in 
centre,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  left 
rough,  or  marked  with  minute  ridges 
and  furrows  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
it  to  retain  more  firmly  the  bone-ash 
lining  which  is  stamped  into  it  by  means 
of  the  polished  bolt,  also  shown  in  the 
figure.  This  mould  rests  upon  the  stand 
d,  having  for  this  purpose  a  smaU  cen- 
tral socket  in  its  base,  into  which  the  ■■ 
central  pivot  of  the  stand  enters.  This  ^^B^^^ 
socket  is  seen  in  the  ground  plan  b  of 
the  base  of  the  mould,  which  shows  likewise  three  small 
grooves  or  slots  made  to  enable  a  steady  hold  to  be  taken 
of  it,  when  hot,  by  the  forceps.  The  stand  itself  is  com- 
posed of  a  small  turned  ivory  or  wood  base,  fixed  into  a 
ihort  piece  of  strong  glass  tubing,  which,  fi.>m  its  non- 
conducting  powers,  serves  as  an  excellent  handle.  In  the 
centre  of  the  base  a  slight  iron  rod  rising  above  the  level 
of  the  glass  outer  tube  serves  as  a  support  for  the  cupel 
mould,  into  the  socket  in  the  base  of  which  it  enters. 

Bone  ash  is  best  prepared  by  burning  bones  which  pre- 
viously had  been  boiled  several  times,  so  as  to  extract  all 
animal  matter.    The  best  bone  ash  is  made  from  the  core- 
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bone  of  the  horns  of  cattle  well  boiled  out  and  burned. 
The  ash  from  this  is  more  uniform  than  fix)m  the  other 
bones,  which  have  in  general  a  very  compact  enamel-like 
exterior  surface,  whilst  the  interior  is  of  a  much  softer 
nature. 

Concentration  of  the  Silver-lead. — ^A  cupel  is  prepared 
by  filUng  the  above  described  cupel  mould  with  bone-ash 
powder  not  finer  than  will  pass  through  a  sieve  containing 
from  forty  to  fifty  holes  in  the  linear  inch,  and  should  be 
well  dried  and  kept  in  an  airtight  bottle,  and  the  whole 
pressed  down  with  the  bolt,  using  a  few  taps  of  the  hammer. 
It  is  then  heated  strongly  in  the  oxidating  blowpipe  flame, 
in  order  to  drive  off  any  hygroscopic  moisture.  The  bone- 
ash  surface  of  the  cupel,  after  heating,  should  be  smooth, 
and  present  no  cracks ;  if  the  reverse,  these  may  be  re- 
moved by  using  the  bolt  again  and  reheating.*  The  silver- 
lead,  beaten  on  the  anvil  into  the  form  of  a  cube,  is  placed 
gently  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone  ash,  and,  directing  a 
pretty  strong  oxidating  flame  on  to  its  surface,  it  is  fused, 
and  quickly  attains  a  bright  metallic  appearance,  and 
commences  to  oxidise  with  a  rapid  rotatory  movement. 
(Occasionally,  when  the  assay  is  large,  and  much  copper  or 
nickel  present,  the  globule  may,  under  this  operation,  cover 
itself  with  a  crust  of  oxide  of  lead  or  solidify ;  in  such 
cases  direct  the  blue  point  of  a  strong  flame  steadily  on 
to  one  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  lead  globule  until  it 
commences  oxidating  and  rotating.  In  some  cases  where 
much  nickel  is  present,  an  infusible  scale,  impeding  or  even 
preventing  this  action,  may  form,  but  will  disappear  on 
adding  more  lead — say  from  three  to  six  grains,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  this  scale  or  crust)  When  this  occurs, 
the  cupel  is  slightly  inclined  from  the  lamp,  and  a  fine  blue 
point  obtained  by  placing  the  blowpipe  nozzle  deeper  into 
the  flame,  and  the  lamp  is  directed  at  about  an  angle  of  30"^ 
on  to  the  globule — not,  however,  so  near  as  to  touch  it 
with  the  blue  point,    but  only  with  the  outer  flame,  so 

*  These  precautions  are  very  important,  as  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  in 
the  sahstaDce  of  the  hone  ash  would  inevitahly  cause  a  spirting  of  the  metal 
during  the  operation. 
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moderating  it  as  to  keep  the  assay  at  a  gentle  red  heat,  and 
not  allowing  the  rotation  to  become  too  violent. 

This  oxidating  fusion  should  be  cairied  on  at  the  lowest 
temperature  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  rotatory  movement, 
and  to  prevent  a  crust  of  litharge  accumulating  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globule,  but  still  sufficiently  high  to  hinder 
the  metallic  globule  from  solidifying.  Should  this,  how- 
ever, happen,  a  stronger  flame  must  be  employed  for  a 
moment  until  the  metal  is  again  in  rotation  ;  such  interrup- 
tions should,  however,  be  avoided.  The  proper  temperature 
can  only  be  learned  by  practice ;  a  too  high  temperatiu'e 
is  still  more  injurious,  causing  the  lead  to  volatilise,  and,  if 
rich  in  silver,  carry  some  of  that  metal  mechanically  along 
with  it.  The  litharge  also,  instead  of  remaining  on  the 
cupel,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  bone  ash,  and  as  the 
surface  of  the  metallic  globule  is  covered  by  a  too  thin 
coating  of  fused  litharge,  some  silver  may  be  absorbed 
along  with  the  litharge.  In  this  operation,  in  order  to 
avoid  loss  of  silver,  the  fused  globule  should  be  always 
kept  in  contact  with  the  melted  litharge. 

By  the  above  treatment,  the  air  has  free  access  to  the 
assay,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  lead  and  associated  foreign 
metals  goes  on  rapidly.  The  surface  of  the  melted  globule, 
when  poor  in  silver,  shows  a  brilliant  play  of  iridescent 
colours,  which  does  not  take  place  when  very  rich  in  silver. 
The  litharge  is  driven  to  the  edge  of  the  globule,  heaping 
itself  up  and  solidifying  behind  and  around  it.  When  the 
globule  becomes  so  hemmed  in  by  the  litharge  as  to  present 
too  small  a  surface  for  oxidation,  the  cupel  is  moved  so  as 
to  be  more  horizontal  (having  been  previously  kept  on  an 
inclined  position),  thus  causing  the  lead  globule  to  slide  by 
its  own  weight  on  one  side,  and  expose  a  fresh  surface 
to  the  oxidising  action.  When  the  lead  is  pure,  the  litharge 
formed  has  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  but,  if  copper  is  present, 
is  nearly  black. 

In  concentrating  silver-lead,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
an  alloy  of  lead  and  silver,  if  in  the  proportion  of  about  86 
per  cent,  silver  along  with  14  per  cent,  lead,  when  cooled 
slowly  in  the  litharge  behaves  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
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the  spitting  of  pure  silver,  throwing  out  a  whitish-grey 
pulverulent  excrescence  rich  in  silver.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  the  concentration  above  described  should  be 
stopped  when  the  globule  is  supposed  to  contain  about  six 
parts  silver  along  with  one  part  in  weight  of  lead.  In  case, 
however,  this  limit  should  have  been  exceeded,  it  is  advisable 
at  once  to  push  the  concentration  still  further  until  the 
silver  globule  contains  but  very  little  lead.  In  practice 
with  poor  ores  it  is  usual  to  concentrate  the  lead  until 
the  globule  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  small  mustard  seed, 
or  in  rich  ores  to  some  two  or  three  times  that  size.  Upon 
arriving  at  this  point,  the  cupel  is  withdrawn  very  gradually 
from  the  flame,  so  that  the  cooling  shall  take  place  as  slowly 
as  possible  until  the  globule  has  solidified  in  its  envelope  of 
litharge.  If  cooled  too  quickly,  the  litharge,  contracting 
suddenly,  would  throw  out  the  globule,  or  even  cause  it 
to  spirt ;  in  such  case  it  should  be  touched  by  the  point  of 
the  blue  flame  so  as  to  fuse  it  to  a  round  globule,  which  is 
cooled  slowly,  as  before  described.  The  globule  is  now 
reserved  for  the  next  operation,  for  which  purpose  it  is, 
when  quite  cold,  extracted  from  the  litharge  surrounding  it 

CupellatioTL — The  bone  ash  required  for  this  process 
should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  in  the  most  impalpable 
powder,  prepared  by  elutriating  finely-ground  bone  ash, 
and  drying  the  product  before  use. 

The  cupel,  still  hot  from  the  last  operation,  is  placed  upon 
the  anvil,  and  the  crust  of  litharge,  with  its  enclosed  me- 
tallic bead,  gently  removed,  leaving  the  hot  coarse  bone  ash 
beneath  it  in  the  mould ;  upon  this  a  small  quantity  of  the 
elutriated  bone  ash  is  placed,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  cavity,  and 
the  whole,  whilst  hot,  stamped  down  by  the  bolt,  previously 
slightly  warmed,  with  a  few  taps  of  the  hammer.  The 
cupel  thus  formed  is  heated  strongly  in  the  oxidating  flame, 
which  should  leave  the  surface  perfectly  smooth,  and  free 
from  any  fissures  or  scales ;  if  such  appear,  the  bolt  must 
again  be  used,  and  the  cupel  re-heated.  In  this  process  it 
is  very  important  that  the  cupel  should  possess  as  smooth  a 
surface  as  possible,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  substance 
of  the  cupel  beneath  should  not  be  too  compact,  so  as 
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thereby  to  permit  the  litharge  to  filter  through  and  be 
readily  absorbed,  leaving  the  silver  bead  upon  the  smooth 
upper  surface. 

The  bead  of  silver-lead  obtained  from  the  last  operation 
is  taken  out  of  the  litharge  in  which  it  is  embedded,  and, 
after  removing  any  trace  of  adherent  bone  ash  or  litharge, 
is  slightly  flattened  to  prevent  its  rolling  about  upon  the 
surface  of  the  cupel. 

It  is  now  put  into  the  cupel  prepared  as  before  described, 
placing  it  on  the  side  fiurthest  from  the  lamp  and  a  little 
above  the  centre  of  the  cupel,  which  is  now  inclined 
shghtly  towards  the  lamp,  and  is  heated  by  the  oxidating 
flame  directed  downwards  upon  it,  this  causing  the  globule, 
when  fused  and  oxidating,  to  move  of  itself  into  the  centre 
of  the  cupeL  The  cupel  is  now  brought  into  a  horizontal 
position,  and  the  flame,  directed  on  to  it  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  is  made  to  play  upon  the  bone-ash  surface 
immediately  smrounding  the  globule,  without,  however, 
touching  it,  so  as  to  keep  this  part  of  the  cupel  at  a  red 
heat  sufficiently  strong  to  insure  the  globule  being  in  con- 
stant oxidising  fusion,  at  the  same  time  to  cause  the  perfect 
absorption  of  the  litharge,  so  as  to  prevent  any  scales  of 
litharge  forming  upon  the  surface  of  the  cupel  under  the 
globule,  which  would  impede  the  oxidation,  as  well  as  pre- 
vent the  silver  bead  being  easily  detached  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  operation.  Should  the  heat  at  any  time  be  too  low 
and  the  globule  solidify,  it  must  be  touched  for  an  instant 
with  the  point  of  the  flame  and  proceeded  with  as  before. 
Should  (in  consequence  of  the  bone  ash  not  having  been 
sufficiently  heated  to  absorb  the  litharge  perfectly)  a  little 
litharge  adhere  pertinaciously  to  the  globule,  or  a  particle 
of  the  bone-ash  cupel  attach  itself,  the  cupel  should  be 
slightly  inclined,  so  as  to  allow  the  globule  to  move  by  its 
own  weight  on  to  another  and  clean  part  of  the  cupel, 
leaving  the  litharge  or  bone  ash  behind  it ;  but,  if  not  suflS- 
ciently  heavy  to  do  so,  a  small  piece  of  pure  lead  may  be 
fused  to  it  in  order  to  increase  its  weight,  and  so  allow  of 
the  same  proceeding  being  adopted. 

By  slightly  inclining  the  cupel  stand,  and  moving  it  so  as 
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to  present  in  turn  all  parts  of  the  surface  surrounding  the 
globule  to  the  action  of  the  flame,  the  cupellation  proceeds 
rapidly.  If,  however,  the  assay  contains  very  little  silver, 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  move  the  globule  from  one 
spot  to  another  on  the  cupel,  in  order  to  present  a  fresh 
surface  for  absorbing  the  litharge  formed ;  this  is  done  by 
simply  inclining  the  cupel  stand,  remembering  that  the 
bone  ash  surrounding  the  globule  must  always  be  kept  at 
a  red  heat,  without  ever  touching  the  globule  itself  by  the 
iiame. 

In  assays  rich  in  silver  a  play  of  iridescent  colours  ap- 
pears some  seconds  before  the  'brightening,'  which  dis- 
appears the  moment  the  silver  becomes  pure ;  as  soon  as 
this  is  observed  the  cupel  should  be  moved  in  a  circular 
manner,  so  that  the  globule  is  nearly  touched  all  round  by 
the  point  of  the  bhie  flame,  and  this  is  continued  until  the 
surface  of  the  melted  silver  is  seen  to  be  quite  firee  from  any 
lithai^e,  upon  which  it  is  very  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  flame  so  as  to  cool  the  assay  by  degrees  very  slowly,  in 
order  to  prevent '  spitting.' 

When  the  silver-lead  is  very  poor,  this  play  of  colours  is 
not  apparent,  and  as  soon  as  the  rotatory  movement  of  the 
globule  ceases,  the  heat  must  be  increased  for  an  instant,  in 
order  to  remove  the  last  thin  but  pertinacious  film  or  sca^e 
of  litharge,  and  subsequently  the  assay  is  cooled  gradually ; 
when  cold  it  should,  whilst  still  upon  the  cupel,  be  examined 
by  a  lens,  to  see  whether  the  bead  possesses  a  piu*e  silver 
colour,  as,  if  not,  it  must  be  re-heated. 

Frequently,  when  the  *  brightening '  takes  place,  the 
silver  globule  is  found  to  spread  out,  and,  after  cooling, 
although  of  a  white  colour,  is  found  to  appear  somewhat 
les3  spherical  or  more  flattened  in  shape  than  a  correspond- 
ing globule  of  pure  silver  would  he.  This  arises  from  the 
presence  of  copper  still  remaining  in  the  silver,  and  in  such 
cases  a  small  piece  of  pure  lead  (about  from  one-half  to  one 
and  a  half  grain  in  weight,  according  to  size  of  assay)  should 
be  fused  on  the  cupel  along  with  the  silver,  and  the  cupel- 
lation of  the  whole  conducted  as  before  on  another  part  of 
the  cupel,  when  the  silver  globule  will  be  obtained  pure, 
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and  nearly  spherical  in  shape.  Sometimes  the  silver  globule 
in  '  brightening '  may  still  remain  covered  with  a  thin  film 
of  litharge,  although  otherwise  pure ;  this  arises  from  too 
little  heat  having  been  employed  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
operation,  and  consequently  the  bead  should  be  re-heated 
in  a  strong  oxidating  flame  until  this  litharge  is  absorbed, 
and  the  globule,  after  slow  cooling,  appears  pure. 

If  the  instructions  here  given  be  strictly  attended  to,  it 
will  be  found  after  some  practice,  that  very  accurate  results 
may  be  obtained  in  the  blowpipe  assay  for  silver,  and  that 
no  diflSculty  will  be  found  in  detecting  the  presence  and 
determining  the  amount  of  silver  present,  even  when  in  as 
small  a  quantity  as  half  an  ounce  to  the  ton.  When  sub- 
stances containing  very  little  silver  or  less  than  that  amount 
are  examined,  several  assays  should  be  made,  and  the 
silver-lead  obtained  concentrated  separately,  after  which 
the  various  globules  should  be  united  and  cupelled  together 
in  one  operation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  lead  employed 
in  assaying  should  be  free  from  silver,  or  if  not,  its  actual 
contents  in  silver  should  be  determined,  and  subtracted  from 
the  amount  found  in  the  assay. 

Assay  lead  containing  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  ounce 
to  the  ton  of  lead  can  readily  be  obtained,  or  can  be  made 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  by  metalUc 
zinc,  rejecting  the  first  portion  of  lead  thrown  down.  In 
all  cases  the  lead  should  be  fiised  and  granulated  finely — 
the  granulated  lead  for  use  in  these  assays  being  previously 
passed  through  a  sieve  containing  forty  holes  to  the  linear 
inch.  It  is  also  useful  to  have  some  lead  in  the  form  of 
wire,  as  being  being  very  convenient  for  adding  in  small 
portions  to  assays  when  on  the  cupel. 

Determination  of  the  Weight  of  the  Silver  Globule  obtained 
on  Cupetlaiion. — ^As  the  amount  of  lead  which  can,  by  the 
method  before  described,  be  conveniently  cupelled  before 
the  blowpipe,  is  necessarily  limited,  the  silver  globule  which 
remains  upon  the  bone-ash  surface  of  the  cupel  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  is,  when  substances  poor  in  silver  have 
been  examined,  frequently  so  veiy  minute  that  its  weight 
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could  not  be  determined  with  correctness  by  the  most  deli- 
cate balances  in  general  use. 

The  blowpipe  balance  employed  by  the  author  turns 
Fio.  127.  readily  with  one-thousandth  of  a  grain,  but 
could  not  be  used  for  determining  weights 
below  that  amount. 

Globules  of  silver  of  far  less  weight  than 
one-thousandth  are  distinctly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye — a  circumstance  which  induced 
Harkort  to  invent  a  volumetrical  scale  based 
upon  the  measurement  of  the  diameters  of  the 
globules,  which  scale  in  practice  has  been  found 
of  very  great  utility  in  the  blowpipe  assay  of 
silver. 

The  scale  for  this  purpose  which  is  employed 
by  the  author  is  shown  in  full  size  in  the  an- 
n^ed  woodcut. 

This  figure  represents  a  small  strip  of  highly 
polished  ivory  about  6^  inches  long,  f  inch 
broad,  and  ^  inch  in  thickness,  on  which  are 
drawn,  by  an  extremely  fine  point,  two  very 
fine  and  distinct  lines  emanating  from  the 
lower  or  zero  point,  and  diverging  upwards 
until,  at  the  distance  of  exactly  six  English 
standard  inches,  they  are  precisely  four-hun- 
dredth parts  of  an  inch  apart.  This  distance 
(six  inches)  is,  as  shown  in  woodcut,  divided 
into  100  equal  parts  by  cross  lines  numbered 
in  accordance  Irom  zero  upwards.  It  is  now 
evident,  if  a  small  globule  of  silver  be  placed 
in  the  space  between  these  two  lines,  using  a 
magnifying  glass  to  assist  the  eye  in  moving  it 
up  or  down  until  the  diameter  of  the  globule  is 
exactly  contained  within  the  lines  themselves, 
that  we  have  at  once  a  means  of  estimating 
the  diameter  of  the  globule  itsell^  and  therefix)m 
are  enabled  to  calculate  its  weight. 

As  the  silver  globules  which  cool  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bone-ash   cupel   are  not  true 
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spheres,  but  are  considerably  flattened  on  the  lower  surface, 
where  they  touch  and  rest  upon  the  cupel,  it  follows  that 
the  weight  of  globules  corresponding  in  diameter  to  the 
extent  of  divergence  at  the  different  degrees  of  the  scale  can- 
not be  calculated  directly  from  their  diameters  as  spheres, 
but  require  to  have  their  actual  weight  experimentally 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  employed  by  Plattner. 

The  table  here  appended  has  been  calculated  by  the 
author,  and  in  one  column  shows  the  diameter  in  English 
inches  corresponding  to  each  number  or  degree  of  the  scale 
itself,  and  in  the  two  next  columns  the  respective  weights  of 
the  flattened  spheres  which  correspond  to  each  degree  or 
diameter ;  for  convenience  these  weights  are  given  in  the 
different  columns  in  decimals,  both  of  English  grains  and  of 
French  grammes. 

These  weights  are  calculated  from  the  following  data, 
found  as  the  average  result  of  several  very  careful  and 
closely  approximating  assays,  which  showed  that  globules  of 
silver  exactly  corresponding  to  No.  95  on  this  scale,  or  0*038 
inch  in  diameter,  possessed  a  weight  of  0*0475573  grains  or 
0*003079  grammes.  From  this  the  respective  weights  of 
all  the  other  numbers  or  degrees  on  this  scale  were  calcu- 
lated, on  the  principle  that  solids  were  to  one  another  in 
the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  their  diameters.  This  mode  of 
calculation  is  not,  however,  absolutely  correct  in  principle, 
for  the  amount  of  flattening  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
globule  diminishes  in  reality  with  the  decreasing  volume  of 
the  globule.  In  actual  practice,  however,  this  difference 
may  be  assumed  to  be  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected 
without  injury  to  the  correctness  of  the  results. 

The  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  globule,  the  less  will  be 
the  difference  or  variation  in  weight  in  descending  the 
degrees  of  this  scale,  since  the  globules  themselves  vary  in 
weight  with  the  cubes  of  their  diameters ;  for  this  reason, 
also,  all  such  globules  as  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
balance  employed  should  be  weighed  in  preference  to  being 
measured,  and  this  scale  should  be  regarded  as  more  spe- 
cially applicable  to  the  smaller  globules  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  balance. 
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Ko.  on 

OrMtest  dUmetBr 

Weight  of  globule  in 

Weight  of  globule  in 

scale 

in  Inchea 

gninfl 

grammes 

1 

0-0004 

000000005 

0-000000003 

2 

00008 

000000044 

0-000000028 

3 

0O012 

000000149 

0000000096 

4 

00016 

000000355 

0-000000229 

6 

0O020 

00000069 

0-00000044 

6 

00024 

0-0000119 

0-00000077 

7 

0O028 

OOOOOIOO 

0-00000120 

8 

0O032 

0-0000284 

000000184 

0 

0O036 

0-0000403 

000000262 

10 

0O040 

0-0000554 

000000369 

11 

00044 

0-0000736 

0-00000478 

12 

00048 

0-0000958 

000000620 

13 

0O062 

0-0001218 

0-00000789 

14 

00056 

00001622 

0-00000985 

15 

0O060 

00001872 

0-00001203 

16 

00064 

00002272 

000001471 

17 

0O068 

00002726 

0-00001764 

18 

0O072 

0-0003234 

0-00002094 

19 

0O076 

0-0003804 

0O00024a3 

20 

oooeo 

0-0004437 

0-00002872 

21 

0O084 

0-0005137 

0-00003327 

22 

00088 

0-0005906 

0-00003823 

23 

0O092 

00006748 

0-00004367 

24 

0O096 

0-0007668 

0-00004964 

25 

OOIOO 

0-0008667 

0-00006611 

20 

0O104 

00009749 

0-00006311 

27 

0O108 

0  0010918 

0-00007068 

28 

0O112 

00012176 

000007883 

29 

0O116 

0-0013528 

000008758 

30 

0O120 

0-0014976 

0-00009696 

31 

0O124 

0-0016524 

0-00010698 

32 

0O128 

00018176 

0-00011677 

33 

0O182 

00019934 

0-00012817 

34 

00136 

00021801 

000014114 

35 

0O140 

0-0023786 

0-00016397 

36 

0O144 

00025879 

0-00016755 

37 

0O148 

00028097 

000018190 

88 

0O162 

0-0030437 

0-00019705 

39 

00166 

0-0032903 

0-00021302 

40 

0O160 

0-0035550 

0-00022983 

41 

0Ol(V4 

00038230 

000024751 

42 

0-0168 

00041096 

0-00026606 

43 

00172 

0-0044111 

000028553 

44 

0O176 

0-0047250 

0-00030589 

45 

0O180 

00050646 

0000112725 

46 

0O184 

0-0053991 

0-00034965 

47 

00188 

0-0057590 

0-00037285 

48 

0O192 

00061344 

0-00039716 

49 

0O196 

0-0065258 

.    0-00042260 

50 

0O200 

0-0069335 

0-00044890 

51 

0O204 

0-00736«l 

0-00047638 

52 

0O208 

00077799 

000060495 

53 

0O212 

0-0082680 

0-00053464 

54 

00216 

000873438 

0-00056549 

55 

0O220 

000922854 

0-00069748 

56 

0O224 

0-0097412 

0-00003067 
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No.  on 

Greatest  diameter 

Weight  of  srlobttle  in 

Weight  of  globale  in 

■cale 

in  inches 

grains 

grammes 

67 

0-0228 

00102725 

0-00066506 

68 

0-0232 

00106228 

0-00070021 

69 

0-0236 

00113922 

000073753 

60 

o<mo 

0-0119815 

0-00077670 

61 

0-0244 

00125901 

0-00081513 

62 

0O248 

00132119 

0-00085588 

63 

00252 

0O138901 

0-00089797 

64 

0-0256 

00145440 

000094141 

65 

00260 

0-0152311 

000098623 

66 

00264 

00159472 

0-00103246 

67 

0-0268 

00166828 

0-00108010 

68 

0O272 

00174414 

0-00112918 

69 

0O276 

00182220 

0-00117974 

70 

0O280 

00190256 

000123177 

71 

0O284 

00198529 

000158636 

72 

0-0288 

0-0207035 

000134041 

73 

0O292 

0-0215782 

0-00189704 

74 

0O296 

00224469 

0-00145526 

76 

0-0300 

00234010 

0-00161504 

76 

0-0304 

00243496 

0'00167646 

77 

0-0308 

00253224 

0-00163950 

78 

0-a312 

00263228 

000170422 

79 

0-0316 

00273484 

000177060 

80 

0-0320 

00284000 

000183869 

81 

0-0324 

00294789 

0-00100852 

82 

0-0328 

0-0306838 

000198008 

83 

0O332 

00317162 

0-00206340 

84 

0-0336 

0-0328768 

0-00212851 

86 

0O340 

00340649 

0-00220540 

86 

0-0344 

0-a349739 

0-00228400 

87 

0O348 

00364422 

000236938 

88 

0-0352 

0^378008 

0-00244730 

89 

0-0366 

00390138 

0-00263168 

90 

0O360 

00404368 

0-00261797 

91 

0O364 

0-0417943 

0-00270790 

92 

0O368 

00431930 

0-00279642 

93 

0O372 

0-0446162 

0-00288860 

94 

00376 

00460718 

0-00298279 

95 

00380 

00475673 

0-00307900 

96 

00^384 

00465239 

000317728 

97 

0a388 

0-0506249 

0-00327759 

98 

0-0392 

0-0522069 

0-00338020 

99 

0O396 

00638216 

000348452 

100 

0-0400 

00554688 

0-00369138 

Cupellatian  Loss. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  indicate  a 
minute  loss  of  silver,  unavoidably  sustained  in  the  process  of 
cupellation,  which  arises  from  a  small  portion  of  that  metal 
being  mechanically  carried  along  with  the  litharge  into  the 
body  of  the  cupel.  The  amount  of  this  loss  increases  with 
the  quantity  of  lead  present  in  the  assay  (whether  contained 
originally  in  the   assay  or    added  subsequently   for  tl]^ 
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purpose  of  slagging  off  the  copper,  &c.) ;  it  is  relatively 
greater,  as  the  silver  globule  is  larger,  but  represents  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  silver  actually  contained  in  the 
assay,  in  proportion  as  the  silver  globule  obtained  diminishes 
in  size.  It  has,  however,  been  experimentally  proved  that, 
in  assays  of  like  richness  in  silver,  this  loss  remains  constant 
when  the  same  temperature  has  been  employed,  and  similar 
weights  of  lead  have  been  oxidised  in  the  operation. 

In  the  blowpipe  assay  this  loss  is  not  confined  to  the 
ultimate  operation  of  cupellation,  but  occurs,  though  in  a 
less  d^ree,  in  the  concentration  of  the  silver-lead,  and  in 
the  previous  scorification  of  the  assay,  had  such  operation 
preceded  the  concentration.  The  total  loss  in  the  blow- 
pipe assay  is  found,  however,  to  be  less  than  in  the  ordinary 
muffle  assay,  since  in  the  latter  case  the  whole  of  the  oxi- 
dised lead  18  directly  absorbed  by  the  cupel. 

In  mercantile  assays  of  ore  it  is  not  customary  to  pay 
attention  to  the  cupellation  loss,  and  the  results  are  usu- 
ally stated  in  the  weight  of  silver  actually  obtained.  Where, 
however,  great  accuracy  is  required,  especially  when  the 
substances  are  very  rich  in  silver,  the  cupellation  loss  is 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  silver  globule  obtained,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  true  percentage. 

The  amount  to  be  added  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  table,  which  is  slightly  modified  from  Platt- 
ner's. 

The  use  of  this  table  is  best  explained  by  an  example, 
as  the  following: — An  assay  to  which  there  had  been 
added,  in  all,  five  times  its  weight  of  assay  lead,  gave 
a  globule  of  silver  equivalent  to  six  per  cent.  Upon  re- 
ferring to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cupellation  loss 
for  this  would  be  007  ;  consequently  the  true  percentage 
of  silver  contained  in  the  assay  would  be  6*07.  This  table 
is  only  extended  to  whole  numbers,  but  fractional  parts  cau 
easily  be  calculated  from  the  same. 

When  the  globules  of  silver  are  so  minute  that  they 
cannot  be  weighed,  but  must  be  measured  upon  the  scale, 
the  cupellation  loss  should  not  be  added,  since,  as  a  rule,  it 
would  be  less  than  the  difference  which  might  arise  firom 
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Cupellation  loM,  or  percentage  of  sUrer  to  be  added  to  the  actaal  per- 

oentage  foojid  by  assay  in  order  to  show  the  true  peroantage  of    sHver 

Aetna!  percentage 

contained  in  same.    The  entire  amount  of  lead  in  or  added  to  the  anav 

of  aUver  found  by 
aaM^7 

being  ^e  following  multiples 

of  the  original  weight  of  assay : 

— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

11 

13 

16 

99-761 
996  J      • 

025 

0-32 

0-39 

0-46 

0-60 

90    . 

0-22    0-29 

0-36 

0-42 

0-47 

0-69 

0-83 

80    . 

020 

0-26 

0-33 

0-39 

0-44 

0-64 

0-76 

70    . 

0-18 

0-23 

0-29 

0-36 

040 

0-58 

0-68 

0-82 

60    . 

016 

0-20 

0-26 

0-30 

0-36 

0-52 

0-61 

0-74 

60    . 

014 

017 

0-23 

0-26 

0-32 

0-46 

064 

0-65 

40    .        . 

0-12 

015 

0-20 

0-22 

0-27 

0-39 

0-46 

0-66 

0-62 

36    .        . 

Oil 

0-13 

018 

018 

0-26 

0-36 

0-42 

0-50 

0-57 

80    . 

0-10 

0-12 

0-16 

016 

0-22 

0-32 

0-38 

0-45 

0-51 

26    . 

0-09 

010 

0-14 

014 

0-20 

0-29 

0-34 

0-40 

0-45 

20    . 

0-08 

0-09 

0-12 

0-12 

0-17 

0-25 

0-29 

0-36 

0-39 

0-46 

16    . 

007 

0-08 

0-10 

Oil 

0-15 

0-20 

0-23 

0-28 

0-32 

0-37 

12    .        . 

006 

0O7 

0-09 

0-10 

0-13 

0-17 

0-19 

0-23 

0-26 

0-32 

10    .        . 

0-05 

0-06 

0-08 

0-09 

Oil 

016 

0-17 

0-20 

0-28 

0-27 

9    .        . 

0-04 

0-06 

0-07 

0-08 

010 

014 

016 

018 

021 

0-26 

8    .        . 

0-03 

004 

0-06 

007 

0-09 

013 

015 

0-16 

0-18 

0-22 

7    •        . 

0-02 

0-03 

0-05 

006 

008 

012 

0-18 

014 

0-16 

0-20 

6    .        . 

OOl 

002 

0-04 

0-06 

007 

010 

Oil 

012 

0-14 

017 

6    .        . 

0-01 

0-03 

0-04 

006 

0-09 

010 

0-11 

012 

0-14 

4    .       . 

0-02 

003 

006 

007 

0O8 

0-09 

010 

0-11 

3    . 

OOl 

0-02 

0-04 

0-06 

0-06 

0O7 

0-08 

009 

2    . 

0-01 

0-03 

004 

004 

0O6 

0-06 

0O7 

1    .        . 

0-01 

0O3 

0O3 

0-04 

0-04 

0-06 

errors  of  observation  likely  to  occur  when  measuring  their 
diameters  upon  the  scale. 

In  the  case  of  beginners,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
cupellation  is  usually  carried  on  at  too  high  a  temperature, 
and  that  thereby  a  greater  loss  is  occasioned  than  would 
be  accounted  for  by  the  above  table*  After  some  trials 
the  necessary  experience  will  be  acquired  in  keeping  up 
the  proper  temperature  at  which  this  operation  should  be 
effected. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  pro- 
cesses requisite  for  extracting  the  silver  contents  (in  com- 
bination with  lead)  from  the  various  metallic  alloys  of 
silver  which  are  met  with  in  nature  or  produced  in  the 
arts. 

In  considering  these,  the  following  classification  of  the 
substances  will  be  foimd  convenient : — 
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I.  Metallic  Allots. 

A,  Capable  of  direct  Cupellatton. 

a.  Consisting  chieflj  of  lead  or  bismatb  :  silver-lead    and 

argentiferous  bi9muth,  native  bismuthic  silver. 

b.  Consisting  chieflj  of  silver :  native  silver,  bar  silver,  t^st 

silver,   precipitated    silver,   retorted    silver    amalgam , 
standard  silver,  alloys  of  silver  with  gold  and  copper. 

c.  Consisting  chieflj  of  copper :  native  copper,  copper  ingot^ 

sheet  or  wire,  cement   copper,  copper  coins, .  copper- 
nickel  alloys. 

•  • 

B   Incapable  of  direct  Cvpellation. 

a.  Containing  much   copper  or  nickel,  with  more  or  less 

sulphur,  arsenic,  zinc,  &c. ;  unrefined  or  black  copper, 

brass,  german  silver. 
h.  Containing   tin :   argentiferous  tin,  bronze^  bell  metal, 

gun  metal,  bronze  coinage. 

c.  Containing  antimony,  tellurium,  or  zinc. 

d.  Containing  mercury :  amalgams. 

e.  Containing  much   iron :  argentiferous  steel,   bears  from 

smelting  furnaces. 

A.  Metallic  Allots  capable  of  direct  Cdfellation. 

a.  Consisting  chiefiy  of  Lead  or  Bismuth. — Li  determining 
tbe  silver  contained  in  these  aUoys,  it  is  only  requisite  to 
place  a  clean  piece  of  the  same,  weighing  about  from  one  to 
ten  grains  according  to  its  probable  richness  in  silver,  upon 
a  cupel  of  coarse  bone  ash,  and  proceed  by  concentration 
and  cupellation  exactly  as  has  been  already  described  under 
these  heads* 

Should  the  substance  be  not  altogether  metalUc,  or  not  free 
from  adherent  slag,  earthy  matter,  or  other  extraneous  matter, 
it  should  previously  be  fi^ed  on  charcoal  with  a  little  borax  in 
the  reducing  blowpipe  flame,  and  the  clean  metallic  globule 
then  removed  from  the  charcoal,  and  treated  as  before.  In 
order  to  remove  the  globule  from  the  inherent  borax  glass,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  detached ;  or,  after  a  little 
practice,  it  will  be  found  easy,  by  a  quick  movement  of  the 
charcoal,  to  cause  the  globule,  still  melted,  to  detach  itself 
completely,  and  drop  on  the  anvil  in  the  form  of  a  single 
somewhat  flattened  globule,  without  suflering  any  loss  of 
lead  adhering  to  the  charcoal. 

In  the  case  of  argentifei'ous  bismuth  alloys  the  process  is 
carried  on  in  all  respects  the  same  as  if  silver-lead  were 
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being  treated  As,  however,  the  bismuth  globule  is  veiy 
brittle,  care  must  be  taken  when  separating  the  concen- 
trated globule  from  the  litharge,  as,  if  not  carefully  done, 
a  loss  may  easily  be  sustained  from  a  portion  of  the  globule 
remaining  behind  adherent  to  the  litharge.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  remove  the  litharge  by  degrees  from  the 
globule  with  the  aid  of  the  forceps. 

Argentiferous  bismuth,  free  from  lead,  when  cupelled 
alone,  invariably  leaves  a  globule  of  silver,  having  a  dull 
frosted  surface.  If,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  operation  a 
small  quantity  of  lead  (J  to  ^  a  grain)  be  added,  and  fused 
along  with  it,  the  silver  globule  then  obtained  wiU  be 
perfectly  bright  and  free  from  all  bismuth. 

In  the  case  of  native  bismuthic  silver  it  is  advisable  to 
fuse  the  previously  weighed  mineral  with  a  little  lead  and 
borax  glass  on  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame,  so  as  to  free 
it  from  any  adherent  earthy  matter,  and  then  proceed  by 
concentration  and  cupellation,  as  before  described. 

b.  Consisting  chiefly  of  Silver :  native  silver,  bar,  test,  and 
precipitated  silver,  retorted  silver  amalgam,  standard  silver, 
silver  coin,  and  other  alloys  of  silver  with  gold  and  copper. — 
These  alloys  may  be  at  once  fused  with  lead  on  the  cupel 
itself,  and  the  operation  finished  as  before  described.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  better  to  fiise  the  weighed  assay 
previously  with  the  requisite  amount  of  pure  lead  and  a 
little  borax-glass,  say  from  a  quarter  to  half  the  weight  of 
assay,  in  the  reducing  flame  at  a  low  heat  on  charcoal  until 
the  globule  commences  to  rotate.  This  ensures  the  having 
a  perfectly  clean  button  of  silver-lead,  which  is  then  cupelled 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

In  most  cases  the  quantity  of  lead  to  be  added  need  not 
exceed  that  of  the  weight  of  the  alloy,  but  when  several 
percentages  of  copper  are  present  in  the  assay,  as  in  case  of 
many  coins,  &c.,  the  lead  should  be  increased  to  some  three, 
or  even  five,  times  the  weight  of  the  assay  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  copper  actually  contained  in  the  substance 
under  examination,  and  which  will  be  treated  of  more  at 
length  under  the  head  of  copper-silver  alloys. 

When  no  more  lead  has  been  added  to  the  assay  than 
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its  own  weight,  the  cupellation  may  be  concluded  in  one 
operation  by  inclining  the  stand,  and  so  moving  the  globule 
on  to  a  clean  part  of  the  cupel ;  but  when  more  copper 
is  present,  it  is  preferable  to  concentrate  first  and  cupel 
subsequently,  in  order  thereby  to  reduce  the  cupellation 
loss  to  its  minimum. 

In  the  concentration  as  much  copper  as  possible  should 
be  slagged  off  with  the  lead,  which  is  effected  by  inclining 
the  cupel  somewhat  more  than  usual,  so  that  its  surface 
may  be  less  covered  up  with  the  litharge  and  exposed  as 
much  as  possible  to  oxidation,  by  which  means  the  litharge, 
as  it  forms,  is  enabled  to  carry  off  more  of  the  copper  con- 
tained in  the  silver-lead. 

Should  the  silver  globule  after  cupellation  show  indica- 
tions of  still  containing  copper,  as  before  noticed,  when 
treating  of  cupellation,  a  small  quantity  of  lead  must  be 
fused  along  with  it,  and  the  cupellation  finished  as  usual. 

As  at  the  present  time  no  means  are  known  by  which 
silver  can  be  separated  from  gold  by  the  use  of  the  blow- 
pipe, in  all  cases  of  alloys  containing  gold,  this  metal 
remains  to  the  last  along  with  the  silver,  and  the  result  in 
such  cases  always  indicates  the  combined  weight  of  both 
these  metals  contained  in  the  alloy  under  examination.  The 
employment  of  the  humid  assay  must  be  resorted  to  for 
effecting  their  separation. 

c.  Containing  chiejly  Copper :  native  copper^  ingot,  wire, 
or  sheet  copper,  cement  copper,  copper  coins,  copper-nickel 
alloys. — Under  the  most  fevourable  conditions  in  cupella- 
tion, the  amount  of  lead  requisite,  when  converted  into 
litharge,  to  slag  of  one  part  of  copper  along  with  it  as 
oxide,  amounts  to  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  times  its 
weight.  In  the  blowpipe  assay  it  is  usual  to  add  to  any 
cupriferous  alloy  an  amount  of  pure  lead  equal  to  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  copper  contained  in  the  alloy,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  whole  of  the  copper  being  separated  in  the 
litharge.  In  the  case  of  nickel  the  amount  of  lead  required 
is  somewhat  less  than  with  copper,  but  in  practice  the  same 
amount  of  lead  may  be  employed. 

When  the  copper  is  quite  clean  the  requisite  amount  of 
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lead  may  be  added  to  it  in  a  single  piece  on  the  cupel,  fused 
and  cupelled  as  usual,  after  previous  concentration  of  the 
silver-lead  to  a  smaU-sized  globule. 

It  is  generally  found,  however,  that  traces  of  iron,  slag, 
gangue,  or  other  foreign  matter,  are  present ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  usually  advisable  to  fuse  the  assay  along  with 
the  requisite  amount  of  lead,  and '  about  one  half  its  own 
weight  of  borax-glass  in  the  reducing  flame,  until  the  whole 
of  the  substance  is  seen  to  have  perfectly  combined  or 
alloyed  with  the  lead,  and  the  globule  has  entered  into  brisk 
rotation,  whilst  at  the  same  time  no  detached  metaUic 
globules  are  seen  in  the  borax-glass. 

The  concentration  of  the  silver-lead  and  cupellation  are 
then  conducted  as  usual,  taking  care  when  concentrating 
to  incline  the  cupel-stand  so  as  to  expose  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  metallic  surface  of  the  melted  globule  to  the  oxidising 
action  of  the  air,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  litharge 
whilst  forming  to  carry  off  as  much  copper  along  with  it  as 
possible. 

Should  the  silver  globule  obtained  aft;er  cupellation  spread 
out,  or  appear  to  the  eye  more  flattened  than  usual  with 
globules  of  pure  silver,  it  indicates  that  some  copper  still 
remains,  and  a  small  piece  of  assay  lead  (.^  to  1  grain 
weight)  should  be  placed  alongside  it  whilst  still  on  the 
cupel,  fused  together,  and  the  cupellation  finished  on  a  clean 
part  of  the  same  cupel  as  usual. 

Precipitated  or  cement  copper,  especially  that  which  is  in 
the  crude  state,  and  has  not  been  melted  and  run  into  ingots, 
is  oft/Cn  very  impure,  containing  so  much  iron,  lead,  arsenic, 
earthy  matter,  &c.,  as  not  to  admit  of  direct  cupellation, 
and  in  such  case  should  be  treated  as  pertaining  to  class 
B.  a. 

B.  Metallic  Allots  incapable  of  bibect  Cupellation. 

a.  Containing  much  Copper  or  Nickel^  with  frequently  some 
little  sulphur^  arsenic^  zinc,  iron,  cobalt,  ^c,  as  unrefined  or 
black  copper,  brass,  German  silver,  ^c. — ^As  the  presence  of 
these  extraneous  matters  would  interfere  with  the  cupella- 
tion, either  by  causing  a  loss  of  silver-lead  projected  from 
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the  cupel  upon  the  evolution  of  the  volatile  substances 
present,  or  by  forming  oxides  which  could  not  be  absorbed 
by  the  cupel,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  such  substances  by 
a  scorification  with  borax  on  charcoal,  previous  to  concen- 
tration or  cupellation. 

In  the  case  of  unrefined  and  black  copper,  the  portion 
used  in  the  examination  is  placed  in  the  scoop  with  twenty 
times  its  weight  of  assay  lead,  and  its  own  weight  of  pow- 
dered borax-glass,  mixed  with  the  spatula,  and  transferred 
to  a  soda-paper  comet.  It  is  then  fused  on  charcoal  in 
the  reducing  flame,  which  should  be  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted, until  all  particles  have  completely  imited,  and  a 
brisk  rotation  sets  in,  which  is  kept  up  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  silver-lead  globule,  which  should  appear  bright  on 
the  surface  after  cooling,  is  concentrated  and  cupelled  pre- 
cisely as  is  directed  under  A.  c.  By  this  preliminary  scori- 
fication the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  zinc  are  volatilised,  and 
any  lead,  cobalt,  or  iron  slagged  off  into  the  borax-glass. 

In  the  assay  of  brass  and  German  silver,  the  quantity 
employed  is  fluxed  with  its  own  weight  of  borax-glass,  but 
only  requires  ten  times  its  weight  of  assay  lead.  The 
operation  is  commenced  as  before,  but  the  globule  is  kept 
somewhat  longer  in  rotation  (always  keeping  the  flame 
directed  only  on  to  the  borax-glass),  so  as  to  allow  the  zinc 
present  to  be  completely  volatiUsed,  which  is  evident  when 
the  surface  of  the  silver-lead  becomes  bright,  on  which  the 
heat  is  increased  for  a  few  moments  to  expel  the  last  traces 
of  that  metal,  and  the  silver-lead  thus  obtained  is  concen- 
trated and  cupelled  as  before. 

The  silver  globule  obtained  from  the  cupellation  of  sub- 
stances rich  in  copper  generally  requires  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  lead  and  re-cupellation  (as  before  de- 
scribed), in  order  to  ensure  its  freedom  fi-om  copper. 

6.  Containing  Tin:  argentiferous  tin,  bronze^  bell  and 
gun  metal^  bronze  coinage^  ^c. — ^Alloys  of  silver  with  other 
metals  containing  tin  do  not  admit  of  being  cupelled,  since 
the  oxide  of  tin  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  that  metal  is 
not  absorbed  by  the  bone  ash  of  the  cupel  along  with  the 
litharge ;  it  consequently  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the 
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cupel, ,  and  if  present  in  any  quantity  interferes  with  the 
operation.  As  tin  is  not  volatile  when  heated  on  charcoal, 
either  in  the  oxidating  or  reducing  blowpipe  flame,  it  can- 
not be  so  dissipated,  and  in  consequence,  the  entire  amount 
of  tin  contained  in  any  alloy  under  examination  must  be 
removed  by  oxidation  or  scorification  from  the  silver-lead, 
previous  to  its  being  submitted  to  cupellation. 

For  this  purpose,  1  part  of  the  stanniferous  alloy  is  fluxed 
with  from  5  to  15  parts  granulated  assay  lead  (according 
to  the  amount  of  copper  suspected  to  be  present  in  the 
alloy),  0*5  part  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  0*5  part 
pulverised  borax-glass,  made  up  as  usual  in  a  soda-paper 
comet,  and  the  whole  at  first  gently  heated  in  reduction 
flame  until  the  soda  paper  is  charred  and  the  alloy  has  after- 
wards united  with  the  lead  to  form  a  single  globule,  whilst 
the  borax  and  soda  have  combined  as  a  glass  or  slag  in 
which  the  soda  prevents  the  easily  oxidisable  tin  becoming 
oxidised  to  any  extent  before  a  perfect  alloy  has  been 
formed  with  the  lead,  which  then  contains  the  whole  of  the 
silver. 

As  soon  as  this  is  efiected,  the  blowpipe  flame  is  altered 
to  an  oxidating  one,  and  the  metallic  globule  is  kept  at  the 
point  of  the  blue  flame,  which  should  touch  it  so  as  to 
cause  the  tin  to  become  oxidised  and  be  at  once  taken  up 
by  the  glass  surrounding  it. 

Should,  however,  it  be  seen  that  minute  globules  of  me- 
tallic tin  made  their  appearance  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
slag  or  glass,*  the  operation  must  be  at  once  discontinued, 
and  the  assay  allowed  to  cool;  after  cooling  the  metaUic 
globule  is  detached  from  the  slag  surrounding  it,  and  being 
placed  in  a  cavity  on  charcoal,  is  fused  in  the  reducing 
flame  along  with  a  small  piece  of  borax-glass  and  afterwards 
treated  with  the  oxidating  flame  exactly  as  before  (and  if 
necessary,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  unless  when  treating 
argentiferous  block  tin,  this  operation  may  again  require  to 
be  repeated),  until  it  is  seen  that  the  surface  of  the  metallic 
silver-lead  globule  does  not  any  longer  become  covered 

*  This  occurs  when  the  flux  has  become  so  saturated  with  oxide  of  tin  that 
it  cannot  take  up  any  more. 
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with  a  crust  or  scales  of  oxide  of  tin,  but  presents  a  pure 
and  bright  metallic  surface. 

The  silver-lead  globule  is  now  quite  free  from  tin,  and 
can  be  cupelled  and  the  amount  of  silver  determined  as 
usual. 

€.  Metallic  alloys  containing  much  antimony^  tellurium^  or 
zinc :  antinwnial  silver  and  argentiferous  antimony^  telluric 
silver^  and  argentiferous  zinc, — ^Alloys  of  antimony  with 
silver  when  treated  on  charcoal  in  the  oxidating  flame  give 
off  all  their  antimony,  leaving  the  silver  behind  as  a  metallic 
globule  having  a  frosted  external  appearance  ;  telluric  silver, 
on  the  contrary,  however,  when  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 
only  evolves  a  part  of  its  tellurium,  and  even  after  cupella- 
tion  with  lead  a  small  amount  of  tellurium  generally  remains 
behind  alloyed  vrith  the  silver. 

All  these  compoimds  may  be  assayed  as  follows : — 

One  part  of  the  alloy  is  placed  in  a  soda-paper  comet 
along  with  5  parts  granulated  assay  lead,  and  0'5  part  pul- 
verised borax-glass,  and  fused  in  reducing  flame  until  the 
globule  and  slag  are  well  developed  ;  the  oxidating  flame  is 
now  directed  on  to  the  globule,  causing  the  whole  of  the 
zinc,  along  with  most  of  the  antimony  and  part  of  the  tellu- 
rium, to  volatilise  before  the  lead  commences  oxidising. 
The  last  traces  of  antimony  are  removed  with  some  diflSculty, 
during  which  operation  some  portion  of  the  lead  becomes 
oxidised.  On  cooling,  the  globule  is  now  separated  from 
the  slag  and  concentrated  upon  a  coarse  bone-ash  cupel  as 
usual,  and  if  no  tellurium  were  present  in  the  concentrated 
silver-lead,  this  may  now  be  cupelled  as  usual. 

If  tellurium  is  present,  as  is  seen  by  the  concentrated 
globule  of  silver-lead  possessing  a  dark-coloured  exterior,  it 
must  be  remelted  with  5  parts  assay  lead  and  again  concen- 
trated ;  and  these  operations,  if  necessary,  must  be  repeated 
until  the  surface  of  the  concentrated  globule  is  found  to  be 
clean  and  bright,  as  usual  with  pure  silver-lead,  when  it  may 
be  cupelled  fine  and  the  silver  globule  weighed. 

It  sometimes  happens,  even  after  all  these  precautions 
have  been  taken,  that  the  silver  globule  after  cupellation 
shows  a  crystalline,  greyish- white,  frosted  appearance,  from 
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its  still  containing  tellurium ;  in  such  cases  its  own  weight  of 
assay  lead  (in  one  piece)  should  be  placed  beside  it  on  the 
cupel,  melted  tc^ether,  and  the  globule  again  cupelled  fine 
on  another  part  of  the  surface  of  the  same  cupel.  In  as- 
saying substances  very  rich  in  tellurium  the  results  obtained 
are,  however,  not  very  satisfactory,  and  may  be  as  much 
Bs  one  or  two  per  cent,  too  low,  even  after  employing  all 
precautions. 

d.  Compounds  of  Silver  with  Mercury:  arquerite,  native 
and  artificial  amalgams  and  argentiferous  mercury, — ^The 
assay  of  these  compounds  is  very  simple.  A  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  liquid  or  solid  amalgam  is  placed  in  a  small  bulb 
tube,  and  heated  over  the  lamp  very  gradually  in  order  to 
avoid  spirting  and  to  allow  the  mercury  to  volatilise  quietly  ;* 
the  heat  is  increased  by  degrees  as  long  as  any  mercury  is 
driven  off,  and  the  residue  is  heated  for  some  time  at  a  red 
heat  in  order  to  drive  off  as  much  mercury  as  possible  with- 
out fusing  the  glass  or  causing  the  residual  silver  to  adhere 
to  it.  The  mercury  expelled  condenses  itself  above  the 
bulb  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  by  gently  tapping 
will  collect  in  globules,  which  by  carefully  turning  the  tube, 
unite  and  can  be  poured  out  of  the  tube ;  after  which  the 
silver,  left  behind  as  a  porous  mass,  may  be  removed  from 
the  tube,  and  after  being  fluxed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
granulated  assay  lead  and  half  its  weight  of  borax-glass, 
must  be  fused  on  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame,  and  the 
button,  on  coohng,  cupelled  as  usual.  Should,  however, 
much  copper  have  been  present  in  the  amalgam,  a  propor- 
tionately larger  amount  of  assay  lead  is  required  to  be 
added. 

When  the  argentiferous  residue  is  extremely  small,  as  is 
often  the  case  when  assaying  argentiferous  mercury,  this 
may  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass  of  the  tube.  On  such  occa- 
sions this  part  of  the  tube  must  be  cut  off  with  the  adherent 
residue,  and  the  whole  fused  in  a  strong  reducing  flame 

*  In  the  case  of  solid  amalgams,  which  often  spirt  very  Tiolently,  this  may 
he  ohviated  by  wrapping  the  assay  in  a  small  piece  of  tissue  paper,  and  heating 
it  in  a  blowpipe  cruciSe,  when  all  the  mercury  is  given  off  quietly,  leaving 
the  silver  behind. 
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along  with  its  own  weight  of  granulated  assay  lead,  and  with 
half  its  weight  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda.  Upon  cool- 
ing, the  globule  of  silver-lead  thus  obtained  is  cupelled  as 
usual. 

e.  Compounds  chiefly  consisting  of  Iron:  argentiferous- 
steel ;  cast-iron ;  bears  from  smelting  furnace. — Compounds 
consisting  principally  of  iron  with  a  small  percentage  of 
silver,  although  occasionally  produced  in  the  arts  inten- 
tionally, as,  for  example,  the  so-called  silver-steel,  are  com- 
monly found  on  the  blowing-out  of  furnaces  used  in  the 
smelting  of  silver  and  copper  ores,  and  are  frequently  rich 
in  silver,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bears  from  the  silver 
furnaces  at  Kongsberg  in  Norway.  An  alloy  of  iron  with 
silver  is  occasionally  also  found  appearing  in  small  quantities 
on  the  surface  of  melted  silver  in  the  process  of  casting,  and 
in  some  cases  at  least  this  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  the 
melted  silver  on  the  iron  rods  used  for  stirring  up  the 
molten  metal. 

As  iron  cannot  be  made  to  alloy  itself  with  lead  before 
the  blowpipe,  it  becomes  necessary  to  extract  the  silver  by 
a  more  indirect  process  than  is  used  in  the  case  of  other 
alloys  containing  that  metal.  In  order  to  remove  the  iron 
the  alloy  must  first  be  converted  into  sulphide  of  iron  and 
silver,  and  to  effect  this  the  iron  or  steel  must  be  reduced  to 
powder,  or  fragments  none  greater  than  about  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  in  weight ;  for  which  purpose  steel  when  hardened 
may  require  to  be  softened  previously. 

One  part  of  the  finely- divided  iron  or  steel  is  now  mixed 
with  075  part  sulphur,  eight  parts  granulated  assay  lead, 
and  one  part  pulverised  borax-glass ;  the  mixture  after  being 
placed  in  a  soda-paper  comet  is  carefully  fused  in  a  cavity 
on  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame,  until  the  whole  appears 
as  a  fluid  globule  containing  both  the  lead  and  iron  in  com- 
bination with  the  sulphur.  Without  removing  either  this 
globule  or  the  glass  surrounding  it  from  the  charcoal,  an 
amount  of  borax-glass  in  one  or  more  fragments  (in  all  about 
equal  in  weight  to  the  original  amount  of  iron  employed),  is 
now  added  (in  order  to  combine  with  and  slag  off  the  whole 
of  the  iron),  and  ftised  along  with  the  former  globule,  after 
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which  the  whole  is  submitted  to  a  strong  oxidating  flame 
until  the  impure  lead  globule  shows  itself  protruding  from 
the  slag. 

The  charcoal  is  then  inclined,  so  that  the  lead  is  alone 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  outer  flame,  in  order  to  vola- 
tilise the  sulphur,  and  at  the  same  time  oxidise  the  iron 
which  goes  into  the  slag  :  this  operation  is  continued  until 
the  globule  of  lead  appears  with  a  bright  metallic  surface  ; 
should  it  on  cooling,  however,  be  found  to  possess  a  black 
colour,  and  to  be  brittle,  it  must  be  still  further  oxidised  as 
before  described. 

The  silver-lead  thus  obtained  will  now  be  found  to  con- 
tain all  the  silver,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  free  from  both 
iron  and  sulphur,  and  can  be  cupelled  as  usual. 

No  notice  is  here  taken  of  alloys  of  silver  and  gold,  since 
these  metals  cannot  be  separated  before  the  blowpipe  by  any 
process  yet  known ;  and  in  all  cases  where  gold  may  be 
present  in  an  alloy,  treated  as  here  directed  for  obtaining  its 
contents  in  silver,  the  gold  also  will  be  found  to  follow  along 
with  the  silver,  and  must  be  parted  from  that  metal  by  the 
humid  method,  in  order  to  enable  the  true  amount  of  silver 
present  in  the  substance  to  be  ascertained. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  ASSAY  OF  GOLD. 

Fob  the  purposes  of  assay,  all  substances  containing  gold 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  as  in  the  case  of  silver. 

The  First  Class  comprises  all  substances  containing  gold 
in  a  minute  state  of  division ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
which,  suitably  pulverised,  completely  pass  through  a  sieve 
of  80  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  It  often  happens,  however, 
that  these  substances  contain  fragments  of  gold  of  such 
magnitude  as  will  not  allow  them  to  pass  through  the 
sieve :  in  such  cases,  that  which  passes  through  belongs  to 
the  first  class,  and  that  which  remains  on  the  sieve  to  the 
second  class. 

The  Second  Class  comprises  aU  alloys  of  gold,  native  or 
otherwise. 

The  name  of  substances  belonging  to  this  class  is  legion, 
for  an  extended  examination  shows  that  nearly  every 
mineral  substance  contains  more  or  less  gold.  The  most 
common  are — gold  quartz,  auriferous  gossans,  sulphides  of 
iron  (mundic),  blende,  copper  pyrites,  many  antimonial 
minerals,  galena,  and  nearly  all  the  primitive  rocks.  All 
auriferous  slags,  amalgamation  residues,  and  taihngs,  belong 
to  this  class. 

Assay  of  substances  of  the  First  Class. — This  assay  is 
conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  cor- 
responding silver  class,  which  see.  In  case,  however,  the 
amount  of  gold  present  in  the  sample  is  small,  as  much  as 
2,000  grains,  with  flux  suitably  increased,  may  be  employed. 
In  case  any  metallic  gold  is  left  in  the  sieve,  its  amount  is 
to  be  calculated  as  that  of  silver  (see  pages  476  and  477). 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  if  silver  or  platinum 
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coexist  with  the  gold  in  the  mineral  subjected  to  assay,  t 
will  be  found  combined  with  the  gold  obtained  by  cupella- 
tion ;  and  all  gold  so  obtained  must  be  submitted  to  the 
*  parting  process,'  which  see  under  the  head  '  Assay  of  Auri- 
ferous Substances  of  the  Second  Class/  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  also,  that  the  metallic  gold  left  on  the  sieve  must 
be  thus  operated  on,  as  well  as  that  obtained  by  fusion  of  the 
sieved  ore  and  consequent  cupellation,  before  the  calculation 
given  at  pages  476  and  477  be  entered  into. 

When  gold  is  associated  in  quantity  with  quartz,  its  per- 
centage can  be  approximatively  ascertained  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  pure  tin-stone  when  mixed  with  quartz 
(see  pages  414  and  415).  If  possible,  a  fragment  of  the 
gold  must  be  detached  from  the  quartz,  and  its  specific 
gravity  taken  :  if  this  be  not  possible,  and  the  gold  is  nearly 
fine,  the  number  19  may  be  adopted.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  determine  experimentally  the  specific  gravity  of  both 
quartz  and  gold. 

Substances  of  the  Second  Class. 

Native  gold. 

Aurides  of  silver  (native). 

Gold  and  rhodiuih. 

Oold  and  palladium. 

Argentiferous  telluride  of  gold.    • 

Plumbo-argentiferous  telluride  of  gold. 

Sulpho-plumbiferous  telluride  of  gold. 

Artificial  alloys  of  gold. 

Native  Gold  and  Aurides  of  Silver  (Native)^  Au  and 
AuAg",  are  found  in  variously  contorted  and  •  branched  fila- 
ments, in  scales,  in  plates,  in  small  irregular  masses,  in  the 
crevices  or  on  the  surface  of  common  ferruginous  and  other 
quartz.  In  Devonshire,  at  the  Britannia  Mine,  it  has 
occurred  in  pipes  or  veins,  and  disseminated  in  a  compact 
hard  gossan,  one  specimen  of  which  was  found  to  contain  27  ^ 
per  cent,  of  fine  gold ;  or,  as  in  Wales,  it  largely  accom- 
panies blende  and  galena :  it  also  occurs  in  a  pyritous  quartz  ; 
tP"^  it  has  been  found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.     In  the  latter 
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locality  it  occurred  in  the  beds  of  streams  as  small  scales 
and  rolled  masses,  and  nearly  up  to  the  present  time  this 
has  been  the  most  frequent  mode  of  occurrence ;  but  now, 
however,  by  the  aid  of  improved  machinery,  rocks  and 
minerals  containing  a  comparatively  small  quantity  can  be 
profitably  worked ;  and  from  this  source,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  gold  poured  into  commerce  is  now  extracted. 


Camponiion  of  several  varieties  of  Native  Gold,  by  Boiissin^ 
goMlty  the  chief  part  from  Central  America, 


Gold 
Silver 

MalpMO 

88-24 
11-76 

Llano 
88-68 
11-42 

La  Baja            Rio-Sncio 
8816              87-94 
11-86              12-06 

lOOKX) 

lOOOO 

lOOOO            lOOOO 

QJM  AncliM 

Gold        .        .      84-60 
Silver      .        .      16-60 

Trinidad 

82-40 
17-60 

Onano               Otramina 
73-68              73-60 
26-32             26-60 

100-00 

10000 

100-00            100-00 

Gold 
Silver 

Tltirlbl 

74-00 
26-00 

Vannato         TransylTania        Santa  Rom 
73-46              64-62              6493 
26-55              86-48              35-07 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00            100-00 

Specimens  of  Ooldfrom  Siberia^  by  Rose. 

Gold     . 
Silver    , 
Copper . 
Iron      • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

{Miabrowiki,  near 
Katherinenboig 

.    98-76 
.    0016 
.    00-85 
.    00O6 

BonuSxka,  near 
Niflchen-TigU 

94-41 
05-23 
00-39 
0004 

99-32 

100-07 

Gold     . 
Silver   . 
Copper . 
lion 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Bere0cofl 

.    93-78 

.      6-94 

•08 

•00 

Katherinenbazg 

93-34 

628 

•06 

•32 

99-80 

100-00 

Gold     . 
Silver    , 
Copper  r 
Iron 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Cnwoewo  NicoIajeoA, 
nearHiaak 

.    92-47 
.      7-27 

•06 

•08 

Penroc  Powlovek, 
near  BereBoofl 

92-60 

7-08 

•18 

•06 

99-88 

99-92 

Gold     . 
Silver    , 
Copper  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Boroshklel 
.    90-76, 
.      902 
•09 

Alexander  Andreienik, 
nearMlask 

87-40 

12-07 

•09 

99-87 

99-56 

GOLD   FROM  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES.  e05 


Gold  from  Senegaly  by  D^Arcet. 

Gold 86-97 

Silver 10-63 

97-60 

Gold  from  Brazil j  by  D^ArceL 

Gold 9400 

SUver .      6;86 

99-85 

Gold  from  Anamahoe,  Africa,  by  Henry. 

Gold 98-06 

Silver 1-39 

Iron -16 

"99-60 

Gold  from  Calif orma,  by  Sen/ry. 

1.  2. 

Gold 86-87  88-76 

Silver       .        .        .     '  .        .    12-83  8-88 

Copper -29  -86 

Iron -64  traces 

SiHca -00  1-40 

10003  99-88 

Gold  from  Calif  orma,  by  Teschem^icher, 

Gold 90-33 

Silver 680 

Oxide  of  iron MO 

Sand -66 

98-89 

Gold  from  Australia,  by  Sen/ry. 

Gold 96-68 

Silver         .        .        .        ....      8-92 

Iron -16 

59-76 


Gold  from  Devonshire  and  Wales  by  the  Author. 

The  author  has  received  two  specimens  of  gold,  one  from 
Wales,  and  the  other  from  the  Britannia  Mine,  Devon ;  and 
found  both  to  be  absolutely  fine  gold. 

Gold  and  Rhodium. — ^This  compound  was  discovered  by 
M.  Andr^  del  Eio  among  some  gold  ores  in  Mexico.  It  has 
a  gold  colour,  and  contains  variable  proportions  of  rhodium ; 
the  mean,  however,  is  34  per  cent. 
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Gold  and  Palladium. — ^The  following  is  the  composition 
of  this  alloy  : — 

Gold 85©8 

PallaHium 9-85 

SQver 4.17 

100-00 

Argentiferous  TeUuride  of  Gold  ( AgTe,  +  3AuTeg). 
Composition : — 

Gold 30 

surer 10 

Tellurium 16 

Plumbo-argentiferous  TeUuride  of  Gold  (probable  formula, 
AgTe,-H  3AuTe,+  2PbTe5). 
Composition : — 

Gold 26-76 

Silver 850 

Lead 1950 

Tellurium 44*75 

Sulphur 50 

100-00 

SulphO'plumbiferous  TeUuride  of  Gold  (probable  formula 
AuTe3  +  4PbTe,  +  2PbS). 
Composition : — 


Gold 

.      90 

Silver 

•5 

Lead 

.    54-0 

Copper         .        •        .        . 
Tellurium     .... 

.      1-3 

.    322 

Sulphur       .... 

.      80 

1000 

Artificial  Alloys  of  Gold. — The  only  one  of  these  alloys 
which  will  be  specially  noticed  here,  is  the  standard  gold  of 
this  realm.  It  is  composed  of  22  parts  of  fine  gold  and  2 
parts  of  alloy  (copper),  constituting  22  carat  or  standard 
gold. 

General  Observations  on  the  Assay  of  Gold  AUoys. 

Cupellation^  Gold  and  Lead. — ^The  cupellation  of  the 
alloys  of  gold  and  lead  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  of  silver  and  lead.     It  presents  even  less  diflSculty, 
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and  requires  less  precaution,  because  it  is  not  so  volatile, 
and  because  it  has  a  less  tendency  than  silver  to  penetrate 
into  the  cupel,  and  the  button  is  less  subject  to  throw  pieces 
out  of  the  cupel.  These  cupellations  take  place  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  those  of  silver,  and  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  giving  a  good  heat  at  the  moment  of  brightening :  the 
gold  is  but  the  purer. 

Mr.  Makins  made  the  following  statements  on  certain 
sources  of  loss  of  precious  metals  in  some  operations  of  avssay- 
ing  before  the  Chemical  Society,  January  19,  1860.  When 
making  a  large  number  of  assays  of  gold,  and  also  estimating 
the  silver,  imder  circumstances  which  required  that  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  heat  should  be  employed,  Mr.  Makin 
was  struck  with  the  great  loss  of  gold  and  silver.  Satisfied 
that  it  was  not  entirely  owing  to  *  cupel  absorption '  he 
examined  the  contents  of  the  iron  flue  of  the  furnace,  which 
had  only  been  used  for  the  cupellation  of  gold  assays,  to  see 
if  any  of  the  precious  metals  had  been  volatilised.  Under 
the  microscope  the  apparently  carbonaceous  matter  from 
the  flue  showed  yellow  masses  of  oxide  of  lead,  nodules  of 
suboxide  of  copper,  and  minute  grains  of  silver  mixed  with 
carbonised  matter  containing  small  grains  of  unbumt  fuel. 
On  analysis  the  metallic  matters  present  were  found  to  be 
oxide  of  lead  mixed  with  small  portions  of  gold,  silver,  and 
oxide  of  copper.  The  metals  were  extracted  by  lead  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  button  obtained  by  scorification  was  sub- 
jected to  cupellation.  The  gold  and  silver  were  then  parted, 
and  the  proportions  of  each  in  1,000  grains  were  found  to 
be: — 

Gold 0-087 

Silver 0-763 

Gold  and  Copper^  proportion  of  Lead. — ^The  alloys  of  gold 
and  copper  are  cupelled  like  the  alloys  of  gold  and  silver ; 
but  as  copper  has  a  very  great  affinity  for  gold,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  larger  proportion  of  lead  to  ensure  its  oxidation 
when  combined  with  gold  than  when  united  with  silver. 
This  proportion  varies  according  to  the  standard  and  the 
temperature.    It  is  admitted  that  for  the  same  standard 
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there  must,  under  similar  circumstances,  be  twice  as  much 
lead  used  in  the  cupellation  of  gold  as  for  that  of  silver. 
Thus,  14  parts,  at  least,  ought  to  be  employed  in  common 
furnaces  for  an  assay  of  gold  coin  which  contains  O'l  of 
copper.  There  is  no  inconvenience  in  employing  a  little 
more,  as  it  does  not  increase  the  loss  of  gold.  However 
great  the  proportion  of  lead  may  be  that  is  added  to  the 
cupreous  gold  for  the  purpose  of  cupellation,  the  button 
retains  always  a  very  small  quantity  of  copper,  which  a 
fresh  cupellation  does  not  free  it  from,  and  which  occasions 
what  is  termed  the  surcharge.  This  surcharge  being  very 
slight,  can  be  neglected  in  assays  of  minerals;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  notice  of  it  in  the  assay  of  alloys.  But  it 
is  known  that  the  presence  of  silver  much  facilitates  the 
separation  of  copper  from  gold,  and  it  is  rare  that  an  alloy 
of  cupreous  gold  does  not  contain  a  little  silver,  which  must 
be  separated :  and  when  that  is  not  the  case,  a  small 
quantity  of  that  metal  can  be  introduced  into  the  alloy,  so 
as  to  be  in  about  the  proportion  of  3  parts  to  1  of  gold. 
When  an  assay  is  to  be  made  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  copper, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  is  to  be  added  to  fulfil  this 
condition  according  to  the  presumed  standard,  which  is 
determined  approximatively  by  a  prehminary  assay,  and 
then  cupelled  \frith  lead. 

The  examination  on  the  touch-stone  is  based  updn'the 
fact,  that  the  richer  an  alloy  is  in  gold  the  more  clearly 
does  a  streak  drawn  with  it  on  a  black  ground  present 
a  pure  gold-yellow  colour,  and  the  less  is  it  attacked 
by  pure  nitric  acid  or  by  a  test  acid.  This  test  add  consists 
of  ninety-eight  parts  pure  nitric  acid  of  1*34  spec.  grav. 
{^V  Beaum^),  two  parts  pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1-173 
spec.  grav.  (21*  B.),  and  twenty-five  parts  distilled  water. 
To  judge  of  the  richness  of  the  alloy  to  be  examined,  its 
streak  is  compared  with  marks  drawn  with  alloys  {the  touch- 
needles)  whose  richness  is  accurately  known.  In  order  to 
get  correctly  the  streak  of  the  alloy  to  be  tested,  the  surface 
of  the  metal  must  first  be  somewhat  filed  away,  since  this 
may  be  impure,  or,  as  with  coins  and  jewelry,  it  may  have 
been  made  somewhat  richer  by  boiling  with  acid,  and  the 
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so-called  colouring  of  the  goldsmith,  and  a  clean  fracture 
is  rarely  to  be  obtained.  Five  series  of  prepared  touch- 
needles  are  required.  The  first  series  consists  of  copper 
and  gold,  and  is  called  the  red  series^  and  the  proportion  of 
gold  increases  by  half  carats  in  the  successive  needles.  The 
second  series,  the  white  aeries^  contains  needles  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  which  the  proportion  of  gold  likewise  increases  by 
half  carats.  The  third  series,  a  mixed  one,  contains  needles 
in  which  the  quantities  of  silver  and  copper  are  equal,  and 
the  proportion  of  gold  also  increases  by  half  carats.  The 
fourth  consists  also  of  needles  for  a  mixed  series,  in  which 
the  silver  is  to  the  copper  as  2  :  1,  and  the  gold  increases 
by  half  carats ;  and  the  fifth  is  also  formed  of  needles  for  a 
mixed  series,  in  which  the  quantity  of  silver  is  to  that  of 
the  copper  as  1  :  2.  Moreover,  in  mints  and  stamping 
bureaux,  alloys  are  used  which  correspond  precisely  to  the 
legal  standards.  The  testing  upon  the  touchstone  begins  by 
determining  to  which  series  the  alloy  to  be  examined  belongs. 
Then  those  touch-needles  are  rubbed  against  the  stone  whose 
marks  most  nearly  approximate  in  colour  to  that  of  the  alloy. 
The  marks  must  form  a  thin  continuous  layer.  A  drop  of 
pure  nitric  acid  is  now  placed  upon  them  with  a  glass  rod,  and 
its  comparative  effect  observed.  The  acid  is  allowed  to  work 
a  short  time,  and  then  wiped  off,  in  order  to  isee  whether  the 
streak  appears  unchanged,  or  whether  it  has  more  or  less  dis- 
appeared. The  test  acid  above  is  also  used.  This  is  so  com- 
posed that  it  does  not  work  at  all  upon  an  alloy  containing 
eighteen  carats  and  more  of  gold,  and  with  such  an  alloy  the 
streak,  after  using  the  acid,  will  not  be  wiped  off  with  a  fine 
linen  rag,  provided  that  stone  and  acid  had  a  temperature  of 
10  to  12**  C.  Pure  nitric  acid  produces  almost  no  effect  upon  an 
alloy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  carats  fine,  and  over.  The  testing  on 
the  touchstone  can  indeed  make  no  pretension  to  accuracy, 
especially  where  the  amount  of  gold  is  small,  but  it  yields 
suffidenUy  usefiil  results  for  a  preliminary  test.  It  requires,  . 
however,  a  sharp  and  very  practised  eye.  Moreover,  the 
preparation  of  the  touch-needles  is  wearisome,  as  the  re- 
quired proportion  is  not  always  quickly  reached,  nor  are 
good  malleable  alloys  always  obtained.      The  touchstone, 
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therefore,  is  in  general  only  used  where  frequent  gold  assays 
are  to  be  made  of  alloys  varying  in  richness,  or  where  (as  fre- 
quently with  gold  plate)  an  examination  on  the  touchstone 
will  suffice. 


Tablb  fob  proportion  of  Lead  to  be  bvplotbd  in  the 

ClTPBLLATION  OF  GoLD  AND  CoPPEB. 


Qold  in  Alloy 

1000  thouflMidths 
900 
800 
700 
000 
500 
400^ 
300 
200V 
100 
60 


» 


Lead  reqaiied 

1  part 
lOparta 
16    „ 

22  ^ 
24  „ 
20    „ 


Ratio  of  lead  in 

the  memj  to  the 

coppettkc. 


34 


V 


100,000 
80,000 
73,333 
00,000 
62,^ 
66,066 
48,671 
42,600 
37,777 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Kandelhardt  gives  the  ratio  in  the  following  table  :• 


Gold  in  1000  parts 

1000  tine  gold 

980  —  020  . 

«20  — 876  . 

876  —  760  . 

760  — 000  . 

600  —  360  . 

360—     0  . 


Quantity  of  lead  reqaired 

8  times  the  weight  of  the  alloy 
12 
16 
20 
24 
28 
32 


ft 

9f 


ff 

fi 
99 
99 


99 
W 
W 
W 
>> 
79 


Gold^  Silver,  Platinum^  and  Copper. — ^The  presence  of 
platinum  in  an  alloy  renders  the  separation  of  the  oxidisable 
metals,  more  especially  copper,  very  diflScult  by  cupellation. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
arrive  at  it,  if  the  alloy  of  copper  contained  nothing  but 
gold  and  platinum.  It  is  necessary  that  silver  be  present  at 
the  same  time.  When  this  metal  is  absent,  it  is  requisite  to 
add  a  quantity  of  it,  which  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  double 
the  weight  of  the  gold  and  platinum  united,  and  cupel  at  the 
strongest  heat  which  can  be  obtained  in  a  good  muffle  with 
a  suitable  proportion  of  lead.  This  proportion  varies  much 
according  to  the  composition  of  the  alloy,  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  operation  is  carried  on. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  copper  can  be  more  com- 
pletely separated,  and  less  silver  lost,  by  cupelling  at  a  high 
temperature,  with  tlie  least  possible  quantity  of  lead,  than 
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by  employing  more  lead,  and  working  at  a  lower  tempera- 
tare,  M.  Chaudet  has  made  several  assays,  in  order  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  lead  required  for  the  cupella- 
tion  of  the  three  following  alloys  : — 

1.  2.  3. 

Gold  ....*.    0100  0-020  0<)05 

Platinum 0100  0-200  0*900 

Silver 0-250  0-580  0-595 

Copper       .        .        .  ,    0-650  0200  0100 

And  has  found,  for  the  first,  that  by  employing  20  parts  of 
lead  the  separation  is  very  nearly  complete ;  but  that  at  a 
higher  temperature  there  is  a  loss  of  silver ;  and  in  order 
to  render  the  assay  correct,  it  must  be  cupelled  at  the 
latter  temperature,  with  only  14  of  lead ;  for  the  second, 
8  of  lead,  at  a  high  temperature ;  and  for  the  third  30 
parts  of  lead  are  necessary,  at  the  same  high  temperature  of 
the  muffle ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  all  the 
copper,  and  no  advantage  can  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  lead.  When  almost  the  last  traces  of  the  copper 
are  separated,  the  button  must  be  cupelled  afresh,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  lead;  but  a  small  quantity  of  silver  is 
nearly  always  lost.  In  all  cases,  in  order  that  no  lead  shall 
remain,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  assay  button  some  few 
minutes  in  the  muffle,  after  cupellation  is  finished.  ^  "7 

The  alloys  of  gold  and  silver  which  contain  platinum  ' 
show,  either  by  cupellation  or  parting,  certain  characters 
which  prove  the  presence  of  that  metaL  If  the  assay  be 
not  heated  very  strongly,  it  does  not  pass,  and  the  button 
becomes  flat:  this  effect  becomes  very  sensible  when  the 
platinum  is  to  the  gold  as  the  proportion  of  2  to  100. 
Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  nitric  acid  solution  pro- 
ceeding from  the  parting  is  coloured  straw-yellow.  At  the 
moment  an  assay  of  an  alloy  containing  platinum  terminates, 
the  motion  is  slower,  and  the  coloured  bands  are  less 
numerous,  more  obscure,  and  remain  a  much  longer  time 
than  when  there  is  no  platinum :  the  button  does  not  un- 
cover, and  the  surface  does  not  become  as  brilliant  as  that 
of  an  alloy  of  gold  or  silver,  but  it  remains  dull  and 
tarnished.  When  the  assay  is  well  made,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  edges  of  the  button  are  thicker  and  more 
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rounded  than  in  ordinary  assays,  and  it  is  of  a  dull  white, 
approaching  a  little  to  the  yellow ;  and  lastly,  its  surface  is 
wholly  or  in  part  crystalline.  These  effects  are  sensible 
even  when  the  gold  does  not  contain  more  than  0  01  of 
platinum.  When  the  alloy  contains  more  than  10  parts  of 
platinum  to  90  of  gold,  the  annealed  cornet  produced  in 
the  parting  process  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  tarnished  silver 
colour. 

Gold  alloyed  with  Silver The  separation  of  gold  fix)m 

silver  is  termed  parting.  Parting  is  not  only  used  to  sepa- 
rate silver  from  gold,  but  for  the  separation  of  other  metals, 
such  as  copper,  when  cupellation  does  not  separate  it 
entirely.  Parting  by  the  wet  process  is  carried  on  by  the 
means  of  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia^  or  sulphuric  acid. 

When  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  reduced  by  a 
flatting  mill  to  very  thin  plates,  it  is  suflScient  that  it  cx)n- 
tains  2\  of  silver  to  1  of  gold  in  order  that  the  parting  may 
be  effected  completely  by  nitric  acid,  and  takes  place  much 
less  easily  when  the  silver  in  the  alloy  is  in  larger  propor- 
tion :  but  when  this  proportion  exceeds  3  parts  of  silver  for 
1  of  gold,  then  the  latter  is  obtained  in  leaves  so  fine,  that 
there  is  risk  incurred  of  losing  some  in  the  subsequent 
manipulation,  and  even  by  the  act  of  boiling  the  acid 
liquid. 

We  must  always,  therefore,  when  a  very  exact  assay  is 
required,  contrive  that  the  alloy  shall  contain  a  little  less 
than  3  parts  of  silver  to  1  of  gold ;  a  proportion  which 
long  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  best.  If  the 
alloy  contain  less  than  2,^  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  the  silver 
does  not  wholly  dissolve,  because  there  is  a  part  of  it  so 
enveloped  in  the  gold  that  the  strongest  acid  does  not  act 
on  it.* 

Tnquartation.  —  The  operation  by  which  the  alloy  is 
brought  to  this  standard  is  termed  quartadon^  or  inquar- 
ation.  It  consists  in  fusing  the  alloy  in  a  cupel,  with  2 
parts  of  lead  and  the  quantity  of  fine  silver,  or  fine  gold, 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  composition.      This 

*  Pettenkoifer  and  others  have  shown  that  leee  than  two  parts  of  alv&t  will 
suffice,  and  be  even  advantageous. 
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quantity  is  estimated  according  to  the  approximative  deter- 
mination of  the  standard  of  the  alloy,  which  ought  to  be 
made  either  by  means  of  a  preliminary  assay,  as  hereafter 
described,  or  by  means  of  the  touchstone.  If  we  do  not 
employ  the  whole  of  the  alloy  the  assay  will  not  be  exact, 
because  the  gold  and  silver  are  not  always  found  distributed 
in  an  uniform  manner ;  at  least,  every  time  it  is  not  poured 
into  a  cold  ingot  mould. 

Operation. — ^The  cupelled  and  quartated  button  is  jflattened 
on  an  anvil  and  annealed,  in  order  to  soften  it.  It  is  lami- 
nated to  give  it  a  certain  thickness,  and  is  then  annealed 
afresh,  and  roUed  into  a  comet  or  spiral  around  the  quill  of 
a  pen.  It  is  necessary  that  the  alloy  should  be  reduced  to  a 
suitable  thickness,  on  the  one  hand,  in  order  that  the  silver 
may  be  dissolved  completely :  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
plate  of  gold  may  remain  whole  after  the  operation.  The 
following  is  that  which  experience  has  proved  best.  The 
quantity  of  matter  operated  upon,  or  taken  for  the  assay, 
should  be  about  12  grains ;  and  the  alloys  resulting  from 
these  12  grains,  and  the  silver,  employed  in  the  inquartation 
into  a  plate  of  from  18  to  20  lines  in  length  and  4  or  5  in 
breadth. 

The  comet  for  assay  is  placed  in  a  glass  matrass,  capable 
of  containing  about  three  ounces  of  water ;  pure  nitric  acid 
is  added  at  different  times,  and  heat  applied.  When  all  the 
silver  is  dissolved,  it  is  washed  by  decantation  with  water ; 
the  matrass  is  reversed  into  a  small  crucible,  the  comet  falls 
out  and  is  dried.  In  this  state  the  comet  is  very  fragile, 
and  of  a  duU  red  colour ;  it  is  annealed  in  a  muffle,  and 
heated  gradually  without  fusion.  It  becomes  thereby  much 
contracted,  and  acquires  a  metallic  lustre,  and  so  much 
solidity  that  it  can  be  weighed  without  fear  of  breaking  it. 
Its  weight  can  be  ascertained  in  the  assay  balance. 

There  are  many  ways  of  employing  nitric  acid.  Formerly 
2.^  ounces  (thirty-five  times  the  weight  of  the  alloy)  of 
nitric  acid  (1'15  sp.  gr.)  was  poured  upon  the  inquartated 
comet,  and  boiled  gently  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
the  liquid  decanted  and  replaced  by  1^  of  acid  (1-24  or 
1'26),  twenty-four  times  the  weight  of  the  alloy,  boiling  for 
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twelve  minutes,  then  decanting  and  washing,  &c.  Vauque- 
lain  advised,  in  his  *  Manuel  de  I'Essayeur,'  to  pour  on 
the  quartated  cornet — the  weight  of  the  assay  being  7*7 
grains— r554  to  770  grains  of  nitric  acid  (1*16  sp.  gr.), 
which  ought  to  fill  the  matrass  half  or  two-thirds,  and  boil 
gently  for  twenty,  or  twenty-two  minutes  at  most,  to  decant 
and  replace  the  liquid  by  500  to  800  grains  of  acid  (1-26 
sp.  gr.),  and  to  boil  for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  The  assay  is 
to  be  acted  on  always  twice,  because,  if  we  employ  at 
once  very  strong  acid,  the  action  will  be  too  brisk,  and  the 
comet  might  be  broken  or  carried  out  of  the  matrass,  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  acid  of  1'16  sp.  gr.  cannot  dissolve 
the  last  portions  of  silver,  which  are  very  difficult  to 
s^arate  from  the  gold. 

Surcharge. — ^It  is  remarked  that  by  following  this  method 
the  cornet  always  retains  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  so  that 
fine  gold  submitted  to  quartation  and  parting  always  weighs 
more  after  than  before  the  operation.  The  augmentation 
of  weight  which  it  undergoes  is  termed  the  surcharge ;  this 
surcharge  is  commonly  from  0*001  to  0-002.  M.  Chaudet 
has  found  means  to  avoid  it.  In  order  to  do  so,  pour  on 
to  the  quartrated  comet  nitric  acid  of  1-16  sp.  gr.,  and 
heat  for  three  or  four  minutes  only ;  replace  this  acid  by 
add  at  1*26  sp.  gr.,  and  boil  during  ten  minutes ;  decant 
and  make  a  second  boiling  with  add  at  1*26  sp.  gr.,  which 
boil  for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  The  assay  requires  but  from 
twenty  to  twenty-three  minutes,  and,  according  to  M. 
Chaudet,  gives  perfectly  pure  gold. 

The  following  statements  referring  to  this  subject  were 
e  in  the  Chemical  Society  on  January  19,  1860  : — 

A  source  of  loss  occurs  in  parting  operations  and  refining 
on  the  large  scale,  from  the  solution  of  gold  in  nitric 
acid,  even  when  it  is  quite  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid.  Mr.  Field, 
the  Queen's  assay  master,  had  a  bottle  which  was  thickly 
coated  with  gold  deposited  from  nitric  add  which  had  been 
used  in  parting  operations.  Sir  John  Herschel  thought 
that  the  gold  might  have  been  suspended  in  the  add ;  but 
the  fact  that  the  bottle  was  pear-shaped,  and  was  uniformly 
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coated  with  the  metal,  proved  that  it  must  have  separated 
from  a  solution.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  loss  from  this 
source  in  ordinary  assay  operations,  Mr.  Makin  took  four 
specimens  of  pure  gold  acx^urately  weighed,  added  the  usual 
proportions  of  fine  silver  and  lead,  and  then  cupelled  them. 
The  resulting  buttons  were  rolled,  coiled,  and  parted  with 
nitric  add,  the  cornets  being  boiled  in  two  acids  of  different 
strengths  a  different  number  of  times.  Calling  the  weighings 
before  the  operation  1000,  the  results  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Boiled  in  acid  twice 999'6 

3.  yy          three  times 900-2 

8.              „           fouT      „ 098-7 

4.  „           five       „ 907-9 

The  loss  is  thus  seen  to  increase  as  the  boilings  are  multi- 
plied. 

When  silver  is  present  in  large  quantity,  Mr.  Makin 
believes  that  the  solvent  action  of  nitrous  acid  is  restrained 
by  electrical  action,  the  gold  becoming  the  negative  and 
the  silver  the  positive  pole  of  a  circuit ;  but  as  the  silver  is 
removed,  the  solution  of  the  gold  goes  on  more  rapidly. 
The  cause  of  the  evolution  of  nitrous  acid  is  evident  as  long 
as  there  is  any  silver  present,  and  it  often  results  from  the 
use  of  charcoal  to  prevent  'bumping.'  When  charcoal 
is  thoroughly  carbonised,  it  does  not  materially  affect  the 
acid ;  but  if  it  contain  woody  matter,  nitrous  acid  is  sure  to 
be  set  free.  Mr.  Makin  has  given  up  the  use  of  charcoal  on 
this  account. 

The  commercial  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  ad- 
mitted, when  we  remember  the  enormous  value  of  the 
metals  dealt  with  in  this  country,  and  that  the  question 
of  profit  and  loss  in  commercial  transactions  with  them  are 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  assayer.  A  knowledge 
of  these  facts  may  also  serve  to  account  for  some  of  the 
discrepancies  between  assayers. 

ArgerUiferovs  and  Auriferous  Ores, — ^In  the  assay  of 
auriferous  ores,  the  button  produced  by  cupellation  com- 
monly contains  silver.  When  the  proportion  of  this  metal 
surpasses  that  of  inquartation,  the  button  is  flattened  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  paper,  and  treated  by  pure  nitric  acid. 
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The  gold  remaina  under  the  form  of  a  yellowiBh-brown 
powder,  which  is  weighed  immediately,  or  fused  in  the 
cupel  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  lead.  When  the  quantity  is 
extremely  small  and  imponderable,  we  can  assure  ourselves 
at  least  of  its  presence  by  treating  the  residue  left  by  nitric 
acid  with  aqua  regia ;  if  it  contain  gold,  it  didsulves  and 
gives  a  yellowish  liquid,  in  which  a  drop  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  tin  or  the  crystallised  chloride  forms  a  deposit  of 
purple  of  Cassius  of  a  violet  colour  :  this  character  proves 
the  presence  of  the  smallest  traces  of  gold.  When  the 
gold  predominates  in  the  button,  it  is  necessary  to  re-fiise  it 
with  three  times  or  less  its  weight  of  silver,  and  recommence 
the  assay  with  the  addition  of  this  preparation  of  silver. 

Sea-salt. — We  can,  according  to  M.  Gay-Lussac,  make 
assays  of  the  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  with  great 
exactitude,  by  means  of  the  standard  solution  of  sea-salt. 
When  the  alloy  contains  five  or  six  times  more  of  silver  and 
copper  than  of  gold,  a  known  weight  of  the  alloy  is  taken, 
Fio.  128,  containing  nearly  1  gramme  of  silver ;  it 

is  dissolved  in  a  matrass  {&g.  128)  capable 
of  containing  about  200  grammes  of  water, 
with  462  grs.  of  nitric  acid,  at  1'26  sp.  gr., 
and  boiled  for  ten  minutes.    The  assay  is 
finished  as  usual;  but  in  order  to  leave 
the  gold  and  separate  the  silver,  super- 
saturate the  solution  with  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  the  chloride;  wash  the  residue 
twice  in  succession  with  ammonia,  then 
place  in  a  crucible  to  anneal.    If  the  gold 
were  alloyed  with  silver  and  copper  in  a  lai^er  proportion 
than  1  to  6,  a  known  quantity  of  fine  silver  should  be  added, 
and  then  deducted  from  the  assay.    In  order  to  avoid  all 
loss,  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  lined  with  paper,  and  the 
alloy  placed  thereon,  and  the  latter  covered  with  fiised 
borai. 

M.  J.  Nickles,  in  some  remarks  on  the  extraction  of 
auriferous  silver  irom  its  ores,  says,  that  *  though  the  treat- 
ment of  argentiferous  ores  is  easy,  and  that  of  auriferous 
ores  not  very  complicated,  it  is  otherwise  when  the  two 
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metals  are  associated,  for  then  the  properties  of  the  one 
prevent  the  manifestation  of  the  properties  of  the  other. 
If,  for  instance,  auriferous  silver  is  treated  by  chlorine 
water,  the  core  immediately  becomes  covered  with  a 
coating  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  protects  the  rest  from 
the  action  of  the  solvent.  K  this  is  attacked  by  salt  water, 
ammonia,  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  core  becomes  un- 
manageable, the  chloride  of  silver  dissolves,  it  is  true,  but 
leaves  behind  it  a  layer  of  metallic  gold  which  in  its  turn 
resists  the  action  of  the  solvents  of  chloride  of  silver. 

*  After  many  tentative  trials  the  simple  plan  occurred  to 
the  author  of  associating  the  two  solvents,  chlorine  and 
chloride  of  sodium.  He  took  salt  water  concentrated  and 
saturated  with  chlorine,  and  digested  the  auriferous  alloy 
in  it.  By  burning  an  ore  of  this  kind  and  then  washing  it 
with  the  above  solvent,  the  chlorine  attacks  the  metallic 
particles,  and  then  transforms  them  into  chloride,  which  is 
dissolved  by  the  sea-salt. 

'  It  is  thought  that  this  solvent  may  serve  for  the  treatment 
of  ores  so  poor  in  metals  as  to  be  discarded  for  the  ordinary 
extracting  processes.' 

Aqaa  Regia. — ^When  gold  is  the  largest  portion  of  the 
alloy,  and  when  there  are  reasons  for  not  adding  silver,  the 
parting  can  be  made  by  aqua  regia.  In  this  case,  all  the 
gold  iis  dissolved,  and  the  silver  converted  into  chloride; 
the  chloride  is  washed,  dried  perfectly,  and.  weighed. 
When  the  gold  is  precipitated  by  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  it 
is  washed  with  a  httle  muriatic  acid,  and  annealed  strongly 
before  weighing  or  even  carrying  the  annealing  so  far  as  to 
fuse  it,  and  then  cupelling  it  with  lead. 

If  an  alloy,  containing  much  silver,  be  treated  by  this 
process,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  excess  of  chloride  of 
silver  prevents  the  complete  solution  of  the  gold.  In  this 
case  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  alloy  to  an  excessively  thin 
plate,  to  dissolve  the  chloride  in  ammonia,  and  to  treat  afresh 
with  a^Ma  regia.  This  process  can  rarely  be  made  use  of 
in  the  large  scale,  because  the  precipitation  of  gold  by 
sulphate  of  iron  is  long  and  troublesome. 

Method  of  M.  Rose.—M..  G.  Eose  fuses  the  alloy  with 
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lead,  over  a  spirit-lamp,  ia  a  porcelain  crucible,  acts  on 
it  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver  and  lead, 
precipitates  the  silver  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead  ; 
lastly,  the  auriferous  residue  is  dissolved  by  aqua  regia, 
and  the  gold  precipitated  by  protochloride  of  iron. 

Standard  of  tlie  Alloys  of  Gold. — ^The  real  standard  of  the 
alloys  of  gold  is  expressed  in  fractions  of  unity,  as  in  the 
case  of  alloys  of  silver.  We  suppose  24  carats  in  unity,  and 
32-32nds  in  the  carat ;  the  unity  contains  then  768-32nds. 
After  these  data  the  following  table  has  been  formed, 
which  expresses  the  relation  of  32nds  and  carats  to  decimal 
fractions  of  the  unity. 


SSndi 

Dedmali 

CaniU 

DednuOi 

1 

.    0-001302 

1 

.    0041667 

2 

.    0-002604 

2 

.    0-083334 

3 

.    0-003906 

3 

.    0125001 

4 

.    0005208 

4 

.    0-166667 

6 

.    0006510 

5 

.    0-908333 

6 

.    0007912 

6 

.    0-260000 

7 

.    0009115 

7 

.    0-291666 

8 

.    0010415 

8 

.    0-333333 

9 

.    0011718 

9     .    . 

.    0-374099 

10 

.    0013021 

10 

.    0-416667 

11 

.    0014323 

11 

.    0-458630 

12 

.    0015625 

12 

.    0-600000 

13 

.    0016927 

13 

.    0-541667 

14 

.    0018230 

14 

.    0-583333 

15 

.    0019631 

16 

.    0624565 

16 

.    0-020833 

16 

.    0-666667 

17 

.    0-022135 

17 

.    0-707333 

18 

.    0023436 

18 

.    0-750000 

19 

.    0-024740 

19 

.    0-791666 

20 

.    0-026042 

20 

.    0-833333 

21 

.    0027343 

21 

.    0-874999 

22 

.    0-028644 

22 

.    0-916660 

23 

.    0029948 

23 

.    0-958333 

24 

.    0031250 

24 

.    1-000000 

25 

.    0032552 

26 

.    0-033854 

27 

.    0035156 

28 

.    0036460 

29 

.    0-037760 

30 

.    0039062 

31 

.    0040364 

32 

.    0041667 

Assay  of  the  Alloys  of  Gold  and  Copper,  or  Gold, 

Silver,  and  Copper. 

Preliminary  Assay. — As  in  the  case  of  silver  assaying 
the  quantity  of  lead  to  be  employed  is  of  importance,  a 
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preliminary  assay  must  be  made  when  the  standard  of  the 
alloy  to  be  examined  is  not  approximatively  known.  It  is 
thus  effected : — ^To  2  grains  of  the  alloy  add  6  grains  of 
fine  silver  and  50  grains  of  pure  lead.  The  lead  must  be 
introduced  into  a  hot  cupel,  and  when  fused,  and  its  surface 
fully  uncovered,  the  alloy  and  silver  may  be  added,  wrapped 
either  in  thin  paper  or  a  small  quantity  of  lead  foil.  The 
cupellation  finished,  and  the  cupel  cold,  the  button  of  gold 
and  silver  must  be  removed  fh>m  the  cupel  by  aid  of  the 
pliers,  and  if  necessary  cleansed.  Hammer  it  to  a  thin 
plate  on  the  anvil,  place  it  in  a  small  evaporating  basin,  and 
treat  it  with  half  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid.  (It  may  be  here 
mentioned,  that  the  nitric  acid  employed  in  the  assay 
of  gold  must  be  chemically  pure,  and  special  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  contains  no  trace  of  chlorine.)  The  evapora- 
ting basin  is  gently  heated  until  all  action  ceases.  The 
brownish  residue  is  repeatedly  washed  with  hot  water, 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed;  and  from  its  weight  the 
amount  of  lead  and  silver  to  be  added  in  the  actual  assay 
may  be  determined.  The  presence  of  copper  in  the  alloy 
is  indicated  by  the  blackness  of  the  cupel  where  it  is  satu- 
rated with  oxide. 

Assay  Proper. — In  this  case  it  will  be  supposed  that 
standard  gold  is  the  alloy  operated  on,  and  that  preliminary 
assay  has  given  about  91^  per  cent,  of  gold.  On  referring 
to  the  table  (page  610),  it  will  be  found  that  between  27 
and  30  parts  of  lead  are  required  for  such  a  percentage 
of  gold,  and  that,  according  to  the  general  observations  on 
this  class  of  assay,  three  times  its  weight  (that  is,  the  weight 
of  fine  silver)  will  be  required  to  so  dilute  the  gold  that 
nitric  acid  can  attack  and  dissolve  out  the  whole  of  the 
silver  combined  with  it. 

Place  the  weight  representing  24  carats  in  the  pan  of  the 
balance,  and  exactly  counterpoise  it  with  the  gold  to  be 
assayed ;  two  portions  should  be  thus  weighed.  Two 
portions  of  fine  silver  must  now  be  weighed ;  33  grains  will 
be  required  for  each  24  carats  of  gold,  as  22  carats,  or  11 
grains,  of  fine  gold  exist  in  the  24  carats,  and  three  times 
the  quantity  of  silver  is  necessary.     300  grains  of  lead  must 
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be  placed  in  a  hot  cupel  (two  being  thus  prepared),  and,  as 
in  the  preliminary  assay,  when  the  surface  is  fully  uncovered, 
the  gold  and  silver  are  added,  and  the  cupellation  pro- 
ceeded with,  taking  all  the  precautions  already  fully  pointed 
out  elsewhere. 

The  button  so  obtained  is  cleansed,  hammered  on  the 
anvil,  then  annealed  and  passed  between  the  rollers  of  a 
small  flatting-mill ;  being  occasionally  annealed,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  laminated  button  cracking  at  the  edges.  When 
reduced  to  the  desired  degree  of  thinness  it  is  again  an- 
nealed, and  rolled  round  a  quill  or  glass  rod  into  a  spiral, 
termed  a  comet.  This  comet  is  placed  in  a  parting  flask 
with  1^  oz.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-16,  very  gently  heated 
to  the  boiling-point,  and  at  that  maintained  for  ten  minutes. 
The  acid  is  then  to  be  poured  ofi*,  and  2  oz.  of  nitric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1-26,  added,  and  again  boiled  for  ten  minutes.  This 
second  acid  is  also  poured  off,  and  a  third  quantity  of  hke 
specific  gravity  added  and  boiled.  The  cornet  is  then  well 
washed  with  distilled  water,  and  the  flask,  filled  with  dis- 
tilled water,  is  inverted,  having  its  mouth  closed  with  the 
thumb.  The  comet  will  fall  through  the  water  without 
breaking,  and  can  be  introduced,  together  witli  some  of  the 
water,  into  a  small  crucible  (cornet  crucible),  the  water 
poured  off,  the  cracible  and  gold  gradually  dried,  and  then 
heated  to  redness.  When  cold,  the  final  operation  of 
weighing  may  be  performed,  thus  : — The  weight  represen- 
ting 22  carats  is  placed  in  one  pan  of  the  balance,  and  the 
cornet  in  the  other :  as  the  gold  employed  was  supposfd  to 
be  standard,  it  ought  to  weigh  exactly  22  carats.  If,  how- 
ever, gold  of  greater  or  less  fineness  had  been  submitted  to 
assay — say  of  23  and  21  carats  respectively — 1  carat  weight 
would  have  been  required  in  the  pan  containing  the  22 
carat  weight,  to  counterbalance  the  gold  carat :  in  this  case 
the  gold  would  be  23  carats  fine,  or,  in  the  usual  mode  of 
reporting,  *  one  carat  better.*  K,  on  the  other  hand,  the  1 
carat  weight  had  been  found  necessary  in  the  pan  containing 
the  comet,  the  gold  would  be  21  carats  fine,  or  'one 
carat  worse.* 

In  cases  where  it  is  known  that  the  gold  under  examination 
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contains  no  silver,  the  only  alloy  being  copper,  its  fineness  can 
be  determined  by  cupelling  24  carats  with  its  proper 
portion  of  lead,  and  weighing  the  resulting  button,  which 
should  represent  the  amount  of  fine  gold  in  the  alloy 
assayed. 

Parting  Assays. — Parting  assays  are  those  assays  by 
which  the  amount  of  fine  gold  and  fine  silver  in  any  alloy  is 
determined.  When  the  amount  of  gold  exceeds  that  of  the 
silver,  it  is  called  '  gold  parting ; '  when  the  amount  of  silver 
exceeds  that  of  the  gold,  *  silver  parting.' 

In  this  assay  the  weights  employed  in  the  silver  assay  are 
employed,  as  the  report  is  made  in  ounces  of  fine  metal  per 
pound  Troy. 

12  grains  (representing  1  lb.  Troy)  of  the  alloy  are 
weighed  ofi",  cupelled  with  300  grains  of  lead,  and  the  re- 
sulting button,  containing  only  gold  and  silver,  is  weighed. 
Suppose  it  weigh  10  grains,  then  2  grains,  =  2  ounces  in  the 
pound  of  alloy,  is  copper  or  some  other  metal,  which  has 
been  oxidised  and  carried  into  the  cupel  with  the  litharge. 
A  preliminary  assay  must  be  made  of  the  alloy,  to  ascertain 
the  approximative  quantity  of  silver  and  gold,  so  as  to 
apportion  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  assay  proper :  this 
amount  being  found,  it  is  to  be  weighed  off,  added  to  the 
button  of  fine  gold  and  silver  obtained  as  above,  and  the 
whole  cupelled  with  200  grains  of  lead ;  the  cupelled  mass 
of  gold  and  silver  laminated  and  treated  with  nitric  acid,  as 
already  described,  and  the  resulting  gold  weighed.  Suppose 
the  weight  to  be  B  grains,  «=>  8  ounces,  the  result  would  stand 
thus: — 

Copper  or  other  base  metil        .       .       •     3  oz. 

Gold 8  „ 

.Silver 2  „ 

12  02. 

The  above  arrangement  is  very  convenient  for  accomplishing 
gold  assays,  and  is  the  one  employed  in  the  assay  office  of 
the  French  Mint.  The  annexed  cut  (fig.  129)  represents  this 
apparatus. 

The  assay  flask,  i/,  being  charged  with  the  cornet^  a 
constant  amount  of  acid  is  added  with  a  pipette.  On  the 
addition  of  the  second  acid  a  small  piece  of  charcoal  is 
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placed  m  the  flask  :  this  serves  to  prevent  bumping  during 
ebullition.    The  flasks  are  supported  on  a  plate  of  sheet 


iron,  P,  pierced  with  holes,  or  by  a  grating,  and  the  acid  va- 
pours, before  escaping  \yy  the  flue,  pass  into  glass  tubes,  T  7\ 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  long :  at  each 
end  a  narrower,  tube,  t,  is  fused.  The  lower  tube  freely 
enters  the  neck  of  the  flask  ;  and  as  the  space  between  is  so 
small  that  a  layer  of  acid  remains  suspended  and  obstructs 
the  passage  of  the  acid  vapours,  they  are  thus  forced  to  pass 
into  the  large  tube,  where,  for  the  greater  part,  they  con- 
dense and  fall  into  the  flasks.  By  this  means  the  quantity 
of  acid  employed  in  the  assay  can  be  diminished,  as  there  is 
no  loss  by  evaporation,  and  the  results  are  found  to  be  more 
constant.  In  order  that  the  passage  to  the  lat^e  tube  for 
the  acid  vapours  may  always  remain  free,  the  end  of  the 
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narrow  tube  passing  into  the  flask  must  be  cut  at  an  angle 
(see  P).  The  drops  of  acid  collect  at  this  part,  and  never 
close  the  tube. 

For  the  assay  of  gold  and  silver  alloys  by  Gay-Lussac's 
normal  solution,  see  page  616. 

Assay  of  Tellurides  and  othernative  mineralised  substances 
containing  Gold. — These  assays  are  made  in  the  scorifier 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  for  silver  substances  of  a  hke 
kind  The  button  resulting  from  cupellation  is  treated  by  quar- 
tation  if  necessary,  and  by  nitric  acid,  as  already  described. 

BLOWPIPE   REACTIONS  OP  GOLD. 

The  blowpipe  reactions  of  gold  are : — 

Graphic  Oold. — On  charcoal,  fuses  into  a  dull  grey  me- 
tallic bead,  covering  the  charcoal  with  a  white  smoke,  which 
disappears  with  a  green  or  bluish  light,  when  the  reducing 
flame  is  thrown  upon  it.  After  a  continued  blast,  a  bright 
yellow  metallic  grain  is  obtained.  It  is,  after  cooling,  bril- 
liant and  malleable. 

In  the  open  tube  it  deposits  a  smoke,  which  is  white, 
excepting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  assay,  where  it  is 
greyish.  This  is  sublimed  tellurium.  This  deposit  forms 
limpid  drops  when  the  flame  is  directed  upon  it. 

TELLUREPEROtTS  AiTB  FLUKBiFEROtTS  Gh>u). — Alone,  ou  charcoal 
it  fuses  like  the  preceding,  and  forms  a  pulverulent  deposit 
on  the  support ;  but  this  deposit  is  yellow  ;  it  disappears  in 
the  reducing  flame  with  a  blue  colour,  which  is  not  at  all 
green.  It  gives,  after  a  strong  blast,  a  grain  of  gold,  which 
ignites  at  the  instant  of  congelation.    This  grain  is  malleable. 

In  the  tube  it  fumes,  giving  a  very  sensible  fume  of  sul- 
phurous acid.  It  then  gives  a  sublimate,  which  is  grey  close 
to  the  assay,  but  white  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 

THE  ASSAY  OF  PLATINUM. 

Platinum  is  found  in  a  native  or  metallic  state.  It  occurs 
very  rarely,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  wherever 
gold  is  found  this  metal  will  more  or  less  accompany  it 

It  is  found  disseminated  in  sand,  in  the  form  of  grains 
varying  in  size  from  gunpowder  to  hempseed :  this  last  size 
they  rarely  exceed ;  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  nuggets 
have  been  found  of  large  size  and  weight  Its  colour  is 
steel  grey,  or  rather,  a  tinge  between  silver  white  and  steel 

grey. 

The  sands  from  which  Platinum  is  derived  are  remarkable, 
from  the  number  and  importance  of  their  principal  con- 
stituents. With  the  platinum  may  be  found  Au,  Ag,  Hg, 
Fe,  Cu,  Cr,  Ti,  Ir,  Os,  R,  and  Pd.  Besides  all  these 
metals,  precious  stones  have  also  been  found  associated 
with  it. 

Analysis  of  Platinum  Ores. — The  following  is  the  method 
proposed  by  Berzehus.  The  operator  first  separates  mecha- 
nically the  particles  of  ore  which  difier  in  appearance.  All 
those  which  are  attractable  by  the  magnet  are  next  removed. 
Independaitly  of  the  spangles  of  metallic  iron  which  were 
first  detected  by  Osann,  the  platinum  sands  often  contain 
metallic  compounds  of  iron  and  platinum,  not  only  capable 
of  being  attracted  by  the  magnet,  but  possessed  even  of 
polarity.  These  grains  have  a  different  composition  fit>m 
those  not  magnetic,  as  shown  in  the  two  following  analyses  by 
Berzelius. 
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78-94 

4-97 

•86 

•28 

11-04 

•70 

1-00 

•96 

98-76 


Analysis  of  the  non-magnetic  grains 

Platinum   . 
Iridium 
Khodium    . 
Palladium  . 
Iron  . 
Copper 

Oamide  of  iridium  {Ij^ 

Analysis  of  the  magnetic  grains  : — 

Platinum 73-58 

Iridium 2*35 

Bhodium  ..••...  1*15 

Palladium *30 

Iron 12-98 

Copper 5'20 

InKuuble  matters 2-30 

"97^ 

These  grains  being  separated,  their  relative  proportion  is 
estimated. 

The  ore  is  to  be  treated  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.* 
The  object  of  this  is  to  free  it  from  the  coating  of  peroxide 
of  iron  with  which  it  is  often  covered,  and  to  dissolve  the 
metallic  iron.  The  quantity  of  iron  separated  from  the  ore 
in  this  manner  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  ore  must  not  be  ignited  until  it  has  previously  been 
weighed ;  for  during  the  ignition  it  generally  acquires  a 
coating  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
weight     It  is  sufficient  to  dry  it  upon  a  hot  sand-bath. 

The  operator  must  not  employ  too  large  a  quantity  of  the 
ore  for  analysis.  Berzelius  thinks  about  30  grains  is  the 
best  quantity.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  object  is  to 
determine  with  great  accuracy  the  quantity  of  a  constituent 
which  occurs,  but  in  a  very  small  relative  proportion,  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  ore, must  be  dissolved ;  but,  in  such  a 
case,  every  other  constituent  is  to  be  neglected. 

Berzelius  determines  the  solution  of  the  weighed  metal  by 

*  At  the  mint  in  St.  Petersburg  they  treat  the  ore  with  aaua  regia ;  they 
use  10-15  parts  of  the  latter,  consistiDg  of  3  parts  muriatic  acid  of  rl8  spec, 
gravity  and  one  part  nitric  acid  of  1*04  spec,  gravity,  for  one  part  of  ore.  The 
ore  is  diffested  in  porcelain  vessels  for  8*10  hours,  wnen  it  will  be  found  to  be 
dissolvea. 

8  S 
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aqiui  regia^  in  a  glass  retort  furnished  with  a  receiver;  which 
is  kept  constantly  cool.  The  acid  distilled  over  during  the 
solution  is  yellow,  which  colour  does  not  proceed  merely 
from  the  presence  of  chlorine,  but  from  the  constituents  of 
the  solution  which  are  carried  over  mechanically. 

The  acid  is  distilled  untU  the  Uquid  has  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence, and  congeals  on  cooling.  The  saline  mass  so 
ormed  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  solution  is  poured  off  with  all  due  precaution. 
The  acid  distilled  over  into  the  receiver  is  poured  upon  the 
undissolved  portion  of  the  ore  in  the  retort,  and  again 
distilled.  The  second  distillation  generally  effects  the  com- 
plete solution  of  the  platiniferous  matter. 

If  the  distilled  liquor  be  not  colourless  it  must  be  re- 
turned into  the  retort  and  redistilled.  The  residue  must  be 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  as  before,  and  treated 
with  water.  The  distilled  liquid  generally  contain  a  small 
portion  of  peroxide  of  osmiu^,  of  which  k  part  is  lost  by 
the  redistillation  ;  its  quantity,  however,  is  in  general  very 
small. 

The  colourless  distilled  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  and 
saturated  either  with  ammonia  or  with  hydrate  of  lime. 
The  acid,  however,  must  remain  a  little  in  excess.  The 
object  of  this  saturation  is  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  with  which  the  solution  is 
afterwards  to  be  precipitated. 

The  precipitation  is  to  be  made  in  a  flask  which  can  be 
closely  stoppered,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  nearly  filled 
with  the  solution.  When  the  solution  contains  free  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  the  flask  is  closed,  and  left  to  itself  until  it 
is  perfectly  bright,  which  will  be  in  about  two  days.  The 
clear  liquid  is  removed  by  a  pipette,  and  the  sulphide  of 
osmium  collected  in  a  weighed  filter,  in  which  it  is  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed.  According  to  theory,  the  resulting 
sulphide  of  osmium  should  contain  60'6  per  cent,  of  that 
metal ;  but  it  is  not  obtained  free  either  from  moisture 
/  or  excess  of  sulphur :  it  is  also  slightly  oxidised  during 
^  the  process  of  drying.  According  to  some  experiments 
made  by  Berzelius   with  weighed  quantities  of  this  sub- 
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stance,  it  appears  that  the  sulphide  of  osmium  obtained 
by  the  operation  just  described  contains  from  50  to  52  per 
cent,  of  osmium.  In  general,  however,  the  quantity  of 
osmium  is  so  small,  that  an  error  of  a  few  hundredths  in 
the  reckoning  of  the  quantity  of  osmium  contained  in  this 
preparation  is  of  no  importance  in  regard  to  the  analysis. 

Eespecting  the  metallic  solution  from  the  retort,  it  some- 
times happens  that  after  the  saline  mass  has  been  dissolved 
in  water,  it  smells  slightly  of  chlorine. 

This  happens  through  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of 
the  chloride  of  palladiimi.  The  solution  must  be  allowed  to 
digest  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  chlorine.  If  the  solution 
became  troubled  during  the  digestion,  a  portion  of  oxide  of 
palladium  is  precipitated,  which  must  be  redissolved.  The 
solution  is  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter,  upon  which  is 
collected  that  portion  which  is  undissolved.  This  portion 
consists  of  grains  of  osmide  of  iridium,  of  spangles  of  the 
same  alloy,  and  of  grains  of  sand,  which  could  npt  be  sepa- 
rated mechanically  before  the  analysis.  Sometimes,  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  a  black  powder  is  found,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  charcoal,  and  capable  of  passing  through  the 
filter  during  the  washing  of  the  other  grains.  This  is  per- 
oxide of  iridium,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  too  much 
nitric  acid  in  the  aqua  regia.  As  this  occasions  much  extra 
work  in  the  analysis,  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  must  be 
employed  in  making  the  aqua  regia. 

The  filtered  solution  is  now  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
alcohol,  specific  gravity  '833  ;  so  that  the  mixture  may  con- 
tain about  60  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  alcohol.  A  very 
concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  now  added, 
as  long  as  it  determines  any  precipitate. 

The  precipitate  consists  of  the  double  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium and  platinum,  and  of  potassium  and  iridium,  contami- 
nated  with  rhodium  and  a  little  palladium. 

The  precipitate  has  a  fine  lemon-yellow  colour  when  it  is 
firee  from  iridium ;  but  when  iridium  is  present  it  presents 
all  shades,  from  deep  yellow  to  cinnabar-red. 

It  is  placed  upon  a  filter,  and  washed  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  (containing  about  60  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  alcohol) 

8  8  2 
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and  a  small  proportion  of  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  potassium.  The  precipitate  must  be  washed  until  the 
liquid  passing  through  gives  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The  analysis  is  now  divided  into  two  distinct  parts — ^the 
examination  of  the  washed  precipitate  A,  and  treatment  of 
the  alcoholic  liquid  B. 

A.  The  washed  salt  is  dried,  and  carefully  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  filter,  with  that 
portion  of  the  precipitate  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
from  it,  must  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  added  to  that  mixed  before.  The 
whole  is  very  gently  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the 
mass  is  black  throughout. 

By  acting  thus  the  double  salts  are  decomposed,  and  the 
platinum,  whose  oxygen  passes  away  with  the  carbonic  acid, 
is  reduced.  The  rhodium  and  iridium  meanwhUe  become 
oxidised,  and  remain  in  such  a  state  as  to  permit  of  their 
separation  from  the  platinum  by  solution. 

When,  instead  of  following  the  process  just  recommended, 
the  precipitation  of  the  double  salts  is  effected  by  muriate  of 
ammonia,  the  heating  of  the  precipitate  in  a  crucible  not 
only  reduces  the  platinum,  but  the  rhodium  and  iridium 
also  ;  so  that,  on  treating  the  heated  mass  with  aqua  regia^  all 
three  are  dissolved. 

The  heated  saline  mass  is  washed  with  water  until  the 
greater  mass  of  the  sahne  contents  is  dissolved ;  diluted  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  then  added  to  the  remainder  to  extract 
the  alkali,  combined  with  the  oxides  of  iridium  and  rhodium. 
The  mass  is  washed,  dried,  and  ignited.  The  filter  may  be 
burnt,  and  an  allowance  made  for  the  weight  of  the  ashes  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  filter  must  be  burnt  by  itself 
lest  the  metallic  oxides  be  reduced.  The  mass  is  afterwards 
weighed. 

When  this  is  done  the  mass  is  mixed  with  five  or  six  times 
its  weight  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  fiised  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  During  the  ignition  the  rhodium  dissolves,  and  its 
solution  is  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid 
gas.     The  platinum  crucible  must  be  kept  closed  during  the 
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ignition,  by  a  cover  which  fits  well,  to  check  the  too  rapid 
volatilisation  of  the  acid.  As  soon  as  the  saline  mass 
becomes  fixed  and  crystalline  at  the  surface  when  the  cover 
is  removed,  the  crucible  must  be  taken  fi:om  the  fire  and 
cooled.  The  salt  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
undissolved  residue  is  treated  again  with  bisulphate  of 
potash.  The  melted  salt  is  red  and  transparent  when  it 
contains  but  httle  rhodium,  but  appears  dark  and  black 
when  it  is  nearly  saturated  with  the  metal.  So  long  as  the 
salt  continues  to  become  coloured,  the  re-melting  must  be 
repeated. 

In  order  to  avoid  in  analysis  the  employment  of  too  large 
a  quantity  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  the  operator  may  supply 
sulphuric  acid  as  follows.  When  the  bisulphate  of  potash 
appears  to  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  free  acid,  weighed 
portions  of  the  distilled  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  the  whole  cautiously  heated  until  the  water  of  the 
acid  be  expelled,  and  the  fusion  thereupon  be  continued. 

The  quantity  of  rhodium  can  be  determined  by  two 
methods.  According  to  the  first,  the  undissolved  platinum 
is  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed,  and  the  quantity  dissolved 
is  equal  to  the  peroxide  of  rhodium,  which  contains  71  per 
cent,  of  metal ;  or  the  washings  which  contain  the  rhodium 
are  super-saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  ignited  in  a  platinum  capsule.  If  the  mass  be 
now  acted  on  by  water,  peroxide  of  rhodium  will  remain. 
It  may  be  collected  in  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
finally  reduced  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  resulting 
metal  is  weighed.  The  rhodium  thus  obtained  sometimes 
contains  palladium.  This  is  extracted  by  aqiui  regia.  The 
solution  of  palladium  is  then  neutrahsed  and  precipitated  by 
cyanide  <rf  mercury  :  the  precipitate  is  to  be  washed,  dried, 
and  ignited.  The  residual  mass  is  metallic  palladium,  which 
may  be  weighed. 

After  the  separation  of  the  rhodium,  the  metalUc  mass  is 
treated  with  very  weak  agua  regia^  by  digestion  with  which 
pure  platinum  is  dissolved.  The  solution  has  a  very  deep 
colour,  which  is  owing  to  the  peroxide  of  iridium  in  supen- 
sion  :  but  when  it  has  become  bright  by  deposition  it  has  a 
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pure  yellow  colour.  It  is  then  decanted,  and  concentrated 
aqua  regia^  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium,  poured  upon  the 
residue.  The  solution  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
addition  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  to  hinder  the  pro- 
duction of  proto-chloride  of  platinum.  A  small  quantity  of 
iridium  is  dissolved  in  the  very  concentrated  acid ;  but,  if  it 
were  not  used,  a  considerable  portion  of  platinum  woxild 
remain  mixed  with  the  iridium. 

When  the  dry  mass  is  acted  on  by  water,  peroxide  of 
iridium  remains  unacted  upon.  If  it  were  washed  with  pure 
water  to  dissolve  out  all  the  platinum,  it  would  be  carried 
through  the  pores  of  the  filter ;  to  prevent  which  a  dilute 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  must  be  employed ;  and  to 
remove  the  least  traces  of  that,  solution  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia is  used.  The  filter  is  now  to  be  burnt,  and  the 
peroxide  of  iridium  remaining,  with  its  ashes,  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  weighed. 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  iridium  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  dried, 
and  ignited.  The  product,  ireed  from  soda  salts  by  water, 
and  from  platinum  by  weak  aqita  regia^  leaves  peroxide  of 
iridium,  which  must  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and 
added  to  that  already  obtained. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  weight  of  platinum,  the  operator 
must  deduct  the  weight  of  the  peroxide  of  rhodium  from 
the  united  weights  of  the  peroxide  of  rhodium,  peroxide  of 
iridium,  and  platinum.  He  must  then  add  to  the  weight 
of  the  iridium  obtained  12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  that 
metal,  to  produce  the  weight  of  peroxide  of  iridium  which 
must  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  platinum. 

The  reduction  of  the  platinum  from  its  solution  would 
only  increase  the  length  of  the  operation,  withoift  adding 
anything  to  its  accuracy. 

B.  Treatment  of  the  Alcoholic  Solution. — This  solution  is 
poured  into  a  flask  capable  of  being  well  stoppered,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  in  to  saturation.  It  is  then 
closed,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
warm  place  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  all  its  metallic  sul- 
phides will  be  precipitated.     Sometimes  the  solution  is  red, 
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owing  either  to  the  presence  of  rhodium  or  sesquichloride  of 
iridium. 

The  solution  must  now  be  filtered  and  evaporated  to 
expel  all  alcohol,  during  which  operation  a  Uttle  more 
metallic  sulphide  will  be  precipitated,  and  which  must  be 
added  to  that  already  obtained.  The  mixture  of  sulphides 
thus  obtained,  consists  of  the  sulphides  of  iridium,  rhodium, 
palladium,  and  copper ;  while  the  filtered  solution  contains 
iron,  rhodium,  iridium,  and  a  trace  of  manganese.  During 
the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  a  greasy-Uke  metallic  sul- 
phide of  a  disagreeable  odour  is  deposited,  which  cannot 
be  washed  out.  After  the  solution  has  been  entirely  washed 
away  from  this  substance,  it  can  be  dissolved  by  pouring  a 
little  caustic  ammonia  into  the  capsule.  The  solution  is  now 
poured  into  a  platinum  crucible,  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  moist  metallic  sulphides  are  then  placed  in  also,  and 
roasted  untU  all  sulphurous  acid  is  expelled.  On  the  cessa- 
tion of  roasting,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured 
over  the  mass ;  this,  owing  to  the  solution  of  subsulphate 
of  copper  and  palladium,  is  coloured  green  or  yellowish- 
green.  Oxide  of  iridium  and  rhodium,  with  a  little  platinum, 
remain  unacted  upon. 

The  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  mixed  with  chloride 
of  potassium  and  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness ;  a  dark  saline  mass  is  the  result,  which  is  com- 
posed of  chloride  of  potassium  and  cupreo-chloride  of  po- 
tassium, with  paUadio-chloride  of  potassium.  The  two  first 
of  these  salts  are  dissolved  out  in  alcohol,  specific  gravity 
•833,  and  the  palladium  salt  is  placed  on  a  filter  and  washed 
with  alcohol  of  the  same  specific  gravity.  It  contains.  28*84 
per  cent,  of  palladium  when  dried  and  ignited. 

The  spirituous  solution,  which  contains  the  copper  salt,  is 
evaporated  to  get  rid  of  alcohol ;  and  the  contained  copper 
is  precipitated,  either  by  means  of  pure  potash,  or  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  plate  of  zinc. 

That  portion  of  the  roasted  sulphides  which  was  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  fiised  with  bisulphate  of  potash  until 
it  ceases  to  become  coloured.  The  mixture,  in  this  case, 
contains  much  more  rhodium  than  the  precipitate  obtained 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  analysis.  The  residue  undis- 
solved by  bisulphate  of  potash,  which  is  peroxide  of  iridium 
with  a  little  platinum,  is  treated  with  aqiia  regia^  and  the 
peroxide  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  as  stated  in  a  former 
part  of  the  analysis. 

The  concentrated  solution  from  which  the  sulphides  were 
precipitated  contains  only  iron  in  a  state  of  protochloride, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  iridium  and  rhodium,  and  a  trace 
of  manganese.  It  must  be  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  and  boiled  till  the  iron  is  fiilly  oxidised.  The 
peroxide  of  iron  is  then  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia, 
and  the  precipitate  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

This  peroxide  of  iron,  however,,  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  iridium  and  rhodium,  to  separate  which,  after  weighing 
the  peroxide,  it  must  be  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas.  The 
reduced  metal  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  add  to  dissolve 
iron,  and  the  black  undissolved  portion  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  ignited  with  exposure  to  air,  and  weighed  ;  its  weight 
deducted  from  that  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  previously  ob- 
tained, leaves  the  quantity  of  the  latter  in  a  pure  state.  The 
solution,  filtered  from  the  precipitate  by  ammonia,  i&  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  decompose 
the  ammoniacal  salts,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  On  treat- 
ing the  residue  with  water,  after  a  gentle  ignition,  peroxides 
of  iridium  and  rhodium  remain  undissolved  ;  but  they  are 
generally  too  small  for  separation. 

The  following  plan  will  serve  to  detect  platinum  in  ad- 
mixture with  gold  and  other  heavy  matters  obtained  by 
washing  or  vanning  sands,  earths,  &c. : — 

Act  on  a  small  quantity  by  mercury,  and  separate  the 
amalgam :  by  this  means  the  gold  is  removed.  To  the 
residue  add  (zqua  regia^  and  boil ;  evaporate  the  solution  to 
dryness;  add  a  little  muriatic  acid  and  water;  boil  and 
filter.  To  the  filtered  solution  add  a  strong  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonium).  If  a  bright  yellow,  or 
reddish-yellow,  granular  precipitate  falls,  platinum  is  present 
in  the  sand. 

A  still  more  ready  method  is  the  following :  Separate  as 
much  earthy  matter  as  possible  T^y  careful  washing.     If  gold 
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is  present,  separate  that  by  amalgamation.  Dry  the  residue, 
and  take  its  specific  gravity :  if  it  be  above  10,  platinum  is 
most  likely  present.  The  specific  gravity  of  native  platinum, 
free  from  earthy  matter,  is  from  16  to  19. 

The  following  method  of  Analysis  of  Platinum  Ores,  by 
MM.  Devillb  and  H.  Dbbray,  is  of  interest.  The  ores  of 
platinum  contain  the  following  substances : — 

1.  Sand.  The  whole  of  the  sand  is  never  removed  by 
washing  the  ore ;  and  the  sand  contains  quartz,  zirconium, 
chromate  of  iron,  and,  in  the  Eussian  ores,  titanate  of  iron. 

2.  Osmide  of  iridium. 

3.  Platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  palladium,  combined, 
no  doubt,  in  the  form  of  an  alloy. 

4.  Copper  and  iron,  which  exist  in  the  ores  in  a  metallic 
state,  for  the  iron  found  in  the  sand  is  not  soluble  in  acids. 

5.  Gold,  and,  oftener  than  is  supposed,  a  little  silver. 
The  latter  metal  is  generally  found  with  the  palladium,  and 
it  is  very  rarely  that  palladium  is  obtained  quite  free  from 
silver  when  it  is  prepared  by  the  old  processes. 

1.  Sand. — To  estimate  the  sand  we  take  a  small  assay 
crucible,  or  an  ordinary  crucible  with  smooth  sides,  and 
melt  in  it  a  little  borax,  so  as  to  glaze  the  inside.  We  now 
introduce  from  7  to  10  grammes  of  pure  granulated  silver, 
and  2  grammes  of  the  ore  fairly  taken  and  weighed  very 
accurately.  Over  the  platinum  we  put  10  grammes  of  fiised 
borax,  and  one  or  two  small  pieces  of  wood  charcoal.  The 
silver  is  now  melted,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  for 
some  time  a  little  hotter  than  the  melting  point,  so  that  the 
borax  may  be  very  liquid,  and  may  dissolve  the  vitreous 
matters  which  accompany  the  platinum  and  constitute  the 
sand.  The  crucible  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  when  it  is 
cold,  the  button,  which  will  contain  the  silver,  osmium, 
platinum,  and  all  the  other  metals,  is  detached,  and  if 
necessary  digested  for  a  time  with  weak  fluoric  acid  to 
remove  the  last  portions  of  borax.  It  is  now  heated  to  a 
faint  redness,  and  then  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  button, 
subtracted  from  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  ore  and  silver 
employed,  will  give  the  amount  of  sand  contained  in  the  ore. 
For  example : — 


I 

« 
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MilUgr. 

Califomian  ore 2000 

SUver 7221 

9221" 
After  fusion,  the  button  weighed         .         .9102 

Conflequently,  the  ore  contained^  sand .        .        69 

4  It  is  very  important  to  know  this  number,  for  it  represents 

the  only  matter  absolutely  destitute  of  value  which  the  ore 
contains ;  and  this  simple  operation  may  be  considered  the 
most  important  performed  in  estimating  the  value  of  an  ora 
It  is,  besides,  performed  so  quickly  that  it  is  as  well  to  do 
at  the  same  time  two  or  three  specimens,  taken  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  lot  of  platinum  powder. 

2.  Osmide  of  Iridium. — Another  2  grammes  of  the  ore 
weighed  very  accurately  are  treated  with  agiui  regia  at  70** 
(Cent.)  until  the  platinum  is  entirely  dissolved.  The  aqua 
regia  must  be  renewed  occasionally  for  12  or  15  hours,  or 
until  it  is  no  longer  coloured.  It  is  best  to  perform  this 
operation  in  a  large  beaker,  and  to  place  a  cover  over  it 
to  prevent  loss.  The  solution  must  be  decanted  with  the 
greatest  care  from  the  metallic  spangles  of  the  osmide  of 
iridium  and  the  sand  which  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
beaker.  K  necessary  it  may  be  filtered,  but  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  osmide  must  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  paper.  The 
insoluble  residue  must  be  washed  by  decantation,  then  dried 
and  weighed,  after  having  added  what  remained  on  the 
filter.  By  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  residue  from  the 
weight  of  the  sand  obtained  in  the  former  operation,  we 
obtain  the  weight  of  the  osmide  of  iridium.  For  instance, 
in  the  Cahfomian  ore  we  had : — 

Minigr. 
Osmide  of  iridium  and  sand    •        .        •        .81 
Sand 59 

Osmide  of  iridium ,22 

The  button  obtained  in  determining  the  sand  might  be 
employed  in  this  operation.  In  that  case  it  is  necessary  to 
dissolve  out  the  silver  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  proceed 
with  the  residue,  as  we  have  just  directed. 

3.  Platinum  and  Iridium, — ^The  solution  in  aqua  regia 
obtained  in  the  last  operation  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
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low  temperature,  and  the  residue  is  redissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water  (if  it  should  not  entirely  dissolve  in  the 
water,  some  more  aqiux  regia  must  be  added,  and  the  evapo- 
ration repeated),  to  which  is  added  about  twice  as  much 
pure  alcohol ;  lastly,  we  add  a  great  excess  of  sal  ammoniac 
in  crystals.  The  whole  is  now  slightly  warmed  to  complete 
the  solution  of  the  sal  ammoniac,  it  is  then  stirred,  and 
.afterwards  set  aside  for  24  hours.  The  orange-yellow,  or 
even  reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  is  formed  contains 
the  platinum  and  the  iridium,  but  some  remains  in  the 
solution.  The  precipitate  must  be  thrown  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  alcohol.  .  Afterwards  the  filter  is  dried  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  placed,  for  greater  safety,  within  a  larger 
one,  and  afterwards  heated  by  degrees  to  low  redness.  The 
crucibles  are  now  uncovered,  and  the  filter  is  burnt  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature.  Once  or  twice  after  the 
incineration  of  the  filter  a  piece  of  paper  saturated  with 
turpentine  should  be  introduced  into  the  crucible,  by  which 
means  the  oxide  of  iridium  will  be  reduced,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  last  traces  of  osmium  will  be  efiected.  The 
crucible  is  now  heated  to  whiteness  until  it  no  longer  loses 
weight,  or  the  reduction  is  finished  in  a  current  of  hydrogen* 
The  hquid  separated  fix)m  the  platinum-yellow  by  filtra- 
tion, is  evaporated  until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  crys- 
tallises in  great  quantity.  It  is  allowed  to  cool,  is  then 
decanted,  and  on  a  filter  is  collected  a  small  quantity  of  a 
deep  violet-coloured  salt,  which  is  the  ammonio-chloride  of 
iridium  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  platinum  salt.  This  is 
first  washed  with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  then  with 
alcohol.  The  salt  is  then  ignited,  and  if  necessary  reduced 
by  hydrogen  hke  the  platinum  salt.  The  mixture  of 
platinum  and  iridium  obtained  by  the  two  reductions  is  then 
weighed.  The  two  metals  are  now  digested  at  about  40° 
or  50°  (Cent.)  in  cupm  rd^'ia,  diluted  with  about  4  oj  5  times 
its  weight  of  water — the  aqua  regia  being  renewed  until  it 
is  no  longer  coloured.  The  residue  is  pure  iridium.  To 
obtain  the  weight  of  the  platinum  the  weight  of  the  iridium 
is  subtracted  fix)m  that  of  the  mixture  of  the  two.  This 
method  of  separating  the  two  metals  is  very  accurate  if 
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the  aqua  regia  used  be  weak,  and  the  contact  with  it  pro- 
longed. 

4.  Palladiwn^  Iron  and  Copper ^The  liquid  charged  with 

sal  ammoniac  and  alcohol,  from  which  the  platinum  and 
iridium  have  been  separated,  is  evaporated  to  get  rid  of 
the  alcohol,  and  then  treated  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
which  transforms  the  chloride  of  ammonium  into  nitrogen 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  now  evaporated  almost  to 
dryness.  The  residue  is  removed  to  a  covered  porcelain 
crucible  which  is  weighed  with  great  care.  When  the 
matter  is  dry  it  is  moistened  with  concentrated  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  and  afterwards  dusted  over  with  2  or 
3  grammes  of  pure  sulphur.  When  dry,  this  crucible  is 
placed  within  a  larger  one  of  clay,  and  surrounded  with 
pieces  of  wood  charcoal.  The  two,  covered,  are  now  set  in 
a  cold  furnace  which  is  filled  up  with  charcoal,  and  the  fire 
is  lighted  at  the  top  to  avoid  the  projection  of  any  matter 
from  the  crucible,  if  it  were  too  quickly  heated.  After 
reaching  a  bright  red  heat,  the  crucibles  are  allowed  to  cool. 
The  porcelain  crucible  now  contains  palladium  in  a  metallic 
state,  with  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper,  and  also  the 
gold  and  rhodium.  This  mixture  is  moistened  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  which,  after  prolonged  digestion  at  70°,  dis- 
solves the  palladium,  iron,  and  copper,  forming  at  the  same 
time  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  the  nitrates  is 
poured  ofi*  the  residue  which  is  washed  by  decantation,  and 
the  solutions  and  washings  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
then  calcined  at  a  strong  red  heat.  In  this  way  the  palla- 
dium is  reduced,  and  the  iron  and  copper  pass  to  the  state 
of  oxides,  which  are  easily  separated  from  the  palladium 
by  means  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  palladium 
remains  in  the  crucible  in  which  it  is  again  strongly  ignited 
and  then  weighed. 

The  chlorides  of  iron  and  copper  are  now  evaporated  to 
dryness  at  a  temperatiu-e  but  little  above  100°  (Cent.)  and 
are  then  treated  with  ammonia.  The  sesquichloride  of  iron 
having  lost  nearly  all  its  acid,  has  become  insoluble ;  but 
the  chloride  of  copper  is  readily  dissolved,  and  may  be 
filtered  .from  the  iron  which,  is  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
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The  copper  solution  is  now  evaporated  almost  to  dryness, 
and  then  mixed  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  heated  to 
drive  off  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  Afterwards  the  nitrate 
of  copper  is  ignited  and  weighed.  The  weight  of  the 
copper  is  always  so  small  that  the  hygrometric  water  the 
oxide  of  copper  may  absorb  may  be  neglected. 

5.  Gold  and  Platinum. — ^The  residue  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid  is  weighed  and  treated  with  very  dilute  aqiui  regia. 
which  takes  up  the  gold,  and  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
traces  of  platinum.  To  ascertain  if  platinum  be  present, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  re-dissolve  by  alcohol  and  chloride 
of  ammonium.  K  any  platinum-yellow  remain,  it  must  be 
ignited  and  weighed.  The  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
porcelain  crucible  before  and  after  the  treatment  by  aqua 
regia^  gives  the  weight  of  the  gold,  from  which,  if  any  be 
found,  the  weight  of  the  platinum  must  be  deducted. 

6.  Rhodium, — The  residue  left  in  the  crucible  is  rhodium, 
which  must  be  reduced  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

We  append  the  results  of  some  analyses  of  platinum  ores, 
by  MM.  Deville  and  Debray. 

Akaltsbs  of  Platinttk  Ores  fbom  vabious  sottbcss. 


Flatinttin    • 

Colombia 

California 

Oregon 

Spain 

Anstralia 

BnsBia 

8000 

79-85 

51-45 

45-70 

59-80 

77-50 

Iridium 

1-56 

4-20 

0-40 

0-95 

2-20 

1-45 

Rhodium    . 

2-60 

0-65 

0^ 

2-65 

1-60 

2-80 

Palladium  . 

100 

1-95 

o:5 

0-85 

1-50 

0-86 

Gold  . 

1-60 

0-56 

0-85 

315 

2-40 

0 
2-15 

Copper        • 

0-66 

0-75 

215 

1-05 

1-10 

Iron    . 

7-20 

4-95 

4-30 

6-80 

4-30 

9-00 

Osmide  of  iridium 

1-40 

4-95 

37-30 

2-85 

2600 

2-36 

Sand  . 

4*85 

260 

3-00 

35-95 

1-20 

100 

Osmium  and  loes . 

*     • 

0-05 

.       • 

0-05 

0-80 

2-30 

10015 

100-00 

10025 

100-00 

100^ 

100-00' 

M.  A.  Guyard  gives  the  following  process  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  metals  from  platiniferous  residues. 

*  This  process  comprises  three  different  operations,  which 
I  will  succinctly  describe. 

*  1.  Solution  of  the  Residues. — The  mother  hquors  which 
remain  after  the  precipitation  of  platinum  by  sal  ammoniac 

*  Gold,  if  any,  counted  in  the  losst 
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come  from  solutions  of  cmde  or  commercial  platinum. 
They  always  contain  iron,  mostly  produced  from  the  sulphate 
of  iron  used  for  the  precipitation  of  gold,  lead,  copper,  pal- 
ladium^  platinum,  and  especially  rhodium.  These  mother 
liquors  are  acidulated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  are  then 
ready  to  be  investigated.  To  recall  their  composition,  I 
shall  distinguish  them  here  only  as  residues  in  solution.  It 
jieed  only  be  mentioned  that  iron,  which  is  generally  used 
for  the  precipitation,  must  be  avoided. 

*  Solid  residues  are  melted  at  once  with  three  times  their 
weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  soda  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  fusion  is  effected  at  a  bright  red  heat  in  a  thick 
iron  vessel.  It  is  accomplished  without  bubbling  or  pro- 
jection, and  requires  about  an  boun  During  the  last  twenty 
minutes  the  mass  must  be  constantly  stirred  with  an  iron 
spoon.     The  operation  is  extremely  simple. 

^  These  residues  contain  osmide  of  iridium,  unattackable 
by  all  chemical  agents,  attackable  osmide,  some  grains  of 
triple  alloy  of  platinum,  iridium,  and  rhodium,  which  aqua 
regia  will  not  dissolve,  but  which  nitre  completely  oxidises 
and  completely  breaks  up.  They  also  contain  the  gangue 
characteristic  of  platinum  ores— quartz,  silicates  of  all  bases, 
titanates,  hyacinths,  &c.  &c. 

'  The  mixture  I  make  use  of  oxidises  all  that  is  oxidisable, 
and  breaks  up  the  gangue,  which  it  partly  dissolves.  The 
melted  mass  contains  all  the  bodies  above  mentioned, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  taken  from  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is  performed. 
The  fused  mass  is  poured  into  cast-iron  moulds.  When  solid 
it  is  broken  into  fragments  and  boiled  with  sufficient  water 
to  obtain  a  strong  solution  of  soda,  capable  of  holding  all 
the  gelatinous  acids  in  solution.  It  also  contains  osmium  in 
the  state  of  osmiate.*  It  is  filtered  from  insoluble  matter, 
and  then  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  in- 
soluble oxides  are  freed  by  washing  from  the  excess  of  alkali 
and  are  then  dissolved  in  aqtia  regia. 

*  This  solution  contains  iron,  copper,  lead,  iridium,  rhodium, 

*  This  flolution  is  separately  precipitated  by  lijdrosulphuric  add.     Sulphide 
of  osmium  is  thus  isolated. 
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platinum,  and  ruthenium.  It  is  separated  from  the  undis- 
solved osmide,  evaporated  to  expel  the  excess  of  aqiui  regia^ 
and  dissolved  in  water  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

'  2.  Precipitation  of  Liquids  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.---' 
Liquids  obtained  as  above  are  ready  for  precipitation  by 
hydrosulphuric  add. 

*  The  apparatus  in  which  all  the  liquids  are  precipitated  is 
composed  of  a  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  generator  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  sulphide  of  iron.  This  gene- 
rator communicates  with  four  or  jfive  large  earthenware  jars, 
holding  about  70  litres,  arranged  precisely  as  in  Wolff's 
apparatus.  A  special  tube  conducts  to  each  of  them  the 
vapour  destined  to  heat  the  liquid  which  they  contain. 

'  The  whole  apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a  well-fitted  wood 
stove  placed  near  a  chimney,  with  which  it  communicates. 
As  to  the  small  quantities  of  unabsorbed  gas,  they  are  con- 
ducted into  the  chimney,  where  the  fire  creates  a  strong 
draught.  By  this  means,  also,  all  smell  is  avoided  during 
the  precipitation ;  but  after  the  operation  air  is  forced 
through  the  apparatus  from  large  gasometers.  It  expels  the 
hydrochloric  acid  which  saturates  the  mother  waters,  and 
these  can  then  be  manipulated  free  from  smell.* 

'  The  experiment  is  carried  on  during  the  precipitation  in 
the  following  manner :  when  the  generator  begins  to  dis- 
engage gas,  the  temperature  of  the  liquids  is  raised  to  about 
70®.  This  temperature  is  maintained  for  nearly  fifteen  hours, 
that  being  the  time  required  for  the  complete  precipitation 
of  the  sulphides,  w)iich  collect  better  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  The  operation  is  concluded  when  there  remains  but 
a  very  slight  yellow  tint  in  the  mother  liquor,  arising  from 
the  presence  of  a  little  soluble  sulphide  of  iridium.  This 
mother  liquor  is  poured  from  the  precipitated  sulphides  into 
a  vessel  with  pieces  of  iron,  which  takes  off  a  little  of  the 
iridium.     The  sulphides  are  filtered  through  linen  filters. 

*  3.  Purification  and  Treatment  of  the  Sulphides ^The 

mass  of  sulphides  thus  separated  from  the  iron  and  from 
all  other  bodies  not  precipitated  by  the  sulphuretted  gas, 

*  A  carbonic  acid  generator  may  be  substituted  for  the  gasometers  and  tbe 
air  with  no  difference  in  the  result. 
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contains,  in  addition  to  the  sulphides  of  the  platinum 
metals,  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur  and  the  sulphides  of 
copper  and  lead.  To  get  rid  of  these  bodies,  I  have  thought 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  changes  them  to 
sulphurous  acid  and  sulphates,  while  it  does  not  act  on  the 
sulphides  of  the  precious  metals.  This  refining  can  be 
effected  in  an  iron  vessel,  but  Mr.  Matthey,  who  neglects 
nothing  to  ensure  the  certainty  and  exactness  of  the  results, 
makes  use  of  platinum. 

*  When,  after  prolonged  boiling,  no  more  sulphurous  add 
is  given  off,  the  refining  is  complete. 

*  The  mass  of  sulphides,  diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water, 
is  thrown  on  filters,  and  thoroughly  washed,  until  ammonia 
no  longer  finds  any  trace  of  copper  or  iron  in  the  filtered 
liquid. 

*  At  this  point  precious  metals  are  entirely  freed  from 
iron,  which  is  so  detrimental  to  them,  and  from  copper,  and 
contain  only  a  little  sulphate  of  lead,  which  separates  by 
itself  during  an  ulterior  reaction.  They  are  then,  moreover, 
in  a  condition  to  be  dissolved  by  simple  nitric  acid  or  by 
aqua  regia^  and  this  is  not  their  least  valuable  condition. 

^Treatment  of  the  Sulphides. — The  sulphides  are  next 
dissolved  in  aqiuz  regia,  which  should  not  be  previously 
prepared,  because  its  action  on  sulphates  is  so  sudden  and 
energetic;  it  heats  so  rapidly,  and  the  disengagement  of 
gas  is  so  great  that,  were  it  previously  prepared,  it  would 
certainly  be  thrown  from  the  vessels. 

^  I  add  then  moderately  strong  cold  nitric  acid,  and  add 
it  gradually,  because  its  action  is  strong.  A  quantity 
of  rutiknt  vapours  are  disengaged.  Hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  when  the  effervescence  ceases.  It  is  then  gradually 
heated  to  boiling,  which  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  complete 
solution. 

*The  solution  is  poured  from  the  deposited  chloride  of 
lead,  and  the  ordinary  method  with  sal  ammoniac  is  used 
to  separate  the  different  metals  it  contains.  Experiments  on 
large  quantities  of  material  have  fully  proved  the  advantages 
of  this  process.' 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 


THE  ASSAY  OF  BISMUTH. 


The  following  varieties  of  bismuth  ores  are  met  with,  but 
are  somewhat  rare  : — 

Oxide  of  Bismuth. 

Sulphide  of  Bismuth. 

Persulphide  of  Bismuth. 

Cupriferous  Sulphide  of  Bismuth. 

Plumbo-cupriferous  Sulphide  of  Bismuth. 

Plumbo-argentiferous  Sulphide  of  Bismuth. 

Lastly,  we  have  Native  Bismuth,  which,  although  far 
from  common,  is  the  only  mineral  hitherto  found  to  supply 
the  wants  of  commerce  with  the  pure  metal ;  and  the  only 
products  of  it  are  bismuth  slags  and  cupel  bottoms,  in  which 
oxide  of  bismuth  is  present  in  lieu  of  oxide  of  lead  ;  it  some- 
times happening  that  bismuth  is  employed  instead  of  lead  in 
cupellation  (see  Silver  Assay). 

Native  Bismuth  possesses  a  tolerably  bright  metallic 
lustre ;  its  colour  yellowish- white,  often  iridescent.  It  fuses 
in  the  candle  flame.  It  is  generally  found  in  small  amorphous 
lamellar  masses,  yet  it  occasionally  occurs  in  acute  rhom- 
boidal  as  well  as  cubical  and  octohedral  crystals. 

This  substance  does  not  seem  to  form  veins  by  itself,  but 
generally  accompanies  other  minerals,  particularly  those  of 
cobalt,  nickel,  arsenic,  and  lead. 

Assay  of  Native  Bismuth. — ^The  assay  of  native  bismuth 
may  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Antimonium 
crudum,  i.e.  the  bismuth  is  separated  from  the  gangue  in 
which  it  occurs  by  heating  the  mineral  in  closed  vessels, 
as  described  at  the  Assay  of  Antimony. 

Assay  of  Bismuth  Residues^  Cupel  Bottoms^  ^c. — These 

T  T 
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substances  must  be  finely  pulverised,  and  from  200  to  400 
grains  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  fiised  borax, 
their  own  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  from  100  to  200 
grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  proceed  with  all  the 
precautions  above  pointed  out. 

In  case  the  mineral  contained  besides  bismuth  other 
metals  (they  are  mostly  tin,  copper,  and  lead),  the  resulting 
metal-button  will  contain  part  of  those  metals,  and  they  must 
be  determined  by  the  humid  process. 

Determination  of  amount  of  Bismuth  by  tlie  Humid 
Process. — ^Act  on  50  grains  of  the  finely  powdered  substance 
with  strong  nitric  acid  until  all  action  ceases,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  add  from  50  to  100  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
well  mix  with  a  glass  rod,  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  add, 
water,  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  boil.  Filter 
the  solution,  and  to  the  filtered  solution  add  excess  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  Collect  the  oxide  of  bismuth  thus  thrown 
down  on  a  filter,  wash,  and  dry ;  separate  it  carefully  from 
the  filter,  ignite  it,  and  weigh  :  every  100  parts  correspond 
to  89-87  of  bismuth. 

Or  the  bismuth  may  be  obtained  at  once  in  the  metallic 
state  from  the  solution  prepared  as  above :  by  adding  to  it 
metallic  copper  in  the  form  of  a  small  sheet,  and  gently 
heating,  the  bismuth  will  separate  in  the  metallic  state,  and 
can  be  washed,  dried,  and  weighed,  as  directed  for  copper, 
under  the  Assay  of  that  metal. 

The  high  price  of  bismuth  for  some  years  past  has  in- 
duced M.  Balard  to  undertake  the  search  for  this  metal  in 
old  type  metal.  When  it  was  cheaper,  bismuth  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  alloy  for  printing  purposes. 
M.  Balard  proposes  to  efiect  this  industrial  analysis  in  the 
following  way : — 

1.  Dissolve  the  material  in  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  transform 
all  the  tin  into  metastannic  acid,  which  isolate  by  filtration 
from  the  acid  solution  of  nitrates  of  lead  and  bismuth; 
wash  with  acidulated  water,  dry,  and  reduce  by  charcoal. 

2.  Into  the  liquid,  neutraUsed  as  much  as  possible,  plunge 
plates  of  lead,  which  precipitate  all  the  bismuth  in  a 
metallic  state ;  dry,  and  melt  with  a  reducing  agent. 
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3.  Precipitate  the  lead  from  the  last  liquid  by  carbonate 
of  soda  ;  separate,  wash,  dry,  and  reduce  with  charcoal. 

This  way  of  operating  gives  the  three  metals  in  a  metallic 
state;  it  may  undergo  several  modifications  for  isolating 
the  metals  under  another  form  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  products.  To  obtain  extremely  pure  subnitrate 
of  bismuth,  says  M.  Balard,  it  is  necessary  only  to  neutra- 
lise the  liquid  containing  the  soluble  nitrates,  and  dilute 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water  naturally  free  from  carbo- 
nates, chlorides,  or  sulphates.  After  again  neutralising  and 
diluting  with  water  and  repeating  the  operations  several 
times,  the  greater  part  of  this  metal  becomes  separated  in  the 
state  of  white  bismuth. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Pearson  has  given  the  following  process  for 
the  Assay  of  Bismuth  by  weight  and  by  volume. 

Preparation  of  standard  solution. — 'TISS  grs.  of  pure 
crystallised  bichromate  of  potash  are  dissolved  in  100  grs. 
of  water.     Call  this  solution  the  bichrome  test  A. 

In  a  similar  way,  prepare  a  second  solution,  one-tenth  the 
strength  of  bichrome  test  A;  'OTISS  grs.  of  bichromate  of 
potash  diffused  in  100  grs.  of  water,  will  furnish  such  a 
solution;  call  it  the  bichrome  test  B.  Bichrome  test  C,  one- 
tenth  the  strength  of  solution  B,  is  also  prepared  by  dis- 
solving -007135  grs.  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  in  100  grs. 
of  water. 

These  figures  can  be  multiphed  to  any  convenient  number. 
These  solutions  will  contain  bichromate  of  potash,  in  100 
grs.  of  bichrome  test  A,  equal  to  1  gr.  of  bismuth  ;  in  100 
grs.  of  bichrome  test  B,  equal  to  0-1  gr.  of  bismuth ;  and  in 
100  grs.*  of  bichrome  test  C,  equal  to  -01  gr.  of  bismuth. 

The  bismuth  should  be  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  and  the 
solution  kept  hot  during  the  experiment,  as  the  precipitated 
chromate  collects  more  readily  than  after  comple  precipita- 
tion of  the  bismuth ;  the  solution  will  exhibit  a  characteristic 
colour,  produced  by  excess  of  the  bichromate  of  potash. 

By  employing  a  standard  solution  of  bismuth  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  71*35  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash  are 
required  to  combine  with  100  parts  of  bismuth. 

T  T  -2 
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BLOWPIPE  REACTIONS  OF  BISMUTH. 

Native  Bismuth. — Alone,  fuses,  giving  a  weak  arsenical 
odour.  Otherwise,  it- presents  the  same  phenomena  as  pure 
bismuth. 

In  the  open  tube  it  gives  a  little  arsenious  acid.  Cupelled, 
it  tinges  the  bone  ash  pure  orange-yellow. 

Sulphide  of  Bismuth. — Alone,  in  the  tube,  gives  sul- 
phurous acid  and  a  white  sublimate ;  heated  to  redness,  it 
deposits  oxide  of  bismuth  round  the  assay,  like  pure  bismuth. 
On  charcoal  it  fuses  with  bubbling,  throwing  out  small 
incandescent  globules.    This  agitation  lasts  but  a  short  time. 

Oxide  op  Bismuth. — Alone,  oxide  of  bismuth  fuses  readily 
on  the  platinum  wire,  forming  a  deep  brown  mass,  which 
becomes  yellow  on  cooling.  If  acted  upon  by  a  very 
intense  flame,  it  is  reduced,  and  perforates  the  platinum. 
It  is  reduced  instantaneously  on  charcoal. 

With  borax  it  fiises  into  a  colourless  glass  in  the  oxidising 
flame.  In  the  reducing  flame  it  becomes  greyish,  owing  to 
the  dissemination  of  particles  of  bismuth. 

Microcosmic  salt  forms  with  it  a  brownish-yellow  glass. 
In  the  reducing  flame,  particularly  with  tin,  a  glass  is  formed, 
which  is  clear  and  colourless  while  hot,  but  becomes  greyish- 
black  on  cooling.  Oxide  of  copper  presents  nearly  the  same 
phenomena  under  the  same  circumstances,  but  with  this 
difference — that  tin  produces  a  red  colour. 

Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  bismuth  may  be  reduced, 
it  is  nearly  always  on  the  metal  that  the  assay  is  made ; 
hence  it  becomes  very  important  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
antimony  and  tellurium,  with  which  it  may  be  readily  con- 
founded. 

Firstly,  in  the  matrass  neither  antimony  nor  bismuth 
subhme  at  a  temperature  the  glass  can  bear.  Tellurium,  on 
the  contrary,  gives  at  once  a  little  smoke  (by  means  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere),  and  finally,  a  grey  sublimate  of 
metallic  tellurium  is  obtained. 

Secondly,  in  the  open  tube  antimony  gives  a  white  vapour, 
which  lines  the  interior  of  the  tube,  and  which  can  be  driven 
by  heat  from  one  part  to  another  without  leaving  the  least 
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trace.  The  metallic  bead  is  always  covered  by  a  notable 
quantity  of  fused  oxide. 

Tellurium  gives  much  vapour,  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
sides  of  the  tube  as  a  white  powder,  which  is  capable  of 
fusion  into  colourless  drops  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Bismuth  gives  no  smoke  if  it  be  not  combined  with  sul- 
phur ;  and  the  fused  metal  is  surrounded  by  the  brown  fiised 
oxide,  which  strongly  attacks  the  glass. 

Thirdly,  on  charcoal  these  three  metals  give  off  vapour 
by  the  action  of  heat,  and  leave  a  ring  around  the  spot  on 
which  they  are  placed.  That  from  antimony  is  quite  white  ; 
those  from  bismuth  and  tellurium,  red  or  orange.  If  the 
reducing  flame  be  made  to  play  upon  them  they  disappear, 
at  the  same  time  colouring  the  flame  a  deep  green  if  tellu- 
rium be  present,  and  pale  bluish-green  if  antimony.  It  is 
not  coloured  at  all  by  bismuth. 
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ClIAFrEK  XIX. 


THE  ASSAY   OF  CHROMIUM. 


The  principal  ore  of  this  metal  which  occurs  in  commerce 
is  known  as  chrome  iron,  or  chrome  iron  ore.  It  is  found  in 
amprphous  masses  of  a  brownish-black  colour,  approaching 
an  iron  grey.  Its  fracture  is  uneven,  sometimes  lamellar ; 
and  its  powder  is  greyish. 

The  two  following  analyses  will  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
composition  : — 

Oxide  of  chromium      .        .        .    86-0  43*7 

Peroxide  of  iron  .        .        .        .    87  0  34-7 

Alumina 216  20*3 

SiHca 60        2;0 

GO-e'  100-7 

Assay  of  Chrome  Ore. 

Chrome  iron  ore,  hke  native  oxide  of  tin,  is  very  difficultly 
decomposable  by  ordinary  re-agents.  A  good  method  of 
operating  is  thus : — Mix  50  grains  of  ore,  reduced  to  the 
utmost  state  of  division,  with  100  grains  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  200  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  place  the  mixture  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  and  expose  to  a  red  heat  for  half  an 
hour  ;  remove  the  crucible,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  Place  it, 
when  cold,  in  an  evaporating  basin,  and  add  enough  water 
to  cover  the  crucible  :  gradually  heat  the  basin  and  contents 
to  ebullition.  The  fused  mass  in  the  crucible  will  gradually 
dissolve,  and  if  the  operation  has  been  successful  there  will 
be  no  undecomposed  chrome  ore  :  if,  however,  there  be,  it 
must  be  collected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  analysis  of  tin  ore, 
dried  again,  ignited  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  treated  with  water,  as  just  described.  The 
solution  which  is  obtained  is  deep  yellow,  its  colour  being 
due  to  chromate  of  potash  and  soda,  which  have  been 
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formed  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid, 
which  has  converted  the  oxide  of  chromium  into  chromic 
acid :  thus — 

CrA+30=CrO,; 

and  the  chromic  acid  so  produced  combines  with  potash  and 
soda  to  form  the  chromates,  having  the  following  formula  : — 

KO,Cr08+NaO,CrOs. 

The  solution  is  to  be  filtered  from  the  insoluble  residue, 
consisting  principally  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  with  small  excess  of  nitric  acid :  the  dry  mass  is 
treated  with  water,  and  the  whole  boiled,  and,  if  necessary, 
filtered.  It  must  now  be  treated  with  solution  of  proto- 
nitrate  of  mercury,  which  throws  down  chromate  of  mercury : 
the  proto-nitrate  must  be  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
produced.  The  chromate  of  mercury  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  well  washed,  dried,  and  ignited.  During  the  process 
of  ignition  the  chromate  of  mercury  is  decomposed  into 
mercury  and  oxide  of  chromium  of  a  pure  bright  green 
colour.  100  parts  of  this  oxide  correspond  to  70  parts  of 
metallic  chromium. 

Calvert  used  for  decomposition  of  chrome  iron  ore  a  mix- 
ture of  3-4  parts  of  caustic  soda,  and  1  part  soda-nitre.  He 
heated  the  ore  with  such  mixture  for  2  hours  in  a  platinum 
crucible. 

The  following  process,  as  described  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  S.B., 
has  given  excellent  results. 

One  part  of  the  finely  pulverised  mineral  is  mixed  in  a 
platinum  crucible  with  three  parts  of  fluoride  of  sodium,  and 
upon  the  top  of  this  mixture  are  placed  twelve  parts  of 
bisulphate  of  potash,  which  may  be  either  in  powder  or  in 
small  lumps. 

Upon  heating,  the  mixture  boils  up  strongly,  and  after  a 
while  settles  into  a  clear,  tranquil  fusion.  The  boiling  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  action  of  the  reagents  upon  the  mineral, 
and  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  merely  to  the  influence  of 
the  bisulphate  upon  the  fluoride.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  whenever  the  reagents  are  heated  together  without 
minerals,  although  some  boiling  takes  place,  the  addition  of 
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a  little  powdered  chrome  iron  ore  fuUy  doubles  the  violence 
of  the  action. 

In  quantitative  analyses  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  crucible 
closely  covered,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  fix)m  spattering ;  and 
to  heat  carefully,  so  that  the  mass  may  not  boil  over.  The 
bisulphate  should  never  be  mixed  with  the  fluoride  and 
mineral,  because  a  portion  of  the  assay  is  then  apt  to  escape 
action,  being  left  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible  by  the  boiling 
of  the  mass ;  but  should  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  mix- 
ture as  above  directed,  as  then  the  decomposition  is  complete. 
The  mass  obtained  by  this  fusion  is,  in  the  case  of  some 
minerals,  completely  soluble  in  water.  Li  other  cases,  basic 
salts  are  formed,  which,  although  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve 
readily  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Almost  all  of  the  latter  class 
may  be  rendered  soluble  in  water  by  the  following  process : 
The  fused  mass,  after  cooling,  without  removal  from  the 
crucible,  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  ahd  again  fused  The  mass  thus  obtained  is  entirely 
soluble  in  water.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  how- 
ever. 

The  following  results  have  been  obtained.  For  the  sake 
of  brevity,  we  will  speak  of  the  fusion  with  bisulphate  and 
fluoride  as  fusion  No.  1,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid,  as  fusion  No.  2. 

Fusion  No.  1. — Chrome  iron  ore  is  decomposed  very  easily. 
In  one  case,  in  which  the  operation  was  timed,  the  fusion  was 
complete  in  less  than  three  minutes  from  the  time  the  heat- 
ing was  commenced,  and  that  over  an  ordinary  Bunsen's  gas 
burner.  The  cooled  mass  is  light  green,  partly  soluble  in 
water  alone,  and  entirely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Fusion  No.  2. — The  mass  possesses  a  deeper  green  colour 
than  that  obtained  by  the  first  fusion,  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  it  dissolves  in  water.  In  every  ftision  that  I  have 
yet  made  of  chromite,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  basic 
salts  was  formed,  requiring  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

For  the  technical  determination  of  chromimn  in  chromite, 
Mr.  Clarke  says :  After  fusion  with  cryolite  and  bisulphate 
of  potash,  as  previously  directed,  the  mass  is  to  be  treated 
with  a  httle  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  digest 
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for  about  ten  minutes.     Then  upon  boiling  with  water,  the 
whole  dissolves.     The  solution  should  then  be  neutralised, 
acetate  of  soda  added,  and  the  chromium  oxidised  to  chromic 
acid  by  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  or  by  boiling  with  hypo- 
chlorite  of  soda  solution.     The  chromium  may  then  be 
separated  from  other  substances,  as  directed  in  Professor 
Gibbs's  paper  (*Am.  Journ.  Sci.,'  January  1865).     When 
chromite  is  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potash  and  cryolite,  and 
saltpetre  is  added  to  the  mass,  as  soon  as  clear  fusion  is  ob- 
tained, the  chromium  is  nearly  all  oxidised  to  chromic  acid. 
If  the  mass  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  the  liquid  filtered,  a  filtrate  is  obtained  which  contains 
nearly  all,  but  not  quite  all,  the  chromium  as  alkaline  chro- 
mates,  fi^ee  from  iron  or  alumina ;  but,  invariably,  the  resi- 
due upon  the  filter  contains  traces  of  chromium.     When 
chromite  is  fused  with  the  acid  fluoride  of  potassium,  a  part 
of  the  chromium  is  usually  oxidised  to  chromic  acid  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air ;  and  in  one  case  that  came  under  my 
observation,  when  I  came  to  heat  the  resulting  mass  with 
sulphuric  acid,  red  fiimes  were  given  off,  which  were  pro- 
bably the  so-called  terfluoride  of  chromium. 

When  bisulphate  of  potash  alone  is  used  for  the  decom- 
position of  chromite,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mineral 
should  be  reduced  to  extremely  fine  powder ;  but  when  the 
mixture  of  bisulphate  and  fluoride  is  employed,  although 
the  mineral  should  be  in  fine  powder,  such  an  extreme  state 
of  subdivision  is  by  no  means  required,  and  thus  much 
labour  is  saved. 

Determination  of  Chromium  by  means  of  Standard  Solu- 
tion.— ^This  process  is  the  converse  of  the  determination  of 
iron  by  means  of  solution  of  chromate  of  potash. 

The  chrome  ore  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  as  above  described ;  and  the  solution  of 
chromate  of  potash  so  obtained  has  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  it. 

It  is  stated  at  page  276,  under  the  head  of  Iron  Assay 
by  Standard  Solution,  that  100  parts  of  metallic  iron  corre- 
spond to  and  are  represented  by  88*6  grains  of  bichromate 
of  potash :  now  88*6  grains  of  bichromate  of  potash  contain 
32*96  grains  of  chromium ;  therefore  100  grains  of  iron  are 
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equal  to  32-96  of  chromium.  From  these  data  a  standard 
solution  can  be  readily  made  :  thus — Dissolve  50  grains  of 
harpsichord  wire  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  add ;  place  the 
solution  in  the  burette,  and  fiU  up  to  100  on  the  instrument 
with  water,  and  well  mix :  it  is  now  evident  that  every 
division  of  the  burette  will  equal  or  represent  '1648  grains 
of  chromium.  The  assay  is  now  thus  proceeded  with  : 
Gradually  add  the  standard  solution  of  iron  to  the  solution 
of  chromate  of  potash  (or  rather,  now,  bichromate  of  potash) 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  until  a  drop  of  the  solu- 
tion mixed  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium gives  a  pale  blue  colour :  a  slight  excess  of  protoxide 
of  iron  is  then  present,  showing  that  all  the  chromic  acid 
has  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  oxide  of  chromium.  Now 
observe  how  many  divisions  of  the  iron  solution  have  been 
required,  and  multiply  them  by  -1648  :  the  resulting  number 
will  represent  the  amount  of  metallic  chromium  in  the 
sample  submitted  to  assay. 

Blowpipe  Reactions  of  Chromium, 
oees  of  chromium. 

Cheohe  Ochss — Alone^  decolourises,  and  becomes  nearly 
white,  but  does  not  fuse. 

Borax  separates  oxide  of  chromium,  and  takes  a  fine 
green  colour. 

It  dissolves  with  great  difficulty  in  microcosmic  salt,  and 
the  green  colour  is  not  so  beautiftil  as  with  borax. 

Oxide  of  Chbomium. — Alone^  undergoes  no  change. 

With  borax^  fuses  difficultly,  even  in  small  quantity.  The 
glass  has  a  splendid  emerald-green  colour,  which  is  princi- 
pally developed  during  cooling. 

With  microcosmic  salt  it  fuses  in  the  exterior  as  well  as 
in  the  interior  flame,  furnishing  a  deep  green  glass  ;  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  oxide  suffices  to  produce  this  effect. 

Soda  dissolves  oxide  of  chromium  on  the  platinum  wire 
in  the  exterior  flame,  producing  a  deep  orange  glass,  which 
becomes  yellow  on  cooling.  In  the  reducing  flame  it  be- 
comes opaque.     It  is  green  after  cooling. 
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THE   ASSAY   OF  AKSENIC. 


The  minerai^  from  which  arsenic  is  produced  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Native  arsenic. 

Arsenic  kies,  FeS'  +  FeAs,  containing  46,6  As  and  19,6  S. 

Arsenical  kies,  Fe4As3,  containing  66,8  As. 

Speiskobalt  (Co,Ni,Fe),  As. 

Glanzkobalt,  C0S2  +  CoAs. 

Coppemickel,  NijAs. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  arsen-kies,  (Co,Ni,Fe)Sj+(Co,Ni,Fe)AB. 

White  nickel-kies,  NiAs ;  Tennantite  (Cu2S,SeS)*,AsSj. 

Realgar  AsSj  and  yellow  arsenic  AsSj. 

Assay  for  Arsenic. — 50  grains  of  the  finely  pulverised 
mineral  are  deflagrated  with  200  of  nitrate  of  potash  and 
200  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  When  tHe 
crucible  is  cold,  it  and  its  contents  are  to  be  treated  with 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  chromium.  The  solution  will  con- 
tain arseniate,  and  (if  the  ore  had  in  its  constitution  sulphur, 
which  is  most  hkely)  sulphate  of  potash.  Nitrate  of  lead 
must  be  added  to  the  solution  (made  neutral  with  nitric 
acid,  if  requisite) :  a  mixture  of  arseniate  and  sulphate  of 
lead  is  precipitated :  this  precipitate  is  well  washed  on  a 
filter,  and  digested  with  dilute  nitric  acid :  this  agent  dis- 
solves out  the  arseniate  of  lead,  and  leaves  the  sulphate. 
Filter,  and  saturate  the  filtered  solution  with  soda,  which 
will  throw  down  the  arseniate  :  this  must  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Every  100  parts  cor- 
respond to  22*2  of  metallic  arsenic,  or  29  parts  of  arsenious 
acid  (the  common  white  arsenic  of  the  shops). 

This  method  is  only  approximative :  the  following  is  the 
better  plan : — 


6^2  THE  ASSAY   OF  ABSENIG. 

Digest  the  ore  in  strong  nitric  acid  until  nothing  more  is 
taken  up  (the  action  may  be  facilitated  by  the  occasional 
addition  of  a  crystal  or  two  of  chlorate  of  potash),  and  all 
action  on  the  addition  of  fresh  acid  is  at  an  end  :  dilute 
with  water,  and  filter  :  to  the  filtered  solution  add  nitrate  of 
lead,  and  proceed  as  above. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  ASSAY  OP  MANGANESE. 


The  following  are  the  commercially  valuable  minerals 
containing  manganese. 


PjTolusite,        Mn02,  conta 

Braunite,  MnjOs 

Manganite,       MD2O3, 

Vanricite,        MnO  j + Mn  OjjHO, 

Hausmannite,  MnO+Mn^Os, 

Psilomelane,   MnjOg. 


ining  18    p.c.  of  available  oxygen. 

100 

6-8 


Assay  of  Manganese  Ores. — ^The  assay  of  this  metal  is 
confined  to  the  amount  of  peroxide  any  one  of  its  ores  may 
contain.  There  are  several  methods  of  afiecting  this,  and 
the  best  of  these  will  be  described  below. 

The  following  method  is  described  in  Graham  s  *  Elements 
of  Chemistry/  page  536  : — 

The  value  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  is  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  they  produce  when 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  can  be 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  protosulphate  of  iron  it  peroxi- 
dises.  Of  pure  peroxide  of  manganese,  545-9  parts  pro- 
duce 442*6  parts  of  chlorine,  which  peroxidise  3456  parts 
of  crystallised  protosulphate  of  iron.  Hence  50  grains  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  yield  chlorine  sufficient  to  peroxidise 
317  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron. 

50  grains  of  the  powdered  oxide  of  manganese  to  be 
examined  are  weighed  out,  and  also  any  known  quantity, 
not  less  than  317  grains,  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  oxide  of 
manganese  is  thrown  into  a  flask  containing  1^  ozs.  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  ^  oz.  of  water,  and  a  gentle 
heat  applied.     The  sulphate  of  iron  is  gradually  added  in 
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small  quantities  to  the  acid,  so  as  to  absorb  the  chlorine  as 
it  is  evolved ;  and  the  addition  of  that  salt  continued  till  the 
liquid,  after  being  heated,  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  the 
red  prussiate  of  potash,  and  has  no  smell  of  chlorine,  which 
are  indications  that  the  protosulphate  of  iron  is  in  excess. 
By  weighing  what  remains  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the 
quantity  added  is  ascertained — say  m  grains.  If  the  whole 
manganese  were  peroxide,  it  would  require  317  grains  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  that  quantity  would  therefore  indicate 
100  per  cent,  of  peroxide  in  the  specimen ;  but  if  a  portion 
of  the  manganese  only  is  peroxide,  it  wiU  consume  a  pro- 
portionally small  quantity  of  the  sulphate,  which  quantity 
will  give  the  proportion  of  the  peroxide,  by  the  proportion 
a*  317  :  100  ::  m  :  percentage  required.  The  percentage 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  is  thus  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  peroxidised  by 
0*317.  It  also  follows,  that  the  percentage  of  chlorine 
which  the  same  specimen  of  manganese  would  afford,  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  grains  of  sulphate  of 
iron  peroxidised  by  0  2588. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  which  any  peroxide  of  manganese 
loses  by  becoming  protoxide,  can  be  arrived  at  very  exactly 
and  in  a  very  convenient  manner,  by  heating  it,  in  a  finely 
powdered  state,  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  action 
commences  even  in  the  cold;  a  part  of  the  oxalic  acid 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  an  oxalate  of  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  formed.  Oxalic  acid  contains  3 
atoms  of  oxygen  to  2  atoms  of  carbon,  since  carbonic  acid 
contains  4  atoms  of  oxygen  to  2  atoms  of  carbon  :  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  oxygen  which  is  estimated  is  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  that  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid.  The  carbonic  acid 
is  collected  as  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  the  operation  per- 
formed as  follows : — 

Place  in  a  small  flask  1  part  of  the  pulverised  mineral,  4 
or  5  parts  of  oxalic  acid,  and  10  parts  of  water;  adapt 
immediately  to  the  matrass  a  recurved  tube  of  small 
diameter,  placing  its  open  end  into  a  vessel  holding  about 
half  a  pint  of  saturated  baryta  water,  which  must  be  fre- 
quently agitated  in  order  to  favour  the  combination  of  the 
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evolved  carbonic  acid  with  the  baryta  in  solution.  When 
the  disengagement  of  gas  nearly  ceases,  the  contents  of  the 
flask  must  be  made  to  boil  in  order  to  expel  all  carbonic 
acid.  It  sometimes  happens  that  all  the  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese assayed  is  not  decomposed  by  the  oxalic  acid,  which 
can  be  ascertained  if  it  has  not  changed  colour,  in  which 
case  the  operation  must  be  repeated. 

The  following  is  a  method  contrived  by  Dr.  Thompson, 
and  is  a  modification  of  the  one  just  described.  When 
ordinary  care  is  taken,  it  is  nearly  as  accurate  as  assays 
made  in  a  more  expensive  manner  and  with  more  trouble- 
some apparatus. 

Take  50  grains  of  the  finely  powdered  mineral,  and 
place  it  in  a  small  flat-bottomed  flask  (capable  of  standing 
the  heat  of  a  sand-bath),  together  with  about  1|  ozs.  of 
water,  and  a  ^  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid.  Then  place  loosely  a 
plug  of  cotton-wool  in  the  neck  to  absorb  any  moisture 
which  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
periment might  carry  over.  A  tube  containing  dry  chloride 
of  calcium  may  be  adapted  to  the  neck  of  the  flask  by  means 
of  a  perforated  cork :  this  method  will  ensure  greater  accu- 
racy. The  flask  (whether  fitted  up  with  the  tube  or  cotton- 
wool) containing  the  water,  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  is  now  to  be  weighed,  and  100  grains  of 
oxalic  acid  placed  in  it :  the  tube  or  wool  must  be  replaced, 
and  the  eflervescence  produced  be  allowed  to  proceed  as 
long  as  it  will  without  the  aid  of  heat :  when  it  ceases,  a 
very  gentle  heat  must  be  apphed  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
when  cold  the  flask  must  be  weighed :  the  loss  of  weight 
corresponds  to  the  amount  of  peroxide  present.  Thus,  sup- 
posing 

The  flaski  water,  peroxide  of  manganese^  sulphuric  acid, 

and  tube  or  wool,  weighed 2000  grs. 

Oxalic  acid  added 100 

2100 
And  the  weight  after  the  operation  to  be  .        .        .        .    2060 

Loss icT 

The  sample  under  assay  would  contain  40  grains  of  peroxide 
in  the  50  grains  of  ore  employed  :  hence  the  percentage  of 
pure  peroxide  would  be  80. 


use  PRESENIUS   AND   WILLS   METHOD. 

In  case  more  exact  results  are  required,  the  following 
plan  by  Fresenius  and  Will,  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed.    The  description  is  taken  from  the  English  edition.* 

The  principle  upon  which  this  method  is  based  has  been 
applied  already  by  Berthier  and  Thomson. 

The  following  remarks  will  serve  to  explain  it 

a.  If  oxalic  acid  (or  an  oxalate)  is  brought  into  contact 
with  binoxide  of  manganese,  in  presence  of  water  and  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid,  protosulphate  of  manganese  is  formed, 
and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  while  the  oxygen,  which  we 
may  assume  to  exist  in  the  binoxide  of  manganese  in  com- 
bination with .  the  protoxide,  combines  with  the  elements  of 
the  oxalic  acid,  and  thus  converts  the  latter  into  carbonic 
acid. 

MnO, + SO, + C  A=MnO,SO,  +  200^. 

Each  equivalent  of  available  oxygen,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same,  each  1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese  =  43*5,  gives  2 
eq.  carbonic  acid =44. 

b.  K  this  process  is  performed  in  a  weighed  apparatus 
from  which  nothing  except  the  evolved  carbonic  acid  can 
escape,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  permits  the  complete 
expulsion  of  that  acid,  the  diminution  of  weight  will  at 
once  show  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  escaped, 
and  consequently,  by  a  very  simple  calculation,  the  quantity 
of  binoxide  contained  in  the  analysed  manganese  ore.  As 
44  parts  by  weight  of  carbonic  acid  correspond  to  43*5  of 
binoxide  of  manganese,  the  carbonic  acid  found  need  simply 
be  multiplied  by  43*5,  and  the  product  divided  by  44,  or  the 
carbonic  acid  may  be  multiplied  by 

^'=0-9887 

to  find  the  corresponding  amount  of  binoxide  of  manganese. 

c.  But  even  this  calculation  may  be  avoided,  by  simply 
using  in  the  operation  the  exact  weight  of  ore  which,  if  the 
latter  consisted  of  pure  binoxide,  would  give  100  parts  of 
carbonic  acid. 

The  number  of  parts  evolved  of  carbonic  acid  expresses, 

*  Fresenius's  Quantitative  Analysis,  4th  edition;  p.  615.    London^  ChurchiUs. 
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in  that  case,  directly  the  number  of  parts  of  binoxide  con- 
tained in  100  parts  of  the  analysed  ore.  It  results  from  b 
that  98'87  is  the  number  required.  Suppose  the  experiment 
is  made  with  09887  grm.  of  the  ore,  the  number  of  centi- 
grammes of  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  process  expresses 
directly  the  percentnge  of  binoxide  contained  in  the  analysed 
manganese  ore.  Now,  as  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
evolved  from  09887  grm.  of  manganese  would  be  rather 
small  for  accurate  weighing,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  multiple 
of  thb  weight,  and  to  divide  afterwards  the  number  of 
centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  this  multiple 
weight  by  the  same  number  by  which  the  unit  has  been 
multiplied.  The  multiple  which  answers  the  purpose  best 
for  superior  ores  is  the  triple,  =  2'966  ;  for  inferior  ores, 
I  recommend  the  quadruple,  =  3-955,  or  the  quintuple,=: 
4-9435. 

The  analytical  process  is  performed  in  the  apparatus  illus- 
trated in  fig.  130. 

The  flask  A  should  hold,  up  to  the  neck,  about  120  c.  c. ; 
B  about  100  c.  c.     The  latter  is  half  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  tube  a  is  closed  at  b  with  a  little  wax  ball,  or  a 
very  small  piece    of    caoutchouc 
tubing,  with  a  short  piece  of  glass  Fm.  lao. 

rod  inserted  in  the  other  end. 

Place  2-966,  or  3-955,  or  4-9435 
grms. — according  to  the  quality  of 
the  ore — in  a  watch-glass,  and  tare 
the  latter  moat  accurately  on  a 
dehcate  balance  ;  then  remove  the 
weights  from  the  watch-glaas,  and 
replace  them  by  manganese  from 
the  tube,  very  cautiously,  with  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  tap  with  the  finger, 
until  the  equilibrium  is  exactly 
restored.  Transfer  the  weighed 
sample,  with  the  aid  of  a  card,  to 

the  flask  A,   add  5 — 6  grms.  neutral  oxalate  of  soda,  or 

about  7-5  grma.  neutral  "oxalate  of  potassa,  in  powder,  and 

as  much  water  as  will  fill  the   flask   to  about  one-third. 

u  u 
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Insert  the  cork  into  -4,  and  tare  the  apparatus  on  a  strong 
but  delicate  balance,  by  means  of  shot,  and  lastly  tinfoil, 
not  placed  directly  on  the  scale,  but  in  an  appropriate 
vessel.  The  tare  is  kept  under  a  glass  bell.  Try  whether 
the  apparatus  closes  air-tight.  Then  make  some  sulphuric 
acid  flow  from  B  into  -4,  by  applying  suction  to  d,  by 
means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  commences  immediately  in  a  steady  and  uniform 
manner.  When  it  begins  to  slacken,  cause  a  fresh  portion 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  into  A,  and  repeat  this  until  the 
manganese  ore  is  completely  decomposed,  which,  if  the 
sample  has  been  very  finely  pulverised,  requires  at  the 
most  about  five  minutes.  The  complete  decomposition  of 
the  analysed  ore  is  indicated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  add,  and  its  non- 
renewal upon  the  influx  of  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid 
into  A  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  total  disappearance 
of  every  trace  of  black  powder  firom  the  bottom  of  A.* 

Now  cause  some  more  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  from  B 
into  J.,  to  heat  the  fluid  in  the  latter,  and  expel  the  last 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  therein  dissolved ;  remove  the  wax 
stopper,  or  India-rubber  tube,  from  6,  and  apply  gentle 
suction  to  d  until  the  air  drawn  out  tastes  no  longer  of 
carbonic  acid.  Let  the  apparatus  cool  completely  in  the 
air,  then  place  it  on  the  balance,  with  the  tare  on  the  other 
scale,  and  restore  equilibrium.  The  number  of  centi- 
gramme weights  added,  divided  by  3,  4,  or  5,  according  to 
the  multiple  of  0*9887  grm.  used,  expresses  the  percentage 
of  binoxide  contained  in  the  analysed  ore. 

In  experiments  made  with  definite  quantities  of  the  ore, 
weighing  in  an  open  watch-glass  cannot  well  be  avoided, 
and  the  dried  manganese  is  thus  exposed  to  the  chance  of  a 
reabsorption  of  water  from  the  air,  which  of  course  tends  to 
interfere,  to  however  so  trifling  an  extent,  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  results.  In  very  precise  experiments,  therefore,  the  best 
way  is  to  analyse  an  indeterminate  quantity  of  the  ore, 
and  to  calculate  the  percentage  as  shown  above.     For  tliis 

*  If  tbe  manganeae  ore  lias  been  pulverised  in  an  iron  mortar,  a  few  black 
spots  (particles  of  iron  from  the  mortar)  will  often  remain  perceptible. 
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purpose,  one  of  the  little  corked  tubes,  filled  with  the  dry 
pulverised  ore,  is  accurately  weighed,  and  about  3  to  5  grms. 
(according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore)  are  transferred  to  the 
flask  A.  By  now  reweighing  the  tube,  the  exact  quantity 
of  ore  in  the  flask  is  ascertained.  To* facilitate  this  operation 
it  is  advisable  to  scratch  on  the  tube,  with  a  file,  marks 
indicating,  approximately,  the  various  quantities  which  may 
be  required  for  the  analysis,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
ore. 

With  proper  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
a  good  balance,  and  correct  weights,  this  method  gives  most 
accurate  and  corresponding  results,  difiering  in  two  analyses 
of  the  same  ore  barely  to  the  extent  of  0*2  per  cent. 

If  the  results  of  two  assays  difier  by  more  than  0*2  per 
cent,  a  third  experiment  should  be  made.  In  laboratories, 
where  analyses  of  manganese  ores  are  matters  of  frequent 
occurrence,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  an  aspirator 
for  sucking  out  the  carbonic  add.  In  the  case  of  very 
moist  air,  the  error  which  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  the 
water  in  the  air  drawn  through  the  apparatus  is  retained, 
and  which  is  usually  quite  inconsiderable,  may  now  be 
increased  to  an  important  extent.  Under  such  circumstances 
connect  the  end  of  the  tube  b  with  a  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  during  the  suction. 

Some  ores  of  manganese  contain  carbonates  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  which  of  course  necessitates  a  modification  of  the 
foregoing  process.  To  ascertain  whether  carbonates  of  the 
alkahne  earths  are  present,  boil  a  sample  of  the  pulverised 
ore  with  water,  and  add  nitric  acid.  If  any  effervescence 
takes  place,  the  process  is  modified  as  follows  (Rohr*)  : — 

After  the  weighed  portion  of  ore  has  been  introduced 
into  the  flask  -4,  treat  it  with  water,  so  that  the  flask  may 
be  about  ^  full,  add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1 
part,  by  weight,  sulphuric  acid,  to  5  parts  water)  and  warm 
with  agitation,  preferably  in  a  water-bath.  After  some 
time  dip  a  rod  in  and  test  whether  the  fluid  possesses  a 
strongly  acid  reaction.  If  it  does  not,  add  more  sulphuric 
acid.    As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  carbonates  are  decom- 

•  ZeiUchriftf,  anafyt.  Chetn,  1,  48. 
u  u  2 
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posed  by  continued  heating  of  the  acidified  fluid,  completely 
neutralise  the  excess  of  add  with  soda  solution  free  from 
carbonic  acid,  allow  to  cool,  add  the  usual  quantity  of 
oxalate  of  soda,  and  proceed  as  above. 

If  no  soda  solution  free  from  carbonic  acid  h  at  hand, 
place  the  oxalate  of  soda  or  oxalic  acid  (about  3  grm.) 
in  a  small  tube,  and  suspend  this  in  the  flask  A  by  means  of 
a  thread,  fastened  by  the  cork.  When  the  apparatus  is 
tared,  and  it  has  been  proved  to  be  air-tight,  release  the 
thread,  and  proceed  as  above. 

In  the  decomposition  flask  place  the  ore  and  some  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  through 
the  funnel  tube  ;  if  necessary,  also  dilute  sulphuric  add.  If 
the  ore  contains  alkaline  earthy  carbonates,  their  carbonic 
acid  may  be  detenniaed  in  a  convenient  manner  by  this  pro- 
cess,  before  the  oxidation  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  commenced. 

BLOWPIPE  REACTIONS  OF  MANGANESE. 

Stofhide  of  Masgavese. — Alone^  in  the  matrass,  under- 
goes no  change. 

In  the  open  tube  roasts  slowly,  but  gives  no  sublimate. 
The  roasted  surface  takes  a  bright  green  tinge. 

-On  charcoal^  after  complete  roasting,  behaves  with  the 
fluxes  Hke  pure  oxide  of  manganese. 

P£BOxn>E  OF  Mahgajtese — Alone,  in  the  matrass,  when 
pure,  undergoes  no  sensible  alteration,  but  in  general  it  con- 
tains more  or  less  hydrate  of  manganese,  the  water  of  which 
may  be  driven  ofi*  by  means  of  heat.  The  more  water  the 
heated  matter  gives  ofi*,  the  less  available  oxide  of  manga- 
nese it  contains.  On  charcoal  it  becomes  reddish-brown  in 
a  good  reducing  flame. 

With  borax  and  microcosmic  salt  it  dissolves  with  a  brisk 
efiervescence,  produced  by  disengagement  of  oxygen ;  it  then 
behaves  as  oxide  of  manganese. 

Oxn>|  OF  lEAHOAEEiE. — Alone,  the  protoxide  is  not  &sible, 
but  becomes  brown  in  a  strong  flame. 

With  borax  it  forms  a  transparent  glass,  having  the  colour 
of  amethyst,  which  becomes  colourless  in  the  reducing  flame. 
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If  much  oxide  be  present,  the  glass  must  be  pressed  on  a  cold 
body,  at  the  instant  the  blast  ceases.  The  colour  returns  by 
a  slow  cooling. 

With  microcosmic  salt  it  fuses  readily,  forming  a  trans- 
parent glass,  which  is  colourless  in  the  reducing  flame,  and 
amethystine  in  the  oxidising  flame.  If  the  glass  produced 
by  the  union  of  oxide  of  manganese  with  phosphoric  acid 
contain  so  little  of  the  former  as  to  give  no  sensible  reaction, 
it  <»n  be  rendered  evident  by  plunging  into  the  bead  a 
crystal  of  nitre.  The  bead  swells  and  foams,  and  the  froth 
becomes  on  cooling  an  amethystine  or  pale  rose  tint,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  present. 

With  soda^  the  oxide  fuses  on  platinum  foil  or  wire,  form- 
ing a  transparent  green  glass,  which  becomes  on  cooling  a 
bluish-green.  This  assay  is  best  made  on  platinum  foil. 
One-thousandth  of  oxide  of  manganese  gives  a  very  per- 
ceptible colour  with  soda. 
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CHAPTEE  XXn. 

ASSAY  OF  COBALT  AND  NICKEL  OBES. 

Although  cobalt  and  nickel  usually  accompany  each  other, 
yet  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  give  the  ores  of  both  sepa- 
rately, commencing  with  those  of  cobalt. 

Ores  of  Cobalt, 

Oxide  of  cobalt,  (CoO). 

Sulphide  of  cobalt,  koboldine  (Ck>sS3). 

Sulphate  of  cobalt  (Ck)0,SOj). 

The  arsenides  of  cobalt. 

Araenio-sulphide,  or  grej  cobalt  (C0ASS+C0S2). 

Areenite  of  cobalt. 

Ores  of  NickeL 

Oxide  of  nickel. 

Sulphide  of  nickel. 

Arsenide  of  nickel ;  kupfemickel. 

Arsenio-sulphide  of  nickel ;  grej  nickel. 

Antimonio-sulphide  of  nickel. 

Arseniate  of  nickel. 

Araenite  of  nickel. 

Silicate  of  nickel. 

Assay  for  Cobalt. — The  analysis  of  cobalt  ores  is  the  most 
tedious,  Avith  the  exception  of  those  of  platinum,  of  any  that 
fall  under  the  assayer's  notice — ^the  greatest  difficulty  being 
in  the  separation  of  cobalt  and  nickel.  The  following  pro- 
cess, however,  is  the  most  ready  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
Very  carefully  roast,  in  a  porcelain  capsule  or  crucible,  1 00 
or  more  grains  of  the  sample  to  be  examined.  (In  case, 
however,  any  of  the  rich  ores  are  under  assay,  25  to  50 
grains  will  suffice.)  When  no  more  vapours  of  arsenious 
acid  are  evolved,  add  a  little  finely-powdered  charcoal,  and 
again  roast,  and  so  on  until  no  arsenical  smell  is  perceptible. 
Allow  the  roasted  mass  to  cool,  and  then  gently  heat  it  in  a 
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flask  with  hydrochloric  acid  until  all  but  silica  is  dissolved ; 
evaporate  to  dryness ;  allow  to  cool ;  moisten  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  let  stand  for  an  hour :  then  add  water,  boil, 
and  filter.  To  the  cold  filtered  solution  add  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  pass  into  this  acidulated  solution  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  until  in  great  excess ;  allow  the  solution 
so  saturated  with  gas  to  remain  at  rest  for  two  or  three 
hours,  then  filter  it,  add  a  little  nitric  acid  to  the  filtered  so- 
lution, and  boil  so  as  to  peroxidise  all  the  iron  present :  this 
point  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  may  be  recognised 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  hot  solu- 
tion giving  no  dark  tinge.  Allow  the  solution  to  cool,  and 
if  not  quite  bright,  filter  it.  To  the  filtered  solution  add 
excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  Iron  and  alumina  will  be 
removed  after  a  digestion  of  three  or  four  hours.  Again 
filter,  and  to  the  solution  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  in 
excess,  gently  warm  and  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  dissolve 
it  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  if  not  bright,  filter,  and  ta  the 
filtered  solution  add  cyanide  of  potassium  in  excess,  and 
boil.  To  the  boiling  solution  add  a  little  carbonate  of  soda 
— this  will  precipitate  manganese  if  present — and  filter. 
The  solution  now  contains  nothing  but  cobalt  and  nickel. 
These  may  be  separated  as  follows  : — Warm  the  solution 
and  add  to  it  excess  of  pulverised  peroxide  of  mercury  :  this 
decomposes  the  potassio-cyanide  of  nickel,  and  the  whole  of 
the  nickel  precipitates,  the  cobalt  alone  remaining  in  solu- 
tion. Eemove  the  nickel  by  filtration,  and  neutralise  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  filtered  solution  containing  the  cobalt 
by  the  aid  of  nitric  acid ;  then  add  neutral  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury solution  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  forms  :  this  pre- 
cipitate is  cyanide  of  mercury  and  cobalt.  It  is  collected  on 
a  filter,  well  washed,  dried,  and  then  ignited,  with  free 
access  of  atmospheric  air,  to  convert  it  into  black  per- 
oxide of  cobalt,  which  is  weighed.  The  nickel  precipitate 
collected  on  the  filter  is  treated  in  the  same  manner :  every 
100  parts  of  oxide  of  nickel  correspond  to  78*7  parts 
of  metallic  nickel.  It  may  be  here  mentioued,  that  cobalt 
is  always  estimated  commercially  as  oxide,  and  nickel  as 
metal. 
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A  method  of  separating  these  metals,  given  some  years 
since  by  Liebig,  consists  in  boiling  the  mixed  double  cya- 
nides of  nickel  and  potassium  and  cobalt  and  potassium 
with  oxide  of  mercury.  Oxide  of  nickel  is  precipitated, 
while  an  equivalent  quantity  of  mercuiy  is  dissolved  as 
cyanide.  The  method  certainly  gives  good  results,  but  is 
not  free  from  objection.  Long  boiling  is  necessary  before 
the  precipitation  is  complete,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
bumping  during  ebullition.  The  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury 
must  be  separated  from  the  oxide  of  nickel  by  a  special 
operation,  and  the  nickel  afterwards  again  precipitated  by 
caustic  alkah. 

According  to  Wolcott  Gibbs,* 'these  inconveniences  may 
be  completely  avoided  by  employing,  instead  of  the  oxide 
alone,  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in  the  cyanide  of  mercury. 
When  this  solution  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  double 
cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  the  whole  of  the  nickel  is 
immediately  thrown  down  as  a  pale  green  hydrate  of  the 
protoxide.  Under  the  same  circumstances  cobalt  is  not 
precipitated  from  the  double  cyanide  of  cobalt  and  potas- 
sium. Mr.  W.  N.  Hill,  who  has  repeatedly  employed  this 
method  and  carefully  tested  it,  has  found  that  the  separation 
effected  is  complete.  No  cobalt  can  be  detected  in  the  pre- 
cipitated oxide  of  nickel  by  the  blowpipe,  nor  can  the  nickel 
be  detected  in  the  cobalt  (finally  separated  as  oxide)  by 
Plattiier's  process  with  the  gold  bead.  The  solution  of 
oxide  of  mercury  is  easily  obtained  by  boiling  the  oxide 
with  a  strong  solution  of  the  cyanide,  and  filtering.  Accord- 
ing to  Kuhn,  the  cyanide  formed  in  this  manner  has  the 
formula  HgCy-hSHgO.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  nickel 
precipitated  may  be  filtered  off,  washed,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  The  cobalt  is  more  readily  and  conveniently 
detennined  by  difference,  when,  as  it  is  always  possible,  the 
two  metals  have  been  weighed  together  as  sulphates.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  this  modification  of  liebig's  method 
of  separating  nickel  and  cobalt  gives  better  results  than  Stro- 
meyer's  process  by  means  of  nitrite  of  potassium,  but  it  is  at 
least  very  much  more  convenient,  and  requires  much  less 

•  C7iemicalN^os,UaTchl7,18Q&. 
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time.  The  complete  precipitation  of  cobalt  in  the  form  of 
Co208,2N08 + SKO^Og  usually  requires  at  least  forty-eight 
hours,  and  rarely  succeeds  perfectly  except  in  experienced 
hands. 

M.  Terreil  has  proposed  a  very  excellent  method  for  sepa- 
rating these  two  metals.    The  author's  method  is  founded— 

1,  on  the  insolubility  of  roseocobaltic  hydrochlorate  in  acid 
liquids  and  ammoniacal  salts,  discovered  by  M.  Fremy; 

2,  on  the  rapid  transformation  of  ordinary  salts  of  cobalt 
into  roseocobaltic  salts,  under  the  double  influence  of  am- 
monia and  oxidising  bodies — such  as  permanganate  of 
potash  and  alkaline  hypochlorites ;  3,  on  the  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  manganese  in  ammoniacal  liquids  by  alkaline 
hypochlorites,  and  permanganate  of  potash. 

To  separate  cobalt  from  nickel,  operate  in  the  foUowing 
manner : — 

To  the  solution  of  the  two  metals  add  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  which  re -dissolves  the  two  oxides;  add  to  the 
hot  ammoniacal  liquid  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
suflBicient  to  cause  the  liquid  to  remain  coloured  violet  for  a 
few  instants  by  the  excess  of  permanganate.  Boil  the  liquid 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  re-dissolve  the  oxide  of  manganese  which  will  have 
formed.  Heat  the  liquid  gently  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes,  then  let  it  stand  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  AU 
the  cobalt  will  then  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
red-violet  crystalline  powder ;  the  precipitate  is  roseocobaltic 
hydrochlorate,  which  collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  it  on 
the  filter  with  cold  water,  then  with  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  salt,  and  then  with 
ordinary  alcohol,  which  frees  it  from  ammoniacal  salt.  Dry 
it  at  110°,  and  weigh.  100  parts  of  roseocobaltic  hydro- 
chlorate correspond  to  22*761  of  metallic  cobalt,  or  to 
28*959  of  protoxide  of  cobalt. 

It  is,  however,  better  to  take  a  given  quantity  of  the 
roseocobaltic  salt,  and  reduce  it  by  dry  hydrogen;  this 
leaves  perfectly  pure  cobalt  to  be  weighed. 

Next  boil  the  solution  containing  nickel  to  expel  the 
alcohol  which  has  been  introduced  in  washing  the  cobaltic 


I 
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salt;  saturate  it  with  ammonia,  add  another  small  excess 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  boil.  All  the  manganese 
will  be  precipitated ;  filter  the  liquid,  and  all  the  nickel 
will  be  found  in  the  filtrate,  from  which  it  may  easily  be 
separated  in  the  state  of  sulphide,  and  then  transformed  into 
oxide. 

By  this  process  the  presence  of  a  ten-thousandth  part  of 
cobalt  in  a  salt  of  nickel  may  be  ascertained. 

In  this  operation  an  alkaline  hypochlorite  may  take  the 
place  of  the  permanganate  of  potash,  but  then  the  deposit  of 
roseocobaltic  salt  takes  place  with-  extreme  slowness,  and 
several  days  are  required  to  complete  it  This  reagent  is 
preferable  to  permanganate  when  manganese  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  nickel  and  cobalt. 

Should  the  substance  to  be  analysed  contain  at  the  same 
time  cobalt,  nickel,  and  manganese,  the  latter  may  be  esti- 
mated by  operating  as  above,  "but  using  given  quantities  of 
permanganate  and  potash  estimated  beforehand.  Lastly, 
the  precipitate  of  oxide  of  manganese  should  be  collected, 
washed,  dried,  and  calcined  ;  from  the  weight  of  red  oxide 
obtained,  subtract  the  amoimt  of  manganese  added  in  the 
state  of  permanganate. 

The  separation  of  manganese  from  cobalt  or  nickel  is 
extremely  easy ;  it  may  be  efiected  equally  well  by  means 
of  alkaline  hypochlorites  or  permanganate  of  potash,  which 
completely  precipitate  manganese  from  ammoniacal  solutions, 
and  which,  under  the  same  conditions,  precipitate  neither 
cobalt  nor  nickel,  which  remain  in  the  filtered  liquids.  The 
method  of  operating  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  above 
described. 

BLOWPIPE  REACTIONS  OP  COBALT. 

BuLFEiBE  OF  GoBALT.^ — In  the  matrass,  gives  no  volatile 
substance,  and  does  not  decrepitate.  In  the  open  tube 
gives  sulphurous  acid,  and  a  white  sublimate,  which  consists 
of  drops  perceptible  by  the  microscope ;  they  are  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.     There  are  no  traces  of  arsenic. 

With  the  fluxes,  the  reactions  of  cobalt  so  predominate 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  those  of  iron  and  copper ; 
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but  if  it  be  fiised  many  times  with  borax,  in  the  exterior 
flame  (that  is,  the  grey  bead  produced  by  fusion  on  char- 
coal of  the  mineral  itself),  the  borax  removes  the  cobalt,  and 
the  copper  concentrates ;  so  that  when  the  mass  is  fused 
with  microcosmic  salt,  and  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame, 
the  red  colour  .of  the  oxide  of  copper  is  produced,  tinged, 
however,  by  the  cobalt  blue. 

AssEHiCAL  Cobalt. — Alone,  in  the  open  tube,  gives  an 
abundance  of  arsenious  acid  with  great  facility.  In  the 
matrass,  some  species  give  a  little  metallic  arsenic ;  others 
give  none. 

On  charcoal  all  disengage  an  arsenical  smoke  and  odour, 
and  give  by  fusion  a  white  metaUic  bead. 

Cobalt  Olahcx  (Tuvabbbg). — Alone,  in  the  matrass  suffers 
no  change. 

In  the  open  tube,  roasts  with  diflSculty,  giving  no  arsenious 
acid  but  by  a  very  strong  fire,  but  disengaging  sulphurous 
acid. 

On  charcoal,  gives  an  abundance  of  fumes,  and  enters  into 
fusion  after  some  cx)nsiderable  roasting ;  it  then  behaves  as 
arsenical  cobalt. 

Black  Oxibe  of  Cobalt. — Alone,  gives  a  little  empyreu- 
matic  water. 

On  charcoal,  gives  traces  of  arsenic  but  does  not  fuse. 

Dissolves  in  borax  and  microcosmic  salt,  giving  so  deep  a 
blue  as  to  disguise  aU  other  action. 

It  is  infusible  with  soda,  and  generally  gives  on  the  pla- 
tinum wire  a  mass  strongly  tinted  green  by  manganese. 

Absehiate  of  Cobalt. — Alone,  in  the  matrass,  gives  off 
water  and  becomes  brown,  but  furnishes  no  sublimate. 

On  charcoal,  gives  off  much  vapour,  and  a  smell  of  arsenic 
Fuses  in  a  good  reducing  flame,  and  is  converted  into 
arsenical  cobalt. 

Oxibb  of  Cobalt. — Alone,  suffers  no  change. 

With  borcue  it  readily  fuses,  forming  a  fine  transparent 
blue  glass,  which  does  not  become  opaque  by  flaming.  A 
very  small  quantity  colours  the  glass  completely  blue,  and  a 
large  quantity  imparts  so  deep  a  colour  as  to  make  it  appeal* 
black. 
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With  microcosm  ic  salt  the  appearances  are  the  same  as 
with  borax. 

Soda  dissolves  but  a  very  small  quantity  on  the  platinum 
wire :  the  fused  mass  is  pale  red  by  transmitted  hght,  and 
becomes  grey  on  cooling. 

Carbonate  of  potash  dissolves  a  larger  quantity  of  this 
oxide,  forming  a  black  mass,  without  the  sUghtest  mixture 
of  red.  This  reaction  presents  a  method  of  distinguishing 
potash  from  soda. 

The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  very  readily  reduced  on  charcoal 
in  the  interior  flame,  either  by  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  salt 
After  the  soda  and  charcoal  are  washed  away,  a  grey  metallic 
powder  is  obtained,  which  takes  the  metaUic  lustre  imder 
the  burnisher. 

BLOWPIPE  BEAOTIONB  OF  NICKEL. 

SuLFHiDB  Of  KicxBL. — ^lu  the  opcu  tube  gives  sulphurous 
acid,  becomes  black,  but  does  not  change  form.  On  char- 
coal, gives,  by  aid  of  a  good  flame,  a  mass  conglomerated  by 
semi-fusion.    It  is  metallic,  malleable,  and  is  pure  nickel. 

After  roasting  in  the  open  air,  it  behaves  with  fluxes  like 
oxide  of  nickel. 

Absehical  Nickbl,  in  the  matrass,  gives  nothing  volatile ; 
semifiises  at  the  temperature  which  softens  glass,  and  a 
deposit  of  arsenious  add  is  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
matrass :  this  is  owing  to  the  included  air. 

It  fuses  on  charcoal,  with  a  vapour  and  arsenical  odour, 
and  a  white  metallic  globule. 

In  the  open  tube  it  roasts  easily,  with  the  formation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  arsenious  acid ;  the  residue  is  a  yellowish- 
green  substance,  which,  on  roasting  afresh  on  charcoal,  and 
fusion  with  soda  and  borax,  gives  a  tolerably  malleable 
metallic  grain,  and  is  very  magnetic. 

After  roasting,  it  behaves  with  the  fluxes  like  oxide  of 
nickel,  and  generally  gives  a  glass,  which  is  slightly  blue, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  cobalt. 

Oxide  of  Kickel. — Alone,  is  not  acted  upon. 

With  borax  it  fuses  veiy  readily,  producing  an  orange- 
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yellow  or  red  glass,  which,  by  coohng,  becomes  yellowish 
or  nearly  colourless.  A  larger  quantity  of  the  oxide  gives 
a  glass  which,  when  Uquid,  is  deep  brown,  but  which,  on 
cooling,  becomes  dull  red  and  transparent.  This  colour  is 
destroyed  in  the  reducing  flame,  and  the  glass  becomes  grey, 
on  account  of  particles  of  metallic  nickel  being  disseminated 
through  it. 

With  microcosmic  salt  it  fuses,  giving  rise  to  the  same 
phenomena  as  with  borax ;  but  the  colour  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  disappears  on  cooling.  It  behaves  alike  in  the  oxi- 
dising and  reducing  flames,  by  which  reaction  it  is  distin- 
guished from  iron.  Tin  produces,  at  first,  no  change ;  but 
after  a  short  time  the  nickel  precipitates,  and  the  colour  dis- 
appears. If  cobalt  be  present,  it  can  then  be  perceived ; 
but  the  blue  glass  is  opaque,  and  cannot  be  so  weU  distin- 
guished with  this  flux  as  when  treated  in  the  same  manner 
with  borax. 

Soda  does  not  dissolve  oxide  of  nickel.  A  large  quantity 
of  this  flux,  however,  causes  the  charcoal  to*  absorb  it ;  it 
is  then  reduced,  and  fiimishes,  by  washing,  small,  white, 
brilliant,  metalUc  particles,  which  are  as  strongly  attracted 
by  the  magnet  as  wrought  iroa. 

The  following  is  Plattner's  method  for  detecting  nickel, 
when  contained  in  large  quantities  of  cobalt : — 

Fuse  in  the  oxidising  flame  a  moderate  quantity  of  borax 
to  a  bead  in  the  loop  of  platinum  wire,  with  sufficient  oxide 
of  cobalt  to  give  an  opaque  glass ;  remove  the  assay,  and 
prepare  one  or  two  similar  beads,  and  place  the  whole  in  a 
charcoal  cavity,  with  a  button  of  pure  gold  weighing  from 
fifty  to  eighty  milligrammes.  The  operator  must  now  heat 
in  the  reducing  flame,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  whole  of 
the  nickel  is  in  a  metallic  state ;  the  charcoal  during  the 
action  must  be  inclined  alternately  backwards  and  forwards, 
so  that  the  gold  button  may  flow  through  the  matter  glass, 
and  form  an  alloy  with  the  reduced  particles  of  nickel. 
When  the  golden  globule  sohdifies,  it  must  be  extracted 
with  a  forceps,  placed  between  paper,  and  struck  with  a 
hammer,  so  as  to  detach  all  the  adhering  vitreous  parts. 
The  auriferous  button,  which  has  become  more  or  less  grey. 
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from  the  presence  of  nickel,  and  also  more  brittle  than  pure 
gold,  is  now  to  be  mixed  with  microcosmic  salt,  and  heated 
for  some  time  in  the  oxidating  flame.  If  the  borax-glass 
has  not  been  in  the  first  instance  oversaturated  with  oxide 
of  cobalt,  a  bead  will  be  now  obtained  which  is  coloured 
only  by  oxide  of  nickel,  and  will  therefore  appear  brownish- 
red  while  hot,  and  when  cold  reddish-yellow.  Should  por- 
tions of  oxide  of  cobalt  be  also  reduced,  as  the  cobait  is 
oxidised  before  the  nickel,  either  a  blue  glass,  coloured  by 
oxide  of  cobalt,  or  a  green  one — ^if  some  nickel  was  also 
oxidised — ^will  be  obtained.  In  either  case  the  glass  must 
be  separated  from  the  button,  mixed  with  more  microcosmic 
salt,  and  heated  in  the  oxidising  flame  until  it  acquires  a 
tinge.  If  the  borax  glass  had  not  been  oversaturated  at  the 
commencement,  the  colour  now  obtained  will  proceed  from 
nickel,  although  the  oxide  of  cobalt  contains  a  trace  only ; 
but  if  oxide  of  nickel  be  not  present,  the  microcosmic  bead 
remains  perfectly  colourless. 
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THE  ASSAY  OF  SULPHUR, 


The  only  commercially  valuable  Sulphur-minerals  are : — 
I.  Sulphurous  Earth  (native  sulphur). 
In  Sicily  these  minerals  are  divided  into  five  classes  : — 

1.  Very  ricli  ores,  containing  32 — 34  p.c  sulphur 

2.  Rich  „  „        24—26  „ 

3.  Good  yy  II         16 — 18  II 

4.  Middling     „  „  8 —  9  „ 

5.  Poor  I,  „  8 —  5  I, 

n.  Iron  and  Copper  Pyrites  (Fe  S,,),  (Cu^  S,  Fe,  S3). 

These  ores  are  used  to  a  great  extent  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

In  order  to  approximatively  estimate  the  value  of  these 
ores  for  such  manufacture,  the  following 

DISTILLING  ASSAY 

may  be  used. 

A  certain  quantity  of  the  pulverised  ore  is  heated  in  a 
retort,  which  is  furnished  with  a  receiver.  The  retort  may 
be  of  glass  if  the  ore  is  sulphurous  earth,  but  earthen  re- 
torts must  be  employed  if  pyrites  are  to  be  assayed,  as 
the  temperature  required  is  much  higher  (full  red  heat) 
than  is  used  for  distilling  sulphurous  earth.  If  assaying  rich 
pyrites,  they  must  be  mixed  with  quartz  sand,  as  without 
such  mixture  a  cementation  of  the  ore  will  take  place,  which 
would  hinder  the  sublimation  of  the  sulphur. 

The  retort  is  then  heated,  gradually  raising  the  tempera- 
ture, tiU  no  more  sulphur  is  evolved.  The  latter  will 
collect  in  the  receiver,  which  may  be,  in  all  cases,  of  glass, 
and  must  be  kept  cool. 
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The  sulphur  derived  from  sulphurous  earth  is  generally 
pure,  but  that  from  pyrites  frequently  contains  arsenic  and 
selenium,  and  sometimes  traces  of  thallium. 

The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  is  effected  by  roasting 
the  sulphur-minerals  in  the  presence  of  air,  in  some  sort  of 
muffle,  or  in  other  furnaces.  The  resulting  sulphurous  acid 
is  conducted  into  closed  chambers,  where  it  is  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  yield  of  sulphur  by  this  process  is  always  larger  than 
that  obtained  by  the  above  distilling  process,  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  extract  by  it  the  whole  of  the  sulphur,  or 
nearly  so,  if  economical  considerations  did  not  prevent  this, 
as  the  separation  of  the  last  remaining  sulphur  requires  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  fuel. 

In  order  to  fiilly  ascertain  the  value  of  a  sulphur  ore  for 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  four  assays  are  required. 

1.  A  determination  of  the  whole  amount  of  sulphur  con- 
tained in  the  ore.     This  must  be  done  by  an  analysis. 

2.  A  determination  of  that  amount  of  sulphur  which  may 
be  obtained  by  roasting  the  ore.  For  this  purpose  the  ore 
is  to  be  roasted  on  a  small  scale,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
it  is  done  by  the  manufacturer. 

3.  A  detemiination  of  that  portion  of  sulphur  which 
remains  in  the  roasted  ore.  This  must  be  also  done  by  an 
analysis. 

4.  An  analysis  of  the  sulphur  obtained,  as  foreign  sub- 
stances contained  in  it,  for  instance  arsenic,  modify  its  value. 

THE  ASSAY  OP  SULPHUR   IN  THB  WET  WAY. 

Act  upon  50  grains  by  repeated  doses  of  aqua  regia^  or, 
better  still,  strong  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  until 
the  ore  is  entirely  decomposed,  and  if  any  sulphur  remains 
unacted  on,  it  is  quite  bright  and  of  a  fine  amber  colour,  as 
described  in  the  Humid  Assay  of  Copper  Ores  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Classes.  When  all  action  has  ceased,  carefully 
filter,  wash,  dry,  and  weigh  the  residue ;  ignite  it  in  a  small 
porcelain  dish,  weigh  again,  and  the  loss  of  weight  will  be 
sidphur.     Add  to  the  filtered  solution  chloride  of  barium. 
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until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place ;  let  the  whole  stand 
in  a  warm  situation  for  an  hour  or  so ;  collect  the  precipitate 
on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  and  ignite  it.  Every  116  parts  of  this 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  correspond  to  16  parts  of 
sulphur.  The  qitantity  obtained  in  this  manner,  added  to 
that  obtained  in  the  first  part  of  the  operation  by  the 
ignition  of  the  insoluble  residue,  will  give  the  amount  of 
sulphur  in  the  portion  of  ore  operated  on. 


XX 
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CHAPTER  XXrV^ 

DISCRIMINATION  OF  OBMS   AND   PRECIOUS  STONES. 

In  order  to  explain  the  introduction  of  the  present  chap- 
ter into  this  work,  it  may  be  stated,  that  as  many  of  the 
precious  stones  are  found  in  connection  with  gold,  and  as 
the  alluvial  and  other  soiu*ces  of  that  metal  have  of  late 
been  so  wonderfully  multiplied,  and  as  diamonds,  rubies, 
ememlcb,  &c.,  have  by  careful  examination  and  research 
been  discovered  in  Austraha  and  elsewhere,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  important  subject ;  in  the  hope  that,  with  the  instruc- 
tion here  given,  those  who  may  cast  their  lots,  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  in  positions  geologically  likely  to 
furnish  the  subjects  treated  under  the  present  heading,  may 
find  themselves  materially  assisted  in  the  discovery  of 
minerals,  on  the  discrimination  of  which  but  little  has  been 
popularly  written. 

The  principal  sources  of  recognition  are  colour,  crystalline 
form,  specific  gravity,  and  hardness.  In  the  present  chapter 
will  be  introduced  all  the  most  constantly  occurring  natural 
forms  of  the  gems  and  precious  stones  mentioned. 

The  specific  gravity  or  density  of  a  substance  is  the  pro- 
portion of  its  weight  to  its  volume,  and  it  forms  a  charac- 
teristic property  of  substances.  To  express  the  specific 
gravity  in  figures  it  is  requisite  to  compare  the  density  of 
one  substance  with  that  of  another,  and  water  at  4"*  C.  is 
generally  adopted  as  a  standard.  The  specific  gravity  or 
density  of  a  substance,  therefore,  indicates  how  much  a  sub- 
stance is  heavier  than  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

One  cubic  centimetre  of  iron  weighs  7*8  grammes,  and 
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an  equal  volume  of  water  =  1  gr. ;  the  specific  gravity  of 
iron  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  7*8. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  may  be  calculated  by 
dividing  its  absolute  weight  by  the  weight  of  a  corresponding 
volume  of  water. 

It  may  be  determined  at  follows,  if  the  sample  be  of  suffi  - 
cient  size  to  suspend  firom  the  pan  of  a  balance  by  means  of 
a  fibre  of  silk  ;  if  not,,  another  mode  must  be  adopted,  which 
will  be  pointed  out  as  we  proceed. 

If  the  mineral  can  be  suspended,  attach  it  by  a  short 
fibre  of  silk  to  one  of  the  pans  of  a  delicate  balance,  and 
ascertain  its  weight ;  then  immerse  it  (still  suspended  to  the 
pan)  in  distilled  water  of  the  temperature  60**  Fahr.,  and 
then  note  its  weight ;  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  a  certain 
amount,  which  will  correspond  to  the  weight  of  the  bulk  of 
water  it  has  displaced.  Divide  its  weight  in  air  by  the  loss 
of  weight  in  water,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  required 
specific  gravity.  This  will  be  more  readily  understood  by 
an  example.  Suppose  we  find  the  mineral  to  weigh  80  grs. 
in  the  air,  and  only  66  in  water ;  the  loss  s=  80  —  66  =  14. 
We  must  now  divide  80  by  14,  thus  fj  =  5-7,  which  is 
about  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  bournonite. 

We  have  now  the  second  case  to  consider ;  the  mineral 
may  be  in  very  small  firagments,  or  it  may  even  be  in 
powder,  in  which  case  its  specific  gravity  must  be  determined 
thus : — 

A  small  bottle  (the  ordinary  specific  gravity  bottle  is  well 
suited  for  the  purpose),  filled  wiih  water,  is  placed  on  one  of 
the  pans  of  a  delicate  balance,  and  its  weight  ascertained. 
The  mineral  in  fragments,  or  even  in  powder,  whose  specific 
gravity  is  to  be  determined,  is  put  on  the  same  pan,  and 
the  weight  of  both  the  filled  bottle  and  the  mineral  is 
ascertained. 

The  mineral  is  then  introduced  into  the  bottle,  when 
part  of  the  water  will  flow  out  corresponding  to  the  volume 
of  the  mineral,  the  weight  of  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
again  weighing  the  bottle,  filled  partly  with  wafter,  and 
partly  with  mineral. 
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add,  which,  if  dropped  on  the  diamond  or  quartz,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  httle  time,  produces  no  change,  but 
if  a  zircon  be  so  treated,  the  spot  on  which  the  acid  was 
placed  remains  dull. 


Composition  (Zr,0„SiO,)  :— 

ZtTconia 67-3 

Silicic  acid 33-5 

1007 

Whiie  Sapphire. — Specific  gravity,  3-97  to  4-27  ;  hard- 
ness, 9.  This  stone,  in  hardness,  is  ne:st  to  the  diamond. 
It  occurs  variously  coloured ;  other  colours  will  be  discussed 
under  their  appropriate  heads.  It  crystallises  in  the  rhom- 
bohedric  system,  usually  in  six-sided  prisms,  but  often  so 
very  rough  as  not  to  be -readily  distinguishable.  Maybe 
distinguished  by  gravity  and  hardness  from  all  the  preceding. 

Composition  (A1,0,}  : — Pure  alumina. 

White  Topaz. — Specific  gravity,  3-54  ;  hardness,  9.  This 
variety  of  topaz,  known  for  its  limpidity  by  the  term  '  gouttes 
d'eau,'  when  polished,  has  nearly  the  same  lustre  as  the 
diamond :  the  topaz,  however,  occurs  of  many  colours — see 
hereafter.  It  crystallises  in  the  right  rectangular  prismatic 
system.  The  following  are  some  of  its  natural  forma : — figs. 
148, 149,  150,  151, 152,  153. 

It  is  readily  rendered  electric,  and  retains  its  electricity 
for  a  very  considerable  time :  it  is  also  pyro-electric,  or 
becomes  electric  when  heated, — a  property  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  diamond,  .its  specific  gravity  being 
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tto  nmilar  that  it  cannot  be  made  available  as  a  means  of 
discriminating  between  the  two  atones.  From  the  other 
stones  in  this  group,  with  the  exception  of  the  sapphire,  it 


ia  readily  distinguished  by  its  hardness  and  gravity,  and  from 
the  latter  by  its  gravity  and  pyro-electricity. 
Composition  : — 

Silica 34-2 

Alumina 57*6 

fluorine 7-8 

99-fi 

Example  of  the  use  of  Table  I.* — -A  colourless  stone, 
weighing  40  grains  in  air,  is  reduced  to  24-43  in  water. 
Look  in  the  first  column  to  40,  and  then  trace  along  its 
horizontal  line  until  a  number  very  nearly  approaching 
2443  is  found  ;  refer  then  to  the  heading  of  the  table,  above 
the  number  found,  and  the  name  there  expressed  will  be 
that  of  the  stone  examined.      Supposing,  however,  the 

*  The  Table*  of  Comparative  Weights  were  calculated  by  Brard. 
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weight  of  the  stone  be  41  grains,  still  the  number  24*43  will 
be  the  nearest  in  the  table,  and  *611  must  be  added  to  it,  as 
that  sum  would  be  the  weight  of  41  grains  of  quartz  or 
water.  From  the  numbers  obtained  by  calculation,  also  can 
the  specific  gravity  be  determined  If  this  course  be  pur- 
sued, refer  to  the  bottom  line  of  the  table  for  corresponding 
number,  and  to  the  heading  of  the  table  for  name  of  stone. 
When  the  weight  is  any  even  number  of  grains  (that  is, 
without  fractions),  the  readiest  way  is  to  refer  to  the  table 
(first  column),  for  the  number  of  grains,  and  then  to  the  hori- 
zontal Une  to  corresponding  number  obtained,  which  is  the 
weight  in  water. 


Table  I. 

COMPABATITS  TaBLB  OF  THE  WsiOHTS  OF  OOLOURLBSS  StOKES 

WEIGHED  19  Air  and  Wateb. 


Wdght 
in  Air 

Qnlns 

Weight  in  Water 

White 
2Uroon 

White 
Sapphire 

White 
Topes 

White 
Diamond 

White 
Quarts 

1 

0-776 

0-766 

0-716 

0-715 

0-611 

4 

810 

3-06 

*  2-86 

2-86 

2-42 

8 

6-20 

612 

6-72 

5-72 

4-86 

12 

9*80 

9-18 

8-58 

8-58 

7-31 

16 

12-40 

12-26 

11-66 

11-46 

9-75 

20 

16-60 

16-81 

14-42 

14-31 

1219 

24 

18-60 

18-37 

17-28 

17-17 

14-64 

28 

21-70 

21-44 

2015 

20-13 

17-08 

82 

24-80 

24-61 

23-01 

22-90 

19-63 

36 

27-90 

27-67 

26-88 

2676 

11-98 

40 

31-00 

30-64 

28-76 

28-68 

24-43 

44 

3410 

83-71 

81-61 

31-49 

26-88 

48 

87-20 

36-76 

34-47 

34-36 

29-32 

62 

40-80 

89-82 

37-84 

37-21 

31-77 

66 

43-40 

42-89 

40-20 

40-17 

34-21 

60 

46-60 

46-95 

4306 

4294 

86-66 

64 

49-60 

4901 

46-93 

46-80 

89-11 

68 

62-70 

62-07 

48-eo 

48-66 

41-66 

72 

65-80 

6614 

51-77  - 

61-62 

4400 

76 

68-90 

58-21 

64^ 

64-88 

46-44 

80 

62-00 

61-28 

57-49 

67-24 

48-88 

84 

66-10 

64*34 

60-36 

60-12 

61-32 

88 

68-20 

67-41 

63-22 

62-97 

63-76 

92 

71-30 

70-47 

66-08 

66-83 

56-21 

96 

74-40 

78-64 

68-94 

68-69 

68-66 

100 

77-60 

76-60 

71-80 

71-66 

61-09 

Bpedflc 

1    444 

4-27 

8-54 

362 

2-66 

YELLOW  8T0XES.  603 

tint,  which  is  very  agreeable  in  itself,  is  often  relieved  by  a 
small  spot  of  light  of  a  bluish-white  tinge,  which  moves 
from  point  to  point  of  Uie  stone  as  the  position  of  the  latter 
is  varied.  It  is  rarely  found  in  regular  crystals,  but  more 
geaerally  occurs  in  rolled  and  rounded  masses.  For  some 
of  its  forms,  however,  see  figs.  154, 155, 156,  and  157. 

Composition  : — No.  1  is  a  sample  fiom  the  Brazils ;  No. 
2,  from  Siberia. 


Alumink  .... 

.    78-10 

76-92 

Glndiu    .... 

.    17-94 

18-02 

Oxide  of  boD    . 

.      4-46 

3-12 

Oxide  of  chtominm . 

0-88 

Oxidea  of  copper  and  lead 

— 

0-20 

100-50 

100-71 

Yellow  Topaz. — The  general  characteristics  of  this  stone 
are  described  under  '  White  Topaz.' 

Yellow  Tourmaline. — Specific  gravity,  3'00 — 3*22;  hard- 
ness, 7 — 7-5.  The  tounnaline  becomes  electrical  by  heat; 
one  portion  of  a  crystal  attracts  light  bodies,  the  other 
repels  them.  Its  colour  is  very  varied.  The  tourmaline 
has  a  vitreous  fracture.  It  occurs  in  semicrystalline  prisms 
of  irr^uhir  form,  generally  deeply  striated,  and  in  prisms 
of  six  or  more  sides,  variously  terminated,  one  end  usually 
differing  from  the  other. 

Figs.  158,  159,  160,  161, 162,  and  163,  represent  some 
of  the  forms  of  this  mineral. 
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CoMPARATmt  Tabls  ot  ths  Wai«HTB  OF  TSU.OW  Stokbb 
WEieHBi)  HI  AiB  AVB  Watxb. 


1 

Weight 

WeigbU  in  WaAv 

in  «r 

Gn4m. 

1 

1 

TeUow 
Ztroon 

Sapphire 

TeUow 
Cynopfaane 

TeQow 
Topei 

Yellow 

Yellow 
Bmenld 

Ydlow 
Qnmrte 

i        1 

0-776 

0-766 

9-738 

0-716 

0-690 

0*633 

OOll 

4 

810 

3-06 

2-96 

2-86 

276 

2-63 

2-42 

8 

6-20 

612 

6-90 

6-72 

662 

.  6*06 

.  4*86 

12 

9-80 

9-18 

8-86 

8-68 

8-28 

7*59 

7*81 

16 

12-40 

12-26 

1180 

11*66 

11*04 

10-12 

9*75 

20 

1660 

16-31 

14-75 

14*42 

13-60 

12-66 

1219 

24 

18-60 

18-07 

17-70 

17*28 

16-66 

16*19 

14*04 

28 

21-70 

21-44 

20-66 

20-16 

19*32 

17*72 

17-08 

82 

24-80 

24*61 

23*60 

23*01 

20*08 

20-26 

19-68 

86 

27-90 

27-67 

26*66 

26*88 

24-84 

22-77 

21*98 

40 

81-00 

30-64 

29-60 

29*76 

27-60 

25-30 

24*43 

44 

84-10 

83-71 

82-46 

81*61 

30*36 

27-83 

26-88 

48 

37-20 

36-76 

36-40 

34*47 

83-12 

80*36 

29-32 

62 

40-80 

39*82 

38-86 

87*84 

36*88 

32  89 

31*77 

66 

43-40 

42-89 

41*30 

40*20 

38-64 

86-43 

34*21 

60 

46-60 

46-96 

4426 

4306 

41-40 

37-94 

3606 

64 

49-60 

49-01 

47-20 

46*98 

4416 

40-47 

39*11 

68 

62-70 

62-08 

60*16 

48*90 

46-92 

43-00 

41-56 

72 

66-80 

66*14 

6310 

61*77 

49-68 

46*53 

44-00 

76 

68-90 

68-21 

66-06 

64*63 

62*44 

4807 

46*44 

80 

62-00 

61-28 

69-00 

67*49 

56*20 

50*60 

48*88 

84 

66-10 

64-34 

61-96 

60*36 

67-96 

53*13 

61*32 

88 

68-20 

67-41 

64-90 

63*22 

60*72 

55*66 

63*76 

92 

7130 

70-47 

67-86 

6606 

63*48 

58*19 

66*21 

96 

74-40 

73-64 

70*80 

68-94 

66*24 

60-72 

68-65 

100 

77-60 

76-60 

73-76 

71-80 

69-00 

63*95 

61*00 

Specific 
Onrltj 

J  4-44 

4-27 

3-89 

363 

3*22 

2-72 

2*55 

BROWN   AND   FLAME-COLOUBSD  STONES. 

Zircon  (Hyacinth). — ^For  characteristics,  &c.  see  '  White 
Zircon.' 

Vermeil  Garnet^  Noble  Garnet,  Almandine. — Specific 
gravity,  4 — 4*2  ;  hardness,  6"5 — 7'b.  There  are  very  many 
varieties  of  garnet,  variously  coloured ;  but  their  crystalline 
form — ^a  rhombic  dodecahedron,  more  or  less  modified — ^is 
a  distinguishing  charactenstiot  The  colouring  matter  of 
the  garnet  is  iron.  The  following  are  sonfe  of  its  crystal- 
line forms  :  figs.  171^172,  173,  174,  and  175  :— 


BEOWN   ASD   FLAMK-COLOUEED  STONES. 
Fra.  172. 


Silic 33-76 

Almnion 27-86 

Oxide  of  iron 36  W 

Oxide  of  mRogAneM '26 
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COMPABATTW  TaBLB  OP  THX  WsiGHlS  OF  BBOWKISH  AND  FLAMB- 
COLOUBXD  StONBS  WBIOHSD  Of  AlB  AKD   WaTXB. 


Weight  in  Wafttr. 

Weight  in  Air 
Oimins 

Hyffinthiiie 
ZIrooB 

TenneQ 
Chmel 

SMonite 

Tomnaliiie 

1 

0-776 

0-760 

0-710 

0690 

4 

810 

S<X> 

2-87 

2-76 

8 

6*20 

600 

6-74 

6*62 

12 

9*80 

9-00 

801 

8-28 

16 

12-40 

12-00 

n-48 

11-04 

20 

15*60 

1600 

14-36 

13-80 

24 

18-60 

18-00 

17-22 

16-56 

28 

21-70 

21-00 

20-09 

19-32 

82 

24-80 

24-00 

22-96 

22-08 

1          88 

27-90 

27-00 

26-83 

24-84 

40 

8130 

3000 

28-70 

27O0        1 

44 

34-10 

33O0 

31-67 

30-36        ' 

1          48 

37-20 

3600 

34-44 

3312 

62 

40-80 

3900 

37-31 

85-88        ; 

56 

43-40 

42O0 

4018 

3804        1 

60 

46-60 

46-00 

43-06 

41-40 

64 

49-00 

4800 

46-92 

4416 

68 

62-70 

61O0 

48-79 

46-92 

72 

66-80 

54-00 

61-66 

4908 

76 

68-90 

67-00 

64-63 

62-44 

80 

61O0 

60-00 

67-40 

56-20 

84 

6610 

63O0 

60-27 

67-96 

88 

68-20 

66-00 

63-14 

6072 

02 

71-80 

09-00 

6801 

63-48 

06 

74-40 

72-00 

68-88 

66-24 

100 

77-60 

76O0 

71-76 

69-00 

Siieelflo 
Qtvrltf 

1      4-44 

4-00 

3-54 

3-22 

Essontte,  Cinnamon  Stone. — Specific  gravity,  3-5  to  3'6. 
This  stone  has  an  agreeable  orange-yellow  tinge,  which 
becomes  a  warm  and  brilliant  tint  when  the  mass  is  large. 
This  stone  is  not  usually  found  crystalline,  but  in  irr^ular 
forms  and  masses,  which  are  characterised  by  fissures  in  all 
directions. 

Composition : — 

Silica 38-80 

Alumina 21-20 

lime 31-26 

Oxide  of  iron   with  small  quantities  ofl    ^.^q 
Potash  and  Magnesia       •        •        '^        J    

97-75 

Tourmaline. — ^For  the  characteristics  of  this  mineral  see 
*  Yellow  Tourmaline.' 
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RED  AND  ROSE-COLOURED  STONES* 

Red  Sapphire. — For  characteristics,  crystalline  form,  &a, 
see  '  White  Sapphire.' 

Deep  Red  Garnet^  Noble  Garnet — ^For  characteristics, 
&C.,  see  '  Vermeil  Garnet/ 

Ruby  (Spinel). — Specific  gravity,  35 — 3'6  ;  hardness,  8. 
The  ruby  readily  scratches  quartz,  but  is  scratched  by  the 
sapphire.  Its  special  colour  is  red,  approaching  a  rose  tint ; 
this  tinge,  however,  undergoes  various  modifications,  such 
as  scarlet,  red,  rose,  yellowish-red,  and  reddish-purple :  it  is 
also  found  blue  and  black.  Its  fracture  is  flattish-conchoidal, 
with  a  splendent  vitreous  lustre.  It  occurs  crystallised  in 
regular  octahedrons,  sometimes  having  their  edges  replaced 
as  in  macles ;  sometimes  it  assumes  the  globular  form.  The 
ruby  may  be  distinguished  from  the  red  sapphire  and  the 
garnet  by  hardness  and  specific  gravity ;  and  from  reddish 
topaz,  which  possesses  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity,  by 
its  electric  properties. 

Composition  of  red  ruby : — 

Silica 2-02 

Alamina 09-01 

Magnesia 26*21 

Protoxide  of  iron 0-71 

Oxide  of  chromium    .....  I'll 

eo-oe 

Reddish  Topaz.  —  For  characteristics,  &c.,  see  *  White 
Topaz.' 

Red  Tourmaline. — ^For  characteristics,  &c.,  see  *  YeUow 
Tourmaline.' 
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CoxPARATm  Table  of  thb 

Weights  or 

RbB  OB  SOSB 

-COLOrRRD 

SlONBS  WSIGHBD  IK  AlB  ANB  WaTEB. 

1 

Weight 

1^     A  S^ 

Welgbt  In  Water 

in  Air 
Onins 

Bed 
Sftpphire 

Deep 
GarnefeB 

Babies 

Rmokeor 
BedTopas 

1 

Bed 
Tbanoallne 

1 

0-766 

0-750 

0-722 

0-716 

0-690 

4 

8-060 

8-700 

2-880 

2-860 

2-760 

8 

6120 

6000 

6-770 

6-720 

6-520 

12 

0180 

9-000 

8-660 

8-586 

8-280 

16 

12-260 

12-000 

11-550 

11-550 

11-040 

20 

16810 

16-000 

14-440 

14-420 

18-800 

24 

18-870 

18-000 

17-830 

17-280 

16-560 

28 

21-440 

21O00 

20-220 

20-150 

19-320 

82 

24-510 

24-000 

23-1 10 

23-610 

22-080 

S6 

27-670 

27-000 

26O00 

25-880 

24-840 

40 

80-640 

80  000 

28-880 

28-750 

27-600 

44 

88-710 

88O00 

31-770 

81-610 

80-860 

48 

86-760 

86000 

a4-660 

84-470 

83120 

52 

89-820 

89O00 

87-560 

87-340 

85-880 

66 

42-800 

42-000 

40-440 

40-200 

88-640 

60 

44-050 

45000 

43-300 

43-060 

41-400 

64 

49-010 

48-000 

46-220 

46-930 

44160 

68 

52-080 

61O00 

49110 

48-900 

46-920 

72 

66140 

64<X)0 

51-990 

51-770 

49-680 

76 

68-210 

67O00 

54-880 

54-630 

62-440 

80 

61-280 

eoooo 

67-770 

57-490 

65-200 

84 

64  840 

63-000 

60-660 

60-350 

67-960 

88 

67-410 

66-000 

63-650 

63-220 

60-720 

02 

70-470 

69O00 

66-440 

66-080 

63-480 

06 

78-540 

73-000 

69-330 

68-940 

66-240 

100 

76-600 

76000 

72-220 

71-800 

69-000 

Speciflo 
Gravity 

}  4  270 

4000 

8-600 

8-580 

8-220 

BLUE  STONES. 

Blue  Sapphire.  —  For  characteristics,  &c.,  see  *  White 
Sapphire,' 

Disthene,  Cyanite. — Specific  gravity,  3*5 — 3-7 ;  hardness, 
5 — 7.  Fine  specimens  of  disthene  possess  a  bright  blue 
colour,  which  passes  insensibly  into  a  deep  sky  blue.  Its 
transparency  is  nearly  perfect,  and  it  presents  small  pearly 
reflections,  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  its  colour.  The 
primary  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  doubly  oblique  prism,  and 
they  cleave  very  readily  in  the  direction  of  their  length.  It 
can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  sapphire  by  its  being 
less  hard,  as  also  by  its  specific  gravity.  Figs.  176, 177, 
and  178,  represent  some  of  its  crystalline  forms. 


BLUE  STONES. 


Compositioii  of  a  specimen  from  St.  Qothard  : — 

Silica 43-0 

AluminK 66^ 

Oxide  of  itaa 'R 

WF 

■  Bltte  Topaz. — For  characteristics,  &c.,  see  *  White  Topaz,' 
Blue  topaz  and  disthene  having  the  same  specific  gravity, 
may  by  that  test  alone  be  confounded  with  each  other ;  but 
the  appearance  of  each  is  so  different,  that  they  can  be 
rarely  confounded.  If,  however,  the  electrical  test  be 
applied,  no  fear  of  mistaking  one  for  the  other  need  be 
entertained,  aa  only  the  topaz  becomes  electrical 

Blue  Tourmaline. — For  characteristics,  &c.  see  'Tellow 
Tourmaline.* 

Blue  Beryl — For  characterislics,  &c.,  see '  Emerald.'  The 
tint  and  appearance  of  this  stone  and  that  of  the  blue  topaz 
are  so  similar  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  that  t^t ; 
their  specific  gravities,  however,  are  so  diflerent^  that  they 
may,  by  this  simple  means,  be  readily  discriminated. 

Dichroite,  Water  Sapphire. — Specific  gravity,  2-56 — 2-65 ; 
hardness,  7 — 7'5.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  stone  is, 
that  it  possesses  a  double  colour ;  that  is,  it  is  a  fine  blue 
or  a  normal  yellow,  as  it  is  viewed  in  the  direction  of  its 
base,  or  the  planes  of  a  hexahcdral  prism,  which  is  its 
crystalline  form.  It  can  be  thus  readily  distinguished,  as 
also  by  its  having  neariy  the  same  specific  gravity  of  quartz, 
and  thus  being  the  lightest  of  the  blue  stones.  Composi- 
tion : — 
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Silica 48-35 

Aluminn 81'71 

Magnesia 10*16 

Protoxide  of  iron 8*12 

Protoxide  of  manganese     ....  '33 

Loes  in  fire  (water?) •00 

99-27 

Turquoise.  —  Specific  gravity,  2*8 — 3  ;  hardness,  5 — 6. 
This  stone  has  not  been  placed  m  the  Ust  of  specific  gravi- 
ties, as  it  can  be  so  readily  detected  by  its  appearance.  It 
is  bright  or  greenish-blue  in  colour ;  its  asj^t  is  earthy 
or  compact.  It  scratches  apatite,  and  even  glass ;  but  is 
scratched  by  quartz.  It  occurs  filling  fissures,  or  forming 
concretions  in  siliceous  and  argillo-ferruginous  rocks. 

COXPARATITS  TaBLS  OF  TBE  WSIOHTS  OF  BlUE  StONSB  WEIOUSD 

IN  AiB  AJTD  Water. 


WdKbt 
in  Air 

Oraiiu 

Weight  in  Water 

Blu« 
Snpphlra 

DMhene, 

Cyanite 

Bide 
Topai 

Tour- 
maline 

Blno 
Beryl 

Dichroita, 
Water 

Sapphire 

1 

0-766 

0-717 

0-710 

0-690 

0-633 

0-622 

4 

3-00 

2-87 

2-86 

216 

2-63 

2-49 

8 

612 

6-74 

5-72 

6-52 

5-06 

4-98 

12 

918 

8-61 

8-58 

8-28 

7-59 

7-47 

10 

12-26 

11-48 

11-45 

11-04 

10-12 

996 

20 

15-31 

14-35 

14-42 

13-80 

12-66 

12-45 

24 

18-37 

17-22 

17-18 

16-66 

15-19 

14-94 

28 

21-44 

20-09 

20-05 

19-32 

17-72 

17-43 

S2 

24-51 

22-96 

22-91 

20-08 

20-25 

19-93 

36 

27-67 

25-83 

26-78 

24-84 

22-77 

22-41 

40 

30-64 

28-70 

28-65 

27-60 

26-30 

24-90 

44 

33-71 

31-57 

31-51 

80-36 

27-83 

27-39 

48 

36-76 

34-44 

84-37 

3312 

30-36 

29-88 

52 

39-82 

37-31 

37-24 

36-88 

32-89 

32-37 

66 

42  89 

4018 

4010 

38-64 

36-43 

34-86 

60 

4505 

4305 

42  96 

41-40 

37-94 

37-35 

64 

49-01 

46-92 

45-83 

4416 

40-47 

39-84 

68 

62-08 

48-79 

48-80 

4692 

43-00 

42  33 

72 

6614 

51-66 

51-67 

49-68 

46-63 

44-82 

76 

58-21 

64-53 

64-63 

5244 

48-07 

47-31 

80 

61-28 

57-40 

67-40 

56-20 

60-60 

49-80 

84 

64-34 

60-27 

60-26 

67-96 

53-13 

5229 

88 

67-41 

6314 

63-12 

60-72 

55-66 

54-78 

92 

70-47 

6601 

66-98 

63-48 

58-19 

67-27 

96 

73-54 

68-88 

68-84 

66-24 

60-72 

59-76 

100 

76-60 

71-75 

71-70 

69-00 

63-25 

62-25 

Specifio 
OTBTity 

■  4-27 

3-64 

3-63 

3-22 

2-72 

2-66 
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Composition : — 

Phofiphoric  acid 17-86 

Alumina 10-01 

Silica 8-90 

Peroxide  of  iron 36-82 

lame 0-15 

Water  and  fluoric  acid        ....  26-95 

We9 


VIOLET   STONES. 


Violet  Sapphire^ — ^For   characteristics,  &c.,  see  *  White 
Sapphire.' 

CoHPARAiiYS  Table  of  the  Weights  of  Violet  Stokes  weighed 

DJ  AiB  AWD  Water. 


Weight  in  Air 
Graiiii 

Weight  in  Water 

Violet  Sapphire 

Violet 
Tourmaline 

Amethjrstine 

Qaartx 

(Amethyvt) 

1 
4 
8 
12 
16 
20 
24 
28 
32 
36 
40 
44 
48 
62 
66 
60 
64 
68 
72 
76 
80 
84 
88 
92 
96 
100 

0-766 
3-06 
6-12 
9-18 
12-26 
16-31 
18-37 
21-44 
24  51 
27-67 
30-64 
83-71 
36-76 
39-82 
42-89 
46-95 
49-01 
6202 
66-14 
68-21 
61-28 
64-34 
67-41 
70-47 
73-64 
76-60 

0-600 
2-78 
5-52 
8-28 
11-04 
13-80 
16-56 
19-32 
20-08 
24-84 
27-60 
30-36 
83-12 
35-88 
38-64 
41-40 
44-16 
46-92 
49-68 
62-44 
56-20 
57-96 
60-72 
63-48 
66-24 
6900 

0-611 
2-42 
4-86 
7-31 
9-75 
12-19 
14-64 
17-08 
19-53 
21-98 
24-43 
26-88 
29-32 
31-77 
34-21 
36-66 
3911 
41-56 
44-00 
46-44 
48-88 
51-32 
63-76 
56-21 
58-65 
6109 

Speoiflo  OraTity 

427 

8-22 

2-55 

Violet  Tourmaline. — ^For  characteristics,  &c.,  see  *  Yellow 
Tourmaline.' 

Violet  Quartz^  Amethyst.  —  For  characteristics,  &c,  see 
'White  Quartz.' 


a  BUS  AN'D  PRECIOUS  STONES. 


OBBEN    STONES. 


Green  Sapphire. — For  characteristics,  &c.,  see  'Yellow 
Emerald.' 

Peridot^  Crysolite. — Specific  gravity,  3-3 — 3-5 ;  hardness, 
6'5 — 7.  This  stone  has  a  more  or  less  deep  olive  or 
yellowish-green  colour.  It  is  more  generally  found  in 
rolled  grains  than  in  r^ular  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  pos- 
sessed in  a  very  high  d^ree  of  double  refraction.  Piga.  179, 
180,  t81,  and  182,  represent  some  of  its  crystalline  forma. 


Green  Tourmaline. — For  characteristics,  see '  Yellow  Tour- 
maline.' 

Emerald. — For  characteristics  see  '  Yellow  Emerald.' 

Aqua-marine. — ^This  stone  possesses  a  veiy  pale  green 
tinge.    For  other  characteristics,  see  '  Yellow  Emerald.' 

(Jhrysoprase. — This  mineral  is  a  green-coloured  quartz, 
and  can  be  readily  recognised  by  referring  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  quartz. 
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CoxPABAHYB  Tabus  of  thb  Wsiohts  of  Gbbxn  STOiirBs  wbigheb 

IS  Am  AND  Watbb. 


Weight  in  Water. 

Weight 
in  Air 

1 

GninB 

Gieen 
Sapphire 

Peridot 

Oxeen 
Tourmaline 

Bmerald 

Aqua 
Karine 

Chryeo* 
praw 

1 

0-766 

0-708 

0-690 

0-688 

oass 

0-611 

4 

806 

2-88 

2-76 

2-68 

2-68 

242 

8 

612 

6-66 

6-62 

6-06 

6-06 

4-66 

1 

12 

0-18 

8-49 

8-28 

769 

7-69 

7-31 

16 

12-26 

11-82 

11-04 

1012 

1012 

9-76 

20 

16-81 

14-16 

18-80 

12-65 

12-66 

12-19 

24 

18-87 

16-99 

16-66 

1619 

16-19 

14-64 

28 

21-44 

19-82 

19-82 

17-72 

17-72 

1708 

32 

24-61 

22-66 

22-08 

20-26 

20-26 

1968 

86 

27-67 

26-48 

24-84 

22-77 

27-77 

21-98 

40 

8064 

28-82 

27-60 

26-80 

26-80 

24-48 

1 

44 

83-71 

8116 

80-86 

27-83 

27-88 

86-88 

1 

48 

86-76 

88-98 

8812 

80-86 

30-36 

29-82 

62 

89-82 

86-81 

86-88 

82-89 

82-89 

31-77 

66 

42-89 

89-64 

88-64 

86-43 

86  43 

84-21 

60 

46-96 

42-48 

41-40 

87-94 

37-94 

86-66 

64 

49-01 

46-81 

44-16 

40-47 

40-47 

8911 

i 

68 

62-08 

4814 

46-92 

43-00 

43-00 

41-66 

72 

6614 

60-97 

49-68 

46-68 

46-63 

4400 

76 

68-21 

68-80 

62-44 

48-07 

48-07 

46-44 

80 

61-28 

66-64 

66*20 

60-60 

60-60 

48-88 

1 

84 

64-84 

69-47 

6796 

6318 

63-18 

61-32 

1 

88 

67-41 

62-80 

6072 

66-66 

66-66 

63-76 

02 

70-47 

66-18 

63-48 

68-19 

68-19 

66-21 

96 

78-64 

67-96 

66-24 

60-72 

60-72 

68-66 

100 

76-60 

70-80 

6900 

6826 

63-26 

61-09 

OnTlty 

I    4-27 

8-42 

8-22 

2-72 

2-72 

2-66 

1 

STONES  POSSESSING  A  PLAT  OF  GOLOUBS  (CHATOTANT). 

In  the  following  list  of  stones  no  regard  has  been  paid  to 
absolute  colours,  but  only  to  the  play  of  colours  the  stones 
exhibit  This  play  or  reflection  is  of  two  kinds :  in  some, 
as  the  sapphires,  it  appears  as  a  white  star  with  six  rays,  on 
a  blue,  red,  or  yellow  ground ;  or  on  a  purple  ground  in 
the  garnet.  In  others  it  is  but  a  point  or  mass  of  pearly 
light,  which  sometimes  appears  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
stone,  and  varies  according  to  the  inclination  given  to  the 
stone.  The  cymophane,  crysolite  quartz,  Egyptian  emerald, 
felspar,  and  cat's  eye,  belong  to  this  class. 

The  specific  gravities  of  such  stones  as  the  opal,  &c., 


«96  OEMS  AND   PEECIOUS  ETTONES. 

have  not  beeo  given,  as  the  appearance  sufficiently  charac- 
terises them. 

Sapphire. — For  characteristics,  &c.,  see  '  White  Sapphire.' 

Garnet. — For  characteristics,  &c.,  see  '  Vermeil  Garnet.' 

Cymophane. — See  *  Cymophane.' 

Antique  Emerald. — For  diaracteristjcs,  &c,  see  *  Yellow 
Emerald.' 

Quartz. — See  '  White  Quartz.' 

Felspar,  Nacreous  Felspar,  Fish^eye,  ^c.  —  Specific 
gravity,  23 — 25 ;  hardness,  4-5 — 5.  This  epecies  of  fel- 
spar has  a  lamellar  texture.    It  will  be  seen  by  the  lowness 


of  its  s|)eci(ii;  gravity  that  it  cannot  be  readily  confounded 
with  other  shmen.  In  nppearance  its  transparency  is  nebu- 
lous, and  it  presents  pearly  white  reflections,  which  float 
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about  and  vacillate  in  proportion  as  its  position  changes. 
The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  forms  of  felspar ;  see  figs.  183, 
184, 185, 186,  187,  and  188. 

Composition : — 

Potash 6-26 

Silica 52-90 

lime 25-20 

Water 16-00 

Fluoric  acid 0-82 

lOOid 

COMPABATIYB  TaBLE  OF  THE  WbIGHTB  OF  S TONES   POSSESSING   A 

PLAT  OF  COLOUBS  (CHATOTANT). 


Wdgttt 
in  Air 
OnUna 

Weight  in  Water 

Bapphim 

Oametfl 

Cymophane 

Antiqne 
KmcraU 

Qnarta 

Felspar 

1 

0-766 

0-760 

0-738 

0-633 

0-611 

0-692 

4 

3-06 

8-00 

2-96 

2-63 

2-42 

2-37 

8 

612 

6-00 

6-90 

6-06 

4-86 

4-74 

12 

9-18 

900 

8-86 

7-59 

7-31 

711 

16 

12-26 

1200 

11-80 

10-12 

9-75 

9-47 

20 

16-31 

16-00 

14-76 

12-66 

12-19 

11-84 

24 

18-37 

18-00 

17-70 

16-19 

14-64 

14-20 

28 

21-44 

2100 

20-65 

17-72 

1708 

16-57 

32 

24-61 

24-00 

23-60 

20-26 

19-63 

18-94 

m 

27-67 

27-00 

26-56 

22-77 

21-98 

21-31 

40 

3064 

30-00 

29-60 

25-80 

24-43 

28-68 

44 

33-71 

33-00 

32-46 

27-83 

26-88 

26-06 

48 

36-76 

86-00 

35-40 

30-36 

20-32 

28-42 

62 

39-84 

3900 

38-86 

32-89 

31-77 

30-79 

56 

42-89 

42-00 

41-30 

35-43 

34-21 

3815 

60 

46-96 

4600 

44-25 

37-94 

36-66 

35-52 

64 

49-01 

48-00 

47-20 

40-47 

30-11 

87-88 

68 

62-07 

51-00 

60-15 

43-00 

41-56 

40-25 

72 

6614 

54-00 

53-10 

46-63 

44-00 

42-62 

76 

68-21 

67-00 

56-05 

48-07 

46-44 

44-99 

80 

61-28 

6000 

69-00 

60-60 

48-88 

47-36 

84 

64-34 

6300 

61-96 

53-13 

61-32 

49-73 

88 

67-47 

6600 

6490 

66-66 

63-76 

62-10 

92 

70-47 

69-00 

67-86 

68-19 

66-21 

64-47 

96 

73-54 

72-00 

70-80 

60-72 

68-66 

56-84 

100 

76-60 

75-00 

73-76 

63-26 

61-09 

59-21 

Speciiio 
Grarity 

}    4-27 

4-00 

3-89 

2-72 

2-56 

2-45 

z  z 
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TABLE  L 

Showing  tlie  Quantity  of  Pike  Oold  in  1  oz.  of  any  Allot 
to  ^  of  a  Carat  Grain  and  the  Mint  Value  of  1   oz.  of 


each  A 

LLOT. 

PlWE 

QOLD, 

Casat  Gold, 

STEBLINa  yAT.nK, 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Oonee 

Oz. 

Drtt. 

CrTS* 

Caratt.  Grt. 

mghtltt. 

£ 

t.    d. 

>IUD 

1 

0 

0-000 

24   0 

0 

4 

4  11-4645  =-J 

0 

19 

23-875 

23   3 

7 

4 

4  10-1271 

0 

19 

22-750 

23   3 

6 

4 

4  8-7997 

0 

19 

22125 

23   3 

5 

4 

4  7-4723 

0 

19 

21-600 

23   3 

4 

4 

4  6-1448 

0 

19 

20-875 

23   3 

3 

4 

4  4-8174 

0 

19 

20-260 

23   3 

2 

4 

4  3-4900 

0 

19 

19-626 

23   3 

1 

4 

4  2-1626 

0 

19 

19-000 

23   3 

0 

4 

4  0-8862 

0 

19 

18-875 

23   2 

7 

4 

3  11-5078 

0 

19 

17-750 

23   2 

6 

4 

3  10-1804 

0 

19 

17-126 

23   2 

5 

4 

3  8-8529 

0 

19 

16-500 

23   2 

4 

4 

8  7-6255 

0 

19 

16-875 

23   2 

3 

4 

8  6-1981 

0 

19 

15-250 

23   2 

2 

4 

3  4-8707 

0 

19 

14-625 

23   2 

1 

4 

8  3-5433 

0 

19 

14-000 

23   2 

0 

4 

3  2-2159 

0 

19 

13-376 

23   1 

7 

4 

8  0-8886 

0 

19 

12-760 

23   1 

6 

4 

2  11-5610 

0 

19 

12-125 

23   1 

6 

4 

2  10-2886 

0 

19 

11-500 

23   1 

4 

4 

2  8-9062 

0 

19 

10-875 

23   1 

3 

4 

2  7-5788 

0 

19 

10-250 

23   1 

2 

4 

2  6-2514 

0 

19 

9-625 

23   1 

1 

4 

2  4-9240 

0 

19 

9-000 

23   1 

0 

4 

2  8-6965 

0 

19 

8-375 

23   0 

7 

4 

2  2-2691 

0 

19 

7-750 

23   0 

6 

4 

2  0-9417 

0 

19 

7-126 

28   0 

6 

4 

1  11-6143 

0 

19 

6-500 

23   0 

4 

4 

1  10-2869 

0 

19 

5-875 

23   0 

3 

4 

1  8-9595  • 

0 

19 

5-250 

23   0 

2 

4 

1  7-6321 

0 

19 

4-625 

23   0 

1 

4 

1  6-8047 

0 

19 

4-000 

23   0 

0 

4 

1  4-9772 

0 

19 

3-876 

22   3 

7 

4 

1  3-6498 

0 

19 

2-750 

22   3 

6 

4 

1  2-3224 

J 
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Pine  Gold, 

Caeat  Gold, 

Steeltno  Value, 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Ounce 

Ot. 

DwU. 

Or*. 

Carat*. 

Gt*. 

EigMu. 

t    ».    i. 

0 

19 

2-125 

22 

3 

5 

4  1  0-9950 

0 

19 

1-500 

22 

3 

4 

4  0  11-6676 

0 

19 

0-875 

22 

8 

3 

4  0  10-8402 

0 

19 

0-250 

22 

3 

2 

4  0  8-0127 

0 

18 

23-625 

22 

3 

1 

4  0  7-6854 

0 

18 

23-000 

22 

3 

0 

4  0  6-3579 

0 

18 

22-375 

22 

2 

7 

4  0  4-0305 

0 

18 

21-750 

22 

2 

6 

4  0  3-7031 

0 

18 

21-125 

22 

2 

6 

4  0  2-3767 

0 

18 

20-500 

22 

2 

4 

4  0  0-0482 

0 

18 

19-875 

22 

2 

3 

3  19  11-7208 

0 

18 

19-250 

22 

2 

2 

8  19  10-3934 

0 

18 

18-625 

22 

2 

1 

3  19  80660 

0 

18 

18-000 

22 

2 

0 

3  19  7-7386 

0 

18 

17-375 

22 

7 

3  19  6-4112 

0 

18 

16-760 

22 

6 

3  19  4-0838 

0 

18 

16-125 

22 

5 

3  19  8-7663 

0 

18 

16-500 

22 

4 

3  19  2-4289 

0 

18 

14-875 

22 

3 

3  19  0-1016 

0 

18 

14-250 

22 

2 

3  18  11-7741 

0 

18 

13-62S 

22 

1 

3  18  10-4467 

0 

18 

13-000 

22 

0 

3  18  8-1193 

0 

18 

12-876 

22 

0 

7 

3  18  7-7919 

0 

18 

11-760 

22 

0 

6 

3  18  6:4644 

0 

18 

11-125 

22 

0 

6 

3  18  4-1370 

0 

18 

10-500 

22 

0 

4 

3  18  8-8096 

0 

18 

9-876 

22 

0 

8 

3  18  2-4822 

0 

18 

9-250 

22 

0 

.  2 

3  18  0-1548 

0 

18 

8-626 

22 

0 

1 

3  17  11-8274 

0 

18 

8-000 

22 

0 

0 

3  17  10-5000 

0 

18 

7-376 

21 

3 

7 

3  17  8-1726 

0 

18 

6-750 

21 

3 

6 

3  17  7-8451 

0 

18 

6-125 

21 

3 

5 

3  17  6-5177 

0 

18 

5-500 

21 

3 

4 

3  17  41 903 

0 

18 

4-875 

21 

3 

3 

3  17  8-8629 

0 

18 

4-250 

21 

3 

2 

3  17  2-5355 

0 

18 

8-625 

21 

3 

1 

3  17  0-2081 

0 

18 

3-000 

21 

3 

0 

3  16  11-8806 

•    0 

18 

2-376 

21 

2 

7 

3  16  10-6532 

0 

18 

1-760 

21 

2 

6 

3  16  8-2258 

0 

18 

1-126 

21 

2 

5 

3  16  7-8984 

0 

18 

0-600 

21 

2 

4 

3  16  6-6710 

0 

17 

23-875 

21 

2 

3 

3  16  4-2436 

0 

17 

23-250 

%l 

2 

2 

3  16  3-9162 

ff  2 
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jgold-valuino  table. 


% 

E'nrs  Gold, 

Ca&at  Gold, 

SrsKiiiNo  Value, 

Per  Ounce 

Pet  Onnoe 

Per  Ovnee 

0*. 

Dvtt. 

Gr$. 

CaraU, 

Cfrt. 

Biffitk$. 

d     ».    d. 

0 

22-625 

21 

2 

1 

8  16  2-5887 

0 

22-000 

21 

2 

0 

8  16  1-2613 

0 

21-375 

21 

7 

8  16  11-9339 

0 

20-750 

21 

6 

8  16  10-6065 

0 

20-125 

21 

1  • 

5 

3  16  9-2791 

0 

19-500 

21 

4 

8  16  7-9517 

0 

18-875 

21 

3 

8  15  6-6243 

0 

18-250 

21 

2 

8  15  5-2968 

0 

17-625 

21 

1 

8  15  8-9694 

0 

17-000 

21 

0 

8  16  2-6420 

0 

16-875 

21 

0 

7 

3  15  1-3146 

0 

15-760 

21 

0 

6 

3  14  11-9872 

0 

15-125 

21 

0 

5 

3  14  10-6698 

0 

14-500 

21 

0 

4 

8  14  9-3324 

0 

13-875 

21 

0 

3 

8  14  8-0049 

0 

13-250 

21 

0 

2 

8  14  6-6775 

0 

12-625 

21 

0 

1 

8  14  6-8501 

0 

12-000 

21 

0 

0 

8  14  4-0227 

0 

11-875 

20 

8 

7 

8  14  2-6963 

0 

10-750 

20 

8 

6 

8  14  1-3678 

0 

10-125 

20 

3 

6 

8  14  0-0404 

0 

9-500 

20 

3 

4 

8  18  10-7130 

0 

8-875 

20 

3 

8 

3  18  9-3866 

0 

8-250 

20 

3 

2 

8  13  8-0682 

0 

7-625 

20 

3 

1 

3  18  6-7308 

0 

7-000 

20 

3 

0 

3  18  6-4084 

0 

6-375 

20 

2 

7 

8  13  4-0769 

0 

6-750 

80 

2 

6 

3  13  2-7485 

0 

6-125 

20 

2 

5 

3  13  1-4211 

0 

4-500 

20 

2 

4 

8  13  0-0937 

0 

3-875 

20 

2 

3 

3  12  10-7663 

0 

3-25a 

20 

2 

2 

3  12  9-4389 

0 

2-626 

20 

2 

1 

3  12  8-1116 

0 

2-000 

20 

2 

0 

8  12  6-7840 

0 

1-875 

20 

7 

8  12  5-4666 

0 

0-750 

20 

6 

3  12  4-1292 

0 

0-125 

20 

5 

3  12  2-8018 

0 

16 

23-600 

20 

4 

3  12  1-4744 

0 

16 

22-875 

20 

3 

3  12  0-1470 

0 

16 

22-250 

20 

2 

3  11  10-8196 

0 

16 

21-626 

20 

1 

3  11  9-4921 

0 

16 

21-000 

20 

0 

3  11  81647 

0 

16 

20-376 

20 

0 

7 

8  11  6-8373 

0 

16 

19-760 

20 

0 

.6 

3  11  5-5099 

GOLD-VALUING  TABLE. 


FiKE  GoiiD, 

Oabat  Gold, 

Stesliko  Yalxte, 

• 

PerOonee 

Per  dunce 

Per  Ounce 

Oz. 

Dwti. 

Br*. 

Caratt. 

ffr*. 

BigUh*. 

£.    ».  .  d. 

0 

16 

19125 

20 

0 

6 

8  11  4-1825 

0 

16 

18-500 

20 

0 

4 

3  11  2-8551 

0 

16 

17-875 

20 

0 

3 

3  11  1-6277 

0 

16 

17-250 

20 

0 

2 

3  11  0-2002 

0 

16 

16-625 

20 

0 

1 

3  10  10-8728 

0 

16 

16-000 

20 

0 

0 

8  10  9-5454 

0 

16 

15-375 

19 

3 

7 

8  10  8-2180 

0 

16 

14-750 

19 

8 

6 

3  10  6-8906 

0 

16 

14126 

19 

3 

5 

8  10  6-5632 

0 

16 

13-500 

19 

3 

4 

3  10  4-2357 

0 

16 

12-876 

19 

3 

3 

3  10  2-9083 

0 

16 

1 2-250 

19 

3 

2 

3  10  1-6809 

0 

16 

11-625 

19 

3 

1 

3  10  0-2684 

0 

16 

11-000 

19 

3 

0 

3  9  10-9260 

0 

16 

10-375 

19 

2 

7 

3  9  9-5986 

0 

16 

9-750 

.  19 

2 

6 

3  9  8-2712 

0 

16 

9-125 

19 

2 

5 

3  9  6-9437 

0 

16 

8-600 

19 

2 

4 

8  9  5-6168 

0 

16 

7-875 

19 

2 

3 

8  9  4-2889 

0 

16 

7-250 

19 

2 

2 

8  9  2-9615 

0 

16 

6-625 

19 

2 

1 

3  9  1-6841 

0 

16 

6-000 

19 

2 

0 

8  9  0-8067 

0 

16 

5-375 

19 

7 

3  8  10-9793 

0 

16 

4-750 

19 

6 

8  8  9-6518 

0 

16 

4-126 

19 

6 

3  8  8-8244 

0 

16 

8-500 

19 

4 

3  8  6-9970 

0 

16 

2-876 

19 

3 

3  8  6-6696 

0 

16 

2-250 

19 

2 

3  8  4-3422 

0 

16 

1-625 

19 

1 

3  8  30148 

0 

16 

1-000 

19 

0 

3  8  1-6874 

0 

16 

0-375 

19 

0 

7 

8  8  0-8599 

0 

15 

23-750 

19 

0 

6 

3  7  11-0325 

0 

15 

23-125 

19 

0 

5 

8  7  9-7051 

0 

16 

22-500 

19 

0 

4 

8  7  8-3777 

0 

15 

21-875 

19 

0 

3 

8  7  7-0508 

0 

15 

21-250 

19 

0 

2 

8  7  6-7229 

0 

15 

20-625 

19 

0 

1 

8  7  4-3965 

0 

15 

20-000 

19 

0 

0 

8  7  8-0681 

0 

15 

19-376 

18 

3 

7 

8  7  1-7407 

0 

15 

18-750 

18 

3 

6 

8  7  0-4138 

0 

15 

18-125 

18 

3 

5 

3  6  11-0869 

0 

15 

17-500 

18 

3 

4 

8  6  9-7585 

0 

15 

16-875 

18 

8 

3 

8  6  8-4311 

0 

15 

1 6-260 

18 

3 

2 

3  6  7-1036 

VI 


QOLD-TALUmQ  TABLE. 


FnTB  Gold, 

CAKA.T  Gold, 

SnKLiKo  Value, 

PcsOnflM 

CtrOoiion 

P«rOniim 

Ot. 

DvU. 

Grt. 

OataU. 

6r$. 

Bgitit. 

£ 

*.      d. 

0 

15 

15-625 

18 

3 

1 

3 

6    5-7762 

0 

15 

15-000 

18 

3 

0 

3 

6    4-4488 

0 

16" 

14-875 

18 

2 

7 

8 

6    3-1214 

0 

15 

18-750 

18 

2 

6 

3 

6     1-7940 

0 

15 

18125 

18 

2 

5 

8 

6    0-4666 

0 

15 

12-500 

18 

2 

4 

3 

5  11-1392 

0 

15 

11-876 

18 

2 

3 

3 

5    9-8117 

0 

15 

11-260 

18 

2 

2 

3 

5    8-4843 

0 

15 

10-626 

18 

2 

1 

3 

5    7-1569 

0 

15 

10-000 

18 

2 

0 

3 

5    5-8295 

0 

15 

9-375 

18 

7 

3 

5    4-5021 

0 

15 

8-760 

18 

6 

3 

5    8-1747 

0 

15 

8-125 

18 

5 

8 

5     1-8473 

0 

15 

7-600 

18 

4 

8 

6    0-6198 

0 

15 

6-875 

18 

3 

8 

4  11-1924 

0 

15 

6-250 

18 

2 

8 

4    9-8650 

0 

15 

5-625 

18 

1 

3 

4    8-5376 

0 

15 

5-000 

18 

0 

3 

4     7-2102 

0 

15 

4-875 

18 

0 

7 

8 

4    5-8828 

0 

15 

8-750 

18 

0 

6 

8 

4    4-5554 

0 

15 

8-125 

18 

0 

6 

8 

4    8-2279 

0 

15 

2-600 

18 

0 

4 

3 

4    1-9005 

0 

15 

1-875 

18 

0 

8 

3 

4    0-5781 

0 

15 

1-250 

18 

0 

2 

3 

3  11-2457 

0 

15 

0-626 

18 

0 

1 

3 

3    9-9183 

0 

15 

0-000 

18 

0 

0 

3 

3    8-6909 

0 

14 

28-375 

17 

8 

7 

3 

3    7-2684 

0 

14 

22-750 

17 

3 

6 

3 

8    5-9360 

0 

14 

22-126 

17 

3 

6 

3 

3    4-6086 

0 

14 

21-600 

17 

3 

4 

3 

3    8-2812 

0 

14 

20-875 

17 

3 

3 

8 

3    1-9638 

0 

14 

20-250 

17 

3 

2 

8 

8    0-6264 

0 

14 

19-625 

17 

3 

1 

8 

2  11-2990 

0 

14 

19-000 

17 

3 

0 

3 

2    9-9715 

0 

14 

18-376 

17 

2 

7 

3 

2    8-6441 

0 

14 

17-760 

17 

2 

6 

3 

2     7-3167 

0 

14 

17-125 

17 

2 

6 

3 

2    5-9898 

0 

14 

16-600 

17 

2 

4 

3 

2    4-6619 

0 

14 

15-876 

17 

2 

3 

3 

2    3-3845 

0 

14 

15-250 

17 

2 

2 

3 

2     20071 

.0 

14 

14-626 

17 

2 

1 

8 

2    0-6796 

0 

14 

14-000 

17 

2 

0 

3 

1  11-3522 

0 

14 

13-375 

17 

1 

7 

8 

1  100248 

0 

14 

12-750 

17 

1 

G 

3 

1     8-6974      ' 

GOIiD-yALUING  TABLE. 


VII 


FlKB  QoiiD, 

Caaat  Gold, 

Si!BBLiKo  Value. 

FarOnnee 

Per  Ooaee 

Per  Oanm 

Or. 

J)wtt. 

6n. 

Carat*. 

Gt$. 

JOffith. 

£ 

«.    i. 

0 

14 

12-125 

17 

6 

8 

1     7-8700 

0 

14 

ll'SOO 

17 

4 

8 

1     6-0426 

0 

14 

10-875 

17 

8 

8 

1    4-7162 

0 

14 

10-260 

17 

2 

8 

1     8-8877 

0 

14 

9-625 

17 

1 

8 

1     2-0603 

0 

14 

9-000 

17 

0 

8 

1    0-7329 

0 

14 

8-876 

17 

0 

7 

8 

0  11-4066 

0 

14 

7-750 

17 

0 

6 

3 

0  10-0781 

0 

14 

7-125 

17 

0 

6 

8 

0    8-7507 

0 

14 

6-600 

17 

0 

4 

3 

0   •7-4238 

0 

14 

6-876 

17 

0 

8 

3 

0    6-0968 

0 

14 

6-260 

17 

0 

2 

3 

0    4-7684 

0 

14 

4-625 

17 

0 

1 

3 

0    8-4410 

0 

14 

4-000 

17 

0 

0 

8 

0    2-1136 

0 

14 

8-875 

16 

3 

7.    • 

8 

0    0-7862 

0 

14 

2-750 

16 

3 

6 

2  ] 

L9  11-4688 

0 

14 

2-126 

16 

3 

5 

2  ] 

19  10-1318 

0 

14 

1-600 

16 

3 

4 

2  1 

L9    8-8089 

0 

14 

0-875 

16 

3 

8 

2  : 

19    7-4765 

0 

14 

0-260 

16 

8 

2 

2  ] 

19    6-1491 

0 

18 

23-625 

16 

8 

1 

2  ] 

L9    4-8217 

0 

18 

23-000 

16 

8 

0 

2  ] 

L9    8-4943 

0 

18 

22-376 

16 

2 

7 

2  ] 

L9    2-1669 

0 

18 

21-750 

16 

2 

6 

2  ] 

L9    0-8894 

0 

18 

21-125 

16 

2 

6 

2  ] 

L8  11-6120 

0 

18 

20-500 

16 

2 

4 

2  ] 

L8  10-1846 

0 

18 

19-875 

16 

2 

8 

2  ] 

L8    8-8572 

0 

18 

19-250 

16 

2 

2 

2  ] 

18    7-5298 

0 

18 

18-625 

16 

2 

1 

2  ] 

L8    6-2024 

0 

13 

18-000 

16 

2 

0 

2  ] 

18    4-8750 

0 

13 

17-376 

16 

7 

2  ] 

18    8-5475 

0 

18 

16-750 

16 

6 

2  ] 

L8    2-2201 

0 

13 

16-125 

16 

5 

2  ] 

18    0-8927 

0 

13 

16-500 

16 

4 

2  ] 

17  11-5658 

0 

13 

14-875 

16 

3 

2  j 

17  10-2877 

0 

13 

14-260 

16 

2 

2  ] 

17    8-9108 

0 

18 

18'625 

16 

1 

2  ] 

17     7-5829 

0 

18 

13-000 

16 

0 

2  ] 

L7    6-2554 

0 

13 

12-375 

16 

0 

7 

■      2  ] 

L7    4-9280 

0 

18 

11-760 

16 

0 

6 

2  ] 

17    3-6006 

0 

18 

11125 

16 

0 

5 

2  ] 

L7    2-2732 

0 

18 

10-600 

16 

.0 

4 

2  ] 

17    0-9468 

0 

18 

9-875 

16 

0 

3 

2  ] 

L6  11-6184 

0 

13 

9-250 

16 

0 

2 

2  ] 

L6  10*2909 

vm 


QOLD-TALUING  TABLE. 


FiHB  Gold, 

Cabat  Gold, 

Stebubo  Valve, 

FerOanm 

Far  Ounce 

PwOnnce 

Or. 

Dwtt. 

Gr*. 

Carat*. 

Gn. 

tXgkAt. 

£  *.       d. 

0 

13 

8-626 

16 

0 

1 

2  16  8-9635 

0 

13 

8-000 

16 

0 

0 

2  16  7-6863 

0 

13 

7-376 

15 

3 

7 

2  16  6-3089 

0 

13 

6-760 

15 

3 

6 

2  16  4-9815 

0 

13 

6126 

15 

3 

6 

2  16  3-6641 

0 

13 

6-600 

16 

3 

4 

2  16  2-8267 

0 

13 

4.876 

15 

3 

3 

2  16  0-9992 

0 

18 

4-260 

16 

3 

2 

2  16  11-6718 

0 

13 

3-626 

16 

3 

1 

2  16  10-8444 

0 

13- 

3-000 

16 

3 

0 

2  15  9-0170 

0 

13 

2-373 

15 

2 

7 

2  15  7-6896 

0 

13 

1-760 

15 

2 

6 

2  16  6-8622 

0 

13 

1-126 

15 

2 

5 

2  16  5-0848 

0 

13 

0-600 

15 

2 

4 

2  16  8-7078 

0 

12 

23-876 

15 

2 

3 

2  16  2-8799 

0 

12 

23-260 

15 

2 

2 

2  16  1-0525 

0 

12 

22-626 

15 

2 

1 

2  14  11-7251 

0 

12 

22-000 

16 

2 

0 

2  14  10-3976 

0 

12 

21-876 

16 

7 

2  14  9-0702 

0 

12 

20-760 

16 

6 

2  14  7-7428 

0 

12 

20-126 

16 

5 

2  14  6-4154 

0 

12 

19-600 

16 

4 

2  14  5-0880 

0 

12 

18-876 

15 

8 

2  14  8-7606 

0 

12 

18-260 

15 

2 

2  14  2-4382 

0 

12 

17-626 

15 

1 

2  14  1-1057 

0 

12 

17-000 

16 

0 

2  18  11-7783 

0 

12 

16-876 

16 

0 

7 

2  13  10-4509 

0 

12 

16-760 

15 

0 

6 

2  13  9-1285 

0 

12 

16-126 

15 

0 

5 

2  18  7-7961 

0 

12 

14-600 

15 

0 

4 

2  18  6-4687 

0 

12 

13-876 

15 

0 

3 

2  18  5-1413 

0 

12 

13-260 

15 

0 

2 

2  13  8-8138 

0 

12 

12-626 

15 

0 

1 

2  18  2-4864 

0 

12 

12-000 

15 

0 

0 

2  18  11591 

0 

12 

11-375 

14 

3 

7 

2  12  11-8316 

0 

12 

10-760 

14 

8 

6 

2  12  10-5042 

0 

12 

10-126 

14 

8 

5 

2  12  9-1768 

0 

12 

9-600 

14 

3 

4 

2  12  7-8494 

0 

12 

8-876 

14 

8 

3 

2  12  6-6220 

0 

12 

8-260 

14 

3 

2 

2  12  5-1946 

0 

12 

7-625 

14 

3 

1 

2  12  8-8671 

0 

12 

7-000 

14 

3 

0 

2  12  2-5397 

0 

12 

6-375 

14 

2 

7 

2  12  1-2128 

0 

12 

5-750 

14 

2 

6 

2  11  11-8849 

OOLD-VALUING 

TABLE 

b 

Pine 

Gold, 

Cabat  Gold, 

Steelino  Value, 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Ounce 

Os. 

liviU. 

Grt. 

Carats. 

Gn. 

MghtU. 

£     1.     d. 

0 

12 

5-125 

14 

2 

5 

2  11  10-5575 

0 

12 

4-500 

14 

2 

4 

2  11  9-2301 

0 

12 

3-875 

14 

2 

3 

2  11  7-9027 

0 

12 

3-250 

14 

2 

2 

2  11  6-5752 

0 

12 

2-625 

14 

2 

1 

2  11  5-2478 

0 

12 

2-000 

14 

2 

0 

2  11  8-9204 

0 

12 

1-375 

14 

7 

2  11  2-5930 

0 

12 

0-750 

14 

6 

2  11  1-2656 

0 

12 

0-125 

14 

5 

2  10  11-9382 

0 

11 

23-500 

14 

4 

2  10  10-6107 

0 

11 

22-875 

14 

3 

2  10  9-2833 

0 

11 

22-250 

14 

2 

2  10  7-9559 

0 

11 

21-625 

14 

1 

2  10  6-6285 

0 

11 

21-000 

14 

0 

2  10  5-8011 

0 

11 

20-875 

14 

0 

7 

2  10  3-9737 

0 

11 

19-750 

14 

0 

6 

2  10  2-6463 

0 

11 

19-125 

14 

0 

5 

2  10  1-3188 

0 

11 

18-500 

14 

0 

4 

2  9  11-9914 

0 

11 

17-875 

14 

0 

3 

2  9  10-6640 

0 

11 

17-250 

14 

0 

2 

2  9  9-8866 

0 

11 

16-625 

14 

0 

1 

2  9  8-0092 

0 

11 

16-000 

14 

0 

0* 

2  9  6-6818 

0 

11 

15-375 

13 

3 

7 

2  9  5-3544 

0 

11 

14-750 

13 

3 

6 

2  9  4-0269 

0 

11 

14-150 

13 

3 

5 

2  9  2-6995 

0 

11 

13-500 

13 

3 

4 

2  9  1-3721 

0 

11 

12-875 

13 

3 

3 

2  9  0-0447 

0 

11 

12-250 

13 

3 

2 

2  8  10-7173 

0 

11 

11-625 

13 

3 

1 

2  8  9-3899 

0 

11 

11-000 

13 

3 

0 

2  8  8-0625 

0 

11 

10-875 

13 

2 

7 

2  8  6-7350 

0 

11 

•  9-750 

13 

2 

6 

2  8  5-4076 

0 

11 

9-125 

13 

2 

5 

2  8  4-0802 

0 

11 

8-500 

13 

2 

4 

2  8  2-7528 

0 

11 

7-875 

13 

2 

3 

2  8  1-4254 

0 

11 

7-250 

13 

2 

2   1 

2  8  0-0980 

0 

11 

6-625 

13 

2 

1 

2  7  10-7705 

0 

11 

6-000 

13 

2 

0 

2  7  9-4431 

0 

11 

5-375 

13 

7 

2  7  8-1157 

0 

11 

4-750 

13 

6 

2  7  6-7883 

0 

11 

4-125 

13 

5 

2  7  5-4609 

0 

11 

3-600 

13 

4 

2  7  4-1335 

0 

11 

2-875 

13 

3 

2  7  2-8061 

0 

11 

2-250 

13 

2 

2  7  1-4786 

GOLD-VALUING  TABLE. 


riKE  GrOLD, 

Cabat  Gold, 

Steblino  Value, 

Per  Ounce. 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Ounce 

•Ot. 

Dwtt. 

6rt. 

Carats. 

Gt$. 

Eiffhtkt. 

£ 

«.  tf. 

0 

11 

1-625 

13 

1 

1 

2 

7  0-1512 

0 

11 

1-000 

13 

1 

0 

2 

6  10-8238 

0 

11 

0-375 

13 

0 

7 

2 

6  9-4964 

0 

10 

28-750 

18 

0 

6 

2 

6  8-1698 

0 

10 

28126 

18 

0 

5 

2 

6  6-8416 

0 

10 

22-500 

13 

0 

4 

2 

6  6-5142 

0 

10 

21-876 

13 

0 

3 

2 

6  4-1867 

0 

10 

21-250 

18 

0 

2 

2 

6  2-8593 

0 

10 

20-625 

18 

0 

1 

2 

6  1-5319 

0 

10 

20-000 

18 

0 

0 

2 

6  0-2045 

0 

10 

19-375 

12 

3 

7 

2 

5  10-8771 

0 

10 

18-750 

12 

3 

6 

2 

5  9-6497 

0 

10 

18-125 

12 

3 

6 

2 

5  8-2223 

0 

10 

17-500 

12 

8 

4 

2 

5  6-8948 

0 

10 

16-875 

12 

8 

8 

2 

6  5-5674 

0 

10 

16-250 

12 

8 

2 

2 

5  4-2400 

0 

10 

16-625 

12 

3 

1 

2 

5  2-9126 

0 

10 

15-000 

12 

3 

0 

2 

6  1-5862 

0 

10 

14-375 

12 

2 

7 

2 

5  0-2678 

0 

10 

18-750 

12 

2 

6 

2 

4  10-9303 

0 

10 

18125 

12 

2 

6 

2 

4  9-6029 

0 

10 

12-500 

•  12 

2 

4 

2 

4  8-2765 

0 

10 

11-875 

12 

2 

3 

2 

4  6-9481 

0 

10 

11-250 

12 

2 

2 

2 

4  6-6207 

0 

10 

10-625 

12 

2 

1 

2 

4  4-2933 

0 

10 

10-000 

12 

2 

0 

2 

4  2-9659 

0 

10 

9-375 

12 

7 

2 

4  1-6384 

0 

10 

8-750 

12 

6 

2 

4  0-3110 

0 

10 

8-125 

12 

5 

2 

3  10-8366 

0 

10 

7-600 

12 

4 

2 

3  9-6562 

0 

10 

6-875 

12 

3 

2 

3  8-3288 

0 

10 

6-250   • 

12 

2 

2 

3  7-0014 

0 

10 

5-625 

12 

1 

2 

3  6-6740 

0 

10 

5-000 

12 

0 

2 

3  4-3465 

0 

10 

4-875 

12 

0 

7 

2 

3  30191 

0 

10 

3-750 

12 

0 

6 

2 

3  1-6917 

0 

10 

3125 

12 

0 

5 

2 

3  0-8643 

0 

10 

2-500 

12 

0 

4 

2 

2  11  0369 

0 

10 

1-875 

12 

0 

8 

2 

2  9-7096 

0 

10 

1-250 

12 

0 

2 

2 

2  8-3821 

0 

10 

0-625 

12 

0 

1 

2 

2  7-0546 

0 

10 

0-000 

12 

0 

0 

'   2 

2  5-7272 

0 

9 

23-376 

11 

8 

7 

2 

2  4-3998 

0 

9 

22-750 

11 

3 

6 

2 

2  30724 

GOLD-VALUING  TABLE. 


XI 


Fine  Gold, 

CaSAT  GrOLD, 

Steeling  Value, 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Ounce 

Or. 

Ihota. 

Gr». 

Carat*. 

Gn. 

mghtht. 

£      t.     d. 

0 

9 

22126 

3 

6 

2  2  1-7460 

:   0 

9 

21-500 

3 

4 

2  2  0-4176 

!   0 

9 

21-875 

*  ^  "4 

3 

3 

2  1  11-0901 

0 

9 

20-250 

3 

2 

2  1  9-7627 

.   0 

9 

19-625 

3 

1 

2  1  8-4358 

0 

9 

19-000 

3 

0 

2  1  7-1079 

0 

9 

18-375 

2 

7 

2  1  6-7805 

0 

9 

17-750 

2 

6 

2  1  4-4531 

0 

9 

17-125 

2 

5 

2  1  3-1257 

0 

9 

16-500 

2 

4 

2  1  1-7982 

0 

9 

15-875 

2 

3 

2  1  0-4708 

0 

9 

15-250 

2 

2 

2  0  11-1434 

0 

9 

14-625 

2 

1 

2  0  9-8160 

0 

9 

14-000 

2 

0 

2  0  8-4886 

0 

9 

13-375 

7 

2  0  7-1612 

0 

9 

12-750 

6 

2  0  5-8338 

0 

9 

12-125 

5 

2  0  4-5063 

0 

9 

11-500 

4 

2  0  3-1789 

0 

9 

10-875 

8 

2  0  1-8515 

0 

9 

10-250 

2 

2  0  0-6241 

0 

9 

9-625 

1 

1  19  11-1967 

0 

9 

9000 

0 

1  19  9-8693 

!   0 

9 

8-375 

0 

7 

1  19  8-5419 

0 

9 

7-750 

0 

6 

1  19  7-2144 

i    0 

9 

7-125 

0 

5 

1  19  5-8870 

0 

9 

6-500 

0 

4 

1  19  4-5696 

0 

9 

5-875 

0 

3 

1  19  3-2322 

0 

9 

6-250 

0 

2 

1  19  1-9048 

0 

9 

4-626 

0 

1 

1  19  0-5774 

0 

9 

4-000 

0 

0 

1  18  11-2500 

0 

9 

3-375 

10 

3 

7 

1  18  9-9225 

0 

9 

2-760 

10 

3 

6 

1  18  8-5951 

0 

9 

2-125 

10 

3 

5 

1  18  7-2677 

0 

9 

1-600 

10 

3 

4 

1  18  5-9403 

0 

9 

0-875 

10 

3 

3 

1  18  4-6129 

0 

9 

0-260 

10 

3 

2 

1  18  3-2856 

0 

8 

23-625 

10 

3 

1 

1  18  1-9580 

1   0 

8 

23000 

10 

3 

0 

1  18  0-6306 

0 

8 

22-375 

10 

2 

7 

1  17  11-8032 

0 

8 

21-750 

10 

2 

6 

1  17  9-9758 

0 

8 

21125 

10 

2 

5 

1  17  8-6484 

0 

8 

20-600 

10 

2 

4 

117  7-3210 

0 

8 

19-875 

10 

2 

3 

1  17  5-9986 

0 

8 

19-250 

10 

2 

ft2 

2 

1  17  4-6661 

xu 


GOLD-TALUINO  TABLE. 


Firrs  GrOLD, 

Per  Ounce 


Os. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Dvlt. 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


Grs. 

18-625 

18-000 

17-375 

16-750 

16-125 

15-500 

14-875 

14-250 

13-625 

13-000 

12-375 

11-760 

11-125 

10-500 

9-875 

9-250 

8-625 

8-000 

7-375 

6-750 

6-125 

6-500 

4-875 

4-250 

3-625 

3-000 

2-376 

1-750 

1125 

0-500 

23-875 

28-250 

22-625 

22-000 

21-375 

20-750 

20-126 

19-500 

19-875 

18-260 

17-625 

17-000 

16-375 

15-760 


Gabat  Gold, 

Per  Ounce 


Carati. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


Gt*.  Eightki. 


2 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


1 
0 
•7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
7 
6 
6 


0 
0 


3 
2 
1 
0 
7 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
7 
6 


Steslino  Value, 

Per  Ounce 


£    t.  d. 

1  17  3-3387 

1  17  20113 

1  17  0-6839 

1  16  11-3565 

1  16  100291 

1  16  8-7017 

1  16  7-3742 

1  16  6-0468 

1  16  4-7194 

1  16  3-3920 

1  16  20646 

1  16  0-7372 

1  15  11-4098 

1  16  10-0823 

1  16  8-7549 

1  16  7-4276 

1  16  6-1001 

1  15  4-7728 

1  15  3-4454 

1  15  2-1179 

1  16  0-7906 

1  14  11-4631 

1  14  10-1357 

1  14  8-8083 

1  14  7-4809 

1  14  61536 

1  14  4-8260 

1  14  8-4986 

1  14  2-1712 

1  14  0-8438 

1  13  11-5164 

1  13  10-1890 

1  13  8-8616 

1  13  7-5341 

1  13  6-2067 

1  13  4-8793 

1  13  8-6619 

1  18  2-2245 

1  13  0-8971 

1  12  11-5697 

1  12  10-2422 

1  12  8-9168 

1  12  7-6874 

1  12  6-2600 


GOLD-VALUING  TABLE, 


xm 


' 

FiKE  Gold, 

Cabat  Gold, 

Stebluto  Value, 

Pot  Ounce 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Ounce 

Or. 

Dtois. 

Gn. 

Carats.  Grt. 

I^hilki. 

£    ».       d. 

0 

7 

16-126 

9       0 

5 

1  12     4-9326 

0 

7 

14-500 

9      0 

4 

1  12     3-6062 

0 

7 

13-876 

9       0 

3 

1  12     2-2778 

0 

7 

13-260 

9      0 

2 

1  12     0-9603 

0 

7 

12-626 

9       0 

1 

1  11  11-6229 

0 

7 

12-000 

9      0 

0 

1  11  10-2964 

0 

7 

11-376 

8       8 

7 

1  11     8-9680 

0 

7 

10-750 

8       3 

6 

1  11     7-6406 

0 

7 

10126 

8       3 

6 

1  11     6-3132 

0 

7 

9-600 

8       3 

4 

1  11     4-9857 

0 

7 

8-876 

8       3 

3 

1  11     3-6683 

0 

7 

8-250 

8       3 

2 

1  11     2-3309 

0 

7 

7-625 

8      3 

1 

1  11     1-0035 

0 

7 

7-000 

8      3 

0 

1  10  11-6761 

0 

7 

6-375 

8       2 

7 

1  10  10-3487 

0 

7 

6-750 

8       2 

6 

1  10     90213 

0 

7 

5-125 

8       2 

5 

1  10     7-6938 

0 

7 

4-500 

8       2 

4 

1  10     6-3664 

0 

7 

3-875 

8       2 

3 

1  10     6-0390 

0 

7 

3-260 

8       2 

2 

1  10     3-7116 

0 

7 

2-625 

8       2 

1 

1  10     2-3843 

0 

7 

2-000 

8       2 

0 

1  10     1-0668 

0 

7 

1-375 

8      1 

7 

1     9  11-7294 

0 

7 

0-760 

8      1 

6 

1     9  10-4019 

0 

7 

0-126 

8      1 

6 

1     9     9-0745 

0 

6 

23-600 

8      1 

4 

1     9     7-7471 

0 

6 

22-875 

8      1 

8 

1     9     6-4197 

0 

6 

22-250 

8      1 

2 

1     9     5-0923 

0 

6 

21-625 

8       1 

1 

1     9     3-7649 

0 

6 

21-000 

8       1 

0 

1     9     2-4376 

0 

6 

20-375 

8       0 

7 

1     9     1-1100 

0 

6 

19-760 

8      0 

6 

1     8  11-7826 

0 

6 

19-125 

8       0 

6 

1     8  10-4562 

0 

6 

18-600 

8      0 

4 

1     8     9-1278 

0 

6 

17-875 

8      0 

3 

1     8     7-8004 

0 

6 

17-260 

8      0 

2 

1     8     6-4730 

0 

6 

16-626 

8      0 

1 

1     8     6-1455 

0 

6 

16-000 

8      0 

0 

1     8     3-8181 

0 

6 

16-375 

7      3 

7 

1     8     2-4907 

0 

6 

14-760 

7      3 

6 

1     8     1-1683 

0 

6 

14-125 

7      3 

5 

1     7  11-8369 

0 

6 

13-500 

7      8 

4 

1     7  10-5085 

0 

6 

12-875 

7      3 

3 

1     7     9-1811 

0 

6 

12-260 

7      3 

2 

1     7     7-8536 

1 

t 

1 

1 

j 

« 

xiv 

GOLD-VALUING  TABLE. 

Fine  Gold, 

Cabat  Gold, 

Steelikg  Value, 

Or. 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Ounce 

1 

Per  Onoce 

Vtott.      Gr$. 

CaraU.  Grt.  EifflMi. 

£      s.      d. 

0 

6       11-625 

7      8      1 

1     7     6-6262 

0 

6      11-000 

7      8      0 

1     7     5-1988 

0 

6       10-876 

7      2       7 

1     7     3-8714 

0 

6        9-760 

7      2      6 

1     7     2-6440 

1 

0 

6         9-125 

7      2      6 

1     7     1-2166 

0 

6         8-500 

7      2      4 

1     6  11-8892 

0 

6        7-875 

7      2      3 

1     6  10-5617 

0 

6         7-250 

7      2      2 

1     6     9-2343 

0 

6         6-625 

7      2      1 

1     6     7-8069 

0 

6         6-000 

7      2      0 

1     6     6-5796 

0 

6         5-876 

,       7      1       7 

1     6     6-2621 

0 

6        4-750 

7      1       6 

1     6     3-9247 

0 

6        4126 

7      15 

1     6     2-6973 

0 

6         8-500 

7      14 

1     6     1-2698 

0 

6        2-875 

7      13 

1     5  11-9424 

0 

6         2-250 

7      12 

1     5  10-6160 

0 

6         1-626 

7      11 

1     6     9-2876 

0 

6         1-000 

7      10 

1     6     7-9602 

0 

6        0-876 

7      0      7 

1     5     6-6328 

0 

6       23-760 

7      0      6 

1     5     6-8054 

0 

6       23-126 

7      0      5 

1     5     3-9779 

0 

5       22-500 

7      0      4 

1     6     2-6606 

0 

5       21-875 

7      0      3 

1     6     1-3281 

0 

5       21-250 

7      0      2 

1     4  11-9957 

0 

5       20-625 

7      0      1 

1     4  10-6683 

0 

6       20-000 

7      0      0 

1     4    9-3409 

0 

6       19-375 

6      3      7 

1     4    8-0184 

0 

6       18-760 

6      3      6 

1     4    6-6860 

0 

6       18-125 

6      3      6 

1     4    5-3586 

0 

5      17-500 

6      3      4 

1     4    4-0812 

0 

5       16-876 

6      3      8 

1    4    2-7038 

0 

6       16-260 

6      8      2 

1     4     1-3764 

0 

5       16-625 

6      8       1 

1     4    0-0490 

0 

5       15-000 

6       3      0 

1     8  10-7216 

0 

6       14-375 

6      2       7 

1     8     9-3941 

0 

6       13-760 

6       2       6 

1     3     8-0667 

0 

6       13-125 

6       2       6 

1     8     6-7393 

0 

6      12-600 

6       2      4 

1     8     6-4119 

0 

6       11-875 

6       2-3 

1     3     4-0846 

0 

5       11-260 

6       2       2 

1     3     2-7671 

0 

6       10-625 

6       2       1 

1     3     1-4297 

0 

6       10-000 

6       2       0 

1     8     0-1022 

0 

6         9-376 

6       17 

1     2  10-7748 

I 

0 

6         8-750 

6       16 

1     2     9-4474 

GOLD-VALUTKG  TABLE. 


XV 


Fine  Gold, 

Oarat  Gold, 

Steblino  Value, 

Per  Oance 

Per  Onnce 

Per  Ounce 

Of. 

Dwtt. 

Gr». 

Carat*. 

Gri. 

Eightht. 

£     ».     d. 

0 

5 

8-126 

6 

5 

1  2  8-1200 

0 

5 

7-600 

6 

4 

1  2  6-7926 

0 

5 

6-875 

6 

3 

1  2  6-4652 

0 

5 

6-260 

6 

2 

1  2  4-1877 

0 

5 

6-625 

6 

1 

1  2  2-8103 

0 

5 

6-000 

6 

0 

1  2  1-4829 

0 

6 

4-875 

6 

0 

7 

1  2  0-1666 

0 

5 

3-750 

6 

0 

6 

1  1  10-8281 

0 

5 

8-125 

6 

0 

5 

1  1  9-6007 

0 

6 

2-500 

6 

0 

4 

1  1  8-1733 

0 

5 

1-875 

6 

0 

8 

1  1  6-8468 

0 

6 

1-260 

6 

0 

2 

1  1  6-6184 

0 

6 

0-626 

6 

0 

1 

1  1  4-1910 

0 

5 

0-000 

6 

0 

0 

1  1  2-8636 

0 

4 

28-875 

5 

3 

7 

1  1  1-6862 

0 

4 

22-760 

6 

3 

6 

1  1  0-2088 

0 

4 

22-125 

5 

3 

6 

1  0  10-8813 

0 

4 

21-600 

6 

3 

4 

1  0  9-5639 

0 

4 

20-875 

5 

3 

3 

1  0  8-2266 

0 

4 

20-260 

6 

3 

2 

1  0  6-8991 

0 

4 

19-626 

6 

3 

1 

1  0  6-6717 

0 

4 

19-000 

6 

3 

0 

1  0  4-2443 

0 

4 

18-876 

5 

2 

7 

1  0  2-9169 

0 

4 

17-760 

5 

2 

6 

1  0  1-6894 

0 

4 

17-125 

6 

2 

5 

1  0  0-2620 

0 

4 

16-500 

6 

2 

4 

0  19  10-9346 

0 

4 

16-875 

6 

2 

3 

0  19  9-6072 

0 

4 

16-260 

5 

2 

2 

0  19  8-2798 

0 

4 

14-625 

6 

2 

1 

0  19  6-9624 

0 

4 

14-000 

5 

2 

0 

0  19  6-6250 

0 

4 

13-376 

5 

•  7 

0  19  4-2976 

0 

4 

12-760 

5 

6- 

0  19  2-9701 

0 

4 

12126 

5 

5 

0  19  1-6427 

0 

4 

11-600 

5 

4 

0  19  0-8163 

0 

4 

10-876 

6 

3 

0  18  10-9879 

0 

4 

10-260 

5 

2 

0  18  9-6605 

0 

4 

9-626 

6 

1 

0  18  8-3831 

0 

4 

9-000 

6 

0 

0  18  7-0056 

0 

4 

8-376 

6 

0 

7 

0  18  5-6782 

0 

4 

7-760 

6 

0 

6 

0  18  4-3508 

0 

4 

7125 

6 

0 

6 

0  18  3-0234 

0 

4 

6-600 

6 

0 

4 

0  18  1-6960 

0 

4 

6-876 

5 

0 

3 

0  18  0-8686 

0 

4 

6-250 

6 

0 

2 

0  17  11-0411 

XVI 


GOLD-VALUING   TABLE. 


• 

Pine  Gold, 

CaKAT  GrOIiD, 

Steslinu  Yalue, 

Per  Ounce 

Per  OnBce 

Per  Ounce       ' 

Oe. 

Dmtt. 

Grt. 

Caratt. 

Gti. 

mghiht. 

€ 

«. 

A.                   \ 

0 

4 

4-625 

5 

0 

1 

0 

17 

9-7137   ; 

0 

4 

4000 

5 

0 

0 

0 

17 

8-3863 

0 

4 

3-875 

4 

3 

7 

0 

17 

7-0589 

0 

4 

2-750 

4 

3 

6 

0 

17 

6-7315 

0 

4 

2-125 

4 

3 

6 

0 

17 

4-4041 

0 

4 

1-500 

4 

3 

4 

0 

17 

3-0767 

0 

4 

0-876 

4 

3 

3 

0 

17 

1-7492   1 

0 

4 

0-250 

4 

3 

2 

0 

17 

0-4218 

0 

3 

23-625 

4 

3 

1 

0 

16 

11-0944 

0 

3 

23-000 

4 

3 

0 

0 

16 

9-7670 

0 

3 

22-375 

4 

2 

7 

0 

16 

8-4396 

0 

3 

21-750 

4 

2 

6 

0 

16 

7-1122   i 

0 

3 

21-125 

4 

2 

5 

0 

16 

5-7848   1 

0 

3 

20-500 

4 

2 

4 

0 

16 

4-4678 

0 

3 

19-875 

4 

2 

3 

0 

16 

3-1299 

0 

3 

19-250 

4 

2 

2 

0 

16 

1-8025 

0 

3 

18-626 

4 

2 

1 

0 

16 

0-4761 

0 

3 

18-000 

4 

2 

0 

0 

16 

11-1477 

0 

3 

17-875 

4 

7 

0 

15 

9-8203 

0 

3 

16-750 

4 

6 

0 

15 

8-4929 

0 

3 

16125 

4 

6 

0 

15 

7-1666   ' 

0 

3 

16-500 

4 

4 

0 

15 

6-8380 

0 

3 

14-875 

4 

8 

0 

15 

4-6106   1 

0 

3 

14-250 

4 

2 

0 

15 

8-1882   1 

0 

3 

13-625 

4 

1 

0 

15 

1-8658   1 

0 

3 

13-000 

4 

0 

0 

15 

0-5284   1 

0 

3 

12-875 

4 

0 

7 

0 

14 

11-2009     ; 

0 

3 

11-750 

4 

0 

6 

0 

14 

9-8785   . 

0 

3 

11-125 

4 

0 

6 

0 

14 

8-5461 

0 

3 

10-600 

4 

0 

4 

0 

14 

7-2187 

0 

3 

9-875  ■ 

4 

0 

3 

0 

14 

5-8913   ; 

0 

3 

9-250 

4 

0 

2 

0 

14 

4-5639 

0 

3 

8-625 

4 

0 

1 

0 

14 

3-2365 

0 

3 

8-000 

4 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1-9090 

0 

3 

7-376 

3 

3 

7 

0 

14 

0-6816 

0 

3 

6-750 

3 

3 

6 

0 

13 

11-2642 

0 

3 

6125 

3 

3 

5 

0 

13 

9-9268 

0 

3 

6-600 

3 

3 

4 

0 

13 

8-5994 

0 

3 

4-876 

3 

8 

3 

0 

13 

7-2720 

0 

3 

4-250 

3 

3 

2 

0 

13 

5-9446 

0 

3 

3-626 

3 

3 

1 

0 

18 

4-6171 

0 

3 

3-000 

3 

3 

0 

0 

13 

3-2897 

0 

3 

2-376 

3 

2 

7 

0 

18 

1-9623 

0 

3 

1-750 

8 

2 

6 

0 

13 

0-6349 

GOLD- VALUING   TABLE. 


XVll 


FiwB  Gold, 

Casat-  Gold, 

STEBLmo  Value, 

Per  Onnea 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Onnee 

0*. 

Dtcto. 

Gn. 

Carat. 

Grt, 

£V*<^- 

iS    «.     if. 

0 

3 

1-125 

3 

2 

5 

0  12  11-3075 

0 

3 

0-500 

3 

2 

4 

0  12    9-9801 

0 

2 

23-876 

3 

2 

3 

0  12    8-6627 

0 

2 

23-250 

8 

2 

2 

0  12     7-3250 

0 

2 

22-625 

8 

2 

1 

0  12    5-9978 

0 

2 

22-000 

3 

2 

0 

0  12    4-6704 

0 

2 

21-375 

3 

7 

0  12    3-3480 

0 

2 

20-750 

3 

6 

0  12    2-0156 

0 

2 

20-125 

3 

5 

0  12    0-6882 

0 

2 

19-500 

3 

4 

0  11  11-3607 

0 

2 

18-875 

3 

3 

0  11  100333 

0 

2 

18-250 

3 

2 

0  11    8-7059 

0 

2 

17-625 

3 

1 

0  11     7-3785 

0 

2 

17-000 

3 

0 

0  11     6-0511 

0 

2 

16-875 

3 

0 

7 

0  11     4-7237 

0 

2 

15-750 

3 

0 

6 

0  11     3-8963 

0 

2 

15-125 

3 

0 

5 

0  11     2-0688 

0 

2 

14-500 

3 

0 

4 

0  11    0-7414 

0 

2 

13-875 

8 

0 

3 

0  10  11-4140 

0 

2 

13-250 

8 

0 

2 

0  10  10-0866 

0 

2 

12-625 

3 

0 

1 

0  10    8-7592 

0 

2 

12-000 

3 

0 

0 

0  10     7-4318 

0 

2 

11-375 

2 

3 

7 

0  10    6-1044 

0 

2 

10-750 

2 

3 

6 

0  10    4-7769 

0 

2 

10-125 

2 

3 

5 

0  10    8-4495 

0 

2 

9-500 

2 

3 

4 

0  10    2-1221 

0 

2 

8-875 

2 

3 

3 

0  10    0-7947 

0 

2 

8-250 

2 

3 

2 

0    9  11-4673 

0 

2 

7-625 

2 

3 

1 

0    9  10-1399 

0 

2 

7-000 

2 

8 

0 

0    9    8-8125 

0 

2 

6-375 

2 

2 

7 

0    9     7-4850 

0 

2 

5-750 

2 

2 

6 

0    9    6-1576 

0 

2 

5125 

2 

2 

5 

0    9    4-8302 

0 

2 

4-500 

2 

2 

4 

0    9    3-5028 

0 

2 

8-875 

2 

2 

3 

0    9    2-1754 

0 

2 

3-250 

2 

2 

2 

0    9    0-8480 

0 

2 

2-625 

2 

2 

1 

0    8  11-6205 

0 

2 

2-000 

2 

2 

0 

0    8  10-1931 

0 

2 

1-375 

2 

7 

0    8    8-8657 

0 

2 

0-750 

2 

6 

0    8     7-5383 

0 

2 

0-125 

2 

5 

0    8    6-2109 

0 

1 

23-500 

2 

4 

-  0     8    4-8885 

0 

1 

22-875 

2 

3 

0    8    3-5561 

0 

1 

22-250 

2 

2 

0    8    2-2286 

XVUl 


GOLD-TALUING   TABLE. 


Fmi  Gold, 

Caxat  Gold, 

1 
Stebliho  Value, 

Per  OanM 

Par  Oimoe 

Per  Dance 

Or. 

i>ID<«. 

Gn. 

Carata. 

Gn. 

Biffhtii. 

£ 

*.     d. 

0 

21-625 

2 

1 

1 

0 

8     0-9012 

0 

21-000 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7  11-6738 

0 

20-875 

2 

0 

7 

0 

7  10-2464 

0 

19-750 

2 

0 

6 

0 

7    8-9196 

0 

19125 

2 

0 

5 

0 

7     7-6916 

0 

18-600 

2 

0 

4 

0 

7    6-2642 

0 

17-875 

2 

0 

3 

0 

7    4-9367 

0 

17-250 

2 

0 

2 

0 

7    3-6093       1 

0 

16-625 

2 

0 

1 

0 

7    2-2819       , 

0 

16-000 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7    0-9545       i 

0 

16-875 

8 

7 

0 

6  11-6271       1 

0 

14-750 

8 

6 

0 

6  10-2997       : 

0 

14-125 

8 

6 

0 

6    8-9723       1 

0 

13-500 

8 

4 

0 

6     7-6448 

0 

12-876 

8 

8 

0 

6    6-3174 

0 

12-250 

8 

2 

0 

6    4-9900 

0 

11-625 

8 

1 

0 

6    8-6626 

0 

11-000 

8 

0 

0 

6     2-3352       ■ 

0 

10-875 

2 

7 

0 

6    1-0078 

0 

9-750 

2 

6 

0 

5  11-6803 

0 

9-126 

2 

5 

0 

5  10-3529 

0 

8-600 

2 

4 

0 

5    90255 

0 

7-876 

2 

8 

0 

5     7-6981 

0 

7-260 

2 

2 

0 

5    6-3707 

0 

6-626 

2 

1 

0 

6     50433 

0 

6-000 

2 

0 

0 

5    3-7159 

0 

5-875 

7 

0 

5     2-3884 

0 

4-750 

6 

0 

5     1-0610 

0 

4-125 

5 

0 

4  11-7336 

0 

8-600 

4 

0 

4  10-4062 

0 

2-876 

8 

0 

4    9-0788 

0 

2-250 

2 

0 

4    7-7614 

0 

1-625 

1 

0 

4    6-4240 

0 

1-000 

0 

0 

4    6-0965 

0 

0-375 

0 

7 

0 

4    3-7691 

0 

D 

28-750 

0 

6 

0 

4    2-4417 

0 

0 

28-125 

0 

6 

0 

4    11143 

0 

0 

22-600 

0 

4 

0 

3  11-7869 

0 

0 

21-876 

0 

8 

0 

8  10-4595 

0 

0 

21-250 

0 

2 

0 

8    9-1321 

0 

0 

20-625 

0 

1 

0 

8    7-8046 

0 

0 

20-000 

0 

0 

0 

8    6-4772 

0 

0 

19-875 

0 

8 

7 

0 

8    5-1498 

0 

0 

18-760 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8    8-8224 

n 


GOLD-VALUING  TABLE* 


Pike  Gold, 

CaBAT  GrOLD, 

STEBLiira  Yaltte, 

Per  Ounce 

Per  Ouum 

Per  Onnee 

0». 

DtirU. 

Gr>. 

Carat*.  Gr*. 

Eightht. 

£ 

*.    d. 

0 

0 

18-125 

0        3 

6 

0 

8     2-4950 

0 

0 

17-600 

0       3 

4 

0 

3     1-1676 

d 

0 

16-875 

0      3 

3 

0 

2  11-8401 

0 

0 

16-250 

0      3 

2 

0 

2  10-5127 

0 

0 

15-626 

0      3 

1 

0 

2    9-1853 

0 

0 

15-000 

0      3 

0 

0 

2     7-8579 

0 

0 

14-875 

0      2 

7 

0 

2    6-6306 

0 

0 

13-760 

0      2 

6 

0 

2    6-2031 

0 

0 

13-126 

0      2 

5 

0 

2    3-8767 

0 

0 

12-500 

0       2 

4 

0 

2     2-6482 

0 

0 

11-875 

0       2 

3 

0 

2     1-2208 

0 

0 

11-250 

0       2 

2 

0 

1  11-8934 

,       0 

0 

10-625 

0       2 

1 

0 

1  10-5660 

0 

0 

10-000 

0       2 

0 

0 

1     9-2386 

0 

0 

9-376 

0       1 

7 

0 

1     7-9112 

0 

0 

8-750 

0       1 

6 

0 

1     6-5838 

0 

0 

8-126 

0      1 

5 

0 

1     5-2563 

1       0 

0 

7-500 

0       1 

4 

0 

1     3-9289 

0 

0 

6-875 

0       1 

3 

0 

1     2-6015 

:      0 

0 

6-260 

0       1 

2 

0 

1     1-2741 

0 

0 

6-625 

0      1 

1 

0 

0  11-9467 

0 

0 

5-000 

0       1 

0 

0 

0  10-6193 

0 

0 

4-375 

0      0 

7 

0 

0     9-2919 

0 

0 

3-750 

0      0 

6 

0 

0     7-9644 

0 

0 

3-125 

0      0 

5 

0 

0    6-6370 

0 

0 

2-600 

0       0 

4 

0 

0    5-3096 

0 

0 

1-876 

0      0 

3 

0 

0    8-9822 

0 

0 

1-260 

0      0 

2 

0 

0     2-6648 

0 

0 

0-625 

0      0 

1 

0 

0     1-3274 

«2 


GOLD- VALUING  TABLES. 


To  oonyert  Mnrr  Yalttb  into  Bake  Value  when  the  Standard 
is  expressed  in  Carats,  Grains,  and  Eighths.  This  can  be 
readily  accomplished  for  every  report  by  the  following 
Tables  :— 

Table  A. 


Caaatb 

Valvb  nr  Pbncb 

Ojlrats 

Valcb  m  Pkhcb 

1 

1 

•0681 

13 

•8868 

2 

•1868 

14 

•9545 

8 

•2046 

16 

1-0227 

4 

•2727 

16 

1-0909 

6 

•3409 

17 

11590 

6 

•4090 

18 

1-2272 

7 

•4772 

19 

1-2954 

8 

•6464 

20 

1-3636 

9 

•6186            i 

21 

1^4318 

10 

•6818 

22 

1-6000 

11 

•7600            i 

23 

1-6681 

12 

•8181 

24 

1-6868 

Table  B. 


OjuxOMinn 

1 

GaBAT  GRADTfl 

Valtts  nr  Fkkcb 

1 
2 

•0170 
•0340 

3 

4 

•0611 
•0681 

Table  C. 


Eighth  Cajut 

GnATIffS 

VALva  m  FnicB 

Eighth  Cabat 
Gbains 

Valvb  »  Pbitcm 

1 

8 
8 
4 

•0021 
•0042 
•0063 
•0086 

6 
6 

7 
8 

•0106 
•0127 
•0149 
•0170 

GOLI>-VALUING   TABLE. 


XXI 


-Table  A  gives  the  difference  in  price  between  Mint  and  Bank 
yalue  for  each  carat  np  to  fine  gold ;  Table  B  the  same  for  carat 
grains ;  and  Table  C  the  same  for  eighths  of  carat  grains. 

Now  as  the  Bank  value  of  gold  is  £S  17«.  9d.  per  oz.  standard 
against  Mint  value  of  £S  17«.  10^(2.,  it  follows  by  calculation 
that  fine  gold  would  fetch.  Bank  price,  only  £4  4«.  9'8182d., 
instead  of  £^  48.  11*4545(2.,  as  shown  by  Table  I.  of  Mint 
Values ;  and  the  Bank  value  of  1  oz.  of  gold,  of  any  standard 
whatever,  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  above  Tables  A, 
B,  and  C,  and  Table  I. — ^the  Tables  A,  B,  and  C,  giving  the 
quantities  in  pence  to  be  deducted  from  the  corresponding  stan- 
dard in  Table  I.  Thus,  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
Bank  value  of  1  oz.  of  gold  of  14  carats  2  grains  5  eighths  fine : 
refer  to  Table  A,  at  14  carats  is  found  '9545c2. ;  at  2  grains  in 
Table  B  is  found  -0340(2. ;  and  at  5  eighths  in  Table  C  -0106(2. 
Now  -9545  + '0340 +  -0106  = -9991,  which  has  to  be  deducted 
from  £2  ll8. 10*5575(2.  (see  Table  I.),  leaving  £2 11«.  9*5564(2.  as 
the  Bank  value  of  1  oz.  of  gold  of  the  above  fiueness. 


Table  II. 

Table  of  relative  proportions  of  Fii^  Gold  and  Allot,  with 
the  respective  Mint  Values  of  l^oz.  of  each  Alloy  when  the 
Standard  is  expressed  in  Thousandths. 


Fdib 
Gold 

AlXOT 

VAI.VS 

FiMB 
QOLD 

Al.I,OT 

VALtTB 

£ 

t.      d. 

£ 

«.      d. 

1000 

•000 

4 

4  11^4545 

986 

•014 

4 

3     9-1821 

999 

•001 

4 

4  10^4350 

985 

•015 

4 

3     8-1627 

998 

•002 

4 

4    9-4156 

984 

•016 

4 

3     7-1432 

997 

•008 

4 

4    8-8961 

983 

•017 

4 

3     61238 

996 

•004 

4 

4    7-8767 

982 

•018 

4 

3    5-1043 

995 

•006 

4 

4    6-3572 

981 

•019 

4 

3    4-0849 

994 

•006 

4 

4    5-3378 

980 

•020 

4 

3    3-0654 

993 

•007 

4 

4    4-3183 

979 

•021 

4 

3    2-0459 

992 

•008 

4 

4    3-2989 

978 

•022 

4 

3    1-0265 

991 

•009 

4 

4    2-2793 

977 

-023 

4 

3    0-0070 

990 

•010 

4 

4    1-2600 

976 

•024 

4 

2  10-9876 

989 

•Oil 

4 

4    0-2405 

975 

•025 

4 

2    9-9681 

988 

•012 

4 

3  11-2210 

974 

-026 

4 

2    8-9487 

987 

•018 

4 

3  10-2016 

973 

•027 

4 

2     7-9292 

xxn 


GOLD-VALUING  TABUS. 


Fink 
Gold 

AUOT 

VAum 

FniB 
Oou> 

ktxat 

Viam 

£ 

«. 

d. 

t    1. 

d. 

972 

•028 

4 

2 

6^90a8 

929 

•071 

8  18 

11  •0782 

971 

•029 

4 

2 

5^8903 

928 

•072 

8  18 

10-0638 

970 

•080 

4 

2 

4^8709 

927 

•078 

3  18 

9^0343 

969 

•031 

4 

2 

3^8504 

926 

•074 

8  18 

8^0149 

968 

•032 

4 

2 

2-8319 

926 

•076 

8  18 

6^9954 

967 

•033 

4 

2 

1-8125 

924 

•076 

3  18 

5^9759 

966 

•034 

4 

2 

0-7930 

923 

•077 

8  18 

49565 

965 

•035 

4 

1  117736 

922 

•078 

8  18 

8^9370 

964 

•036 

4 

10-7541 

921 

•079 

8  18 

2-9176     ! 

963 

•037 

4 

9-7347 

920 

•080 

3  18 

1^8981 

f 

962 

•038 

4 

8-7152 

919 

•081 

8  18 

0-8787 

961 

•039 

4 

7-6968 

918 

•082 

8  17  118592 

960 

•040 

4 

66763 

917 

•088 

8  17 

108398 

959 

•041 

4 

6-6569 

916* 

•084 

8  17 

9-8208 

958 

•042 

4 

4-6374 

916 

•086 

8  17 

8^8009 

957 

•043 

4 

8-6179 

914 

•086 

8  17 

7-7814 

956 

•044 

4 

2-6986 

913 

•087 

8  17 

67619     ; 

955 

•045 

4 

1-6790 

912 

•088 

8  17 

6-7425 

954 

•046 

4 

0-5596 

911 

•089 

8  17 

4-7230 

953 

•047 

4 

0 

11-5401 

910 

•090 

8  17 

3-7036 

952 

•048 

4 

0 

10-5207 

909 

•091 

3  17 

2-6841 

951 

•049 

4 

0 

9-5012 

908 

•092 

3  17 

1-6647 

950 

•050 

4 

0 

8-4818 

;  907 

•098 

3  17 

0-6462 

949 

•051 

4 

0 

7-4628 

906 

•094 

3  16 

11-6258 

948. 

•052 

4 

0 

6-4429 

905 

•096 

8  16 

10-6068 

947 

•053 

4 

0 

6-4234 

904 

•096 

8  16 

9-5869 

946 

•064 

4 

0 

4^4039 

903 

•097 

3  16 

8^5674 

945 

•055 

4 

0 

3^3836 

902 

•098 

8  16 

7^6479 

944 

•056 

4 

0 

2-3660 

901 

•099 

3  16 

66285 

943 

•057 

4 

0 

1-3456 

900 

•100 

3  16 

6-5090     j 

942 

•058 

4 

0 

0-8261 

899 

•101 

8  16 

4^4896     ■• 

941 

•059 

8 

19  11^8067 

898 

•102 

8  16 

3^4701 

940 

•060 

3 

19 

10-2872 

897 

•108 

8  16 

2^4607 

939 

•061 

3 

19 

9-2678 

896 

•104 

8  16 

14312 

988 

•062 

3 

19 

8-2483 

896 

•106 

3  16 

04118 

937 

•063 

3 

19 

7-2289 

894 

•106 

3  16 

11-3923 

936 

•064 

3 

19 

6-2094 

893 

•107 

3  15 

10-8729 

935 

•066 

8  19 

6-1899 

892 

•108 

3  16 

9-3634 

934 

•066 

8 

19 

4-1706 

891 

•109 

3  15 

8-3339 

983 

•067 

8 

19 

8-1610 

890 

•110 

3  16 

7-3146 

932 

•068 

3 

19 

2-1316 

889 

•111 

3  16 

6-2960 

931 

•069 

8 

19 

1-1121 

888 

•112 

3  15 

52766 

980 

•070  ' 

3 

19 

0-0927 

887 

•113 

8  16 

42661 

•  ei 

6-66« 

1  fVaodud  -08: 

3-8M/S 

17*.  lO'fi 

ooM. 

GOLD- VALUING   TABLE. 


XXlll 


FiNB 

Gold 

Atjx>t 

Yalvu 

G^.  ^^ 

Vatcb 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

886 

•114 

8 

15 

3-2367 

841  • 

■169 

3 

6-3612 

885 

•115 

3 

16 

2-2172 

840  ■ 

■160 

3 

4-3418 

884 

•116 

3 

15 

1-1978 

839  • 

■161 

3 

8-3223 

883 

•117 

3 

16 

0-1783 

838  ■ 

■162 

3 

2-8029 

882 

•118 

3 

14  11^1589 

837  ■ 

■163 

3 

1-8834 

881 

•119 

3 

14  101394 

886  • 

■164 

8 

0-2639 

880 

•120 

3 

14 

9-1199 

886  ■ 

■166 

8  10  11-2446 

879 

•121 

3 

14 

8-1005  1 

834 

•166 

8 

10  10-2250 

878 

•122 

3 

14 

7-0810 

838  • 

•167 

3 

10 

9-2056 

877 

•123 

3 

14 

60616 

832  • 

■168 

3 

10 

8-1861 

876 

•124 

3 

14 

6-0421 

831   ■ 

•169 

3 

10 

7-1667 

875 

•125 

3 

14 

4-0227  i 

830  ■ 

•170 

3 

10 

6-1472 

874 

•126 

3 

14 

80032 

829  ' 

•171 

3 

10 

5-1278 

873 

•127 

3 

14 

1-9838 

828  • 

•172 

3 

10 

4-1083 

872 

•128 

3 

14 

0-9643 

827 

•173 

3 

10 

8-0889 

871 

•129 

3 

13 

11-9449 

826  ■ 

•174 

3 

10 

2-0694 

870 

•130 

3 

13 

10-9254 

;  825 

•176 

8 

10 

1-0499 

869 

•131 

3 

13 

9-9059 

824  ' 

•176 

8 

10 

0-0305 

868 

•132 

8 

13 

8-8865  . 

823  • 

•177 

8 

9 

11-0110 

867 

•133 

3 

13 

7-8670 

822  • 

•178 

8 

9 

9-9916 

866 

•134 

3 

13 

6-8476 

821  ■ 

•179 

8 

9 

8-9721 

"866 

•135 

3 

13 

5-8281 

820  • 

•180 

8 

9 

7-9627 

864 

•136 

3 

13 

4-8087 

819  • 

•181 

3 

9 

6-9332 

863 

•137 

3 

13 

3-7892 

818  ■ 

•182 

3 

9 

6-9138 

862 

•138 

3 

18 

2-7698 

817  • 

•183 

3 

9 

4-8943 

861 

•139 

8 

13 

1-7608 

816  ■ 

•184 

3 

9 

3-8749 

860 

•140 

8 

13 

0-7309 

i  815  ■ 

•185 

3 

9 

2-8564 

859 

•141 

3 

12 

11-7114 

814  ■ 

•186 

8 

9 

1-8359 

858 

•142 

3 

12 

10-6919 

813  ■ 

■187 

8 

9 

0-8165 

857 

•143 

3 

12 

9-6725 

812  • 

■188 

3 

8 

11-7970 

866 

•144 

3 

12 

8-6530 

811  • 

■189 

8 

8 

10-7776 

855 

•145 

3 

12 

7-6336 

810  • 

190 

8 

8 

9-7581 

854 

•146 

3 

12 

6-6141 

809  ■ 

191 

8 

8 

8-7387 

863 

•147 

3 

12 

6-6947  ; 

808  ■ 

192 

8 

8 

7-7192 

852 

•148 

8 

12 

4-6762 

807  < 

193 

8 

8 

6-6998 

861 

•149 

3 

12 

3-6568 

806  • 

194 

3 

8 

6-6803 

850 

•160 

8 

12 

2-6363 

805  • 

196 

3 

8 

4-6609 

849 

•151 

3 

12 

1-6169 

804  • 

196 

3 

8 

3-6414 

848 

.152 

3 

12 

0-4974 

803  ■ 

■197 

3 

8 

2-6219 

847 

•158 

3  11 

11-4779 

802  ■ 

■198 

8 

8 

1-6025 

846 

•154 

3 

10-4686 

801  ■ 

199 

8 

8 

0-6830 

845 

•155 

3 

9-4890 

800  ■ 

200 

3 

7 

11-6636 

844 

•156 

8 

8-4196 

799  • 

■201 

8 

7 

10-6441 

843 

•167 

8 

7-4001 

798  • 

■202 

8 

7 

9-5247 

842 

•168 

8 

6-8807 

797  ■ 

203 

8 

7 

8-5052 

XXIV 


GOLD- VALUING   TABLE. 


Fim 

OOLS 

AlXOT 

Vatcb 

Fnra 

AlXOT 

VAi,trB 

£ 

8.      d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

796 

•204 

3 

7     7^4858 

751 

•249 

3 

3 

9-6108 

796 

•205 

3 

7    64663 

750 

•260 

3 

3 

8-5909 

794 

•206 

3 

7    5-4469 

749 

•261 

3 

3 

7-5714 

793 

•207 

3 

7    4-4274 

748 

•252 

3 

3 

66519 

792 

•208 

3 

7    3-4979 

747 

•253 

3 

3 

6-5325 

791 

•209 

3 

7    2^3886 

746 

•254 

3 

3 

4-6180 

790 

•210 

3 

7     13690 

746 

•265 

3 

3 

3-4936 

789 

•211 

3 

7    0-3496 

744 

•256 

3 

3 

2-4741 

788 

•212 

3 

6  11^3301 

743 

•257 

3 

3 

1-4547 

787 

•213 

3 

6  10^3107 

742 

•268 

3 

3 

0-4352 

786 

•214 

3 

6     92912 

741 

•269 

3 

2 

11-4158 

785 

•216 

3 

6    8-2718 

740 

•260 

8 

2  10-3963 

784 

•216 

3 

6     72623 

789 

•261 

3 

2 

9-3769 

783 

•217 

3 

6    6*2329 

788 

•262 

3 

2 

8-3674 

782 

•218 

8 

6    5*2134 

737 

•268 

3 

2 

7-3879 

781 

•219 

3 

6    4-1939 

1  736 

•264 

8 

2 

6-3185 

780 

•220 

8 

6    3-1746 

735 

-266 

3 

2 

5-2990 

779 

•221 

3 

6     2-1650 

734 

•266 

3 

2 

4-2796 

778 

•222 

3 

6     1-1366 

733 

•267 

3 

2 

8-2601 

777 

•223 

3 

6    0-1161 

732 

•268 

3 

2 

2-2407 

776 

•224 

3 

6  11-0967 

781 

•269 

3 

2 

1-2212 

775 

•225 

3 

5  10^0772 

730 

•270 

8 

2 

0-2018 

774 

•226 

8 

5    9^0578 

729 

•271 

3 

11^1823 

773 

•227 

« 

6    8-0383 

728 

•272 

3 

10-1629 

772 

•228 

3 

5     7-0189 

727 

•273 

3 

9-1434 

771 

•229 

3 

6     5-9994 

726 

•274 

3 

8-1239 

770 

•230 

3 

5     4-9799 

726 

•276 

3 

7-1045 

769 

•231 

3 

5     3-9605 

724 

•276 

3 

6-0850 

768 

•232 

3 

6     2-9410 

728 

•277 

3 

5-0666 

767 

•233 

3 

6     1-9216 

722 

•278 

3 

4-0461 

766 

•234 

3 

5     0-9021 

721 

•279 

3 

3^0267 

766 

•235 

3 

4  11-8827 

720 

•280 

3 

2^0072 

764 

•236 

3 

4  10-8682 

719 

•281 

8 

0^9878 

763 

•237 

3 

4    9-8438 

718 

•282 

3 

0 

11^9688 

762 

•238 

8 

4    8-8243 

717 

•283 

3 

0  10-9489 

761 

•239 

3 

4     7-8049 

716 

-284 

3 

0 

99294 

760 

•240 

8 

4    6-7854 

716 

-286 

3 

0 

8^9099 

759 

•241 

3 

4    6-7669 

714 

-286 

3 

0 

7^8906 

768 

•242 

8 

4    4-7465 

713 

-287 

3 

0 

6-8710 

757 

•243 

8 

4    3-7270 

712 

•288 

3 

0 

5^8616 

766 

•244 

3 

4    2-7076 

711 

•289 

8 

0 

4^8321 

756 

•246 

3 

4    1-6881 

710 

•290 

3 

0 

8-8127 

754 

•246 

8 

4    0-6687 

709 

•291 

8 

0 

2-7982 

758 

•247 

3 

8  11-6492 

708 

-292 

8 

0 

1-7788 

762 

•248 

8 

3  10-6298 

707 

•293 

3 

0 

0-754S 

GOLD-VALUINO  tABLB. 


Fun 
Goi.n 

AtjiOT 

Vaict 

Fnra 
Ooi.i> 

AUATt 

YAun 

£    $. 

<;. 

£    ». 

d. 

706 

•294 

2  19  11-7849 

661 

•889 

2  16 

1-8594 

706 

•295 

2  19  10-7154 

660 

•840 

2  16 

0-8399 

704 

•296 

2  19 

9-6959 

669 

•341 

2  15 

11-8205 

708 

•297 

2  19 

8-6765 

658 

•342 

2  16 

10-8010 

702 

•298 

2  19 

7-6570 

667 

•348 

2  15 

9-7816 

701 

•299 

2  19 

6-6876 

666 

•844 

2  16 

8-7621 

700 

•300 

2  19 

5-6181 

665 

•846 

2  15 

7-7427 

699 

•801 

2  19 

4-5987 

664 

•846 

2  15 

6-7232 

698 

•802 

2  19 

3-5792 

653 

•347 

2  16 

6^7038 

697 

•808 

2  19 

2-6698 

652 

•348 

2  15 

4^6843 

696 

•804 

2  19 

1-5408 

651 

•349 

2  15 

8-6649 

695 

•806 

2  19 

0-5209 

660 

•360 

2  16 

2-6454 

694 

•806 

2  18 

11-5014 

649 

-861 

2  15 

1-6259 

698 

•807 

2  18  10^4820 

648 

•862 

2  15 

0-6065 

692 

•808 

2  18 

9-4625 

647 

•363 

2  14  11^5870 

691 

•809 

2  18 

8-4480 

646 

•364 

2  14  10^6676 

690 

•810 

2  18 

7-4286 

646 

•865 

2  14 

9-6481 

689 

•811 

2  18 

6-4041 

644 

•866 

2  14 

8-6287 

688 

•812 

2  18 

5-8847 

643 

•867 

2  14 

7-5092 

687 

•818 

2  18 

4-8652 

642 

•868 

2  14 

6-4898 

686 

•814 

2  18 

8-8468 

641 

•859 

2  14 

5-4703 

685 

•816 

2  18 

2-8263 

640 

•860 

2  14 

4^4509 

684 

•816 

2  18 

1-8069 

639 

•861 

2  14 

3^4314 

688 

•817 

8  18 

0-2874 

638 

•862 

2  14 

2-4120 

682 

•818 

2  17 

11-2680 

637 

•863 

2.14 

1^8925 

681 

•819 

2  17 

10-2485 

636 

•864 

2  14 

0-3780 

680 

•820 

*2  17 

9-2290 

635 

•865 

2  18  11-8686 

679 

•821 

2  17 

8-2096 

634 

•866 

2  18  10:3341 

678 

•822 

2  17 

7-1901 

638 

•867 

2  18 

9-3147 

677 

•828 

2  17 

6-1707 

632 

•868 

2  18 

8-2952 

676 

•824 

2  17 

5-1612 

631 

•869 

2  18 

7^2758 

675 

•825 

2  17 

4-1318 

630 

•870 

2  13 

6^2563 

674 

•826 

2  17 

3-1128 

629 

•371 

2  13 

6-2369 

678 

•827 

2  17 

2-0929 

628 

•872 

2  13 

4-2174 

672 

•828 

2  17 

1-0784 

627 

•873 

2  13 

8-1979 

671 

•829 

2  17 

0-0540 

626 

•874 

2  13 

2^1786 

670 

•880 

2  16  110345 

625 

•875 

2  13 

1-1690 

669 

•881 

2  16  100161 

624 

•876 

2  13 

0-1396 

668 

•882 

2  16 

8-9956 

628 

•877 

2  12  11-1201 

667 

•838 

2  16 

7-9761 

622 

•878 

2  12  10*1007 

666 

•884 

2  16 

6-9667 

621 

•879 

2  12 

9-0812 

665 

•835 

2  16 

6-9872 

620 

•880 

2  12 

8-0618 

664 

•886 

2  16 

4-9178 

619 

•881 

2  12 

7^0428 

668 

•887 

2  16 

8-8988 

618 

•882 

2  12 

6-0229 

662 

•888  , 

2  16 

2-8789 

617 

•888 

2  12 

5-0084 

XXVI 


GOLD-VALUING  TABLE. 


Tun 
Gold 

AXLOT 

Vaix* 

i  FiMS 

QOLD 

1 

Allot 

£ 

*. 

1 

£ 

«. 

d. 

616 

•384 

2 

12 

8^9839 

671 

•429 

2 

8 

6-1085 

615 

•385 

2 

12 

29645 

570 

•430 

2 

8 

6-0890 

614 

•386 

2 

12 

1^9461 

i  569 

•481 

2 

8 

4-0696 

613 

•387 

2 

12 

09266 

668 

•482 

2 

8 

80501 

612 

•388 

2 

11 

11^9061 

667 

•433 

2 

8 

2-0307 

611 

•389 

2 

11 

10^8867 

666 

•434 

2 

8 

1-0112 

610 

•390 

2 

11 

9^8672    1 

666 

•436 

2 

7  11-9918 

609 

•891 

2 

11 

8^8478 

664 

•436 

2 

7  10-9728 

608 

•392 

2 

11 

7-8283 

668 

•437 

2 

9-9529 

607 

•893 

2 

11 

6^8089    1 

:  662 

•438 

2 

8-9834 

606 

•394 

2 

11 

5^7894 

,  661 

•489 

2 

7-9140 

605 

•396 

2 

11 

4-7699 

1  660 

•440 

2 

6-8946 

604  ' 

•396 

2 

11 

3-7505 

659 

•441 

2 

5-8761 

608 

•397 

2 

11 

2-7811 

658 

•442 

2 

4-8666 

602 

•398 

2 

11 

1-7116 

557 

•443 

2 

8'8861 

601 

•399 

2 

11 

0-6921 

566 

•444 

2 

2-8167 

600 

•400 

2 

10 

11-6727    1 

665 

•445 

2 

1-7972 

599 

•401 

2 

10  10^6582 

664 

•446 

2 

0-7778 

598 

•402 

2 

10 

9-6838 

663 

•447 

2 

6  11-7683 

697 

•403 

2 

10 

8-6148 

652 

•448 

2 

6 

10-7389 

696 

•404 

2 

10 

7-5949 

551 

•449 

2 

6 

9-7194 

695 

•405 

2 

10 

6-5764 

550 

•460 

2 

6 

8-6999 

694 

•406 

2 

10 

5'6669 

549 

•461 

2 

6 

7-6805 

693 

•407 

2 

10 

4-6365 

648 

•462 

2 

6 

6-6611 

592 

•408 

2 

10 

3-5170 

547 

•468 

2 

6 

6-6416 

591 

•409 

2 

10 

2-4976 

646 

•464 

2 

6 

4-6221 

590 

•410 

2 

10 

1-4781 

1  645 

•455 

2* 

6 

8-6027 

589 

•411 

2 

10 

0-4587 

;  644 

-456 

2 

6 

2-5832 

588 

•412 

2 

9 

11-4392 

;  643 

-467 

2 

6 

1-5638 

587 

•413 

2 

9 

10-4198 

642 

•458 

2 

6 

0'5443 

596 

•414 

2 

9 

9-4003 

641 

•469 

2 

5 

11  "5249 

686 

•415 

2 

9 

8-3809 

640 

•460 

2 

5 

10-6054 

584 

•416 

2 

9 

7-3614 

689 

•461 

2 

6 

9-4859 

583 

•417 

2 

9 

6-3419 

688 

•462 

2 

6 

8-4666 

682 

•418 

2 

9 

5-3225 

687 

•468 

2 

6 

7-4470 

581 

•419 

2 

9 

4-3080 

636 

•464 

2 

6 

6-4276 

680 

•420 

2 

9 

3-2836 

685 

•465 

2 

5 

6-4081 

579 

•421 

2 

9 

2-2641 

684 

•466 

2 

6 

4-8887 

678 

•422 

2 

9 

1-2447 

588 

•467 

2 

6 

8-3692 

577 

•428 

2 

9 

0-2262 

632 

•468 

2 

6 

2-3498 

676 

•424 

2 

8  11-2058 

531 

•469 

2 

5 

1-8303 

576 

•426 

2 

8 

10-1863 

580 

•470 

2 

6 

0-3109 

574 

•426 

2 

8 

9-1669 

529 

•471 

2 

4  11-2914 

678 

•427. 

2 

8 

8'1474 

628 

-472 

2 

4  10-2719 

672 

•428 

2 

d 

7-1279 

,  627 

-478  , 

2 

4 

9-2525     , 

GOLD-VALUING  TABLE. 
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Fura 
Gold 

Allot 

Valvb 

FiNB 

Gold 

AU/OT 

Vaitib 

t 

<. 

<i. 

£ 

1. 

i. 

626 

•474 

2 

4 

8-2330 

481 

•519 

2 

0 

10^8676 

625 

•475 

2 

4 

7^2136 

480 

•620 

2 

0 

9^3381 

524 

•476 

2 

4 

6-1941 

479 

•521 

2 

0 

8-3187 

623 

•477 

2 

4 

5^1 747 

478 

•522 

2 

0 

7-2992 

522 

•478 

2 

4 

4-1552 

477 

•523 

2 

0 

6-2798 

521 

•479 

2 

4 

3^1358     ; 

476 

•624 

2 

0 

5-2603 

520 

•480 

2 

4 

2-1168     i 

475 

•625 

2 

0 

4-2409 

619 

•481 

2 

4 

1-0969 

;  474 

•526 

2 

0 

3-2214 

518 

•482 

2 

4 

0-0774 

473 

•527 

2 

0 

2-2020 

517 

•483 

2 

3 

11-0579 

472 

•628 

2 

0 

1-1825 

516 

•484 

2 

3 

10-0386 

471 

•529 

2 

0 

0-1630 

616 

•485 

2 

3 

9-0190 

470 

•630 

19 

11-1436 

614 

•486 

2 

3 

7-9996 

469 

•531 

19 

10-1241 

613 

•487 

2 

8 

6-9801 

468 

•632 

19 

9-1047 

612 

•488 

2 

3 

5-9607 

467 

•633 

19 

8-0852 

611 

•489 

2 

3 

4-9412 

466 

•634 

19 

7-0668 

510 

•490 

2 

3 

8-9218 

466 

•535 

19 

6-0463 

609 

•491 

2 

3 

2-9023 

464 

•636 

19 

5-0269 

508 

•492 

2 

3 

1-8829 

463 

•637 

19 

4-0074 

507 

•493 

2 

3 

0-8634 

462 

•638 

19 

2-9879 

606 

•494 

2 

3 

11-8439 

461 

•639 

19 

1-9685 

505 

•495 

2 

2 

10-8245 

460 

•640 

19 

0-9490 

504 

•496 

2 

2 

9-8051 

459 

-641 

18 

11-9296 

603 

•497 

2 

2 

8-7856 

468 

-642 

18 

10-9101 

602 

•498 

2 

2 

7-7661 

467 

-543 

18 

9-8907 

501 

•499 

2 

2 

6-7467 

466 

•544 

18 

8-8712 

600 

•600 

2 

2 

5-7272 

455 

•545 

18 

7-8518 

499 

•601 

2 

2 

4-7078 

464 

•546 

18 

C-832S 

498 

•602 

2 

2 

3-6883 

463 

•647 

18 

5-8129 

497 

•508 

2 

2 

2-6689 

452 

-548 

18 

4-7934 

496 

•504 

2 

2 

1-6494 

451 

•549 

18 

3-7739 

496 

•605 

2 

2 

0-6300 

460 

-660 

18 

2-7646 

494 

•506 

2 

11-6105 

449 

-661 

18 

1-7361 

493 

•507 

2 

10-5911 

448 

-562 

18 

0-7166 

492 

•508 

2 

9-5716 

447 

-553 

17 

11-6961 

491 

•509 

2 

8-5521 

446 

•554 

1  17  10-6767 

490 

•510 

2 

7-6327 

445 

•555 

17 

9-6572 

489 

•511 

2 

1-6132 

444 

•556 

17 

8-6378 

488 

•512 

2 

6^4938 

443 

•557 

17 

7-6183 

487 

•513 

2 

4-4743 

442 

•558 

17 

6-6989 

486 

•514 

2 

3-4549 

441 

•559 

17 

6-5794 

486 

•616 

2 

2-4364 

440 

•560 

17 

4-5599 

484 

•616 

2 

1-4169 

439 

•661 

17 

3-5406 

483 

•517 

2 

0-3966 

438 

•662 

17 

2-6211 

482 

•618 

2 

0  11-3770 

487 

•663 

17 

1-5016     i 
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€ 

«.       d. 

«. 
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486 

•564 

17    0^4821 

391 

•609 

18 

2-6067 

435 

•666 

16  11  4627 

390 

-610 

13 

1-5872 

484 

•566 

16  10^4432 

;  889 

-611 

13 

0-5678 

483 

•667 

16     94288 

i  888 

•612 

12 

11-5483 

482 

•668 

16    8^4048 

887 

•613 

12 

10-5289 

481 

•569 

16     7-3849 

386 

•614 

12 

9-5094 

430 

•570 

16    6-8654 

885 

•615 

12 

8^4899 

429 

•571 

16    5-3459 

884 

•616 

12 

7^4705 

428 

•572 

16    4-3265 

883 

•617 

12 

6-4511 

427 

•573 

16    8^3070 

882 

•618 

12 

5-4316 

426 

•574 

16    2-2876 

881 

•619 

12 

4-4121 

425 

•575 

16    1-2681 

880 

•620 

12 

88927 

424 

•576 

16    0-2487 

379 

-621 

12 

2-3732 

423 

•577 

15  11-2292 

378 

-622 

12 

1-8638 

422 

•678 

15  10-2098 

877 

•628 

12 

0-8343 

421 

•579 

15    91903 

376 

•624 

11 

11-8142 

420 

•680 

15    8-1709 

875 

•626 

11 

10-2964 

419 

•681 

15     7-1514 

374 

•626 

11 

9-2759 

418 

•682 

• 

15    6-1319 

378 

•627 

11 

8-2665 

417 

•683 

15    6-1125 

372 

•628 

11 

7-2870 

416 

•584 

15    4-0930 

371 

•629 

11 

6-2176 

415 

•585 

15    3-0736 

370 

•630 

11 

6-1981 

414 

•586 

15     2-0641 

369 

•631 

11 

4-1787 

413 

•587 

15    1-0847 

368 

-632 

11 

3-1592 

412 

•588 

15    0-0162 

367 

-633 

11 

2-1398 

411 

•689 

14  10-9968 

366 

-634 

11 

1-1203 

410 

•690 

14    9-9763 

366 

-635 

11 

0-1009 

409 

•591 

14    8-9569 

864 

•686 

10 

11-0814 

408 

•692 

14    7-9374 

863 

•687 

10  10-0620 

407 

•693 

14    6-9179 

362 

•638 

10 

90425 

406 

•694 

14    5-8986 

361 

•689 

10 

8-0280 

405 

•595 

14    4-8790 

860 

•640 

10 

7-0086 

404 

•696 

14    3-8596 

359 

•641 

10 

6-9841 

403 

•697 

14    2-8401 

868 

•642 

10 

4-9647 

402 

•698 

14    1-8207 

867 

•648 

10 

8-9462 

401 

•599 

14    0-8012 

866 

•644 

10 

2-9258 

400 

•600 

18  11-7818 

856 

•645 

10 

1-9068 

399 

•601 

18  10-7623 

354 

•646 

10 

0-8869 

398 

■602 

13    9-7429 

363 

•647 

9 

11-8674 

897 

•603 

13    8-7234 

862 

•648 

9  10-8479 

896 

•604 

13     7-7039 

351 

•649 

9 

9-8286 

395 

•605 

18    6-6845 

350 

•660 

9 

8-8090 

394 

•606 

13    56651 

349 

•651 

9 

7-7896 

893 

•607 

18    46456 

348 

•652 

9 

6-7701 

892 

•608 

13    36261 

847 

•653 

9 

5-7507 
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AlXOT 
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FlHS 

Gold 
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«. 
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846 

•664 

9    4^7812 

301 

•699 

5 

6-8558 

345 

•655 

9    3-7118 

300 

•700 

6 

5-8363 

344 

•656 

9    2-6923 

299 

•701 

5 

4-8169 

343 

•667 

9    1-6729 

298 

•702 

5 

8-7974 

342 

•668 

9    0-6534 

297 

•703 

5 

2-7779 

341 

•659 

8  11-6339 

296 

•704 

6 

1^7686 

340 

•660 

8  10-6145 

295 

•706 

5 

0^7890 

339 

•661 

8     9-6951 

294 

•706 

4  11-7196 

338 

•662 

8    8-6766 

293 

•707 

4  10-7011 

837 

•668 

8     7-6561 

292 

•708 

4 

9-6807 

836 

•664 

8    6-6867 

291 

•709 

4 

8-6612 

835 

•666 

8    5-5172 

290 

•710 

4 

7^6418 

384 

•666 

8    4-4978 

289 

•711 

4 

6^6223 

333 

•667 

8    3-4788 

288 

•712 

«       ^ 

4 

66029 

882 

•668 

8     2-4689 

287 

•718 

4 

4-6834 

331 

•669 

8     1-4894 

286 

•714 

4 

3-6639 

830 

•670 

8    0-4199 

285 

•716 

4 

2-5445 

829 

•671 

7  11-4005 

284 

•716 

4 

1-5251 

328 

•672 

7  10-8811 

283 

•717 

4 

0-6066 

327 

•678 

7    9-8616 

282 

•718 

8 

11-4861 

826 

•674 

7    8-3421 

281 

•719 

8 

10-4667 

325 

•675 

7     7-3227 

280 

•720 

8 

9-4472 

824 

•676 

7     6:8032 

279 

•721 

d 

8-4278 

323 

•677 

7    5-2838 

278 

•722 

8 

7-4083 

822 

•678 

7    4-2643 

277 

•723 

8 

6-8889 

321 

•679 

7    3-2449 

276 

•724 

8 

6-8694 

820 

•680 

7    2-2264 

275 

•726 

8 

4-8499 

819 

•681 

7    1-2069 

274 

•726 

8 

3^8806 

318 

•682 

7    0-1865 

273 

•727 

3 

2-8110 

317 

•688 

6  11-1670 

272 

•728 

3 

1-2916 

316 

•684 

6  10-1476 

271 

•729 

3 

0-2721 

315 

•685 

6    9-1281 

270 

•730 

2  11-2527 

314 

•686 

6    8-1087 

269 

•731 

2 

10-2382 

318 

•687 

6     7-0892 

268 

•782 

2 

9-2188 

812 

•688 

6    6-0698 

267 

•788 

2 

8-1943 

311 

•689 

6    5-0608 

266 

•284 

2 

7-1749 

310 

•690 

6    4-0309 

265 

•786 

2 

6-1654 

309 

•691 

6    30114 

264 

•786 

2 

5-1361 

308 

•692 

6    1-9919 

263 

•737 

2 

4-1165 

307 

•698 

6    0-9725 

262 

•738 

2 

8-0970 

306 

•694 

6  11^9630 

261 

•739 

2 

2-0776 

305 

•696 

6  10-9836 

260 

•740 

2 

1-0681 

804 

•696 

5    9-9141 

259 

•741 

2 

0-0887 

308 

•697 

6    8-8947 

258 

•742 

1 

11-0192 

802 

•698 

5     7-8752 

257 

•743 

1 

9-9998 

XXX 
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QoLD 

AlXOT 

Vixum 

Fun 
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AlXOT 
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I 

«. 

A. 

i    1.      d. 

256 

•744 

8^9803 

211 

•789 

0  17  111049 

255 

•745 

7-9609 

210 

•790 

0  17  10^0854 

254 

•746 

6^9414 

209 

•791 

0  17    90659 

253 

•747 

5-9219 

208 

•792 

0  17    80465 

252 

•748 

4-9026 

207 

•798 

0  17     70270 

251 

•749 

3-8880 

206 

•794 

0  17    6-0076 

250 

•650 

2-8636 

205 

•796 

0  17    4-9881 

249 

•751 

1-8441 

204 

•796 

0  17    8-9687 

248 

•762 

0^8247 

208    ' 

•797 

0  17     2-9492 

247 

•763 

0  11  8062 

202 

•798 

0  17    1^9298 

246 

•754 

0  10-7858 

201 

•799 

0  17    0^9103 

245 

•756 

0 

97663 

200 

•800 

0  16  11^8909 

244 

•756 

0 

8^7469 

199 

•801 

0  16  10-8714 

243 

•767 

0 

7-7274 

198 

•802 

0  16     9-8519 

242 

•768 

0 

6-7079 

197 

•808 

0  16    8-8825 

241 

•769 

0 

6-6885 

196 

•804 

0  16     7-8130 

240 

•760 

0 

4-6690 

195 

•806 

0  16     6-7986 

239 

•761 

0 

8-6496 

194 

•806 

0  16    6-7741 

238 

•762 

0 

2-6301 

193 

•807 

0  16    4-7647 

237 

•763 

0 

16107 

192 

•808 

0  16    3-7852 

236 

•764 

0 

0-6912 

191 

•809 

0  16     2-7168 

235 

•766 

0  19  11-5718 

190 

•810 

0  16     1-6963 

234 

•766 

0  19 

10-6523 

189   ' 

-811 

0  16    0-6769 

233 

•767 

0 

19 

9-5829 

188 

•812 

0  16  11-6574 

232 

•768 

0 

19 

8-5184 

187 

•818 

0  15  10-6379 

231 

•769 

0 

19 

7-4939 

186 

•814 

0  15     9-6185 

230 

•770 

0 

19 

6-4746 

185 

•815 

0  15     8-5990 

229 

•771 

0 

19 

6-4551 

184 

J 

•816 

0  15     7-6796 

228 

•772 

0  19 

4-4356 

183 

•817 

0  15     6-5601 

227 

•773 

0 

19 

3-4161 

182 

•818 

0  15     6-6407 

226 

•774 

0 

19 

2-8967 

181 

•819 

0  15     4-5212 

225 

•775 

0 

19 

1-8772 

180 

•820 

0  16     3-6018 

224 

•776 

0 

19 

0-3578 

179 

•821 

0  16     2-4823 

223 

•777 

0 

18 

11-3388 

178 

•822 

0  16    1*4629 

222 

•778 

0 

18 

10-3189 

177 

•828 

0  16    0*4484 

221 

•779 

0 

18 

9-2994 

176 

-824 

0  14  11^4239 

220 

•780 

0 

18 

8-2799 

176 

•826 

0  14  10-4045 

219 

•781 

0 

18 

7-2605 

174 

•826 

0  14     9-8851 

218 

•782 

0 

18 

6-2410 

178 

•827 

0  14    8-8656 

217 

•783 

0 

18 

5-2216 

172 

■828 

0  14     7-8461 

216 

•784 

0 

18 

4-2021 

171 

•829 

0  14    6-8267 

215 

•785 

0 

18 

3-1827 

170 

•830 

0  14    6-3072 

214 

•786 

0 

18 

21632 

169 

•831 

0  14    4-2878 

213 

•787 

0 

18 

1-1438 

168 

•832 

0  14    3-2683 

212 

•788 

0 

18 

0-1248 

167 

•888 

0  14    2^2489 
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Fna 

AzXOT 

Vaiub 

Fore 
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£    «. 

d. 

£ 

«. 
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166 

•834 

0  14 

1-2294 

121 

-879 

0  10 

3-3580 

165 

•885 

0  14 

0-2099 

120 

-880 

0 

10 

2-8345 

164 

•886 

0  13  11^1905 

119 

-881 

0 

10 

1-3151 

163 

•837 

0  13  10-1710 

118 

-882 

0  10 

0-2966 

162 

•888 

0  13 

9-1516 

117 

-883 

0 

9 

11-2761 

161 

•889 

0  13 

8-1321 

116 

-884 

0 

9  10^2567 

160 

•840 

0  13 

7-1127 

116 

-886 

0 

9 

9-2372 

159 

•841 

0  13 

6^0932 

114 

-886 

0 

9 

8-2178 

158 

•842 

0  13 

5-0738 

113 

-887 

0 

9 

7-1983 

157 

•843 

0  13 

4-0543 

112 

-888 

0 

9 

6-1789 

156 

•844 

0  13 

3-0349 

111 

-889 

0 

9 

6-1694 

155 

•845 

0  18 

2-0154 

110 

-890 

0 

9 

4-1399 

154 

•846 

0  13 

0-9959 

109 

-891 

0 

9 

8-1206 

153 

•847 

0  12  11-9765 

108 

•892 

0 

9 

2-1010 

152 

•848 

0  12  10-9670 

107 

•893 

0 

9 

1-0816 

151 

•849 

0  12 

9-9376 

106 

•894 

0 

9 

0-0621 

150 

•850 

0  12 

8-9181 

105 

•896 

0 

8 

11-0427 

149 

•851 

0  12 

7-8987 

104 

•896 

0 

8 

10^0232 

148 

•852 

0  12 

6-8792 

103 

•897 

0 

8 

9^0038 

147 

•853 

0  12 

5-8598 

102 

-898 

0 

8 

7-9843 

146 

•854 

0  12 

4-8403 

101 

-899 

0 

8 

6-9649 

145 

•856 

0  12 

3-8209 

100 

•900 

0 

8 

5-9464 

144 

•856 

0  12 

2-8014 

99 

•901 

0 

8 

4-9269 

148 

•857 

0  12 

1-7819 

98 

•902 

0 

8 

3-9065 

142 

•858 

0  12 

0-7625 

97 

•903 

0 

8 

2-8870 

141 

•859 

0  11 

11-7430 

96 

•904 

0 

8 

1-8^)76 

140 

•860 

0  11 

10-7236 

95 

•906 

0 

8 

0-8481 

189 

•861 

0  11 

9-7041 

94 

•906 

0 

7  11^8287 

188 

•862 

0  11 

8-6847 

93 

•907 

0 

10-8092 

187 

•863 

0  11 

7-6652 

92 

-908 

0 

8-7898 

136 

•864 

0  11 

6-6458 

91 

-909 

0 

9-7703 

135 

•865 

0  11 

6-6263 

90 

-910 

0 

7-7609 

134 

•866 

0  11 

4-6069 

89 

-911 

0 

6-7314 

133 

•867 

0  11 

3-5874 

88 

-912 

0 

6-7119 

132 

•868 

0  11 

2-5679 

87 

-913 

0 

4-6926 

131 

•869 

0  11 

1-5486 

86 

-914 

0 

3-6780 

130 

•870 

0  11 

0-6290 

86 

-916 

0 

2-6636 

129 

•871 

0  10  11-5096 

84 

-916 

0 

1-6341 

128 

•872 

0  10  10-4901 

83 

•917 

0 

7  10-6147 

127 

•873 

0  10 

9-4707 

82 

•918 

0 

6 

11-6962 

126 

•874 

0  10 

8-4512 

81 

•919 

0 

6 

0-6758 

125 

•876 

0  10 

7-4818 

80 

-920 

0 

6 

9-6563 

124 

•876 

0  10 

6-4123 

79 

-921 

0 

6 

8-5369 

123 

•877 

0  10 

5-8929 

78 

•922 

0 

6 

7-5174 

122 

•878 

0  10 

4-3734 

77 

•923 

0 

6 

6-4979 

xsczu 
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FlKB 

Gold 

Auor 

VAroB 

OOLD 

AlXOT 

Virta 

A 

«. 

i. 

t 

«. 

d. 

76 

•924 

0 

6 

5-4785 

88 

•962 

0 

8 

2-7392 

76 

•925 

0 

6 

4-4590 

87 

•963 

0 

8 

1-7198 

74 

•926 

0 

6 

8-4396 

86 

•964 

0 

8 

0-7003 

78 

•927 

0 

6 

2-4201 

86 

-965 

0 

2 

11-6809 

72 

•928 

0 

6 

1-4007 

84 

-966 

0 

2 

10-6614 

71 

•929 

0 

6 

0-3812 

33 

•967 

0 

2 

9-6419 

70 

•980 

0 

5 

11-3618 

82 

-968 

0 

2 

8-6226 

69 

•931 

0 

6  10^8428 

81 

•969 

0 

2 

7-6030 

68 

•932 

0 

5 

9-8229 

80 

-970 

0 

2 

6-6836 

67 

•983 

0 

6 

8-3084 

29 

-971 

0 

2 

6-6641 

66 

•984 

0 

9 

7-2889 

28 

•972 

0 

2 

4-6447 

65 

•985 

0 

5 

6-2645 

27 

•973 

0 

2 

3-6262 

64 

•986 

0 

6 

5-2451 

26 

•974 

0 

2 

2-6058 

68 

•987 

0 

5 

4-2256 

25 

•975 

0 

2 

1-4868 

62 

•988 

0 

5 

8-2061 

24 

-976 

0 

2 

0-4669 

61 

•989 

0 

5 

21867 

23 

-977 

0 

11-4474 

60 

•940 

0 

5 

1-1672 

22 

•978 

0 

10-4279 

59 

•941 

0 

5 

0-1478 

21 

•979 

0 

9-4085 

58 

•942 

0 

4  11-1288 

20 

•980 

0 

8-3890 

67 

•943 

0 

4  10-1089 

19 

-981 

0 

7-8696 

66 

•944 

0 

4 

9-0894 

18 

-982 

0 

6-8501 

66 

•945 

0 

4 

8-0699 

17 

-983 

0 

5-8807 

54 

•946 

0 

4 

7-0605 

16 

-984 

0 

4-3112 

53 

•947 

0 

4 

60810 

16 

•986 

0 

8-2918 

52 

•948 

0 

4 

6-0116 

14 

-986 

0 

2-2728 

51 

•949 

0 

4 

3-9921 

18 

-987 

0 

1-2529 

60 

•960 

0 

4 

2-9727 

12 

-988 

0 

0-2384 

49 

•961 

0 

4 

1-9532 

11 

•989 

0 

0  11-2189 

48 

•952 

0 

4 

0-9338 

10 

•990 

0 

0 

10-1946 

47 

•963 

0 

8 

11-9143 

9 

•991 

0 

0 

9-1750 

46 

•954 

0 

3 

10-8949 

8 

•992 

0 

0 

81566 

45 

•955 

0 

3 

9-8764 

7 

•993 

0 

0 

7-1861 

44 

•956 

0 

8 

8-8669 

6 

•994 

0 

0 

6-1167 

43 

•967 

0 

3 

7-8866 

6 

-996 

0 

0 

5-0972 

42 

•958 

0 

3 

6-8170 

4 

•996 

0 

0 

4-0778 

41 

•959 

0 

3 

6-7976 

8 

-997 

0 

0 

30583 

40 

•960 

0 

3 

4-7781 

2 

-998 

0 

0 

2-0889 

39 

•961 

0 

8 

8-7687 

1 

-999 

0 

0 

1-0194 

GOLD-VALUING  TABLE. 


xxxm 


To  convert  Mint  Value  into  Bank  Value  when  the  Standard 

is  expressed  in  Thousandths. 


ThooMndtht. 

Value  in  Pence. 

ThonsandUM. 

Valne  in  Pence. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

•001636 
•003272 
•004908 
•006544 
•008180 

6 

7 
8 
9 

•009816 

'      -011852 

•013088 

•014724 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  above  table,  gold  of  -/^%%ths  fine 
may  be  taken.  As  in  the  Table  for  finding  the  Bank  value  of 
gold  when  the  standard  is  reported  in  carats,  &c.,  the  amounts 
in  pence,  as  above,  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  prices  attached 
to  corresponding  standards  in  Table  No.  2.  Thus,  the  minxis 
value  of -j-^ths,is  "OOSIS  of  a  penny;  therefore,  the  minus  value 
of  -fVyV*^  ^3  '^^^  ^^  *  penny,  which  amount  must  be  deducted 
from  the  Mint  price  of  gold  at  the  above  standard.  On  refer- 
ring to  the  Table  it  wiU  be  found  to  be  £2  2«.  5-7272d.  per  oz. 
Now,  if  -818  be  deducted,  the  remainder  will  be  £2  2g.  4'9092i., 
representing  the  Bank  value  of  1  oz.  of  gold  of  the  fineness  just 
mentioned. 


e 


ASSAY   TABLE. 


TABLE  nL 


AssAT  Tablb,  showing  the  Amount  of  GtOLD  or  Silteb,  in 
Ounces,  Pennyweights,  and  Grains,  contained  in  a  Ton  of 
Ore,  &c.  from  the  Weight  of  Metal  obtained  in  an  Assay 
of  200  Grains  of  Mineral. 


IfSOOGimiiMof 

One  Ton  of  Ore 

If  200  Oimins  of 

One  Ton  of  Ore 

Oxegive  of 

trill  yield  of 

OngiTflof 

irill  yield  of 

iminrrAi. 

inminrrAi. 

Wfsmitaeuj. 

raniacrAi. 

6r. 

Of.    Dtett.  Or*. 

Or. 

Om.    DwU.  Grt. 

•001 

0       8       6 

•081 

5        16 

•002 

0       6     12 

•082 

5      4    12 

•008 

0      9     19 

•038 

6      7     19 

•004 

0     18      1 

•084 

5    11      1 

•006 

0     16      8 

•035 

5     14      8 

•006 

0    19    14 

•086 

5    17     14 

•007 

1      2    20 

•037 

6      0    20 

•008 

1       6      8 

•088 

6      4      8 

•009 

19      9 

•039 

6      7      9 

•010 

1     12      6 

•040 

6    10    16 

•Oil 

1     15    22 

•041 

6    13    22 

•012 

1     19      4 

•042 

6    17      4 

•018 

2      2     11 

•048 

7      0     11 

•014 

2      6    17 

•044 

7      8     17 

•015 

2      9      0 

•045 

7      7      0 

•016 

2    12      6 

•046 

7    10      6 

•017 

2    16    12 

•047 

7    18    12 

•018 

2    18     19 

•048 

7    16    19 

•019 

8      2      1 

•049 

8      0      1 

•020 

8      5      8 

•050 

8      8      8 

•021 

8      8    14 

•051 

8      6    14 

•022 

8    11     20 

•052 

8      9     20 

•028 

8    16      8 

•058 

8    13      3 

•024 

8    18      9 

•054 

8    16      9 

•026 

4      1     16 

•055 

8     19    16 

•026 

4      4    22 

•056 

9      2     22 

•027 

4      8      4 

•057 

9      6      4 

•028 

4    11     11 

•068 

9      9    11 

•029 

4    14    17 

•059 

9     12    17 

•080 

4    18      0 

•060 

9    16      0 

ASSAY  TABLE. 

xxx\ 

If  200  Grains  of 

One  Ton  of  On             If20( 

}  Gnintof 

One  Ton  of  Ore 

Ore  give  of 

trill  yield  of                   On 

>  give  of 

-will  yield  of 

FDffB  MBTAL 

FDnnoTAi.                   rati 

E  axAL 

rarmxtAL 

Or. 

Oz.    DvU.  Gr$. 

Gr. 

0*.    Dwt*.  Gr*. 

•061 

9      19        6 

•106 

17        8        0 

♦062 

10       2     12 

•106 

17      6      6 

•068 

10      5     19 

•107 

17      9     12 

•064 

10      9      1 

•108 

17     12    19 

•066 

10    12      8 

•109 

17    16      1 

•066 

10     16    14 

•110 

17    19      8 

•067 

10    18    20 

•111 

18      2    14 

•068 

11      2      8 

•112 

18      5    20 

•069 

11      5      9 

■118 

18      9      3 

•070 

11      8    16 

114 

18    12      9 

•071 

11     11     22 

-115 

18    15     16 

•072 

11     16      4 

•116 

18     18    22 

•073 

11     18    11 

117 

19      2      4 

•074 

12      1     17 

118 

19      5     11 

•075 

12      6      0 

119 

19      8     17 

•076 

12      8       6 

120 

19    12      0 

•077 

12     11     12 

121 

19     15      6 

•078 

12     14     19 

122 

19    18    12 

•079 

12     18       1 

123 

20      1     19 

•080 

13       1       8 

124 

20      5      1 

•081 

13      4    14 

125 

20      8      8 

•082 

18      7    20 

126 

20    11     14 

•088 

18    11      8 

127 

20    14    20 

•084 

18    14      9 

•128 

20    18      3 

•085 

18    17     16 

•129 

21      1      9 

•086 

14      0    22 

180 

21      4    16 

•087 

14      4      4 

131 

21       7    22 

•088 

14      7    11 

132 

21     11      4 

•089 

14    10    17 

183 

21     14    11 

•090 

14    14      0 

134 

21     17    17 

•091 

14    17      6 

135 

22      1      0 

•092 

15      0    12 

136 

22      4      6 

•098 

16      8    19 

137 

22      7     12 

•094 

15      7      1 

138 

22    10    19 

•096 

15    10      8 

139 

22    14      1 

•096 

15    18    14 

140 

22    17      8 

•097 

16     16    20 

•141 

23      0    14 

•098 

16      0      8 

•142 

23      3    20 

•099 

16      8      9 

-143 

23      7      3 

•100 

16      6     16 

144 

23    10      9 

•101 

16      9    22 

•146 

23    13    16 

•102 

16    18      4 

•146 

23    16    22 

•108 

16    16    11 

•147 

24      0      4 

•104 

16     19     17 

•148 

24      3    11 

XXXVl 


ASSAY  TABLE. 


If  200  gnhit  of    One  Ton  of  Ore 
Ore  give  of  will  yield  of 


FUrm  MSTAI. 


Gr. 

Ox. 

DwU. 

Gn. 

•149 

24 

6 

17 

•150 

24 

10 

0 

•151 

24 

13 

6 

•162 

24 

16 

12 

♦163 

24 

19 

19 

•154 

25 

3 

1 

•155 

25 

6 

8 

•166 

25 

9 

14 

•167 

25 

12 

20 

•158 

25 

16 

3 

•159 

25 

19 

9 

•160 

26 

2 

16 

•161 

26 

5 

22 

•162 

26 

9 

4 

•163 

26 

12 

11 

•164 

26 

16 

17 

•165 

26 

19 

0 

•166 

27 

2 

6 

•167 

27 

5 

12 

•168 

27 

8 

19 

•169 

27 

12 

1 

•170 

27 

15 

8 

•171 

27 

18 

14 

•172 

28 

1 

20 

•173 

28 

5 

3 

•174 

28 

8 

9 

•176 

28 

11 

16 

•176 

28 

14 

22 

•177 

28 

18 

4 

•178 

29 

1 

11 

•179 

29 

4 

17 

•180 

29 

8 

0 

•181 

29 

11 

6 

•182 

29 

14 

12 

•183 

29 

17 

19 

•184 

30 

1 

1 

•186 

80 

4 

8 

•186 

30 

7 

14 

•187 

30 

10 

20 

•188 

30 

14 

3 

•189 

30 

17 

9 

•190 

31 

0 

16 

•191 

31 

3 

22 

•192 

81 

7 

4 

If  200  grains  of    One  Ton  of  Ore 
Ore  gire  of  will  yield  of 


Gr. 

Ot. 

DwU. 

Gr*. 

•193 

31 

10 

11 

•194 

31 

13 

17 

•196 

81 

17 

0 

•196 

32 

0 

6 

•197 

32 

3 

12 

•198 

32 

6 

19 

•199 

32 

10 

1 

•200 

32 

13 

8 

•201 

32 

16 

14 

•202 

32 

19 

20 

•203 

33 

3 

3 

•204 

83 

6 

9 

•205 

33 

9 

16 

•206 

33 

12 

22 

•207 

33 

16 

4 

•208 

33 

19 

11 

•209 

34 

2 

17 

•210 

34 

6 

0 

•211 

34 

9 

6 

•212 

34 

12 

12 

•213 

34 

16 

19 

•214 

34 

19 

1 

•216 

36 

2 

8 

•216 

36 

5 

14 

•217 

36 

8 

20 

•218 

36 

12 

3 

•219 

35 

16 

9 

•220 

35 

18 

16 

•221 

36 

1 

22 

•222 

36 

5 

4 

•223 

36 

8 

11 

•224 

36 

11 

17 

•226 

36 

15 

0 

•226 

36 

18 

6 

•227 

37 

1 

12 

•228 

37 

4 

19 

•229 

87 

8 

1 

•230 

37 

11 

8 

•231 

87 

14 

14 

•232 

37 

17 

20 

•233 

38 

1 

3 

•234 

38 

4 

9 

•286 

38 

7 

16 

•236 

38 

10 

22 

1 

ASSAY 

TABLE. 

xxxvii 

I 

If  300  arains  of 

On*  Ton  of  Ore 

If  200  Onin*  of 

One  Ton  of  Ore 

Ore  give  of 

wiU  yield  of 

Ore  give  of 

will  jidd  of 

■ 

ran  mTAii 

mm  MBT^i. 

mnuon-AL 

raniiBTAi. 

Gr. 

Or.   JhDtt.    Grt. 

Gr. 

Ot.    IheU.  Ot$. 

287 

38      14        4 

•281 

45     17     22 

238 

38     17     11 

•282 

46      1      4 

239 

39      0    17 

•288 

46      4    11 

240 

39      4      0 

•284 

46      7     17 

'241 

39      7      6 

•286 

46    11       0 

242 

39    10    12 

•286 

46    14      6 

243 

39    13    18 

•287 

46    17    12 

1 

-244 

89     17      1 

•288 

47      0    19 

'245 

40      0      8 

•289 

47      4      1 

'246 

40      3    14 

•290 

47      7      8 

•247 

40       6     20 

•291 

47    10    14 

'248 

40     10      3 

•292 

47    13    20 

'249 

40    13      9 

•293 

47    17      8 

'250 

40     16     16 

•294 

48      0      9 

'251 

40     19     22 

•295 

48      8     16 

-252 

41       3      4 

•296 

48       6     22 

'253 

41      6    11 

•297 

48    10      4 

254 

41      9    17 

•298 

48     18     11 

'265 

41     13      0 

•299 

48     16     17 

•256 

41     16      6 

•300 

49      0      0 

•257 

41     19    12 

•301 

49      3      6 

•258 

42       2     19 

•302 

49      6    12 

•259 

42      6       1 

•803 

49      9    19 

•260 

42      9       8 

•304 

49    13      1 

•261 

42     12    14 

•305 

49    16      8 

'262 

42    15    20 

•306 

49    19    14 

•263 

42    19      3 

•307 

50      2     20 

•264 

43      2      9 

•808 

50      6      8 

•265 

43      5    16 

•809 

50      9      9 

•266 

48      8     22 

•810 

50    12    16 

•267 

43    12      4 

•811 

50    15    22 

•268 

43    15     11 

•812 

50    19      4 

-269 

48    18     17 

•813 

51      2     11 

•270 

44      2      0 

•814 

51      5    17 

•271 

44      5      6 

•816 

51      9      0 

-272 

44      8    12 

•316 

51     12      6 

■273 

44    11     19 

•317 

51     16    12 

-274 

44    15      1 

•818 

61     18    19 

275 

44    18      8 

•819 

62      2      1 

276 

45      1     14 

•820 

52      6      8 

■277 

45      4    20 

•821 

52      8     14 

■278 

45      8      3 

•822 

52    11     20 

■279 

45    11      9 

•328 

52     16      3 

■280 

45     14     16 

•824 

52     18      9 

XXXVIU 


ASSAT  TABLE. 


If  200  QniiM  of 

One  Ton  of  Ore          If  20< 

)  Oninaof 

One  Ton  of  Ore 

On  giro  of 

wiU  yield  of                 Ok 

igive  of 

vill  yield  of 

nn  MBTAi. 

watmtartAi.               for 

I  MSUX 

raniorAi. 

Gr. 

0*.    Dwt*.    Grt. 

Gr. 

Om.    J)wU.    Grt. 

•825 

53        1      16 

•369 

60        6        9 

•326 

58       4     22 

•870 

60       8     16 

•327 

53      8      4 

•871 

60     11     22 

•328 

53    11     11 

•872 

60     16      4 

•829 

63    14     17 

•378 

60     18     11 

•330 

68     18      0 

•374 

61       1     17 

•381 

64      1      6 

•375 

61       6      0 

•332 

64      4    12 

•376 

61       8       6 

•333 

64      7     19 

•377 

61     11     12 

•834 

64    11       1 

•378 

61     14     19 

•335 

64     14      8 

•379 

61     18       1 

•336 

64     17     14 

•880 

62      1       8 

•337 

66      0    20 

■881 

62      4     14 

•338 

56      4      8 

'882 

62       7     20 

•889 

56      7      9 

•383 

62     11       8 

•340 

65    10     16 

•384 

62    14      9 

♦841 

55    13     22 

•386 

62    17    16 

•342 

55    17      4 

•386 

63      0    22 

•348 

56      0     11 

•887 

63      4      4 

•344 

66      3    17 

•388 

63      7     11 

•846 

56      7      0 

■389 

68    10    17 

•846 

66    10      6 

■390 

63    14      0 

•347 

66    13    12 

■891 

63    17      6 

•348 

66    16    19 

•892 

64      0    12 

•349 

67      0      1 

•893 

64      8    19 

•350 

67      3      8 

•894 

64      7      1 

•851 

67      6    14 

•895 

64    10      8 

•852 

67      9    20 

■396 

64    13    14 

•858 

67     18      8 

•397 

64    16    20 

•854 

67     16      9 

■398 

66      0       3 

•856 

67    19    16 

■899 

65      8      9 

•356 

68      2    22 

•400 

65      6    16 

•357 

68       6      4 

•401 

65      9    22 

•358 

58      9    11 

'402 

66    13      4 

•859 

58     12    17 

■403 

66    16    11 

•860 

58     16      0 

■404 

65    19     17 

•861 

68    19      6 

■406 

66      3      0 

•862 

69      9    12 

■406 

66      6      6 

•868 

69      6    19 

•407 

66      9     12 

•864 

69      9      1 

•408 

66     12     19 

•866 

69    12      8 

•409 

66    16      1 

•866 

69    15    14 

•410 

66    19      8 

•867 

69    18    20 

■411 

67      2     14 

•868 

60      2      3 

■412 

67      5    20 

ASSAY  ' 

rABLE. 

xxxix 

If  200  Omint  of 

One  Ton  of  On 

If  300  Graiiu  of 

One  Ton  of  Ore 

Ore  give  at 

will  yield  of 

Ore  give  of 

will  yield  of 

nMSMXTAI, 

mamTAL 

FIMB  XBTAJC 

mmcRAi. 

6t. 

Ot.    2>wtt.  6n. 

Qr. 

0*.    Dwlt.  Grt. 

•413 

67        9        3 

•457 

74     12      20 

•414 

67     12      9 

•458 

74    16      8 

•416 

67     16    16 

•469 

74    19      9 

•416 

67    18     22 

•460 

76      2    16 

•417 

68      2      4 

•461 

76      6    22 

•418 

68      6    11 

•462 

76      9      4 

•419 

68      8     17 

•468 

76    12    11 

•420 

68     12       0 

•464 

75    16    17 

•421 

68     15       6 

•466 

76     19      0 

•422 

68     18     12 

•466 

76      2      6 

•423 

69       1     19 

•467 

76      6    12 

•424 

69       6       1 

•468 

76      8    19 

•426 

69      8      8 

•469 

76    12      1 

•426 

69    11     14 

•470 

76    16      8 

•427 

69    14    20 

•471 

76    18     14 

•428 

69     18      8 

•472 

77      1     20 

1 

•429 

70      1      9 

•473 

77      5      3 

•480 

70      4    16 

•474 

77      8      9 

•481 

70      7    22 

•476 

77    11     16 

•482 

70    11      4 

•476 

77    14    22 

•483 

70    14    11 

•477 

77     18      4 

•484 

70    17     17 

•478 

78      1     11 

•486 

71       1      0 

•479 

78      4    17 

•486 

71      4      6 

•480 

78      8      0 

•487 

71       7    12 

•481 

78    11      6 

•488 

71     10    19 

•482 

78     14    12 

•489 

71     14      1 

•483 

78     17    19 

•440 

71     17      8 

•484 

79      1      1 

•441 

72      0     14 

•485 

79      4      8 

•442 

72      3    20 

•486 

79      7     14 

•448 

72      7      8 

•487 

79    10    20 

X  X  M 

72     10      9 

•488 

79     14      3 

•446 

72    13    16 

•489 

79    17      9 

•446 

72    16    22 

•490 

80      0     16 

•447 

78      0      4 

•491 

80      3    22 

•448 

78      8    11    . 

•492 

80      7      4 

•449 

78      6     17 

•493 

80    10    11 

•450 

73    10      0 

•494 

80    13     17 

•461 

73    13      6 

•496 

80    17      0 

•462 

73    16    12 

•496 

81      0      6 

•468 

73    19     19 

•497 

81      3    12 

•464 

74      3      1 

•498 

81      6    19 

•456 

74      6      8 

•499 

81     10      1 

•466 

74      9    14 

•500 

81     13      8 

xl 
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If  200  Omiiw  of 

One  Ton  of  On 

If  200  Oiains  of 

One  Ton  of  Ore 

On  give  of 

will  yield 

of 

Ore  give  of 

will 

1  yield 

of 

mniorTAi. 

mraioRAL 

wan  tacru. 

FDmiOTAI. 

Gr. 

Om.    Lwti. 

drt. 

Or. 

0*. 

Jhct$. 

,  Grt. 

•601 

81     16 

14 

•545 

89 

0 

8 

•602 

81      19 

20 

•546 

89 

3 

14 

•608 

82      8 

3 

•547 

89 

6 

20 

•604 

82       6 

9 

♦648 

89 

10 

3 

•605 

82      9 

16 

•549 

89 

13 

9 

•606 

82    12 

22 

•660 

89 

16 

16 

•607 

82    16 

4 

•661 

89 

19 

22 

•608 

82    19 

11 

•652 

90 

3 

4 

•609 

83      2 

17 

•663 

90 

6 

11 

•610 

83      6 

0 

•554 

90 

9 

17 

•611 

83      9 

6 

•655 

90 

13 

0 

•512 

83    12 

12 

•556 

90 

16 

6 

•618 

83    15 

19 

•557 

90 

19 

12 

•514 

83    19 

1 

•568 

91 

2 

19 

•516 

84      2 

8 

•669 

91 

6 

1 

•516 

84      6 

14 

•660 

91 

9 

8 

•617 

84      8 

20 

•661 

91 

12 

14 

•618 

84    12 

3 

•562 

91 

15 

20 

•519 

84    15 

9 

•563 

91 

19 

8 

•520 

84    18 

16 

•564 

92 

2 

9 

•621 

85      1 

22 

•565 

92 

6 

16 

•622 

85      6 

4 

•566 

92 

8 

22 

•628 

86      8 

11 

•667 

92 

12 

4 

•524 

85    11 

17 

•668 

92 

15 

11 

•525 

86    16 

0 

•569 

92 

18 

17 

•626 

85    18 

6 

•570 

93 

2 

0 

•527 

86      1 

12 

•671 

93 

5 

6 

•528 

86      4 

19 

•572 

93 

8 

12 

•529 

86      8 

1 

•573 

93 

11 

19 

•530 

86    11 

8 

•574 

93 

16 

1 

•681 

86    14 

14 

•575 

93 

18 

8 

•582 

86    17 

20 

•576 

94 

1 

14 

•588 

87      1 

8 

•677 

94 

4 

20 

•584 

87      4 

9 

•578 

94 

8 

8 

•686 

87      7 

16 

•579 

94 

11 

9 

•586 

87     10 

22 

•680 

94 

14 

16 

•687 

87    14 

4 

•681 

94 

17 

22 

•588 

87    17 

11 

•682 

96 

1 

.4 

•689 

88      0 

17 

•583 

95 

4 

11 

•640 

88      4 

0 

•584 

95 

7 

17 

•641 

88      7 

6 

•585 

95 

11 

0 

•642 

88    10 

12 

•586 

95 

14 

6 

•548 

88    18 

19 

•587 

96 

17 

12 

•544 

88    17 

1 

•588 

96 

0 

19 

ARSAT 

TABLB. 

Xll 

If  200  Onuim  of    One  Ton  of  Ore 

If  200  Oraina  of    One  Ton  of  Ore 

Ore  give  of 

will  yield 

of 

Oie  give  of 

will  yield 

of 

FIHEMBTAI. 

FimMBTAL 

FimKSTAI. 

FUniMSTAI. 

Gr. 

Ot. 

DwU. 

Gri. 

Or. 

Ot. 

IhiAt. 

GT9, 

•589 

96 

4 

1 

•633 

103 

7 

19 

•590 

96 

7 

8 

•634 

103 

11 

1 

•591 

96 

10 

14 

•635 

103 

14 

8 

•592 

96 

13 

20 

•636 

103 

17 

14 

•593 

96 

17 

3 

•637 

104 

0 

20 

•594 

97 

0 

9 

•638 

104 

4 

3 

•595 

97 

3 

16 

•639 

104 

7 

9 

•596 

97 

6 

22 

•640 

104 

10 

16 

•597 

97 

10 

4 

•641 

104 

13 

22 

•598 

97 

13 

11 

•642 

104 

17 

4 

•599 

97 

16 

17 

•643 

105 

0 

11 

•600 

98 

0 

0 

•644 

105 

3 

17 

•601 

98 

3 

6 

•646 

105 

7 

0 

•602 

98 

6 

12 

•646 

106 

10 

6 

•603 

98 

9 

19 

•647 

105 

13 

12 

•604 

98 

13 

1 

•648 

105 

16 

19 

•605 

98 

16 

8 

•649 

106 

0 

1 

•606 

98 

19 

14 

•650 

106 

3 

8 

•607 

99 

2 

20 

•651 

106 

6 

14 

•608 

99 

6 

3 

•652 

106 

9 

20 

•609 

99 

9 

9 

•653 

106 

13 

3 

•610 

99 

12 

16 

•664 

106 

16 

9 

•611 

99 

15 

22 

•666 

106 

19 

16 

•612 

99 

19 

4 

•666 

107 

2 

22 

•613 

100 

2 

11 

•667 

107 

6 

4 

•614 

100 

5 

17 

•668 

107 

9 

11 

•615 

100 

9 

0 

•669 

107 

12 

17 

•616 

100 

12 

6 

•660 

107 

16 

0 

•617 

100 

15 

12 

•661 

107 

19 

6 

•618 

100 

18 

19 

•662 

108 

2 

12 

•619 

101 

2 

1 

•663 

108 

6 

19 

•620 

101 

5 

8 

•664 

108 

9 

1 

•621 

101 

8 

14 

•666 

108 

12 

8 

•622 

101 

11 

20 

•666 

108 

16 

14 

•623 

101 

15 

3 

•667 

108 

18 

20 

•624 

101 

18 

9 

•668 

109 

2 

3 

•625 

102 

1 

16 

•669 

109 

6 

9 

•626 

102 

4 

22 

•670 

109 

8 

16 

•627 

102 

8 

4 

•671 

109 

11 

22 

•628 

102 

11 

11 

•672 

109 

15 

4 

•629 

102 

14 

17 

•673 

109 

18 

11 

•630 

102 

18 

0 

•674 

110 

1 

17 

•631 

103 

1 

6 

•675 

110 

6 

0 

•632 

103 

4 

12 

•676 

110 

8 

6 

/ 
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If  200  Oranw  of    OiiaTaDofOi* 

If200OimiBi< 

of    ODcToDofOre 

OregiTcof 

viUyuld 

of 

Ortgmof 

win  yield  of 

rUOMBCAI. 

wantmtt 

ki. 

imXKMK 

nXBlOTAI. 

Or. 

0*.     DwU. 

Gn. 

Gr. 

0*.     IhfU.  Gr*. 

•677 

110     11 

12 

•721 

117      15        6 

•678 

110     14 

19 

•722 

117    18    12 

•679 

110     18 

1 

•728 

118      1     19 

•680 

111       1 

8 

•724 

118      5      1 

•681 

111       4 

14 

•725 

118      8      8 

•682 

111        7 

20 

•726 

118     11     14 

•688 

111     11 

8 

•727 

118     14    20 

•684 

111     14 

9 

•728 

118     18      3 

•685 

111     17 

6 

•729 

119       1       9 

•686 

112      0 

22 

•730 

119      4    16 

•687 

112      4 

4 

•731 

119       7     22 

•688 

112      7 

11 

•732 

119     11       4 

•689 

112    10 

17 

•733 

119     14    11 

•690 

112    14 

0 

•734 

119    17    17 

•691 

112    17 

6 

•735 

120      1      0 

•692 

113      0 

12 

•736 

120      4      6 

•693 

113      8 

19 

•737 

120      7    12 

•694 

113      7 

1 

•738 

120     10     19 

•696 

113    10 

8 

•789 

120     14      1 

'696 

113    13 

14 

•740 

120    17      2 

•697 

118    16 

20 

•741 

121      0    14 

•698 

114      0 

8 

•742 

121      3    20 

•699 

114      3 

9 

•743 

121       7      3 

•700 

114      6 

16 

♦744 

121     10      9 

•701 

114      9 

22 

•745 

121     13      6 

•702 

114     13 

4 

•746 

121     16     22 

.     -703 

114     16 

12 

•747 

122      0      4 

•704 

114     19 

17 

•748 

122      8     11 

•705 

115      3 

0 

•749 

122      6    17 

•706 

115      6 

6 

•750 

122     10      0 

•707 

115      9 

12 

•751 

122     18     16 

•708 

115    12 

19 

•752 

122     16     12 

•709 

116     16 

1 

•758 

122     19     19 

•710 

116     19 

8 

•754 

128       8       1 

•711 

116      2 

14 

•756 

128      6      8 

•712 

116      6 

20 

•756 

128      9     14 

•718 

116       9 

8 

•767 

123     12     20 

•714 

116     12 

9 

•768 

128     16       8 

•715 

116     15 

16 

•759 

128     19      9 

•716 

116    18 

22 

•760 

124      2     16 

•717 

117      2 

4 

•761 

124      5     22 

•718 

117      6 

11 

•762 

124      9       4 

•719 

117      8 

17 

•763 

124     12     11 

•720 

117     12 

0 

•764 

124     15     17 
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TABLE. 

xliu 

If  200  Qnana  of    One  Ton  of  Ore 

If  200  Grains  of    One  Ton  of  Ore 

Oie  give  cS 

▼ill  yield  of 

Ore  give  of 

mil  yield  of 

niraMBiAi. 

nxamtAi. 

FURIOTAL 

raanwui. 

6r. 

Oz.      J>wtt. 

Grt. 

Or. 

Ot.      DwU. 

Gn. 

•765 

124      19 

0 

•809 

132       2 

17 

•766 

125       2 

6 

•810 

132       6 

0 

•767 

126      6 

12 

•811 

132       9 

6 

•768 

126      8 

19 

•812 

132     12 

12 

•769 

126     12 

1 

•818 

132     15 

19 

•770 

126     16 

8 

•814 

132     19 

1 

•771 

126    18 

14 

•815 

133       2 

8 

•772 

126       1 

20 

•816 

133      5 

14 

•778 

126       5 

3 

•817 

138       8 

20 

•774 

126      8 

9 

•818 

133     12 

8 

•776 

126     11 

16 

•819 

133     16 

9 

•776 

126     14 

22 

•820 

133     18 

16 

•777 

126     18 

4 

•821 

184      1 

22 

•778 

127       1 

11 

•822 

134      6 

4 

•779 

127      4 

17 

•828 

184      8 

11 

•780 

127      8 

0 

•824 

184    11 

17 

•781 

127     11 

6 

•825 

134     15 

0 

•782 

127     14 

12 

•826 

134     18 

6 

•783 

127    17 

19 

•827 

135       1 

12 

•784 

128       1 

1 

•828 

186       4 

19 

•785 

128      4 

8 

•829 

185       8 

1 

•786 

128      7 

14 

•830 

185     11 

8 

•787 

128     10 

20 

•881 

185     14 

14 

•788 

128     14 

3 

•882 

135     11 

8 

•789 

128     17 

9 

•888 

136       1 

3 

•790 

129      0 

16 

•884 

186      4 

9 

•791 

129       3 

22 

•885 

186      7 

16 

•792 

129       7 

4 

•886 

136     10 

22 

•793 

129     10 

11 

•837 

136    14 

4 

•794 

129     13 

17 

•838 

136     17 

11 

•795 

129     17 

0 

•889 

137      0 

17 

•796 

180      0 

6 

•840 

137      4 

0 

•797 

180       3 

12 

•841 

137      7 

6 

•798 

180       6 

19 

•842 

137     10 

12 

•799 

180     10 

1 

•843 

137     13 

19 

•800 

130     13 

8 

•844 

137    17 

1 

•801 

180     16 

14 

■845 

138      0 

8 

•802 

130     19 

20 

•846 

138      3 

14 

•803 

131       8 

3 

•847 

138       6 

20 

•804 

181       6 

9 

•848 

138     10 

3 

•805 

131       9 

16 

•849 

138     13 

19 

•806 

181     12 

22 

•850 

138     16 

16 

•807 

131     16 

4 

•851 

138     19 

22 

•808 

131     19 

11 

•852 

189       8 

4 

f2 
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ASSAY 

TABLE. 

If  200  Orains  of 

'    One  Ton  of  Ora 

If  200  Ontinfi  of    One  Ton  of  Ore 

Ore  give  of 

will 

.yield 

of 

Ore  give  of 

vil] 

I  yield 

of 

FIHBliarAL 

mCBXBTAI.                   1 

lUnXBTAI. 

FDtBIOETAI. 

Or. 

Or. 

J)iot>. 

Gn. 

Or. 

Oz.    DwU. 

Grt. 

•853 

139 

6 

11 

•897 

146 

10 

4 

•854 

139 

9 

17 

•898 

146 

13 

11 

•856 

139 

13 

0 

•899 

146 

16 

17 

•856 

139 

16 

6 

•900 

147 

0 

0 

•857 

139 

19 

12 

•901 

147 

3 

6 

•858 

140 

2 

19 

•902 

147 

6 

12 

•869 

140 

6 

1 

•903 

147 

9 

19 

•860 

140 

9 

8 

•904 

147 

13 

1 

•861 

140 

12 

14 

•906 

147 

16 

8 

•862 

140 

16 

20 

•906 

147 

19 

14 

•863 

140 

19 

3 

•907 

148 

2 

2 

•864 

141 

2 

9 

•908 

148 

6 

3 

•866 

141 

5 

16 

•909 

148 

9 

9 

•866 

141 

8 

22 

•910 

148 

12 

16 

•867 

141 

12 

4 

•911 

148 

15 

21 

•868 

141 

15 

11 

•912 

148 

19 

4 

•869 

141 

18 

17 

•913 

149 

2 

11         \ 

•870 

142 

•2 

0 

•914 

149 

6 

17 

•871 

142 

6 

6 

•915 

149 

9 

0 

•872 

142 

8 

12 

•916 

149 

12 

6 

•873 

142 

11 

19 

•917 

149 

15 

12 

•874 

142 

15 

1 

•918 

149 

18 

19 

•876 

142 

18 

8 

•919 

150 

2 

1 

•876 

143 

1 

14 

•920 

160 

6 

8 

•877 

143 

4 

20 

•921 

160 

8 

14 

•878 

143 

8 

8 

•922 

150 

11 

20 

•879 

143 

11 

9 

•923 

150 

16 

3 

•880 

143 

14 

16 

•924 

150 

18 

9 

•881 

143 

17 

22 

•925 

161 

1 

16 

•882 

144 

1 

4 

•926 

161 

4 

22 

•883 

144 

4 

11 

•927 

161 

8 

4 

•884 

144 

7 

17 

•928 

151 

11 

11 

•885 

144 

11 

0 

•929 

161 

14 

17 

•886 

144 

14 

6 

•980 

151 

18 

0 

•887 

144 

17 

12 

•931 

152 

1 

6 

•888 

145 

0 

19 

•932 

152 

4 

12 

•889 

145 

4 

1 

•933 

152 

7 

19 

•890 

145 

7 

8 

•934 

162 

11 

1 

•891 

145 

10 

14 

•935 

162 

14 

8 

•892 

145 

13 

20 

•936 

162 

17 

14 

•893 

145 

17 

3 

•937 

153 

0 

20 

•894 

146 

0 

9 

•938 

153 

4 

3 

•895 

146 

3 

16 

•939 

153 

7 

9 

•896 

146 

6 

22 

•940 

153 

10 

16 

1 
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TABT.K. 
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If  200  Grains  of    One  Ton  of  Ore 

If  200  Grains  of    One  Ton  of  Ore. 

Ore  give  of 

will  yield  of 

Ore  give  ol 

r            will  yield  of 

FINBHETAI. 

FIKB  MBTAI. 

riKB  XBTAI.                 FIlfB  XBTAI. 

Gt. 

Ot. 

IM». 

Grt. 

Gr. 

Ot. 

IheU. 

Ort. 

•941 

153 

13 

22 

•985 

160 

17 

6 

•942 

153 

17 

4 

1 

•986 

161 

0 

22 

•943 

154 

0 

11 

■987 

161 

4 

4 

•944 

154 

3 

17 

•988 

161 

7 

11 

•945 

154 

7 

0 

989 

161 

10 

17 

•946 

154 

10 

6 

990 

161 

14 

0 

•947 

154 

13 

12 

991 

161 

17 

6 

•948 

154 

16 

19 

992 

162 

0 

12 

•949 

155 

0 

1 

993 

162 

8 

19 

•950 

155 

3 

8 

994 

162 

7 

1 

•951 

155 

6 

14 

# 

996 

162 

10 

8 

•952 

155 

9 

20 

996 

162 

13 

14 

•953 

155 

13 

3 

997 

162 

16 

20 

•954 

155 

16 

9 

998 

163 

0 

3 

•955 

155 

19 

16 

999 

163 

3 

9 

•956 

156 

2 

22 

1 

errain 

163 

-^ 

oa.- 

•957 

166 

6 

4 

T 

"^§6 

it 

8 

•958 

156 

9 

11 

3 

490 

0 

0 

•959 

156 

12 

17 

4 

653 

6 

16 

•960 

156 

16 

0 

5 

816 

13 

8 

•961 

166 

19 

6 

6 

980 

0 

0 

•962 

167 

2 

12 

7 

1143 

6 

16 

•963 

167 

5 

19 

8 

1306 

13 

8 

•964 

167 

9 

1 

9 

1470 

0 

0 

•965 

167 

12 

8 

10 

1633 

6 

16 

•966 

167 

15 

14 

11 

1796 

13 

8 

•967 

167 

18 

20 

12 

1960 

0 

0 

•968 

168 

2 

3 

13 

2123 

6 

16 

•969 

168 

5 

9 

14 

2286 

13 

8 

•970 

158 

8 

16 

15 

2460 

0 

0 

•971 

158 

11 

22 

16 

2613 

6 

16 

•972 

168 

15 

4 

17 

2776 

13 

8 

•973 

168 

18 

11 

18 

2940 

0 

0 

•974 

159 

1 

17 

19 

3103 

6 

16 

•975 

159 

5 

0 

20 

3266 

13 

8 

•976 

159 

8 

6 

21 

8430 

0 

0 

•977 

169 

11 

12 

22 

3593 

6 

16 

•978 

169 

14 

19 

23 

8766 

13 

8 

•979 

159 

18 

1 

24 

8920 

0 

0 

•980 

160 

1 

8 

25 

4083 

6 

16 

•981 

160 

4 

14 

26 

4246 

13 

8 

•982 

160 

7 

20 

27 

4410 

0 

0 

•983 

160 

10 

3 

28 

4573 

6 

16 

•984 

160 

14 

9 

29 

4736 

13 

8 
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If  200  Oniiit  of     One  Ton  of  On 
Ore  gire  of  will  ji«ld  of 


riKKicrrAi. 


Gn. 

Ot. 

DwU. 

Gn 

30 

4900 

0 

0 

31 

5063 

6 

16 

32 

5226 

13 

8 

33 

5390 

0 

0 

34 

5553 

6 

16 

35 

5716 

13 

8 

36 

5880 

0 

0 

37 

6043 

6 

16 

88 

6206 

13 

8 

39 

6370 

0 

0 

40 

6533 

6 

16 

41 

6696 

13 

8 

42 

6860 

0 

0 

43 

7028 

6 

16 

44 

7186 

13 

8 

45 

7350 

0 

0 

46 

7513 

6 

16 

47 

7676 

13 

8 

48 

7840 

0 

0 

49 

8003 

6 

16 

50 

8166 

13 

8 

51 

8330 

0 

0 

52 

8493 

6 

16 

53 

8656 

13 

8 

54 

8820 

0 

0 

55 

8983 

6 

16 

56 

9146 

13 

8 

57 

9310 

0 

0 

58 

9473 

6 

16 

59 

9636 

13 

8 

60 

9800 

0 

0 

61 

9963 

6 

16 

62 

10126 

13 

8 

63 

10290 

0 

0 

64 

10453 

6 

16 

65 

10616 

13 

8 

66 

10780 

0 

0 

67 

10943 

6 

16 

68 

11106 

13 

8 

69 

11270 

0 

0 

70 

11433 

6 

16 

71 

11596 

13 

8 

72 

11760 

0 

0 

73 

11923 

6 

16 

If200Onin8of     One  Ton  of  Ore 
Ore  give  of  will  yield  of 


m  mrrAL     fixx  wmi. 

Grs. 

Or.       J 

Dvtf. 

Gr». 

74 

12086 

13 

8 

75 

12250 

0 

0 

76 

12413 

6 

16 

77 

12576 

13 

8 

78 

12740 

0 

0     ; 

79 

12903 

6 

16    ! 

80 

13066 

13 

8 

81 

13230 

0 

0 

82 

13393 

6 

16 

83 

13556 

13 

8    1 

84 

13720 

0 

^        i 

85 

13883 

6 

16    ' 

86 

14046 

13 

8 

87 

14210 

0 

0 

88 

14373 

6 

16    i 

89 

14536 

18 

8 

90 

14700 

0 

1 

0 

91 

14863 

6 

16 

92 

15026 

18 

8 

93 

15190 

0 

0 

94 

15353 

6 

16 

95 

15516 

18 

8 

96 

15680 

0 

0 

97 

15843 

6 

16 

98 

16006 

18 

8 

99 

16170 

0 

0 

100 

16333 

6 

16 

101 

16496 

13 

8 

102 

16660 

0 

0 

103 

16823 

6 

16 

104 

16986 

13 

8 

105 

17150 

0 

0 

106 

17313 

6 

16 

107 

17476 

13 

8 

108 

17640 

0 

0 

109 

17803 

6 

16    1 

110 

17966 

13 

8 

111 

18130 

0 

0 

112 

18293 

6 

16 

113 

18456 

18 

8      ; 

114 

18620 

0 

0 

115 

18783 

6 

16 

116 

18946 

13 

8 

117 

19110 

0 

0 
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If  200  Orains  of  One  Ton  of  Ore 

Tf  200  Qnins  of  One  Ton  of  Ore 

Ore  give 

of     ^11  yieU 

I  of 

Ore  give 

of     will  yield 

of 

Fin  JfBTAL       Fim  MBTAt 

FIKB  MBTAL       FIKB  KBTAL 

Gn. 

Oe. 

Dwti. 

Gn. 

6r$. 

Ot. 

DwU. 

On. 

118 

19273 

6 

16 

160 

26133 

6 

16 

119 

19436 

13 

8 

161 

26296 

13 

8 

120 

19600 

0 

0 

162 

26460 

0 

0 

121 

19763 

6 

16 

163 

26623 

6 

16 

122 

19926 

13 

8 

164 

26786 

13 

8 

123 

20090 

0 

0 

165 

26950 

0 

0 

124 

20253 

6 

16 

166 

27113 

6 

16 

125 

20416 

13 

8 

167 

27276 

13 

8 

126 

20580 

0 

0 

168 

27440 

0 

0 

127 

20743 

6 

16 

169 

27603 

6 

16 

128 

20906 

13 

8 

170 

27766 

18 

8 

129 

21070 

0 

0 

171 

27930 

0 

0 

130 

21233 

6 

16 

172 

28093 

6 

16 

131 

21396 

13 

8 

173 

28256 

13 

8 

132 

21560 

0 

0 

174 

28420 

0 

0 

133 

21723 

6 

16 

175 

28583 

6 

16 

134 

21886 

13 

8 

176 

28746 

13 

8 

135 

22050 

0 

0 

177 

28910 

0 

0 

136 

22213 

6 

16 

178 

29073 

6 

16 

187 

22376 

13 

8 

179 

29236 

13 

8 

138 

22540 

0 

0 

180 

29400 

0 

0 

139 

22703 

6 

16 

181 

29563 

6 

16 

140 

22866 

13 

8 

182 

29726 

13 

8 

141 

23030 

0 

0 

183 

29890 

0 

0 

142 

23193 

6 

16 

184 

30063 

6 

16 

143 

23356 

13 

8 

185 

30216 

13 

8 

144 

23520 

0 

0 

186 

30380 

0 

0 

145 

23683 

6 

16 

187 

30543 

6 

16 

146 

28846 

13 

8 

188 

30706 

13 

8 

147 

24010 

0 

0 

189 

30870 

0 

0 

148 

24173 

6 

16 

190 

31033 

6 

16 

149 

24336 

13 

8 

191 

31196 

13 

8 

150 

24500 

0 

0 

192 

31360 

0 

0 

151 

24663 

6 

16 

193 

81523 

6 

16 

152 

24826 

13 

8 

194 

81686 

13 

8 

153 

24990 

0 

0 

195 

31850 

0 

0 

154 

25153 

6 

16 

196 

32013 

6 

16 

155 

25316 

13 

8 

197 

32176 

13 

8 

156 

25480 

0 

0 

198 

32340 

0 

0 

157 

25643 

6 

16 

199 

32503 

6 

1^   0. 

158 

25806 

13 

8 

200 

(  32666 

13 

8^2fl 

159 

25970 

0 

0 

\ 

r-  2fl  (?t^^*^  <^^' ' '  -' 
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ACID 

ACID,  ftcetie,  205 
—  boracic,  218 
action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  236 

—  hydrochloric,  206 

—  molybdic,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
230 

—  nitric,  205 

—  nitro-hydrochloric,  206 

—  oxalic,  168 

—  sxilphindigotic,  210 

—  snlphnric,  206 

—  sulphuTOUB,  210 

—  tartaric,  158 

—  tongstic,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
230 

Adolarite,  227 

Agents,  desnlphnrising,  174 

—  oxidising,  160 

—  reducing,  154 
Agitator,  658 
Albite,  227 
Alcohol,  206 

Alkalies,  action  of,  on  sulphide  of  lead, 
374 

—  caustic,  178,  180 

Alkaline  carbonate,  action  of,  on  sulphide 

of  lead,  874 
Alkaline  persulphides,  182 
Allophane,  227 
Alloys,  of  copper  and  slWer,  assay  of 

492 

—  of  platinum  and  silver,  assay  of,  402 
silver  and  copper,  assay  of,  493 

—  unknown,  approximafe  determination 
of  the  standard  of,  560 

Alumina,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  229 

—  silicate  of,  186 

—  uses  of,  186 

Amalgam,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  577 
Amalgamation,  process  of,  in  an  assay  of 

silver,  480 
Amblygonite,  227 
Amethyst,  violet,  693 
Ammonia,  carbonate,  206 

—  liquid,  206 

—  oxaUte  of,  208,  169 
Ammonium,  chloride  of,  206 
-^  sulphide  of,  206 
Amphibolite,  227 


AZU 

Analysis,  volumetric,  288 

standard  solutions  used  in,  245 

instruments  and  apparatus  used  in, 

246 

Anorthito,  227 

Antophyllite,  227 

Anthracite,  155 

Antimonial  substances,  classification  of, 
427 

Antimonic  add,  427 

action  of  blowpipe  on,  436 

Antimonious  acid,  427 

action  of  blowpipe  on,  435 

Antimony  and  its  oxides,  action  of  blow- 
pipe on,  437 

—  action  of  oxide  of  lead  on,  162 

—  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  435 

—  assay  of,  427 

Mr.  Sutton's  methods,  435 

—  native,  427 

—  ores  of  the  first  class,  assay  of,  427 
second 428    • 

—  oxide  of,  427 

—  oxysulphide  of,  417 

—  regnlus  of,  determination  of,  429 
Antimony,  sulphide  of,  182,  427 
(antimonium  crudum)  determi- 
nation of,  428 

Anvil,  11 

—  stand,  11 
Apatite,  227 

Ap^)aratus,  auxiliary,  to  furnace  opera- 
tions, 64 

to  the  blowpipe.  202 

Aqua  marine,  green,  694 

Aj^I,  cream  of  tartar,  or  bitartrate  of 
potash,  191 

—  reducing  power  of,  assay  of,  468 
Arseniate  of  nickel,  662 
Arsenic,  assay  of,  661 

—  native,  661 

—  kies,  651 

—  sulphides  of,  651 

Arsenical  pyrites,  action  of  the  blowpipe 

on,  298 
Arsenical  kies,  651 
Automalite,  226 
Axinite,  227 
Azurito,  297 


1 


INDEX. 


BAL 

BALANCE,  aasay.  23,  24 
theory  of  the,  26 

Barium,  chloride  of,  206 
Baryta,  228 

—  carbonate  of,  228 

—  nitrate  of,  206 

—  sulphate  of;  227 
Beryl,  227 

—  blue,  691 

Binaxy  componncU,  containing  no  oxygen, 

5 

Bismuth,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  614 

—  action  of  oxide  of  lead  on,  163 

—  assay  of,  641 

—  ofljiay  of,  in  the  wet  way,  642 
—  BaJaid's   method, 

642 
by  weight  and  by  volume,  Pear- 
son's process,  643 

—  cupriferous  sulphide  of,  641 

—  distinguishing  it  horn  antimony  and 
tellurium,  614 

—  natire,  641 
assay  of,  641 

action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  644 

determination  of  amount  of,  in  the 

wet  way,  642 

—  oxide  of,  641 

action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  644 

—  persulphide  of,  641 

—  plumbo-argentiferous  sulphide  of,  641 
cupriferous  sulphide  of,  641 

—  residues,  cupel  bottoms,  641 

—  sulphide  of,  641 

action  of  blowpipe  on,  644 

Blackband,  252 
Bladders,  110 
Blowpipe,  196 

—  and  its  use,  196 

—  general  routine  of  operations,  200, 224 

—  auxiliary  apparatus,  &c.  202 
Bone  ash,  219 

Boracite,  227 

Borax,  biborate  of  soda,  186,  214 

Botryolite.  227 

Boumonite,  297 

Braunite,  653 

Brightening  silrer,  480 

Bromides,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  233 

Bullion,  silver,  assay  of  in  the  wet  way, 

494 
Burette,  246 


CALAITE,  227 
Calamine,  437 
Calcination,  38 
Calcium,  chloride  of,  207 
—  fluoride  of,  187,  218 
Calorimeter,  Ure's,  145 
~  Wrighfs,  146 
Caoutchouc,  110 
Carbon,  155 


COP 

Celestine,  227 
Cement,  107 

—  Scale's,  113 

—  boiler,  113 

—  Bruyere's,  1 18 

—  iron,  112 

—  oxychloride  of  zinc,  113 

—  resinous  or  hard,  110 

—  Roman,  108 

—  soft,  108 

—  waterproof,  109 
Cerite,  226 
Ceruse,  161,  193 
Charcoal,  155,  174 
Chalcopyrite^  297 
Chemical  nomenclature,  1 
Chemical  symbols,  3,  7 
Chisel,  cold,  13 

Chlorides,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  233 
Chlorine,  210,  235 
Chondrodite,  227 
Chrome  ore,  assay  of,  646 

determination    of    chromium     by 

means  of  standard  solution,  649 

—  ochre,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  650 
Chromium,  oxide  of,  action  of  the  blow- 
pipe on,  650 

Chrysoprase,  green,  694 
Cinnabar,  182,  453 

—  in  an  ore,  assay  for  the  amount  of, 
456 

—  sulphide  of  mercury,  action  of  the 
blowpipe  on,  460 

Cinnamon  stone,  688 

Cobalt,  arseniate  of,  action  of  the  blow- 
pipe on,  667 

—  arsenical,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
667 

—  arsenio-sulphide  of,  662 

—  arsenites  of,  662 

—  assay  ofi  662 

—  glance,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  667 

—  nitrate  of,  218 

—  ores,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  6€6 

—  oxide  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
667 

composition  o^  662 

—  sulphate  of,  662 

—  sulphide  of,  662 

action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  666 

Coke,  165 
Copper,  209 

—  action  of  ocdde  of  lead  on,  165 

—  argentiferous  sulphide  of,  action  of 
the  blowpipe  on,  369 

—  arseniate  of,  297 

action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  370 

—  assays,  classification  of,  298 

—  assay,  by  precipitation  with  motallii* 
zinc,  341 

colorimetric,  342 

Heine's,  343 

Jacquelin's  and  Hubert^s,  350 


INDEX. 
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OOP 

Copper  assay,  colori  metric,  Miiller's,  364 

English,  299 

G-erman,  319 

in  the  dry  way,  299 

in  the  wet  way,  336 

Eerl's  modified  Swedish,  386 

Levors  method,  366 

—  —  Bobert's  and  Byer^s  method,  866 
Rivot's  method,  365 

Wolcott  Gibbs'  method,  367 

volnmetric,  866 

—  —  —  Brown's  method,  362 
fleck's  modification  of  Mohr's 

method,  363 

Floitmann's  method,  364 

Eunsel's  method,  367 

Parkes*  and  Mohr's  method,  369 

Pelouze's  process,  366 

Schwarz's  method,  361 

—  blowpipe,  reactions  of,  369 

—  carbonate  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe 
on,  870 

—  chloride  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
370 

—  glance,  297 

—  ores,  classification  of,  297 

—  ores,  snlphiiretted,  297 
oxidised,  297 

of  the  first  class,  assay  of,  299 

—  ^-  —  •—  second  class,  assay  of,  383 

—  oxides  of,  166,  173,  194,  218 

action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  370 

action  of  oxide  of  lead  on,  164 

—  phosphate  of,  297 

—  pyrites,  297 

action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  369 

—  red,  297 

—  refining,  826 

—  regolos,  297 

—  speiss,  297 

—  sulphate  of,  174,  210 

—  sulphide  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
369 

and  of   antimony,  Bournonite, 

action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  369 

and  of  tin,  tin-pyrites,  action  of 

the  blowpipe  on,  370 

Corundum,  226 

Coruscation  of  silver,  480 

Covelline,  297 

Cream  of  tartar,  191 

Crucibles,  113 

—  alumina^  122 

—  charcoal,  118 

—  lime,  121 

--  malleable  iron,  123 

—  platinum,  123 
Ciysolite,  694 
Cupellation,  silver,  478 
Cupels,  113,  128 
Cyanite,  226,  690 
Cyanosite,  297 
Cymophane,  682,  696 


DATHOLITE,  227 
Decime  solution  of  common  salt, 
preparation  of,  498 
Decantation  (elutriation),  18 
Desulphurising  reagents,  174 
Diamond,  676 
Dichroite,  227,  691 
Disthene,  226,  690 
Distillation,  46 

Distilling  assay  (sulphur),  671 
Dome^kite,  297 
Dressing,  19 


ELAOLITE,  227 
Electrum,  actioir  of  the  blowpipe  on, 

677 
Elutriation,  18 
Emerald,  227 

—  antique,  possessing  a  play  of  colours, 
696 

—  green,  694 

—  yellow,  684 
Epidote,  227 
Erubescite,  227 
Essonite,  688 
Ether,  206 
Eaclase,  227 
EudyaUte,  227 


FAHLERZ,  297 
Felspar,  696 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  208 
Ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  208 
Flames,  coloured,  234 
Fluor  spar,  187,  218,  227 
Fluorides,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  233 
Fluxes,  183,  194 

—  black,  white,  and  raw,  189 

—  comparative  reducing  power  of,  192 

—  for  smelting  iron  ores,  analysis  of,  267 

—  metallic,  193 

—  and  reagents  for  the  blowpipe,  205 
Franklinite,  437 

Fuel,  absolute  heating  power  of,  141 

—  ash  of,  160 

—  assay  and  analysis  of,  138 

—  different  peculiarities  of,  162 

—  external  appearance  of,  139 

—  its  adhering  water,  140 

—  pyrometric  heating  power  of,  148 

—  specific  gravity  of,  140 

—  specific  heating  power  of,  148 

—  sulphur  contained  in,  161 

—  volatile  products  of,  149 
Fulguration  of  silver,  480 
Furnaces,  62 

—  auxiliary  apparatus,  64 

—  blast,  67 

—  calcining,  62 

—  offecte  produced  by  wind  and  blast,  69 

—  evaporating,  54 


m 


INDBX. 


FUR 

Fnmaee  fusioD,  54 

—  gas,  or  gaa  blast,  77 

arranged  for  heating  at  the  top,  80 

examples  of  ftision  affected  by,  86 

Gore's,  91 

heated  at  the  bottom,  84 

miacellaneons  nse  of,  89 

precautions  to  be  observed,  on  com- 
mencing a  fusion,.  88 

process  of  fusion  in,  82 

rererberatoiy,  Griffin's,  96 

—  ^  repair  of,  89 

—  method  of  measuring  the  heat  of,  113 

—  muffle  or  cupel,  69 

—  oil,  71 

description  of  the  apparatus,  71 

lamp,  blowing  power  required,  76 

management  of,  73 

power  of,  76 

operations,  63 

—  wind,  64 
Fusion,  44 


GADOLINITE,  227 
Gahnite,  aluminate  of  zinc,  226 
Galena,  182,  373 
(Hmet,  deep  red,  689 

—  noble,  689 

—  posBOBsing  a  play  of  colours,  696 
Gases,  examination  of,  49 

correction  for  moisture,  60 

pressure,  60 

-^ temperature,  49 

Gems,  discrimination  o^  674 
Gehlinite,  226 
Glass,  185 

—  analyses  of,  186 

Gold,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  623 

—  alloyed  with  silrer,  parting  of,  612 

—  alloys,  general  obsemrationB  on  the 
assay  of,  606 

gold  and  copper,  proportion  of  lead, 

607 
—  —  table  for  the  proportion 

of  lead  to  be  employed  with  cupeUation, 

610 

gold  and  lead,  cupellation,  606 

proof  of  the  touchstone,  608 

standard  of,  618 

—  artificial  alloys  ot,  606 

—  assayofsubstancesofthefirst  class,  602 

—  assay  of,  weights  for,  31 

—  graphic,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  623 

—  native,    composition    of   several    va- 
rieties of,  600,  602 

—  and  palladium,  composition  of,  606 

—  perohloride  of,  209 

—  plumbo-ai^entiferous,  606 

—  and  rhodium,  606 

—  silver  and  copper,  assay  of  the  alloys 
of,  618 


IRON 

Gk>ld,  silver,  platinum,  and  copper,  assay 
of,  610 

—  sulpho-plumbiferous,  606 

—  telluride  of,  aisentiferous,  606 
and    other    mineralised    sub- 
stances containing  gold,  assay  of,  623 

—  telluriferouB  and  plumbiferous,  action 
of  the  blowpipe  on,  623 

(h«phite,  or  black  lead,  155 

Gum,  158 

Gypsum,  sulphate  of  lime,  218,  227 

HATDINGEBITE,  427 
Hammers,  12 
Hsematite,  brown,  251 

—  red,  251 
Hausmanite,  653 
Hauyn,  227 
Horn  mercury,  460 
Hydrochloric  acid,  205 
Hydrogen  gas,  154 

—  sulphuretted,  206 

IDOCRASE,  227 
Iodides,  action  of  the  blowpipo  on, 
233 
Iron,  174 

—  action  of  oxide  of  lead  on,  164 

—  assay  of,  261 

in  the  dry  way,  252 

in  the  wet  way,  268 

Nucha's  method,  268 

Marguerite's  me- 
thod, 269 

Mr.    Blnnt's 

observations  on,  274 

Mittenzwey's  pro- 
cess, 281 

— Dr.PennVs  process, 

276 

Titration  of  iron  by 

protochloride  of  tin,  282 

—  carbonate  of,  roathose  ore,  251 
action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  294 

—  chzomate  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe 
on,  293 

—  ores,  analysis  of,  267 

—  ore,  argilhiceous,  261 

assay  of,  by  Professor  Abel,  259 

blowpipe  reactions  of,  293 

magnetic,  251 

quantitative  determination  of  all 

the    constituents    usually  present  in, 

286 

—  oxide  of,  174,  194 

action  of  the  blo^ipe  on,  29 1 

hydrated,  action  or  the  blowpipe 

on,  294 

—  peroxide  of,  1 74 

action  of  oxide  of  load  on,  164 

—  protoxide  uf,  distinguishing  it  &om 
sesquioxide,  295 
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Iron  pyrites,  182 

action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  293 

magnetic,  action  of  the  blowpipe 

on,  293 

—  red  siliceons,  262 

—  samples,  analysis  of,  263 

—  sesquiozide  of,  207 

—  snlphate  of,  174,  21 0* 

KOBOLDINE,  662 
Enpfemickel,  662 

LABKADORITE,  227 
Laws  of  combination,  6 
Lazurstein,  227 
Lead,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  236 

—  assay  of,  373 

— additional  remarks  on,  396 

by  roasting  and  reducing,  387 

fusion  with  black  flux,  382 

carbonate  of  potash,  375 

carbonate  of  soda,  or  with 

black  flux  and  metallic  iron,  385 

—  —  — metallic  iron,  383 

Levors  fusion  with  ferrocyanide 

and  cyanide  of  potassium,  397 

Markus'  experiments  on,  396 

Schemnltz,  397 

substances  of   the  first   class, 

373 
in  the  wet  way, 

388 
fourth     class,    alloys, 

395 
— second  class,  890 

—  —  — in  the  wet  way, 

393 

third  class,  393 

in  the  wet  way, 

394 

—  assay,  volumetric,  Flores  Dumont^'s 
method,  397 

Hempel's  method,  modified,  401 

Schwarz's  method,  398 

of,  with  sulphuric  acid,  388 

—  blowpipe  reactions  of,  405 

—  borate  of,  166,  193 

—  carbonate  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe 
on,  406 

—  classification  of  the  substances  con- 
taining lead,  373 

—  determination  of,  by  means  of  stan- 
dard solutions,  397 

—  by  oxalic  acid,  406 

in  the  state  of  carbonate,  404 

—  glass  of,  silicate  of  lead,  193 

—  neutral  ac«;tate  of,  210 

—  nitrate  of,  173,  181 

—  oxide  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
406 

—  phosphate  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe 
on,  406 


1f£U 

Lead,  proof,  219 

—  silicate  of,  166 

—  sulphate  of,  174,  181,  193 
^_  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  406 

—  sulphide  of  (galena),  action  of   the 
blowpipe  on,  406 

action  of  alkalies  and  alkaline 

carbonates  on,  374 

aigol  on,  874 

metallic  iron  on,  373 

nitrate  of  potash  on,  374 

oxygen  on,  373 

—  white,  mixed  with  oil,  108 

ceruse,  161, 193 

Leucite,  226 

Lime,  186 

—  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  229 

—  silicate  of,  185 

—  sulphate  of,  209 

—  tungstate  of,  227 

—  water,  209 

Litharge,  126,  160,  174,  193 

—  assay  of,  for  silver,  468 
Lithia,  228 

Lutes,  107 

—  fat,  108 

—  lime  and  egg,  108 


MALACHITE,  297 
Magnesia,  186 

—  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  229 

—  silicate  of,  186 

—  sulphate  of,  209 
Magnesium,  chloride  of,  210 
Magnetic  iron  ore,  261 

—  pyrites,  293 

Muiganese  ores,  assay  of,  663 

Fresenius  and  Will's  method, 

666 

—  oxide  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  660 

—  peroxide  of,  173 

^^  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  660 

—  sulphide  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on. 
660  i- 1~      » 

Manganite,  663 

Meal,  linseed  or  almond,  108 

Measuring  flasks,  249 

Meerschaum.  227 

Meionite,  227 

Mercurial  ores,  assay  of,  453 

for  amount  of  cinnabar  in,  456 

Mercury,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  460 
' —  assay  of,  453 

—  chloride  of,  210 

—  —  -—  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  460 

—  iodide  of,  453 

—  native,  453 

—  oxide  of,  210 

—  selenide  of,  463 

—  subchloride  of,  463 

—  subnitrate  of,  210 
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Morcorv,  sub«al|>hide  of,  zincifaroiu,  453 

—  sulphide  of,  bituminous,  458 
nuciferous,  463 

cinuabAT,  action  of  the  blowpipe 

on,  460 

—  Tolumetric  estimation  of,  456 
Minium,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  406 
Mispickel,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  203 


FEDLE  ORE,  action  of  the  blowpipe 
on,  370 
Ncpheline,  227 
Nickel,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  668 

—  antimonio-snlphide  of,  662 

—  arseniate  of,  662 

—  arsenical,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
668 

—  arsenide  of,  662 

—  arsenio-sulphide  of,  grey  nickel,  662 

—  arscnite  of,  662 

—  ores,  662 

—  oxalate  of,  218 

—  oxide  of,  662 

action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  668 

—  riattner  s  blowpipe  assuy,  669 
•^  separating  from  cobalt,  664 

—  silicate  of,  662 

—  sulphide  of,  662 

action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  668 

Kitrates,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  233 

Nitre,  nitrate  of  potash,  166,  181 

Nitrous  vapours,  means  of  protection 
from,  disengaged  iioim  the  bottles 
during  the  assay  in  the  wet  way,  663 

Nomendature,  chemical,  1 

Normal  solution  of  common  salt,  appa- 
ratus for  filling  the  pipette  bjy  aspira- 
tion, and  for  conrenient  adjustment* 
560 

—  —  preserving  at^acon- 

stant  temperature,  562 

apparatus  for  weighing, 

559 

correction  of  the  standard, 

when  the  temperature  varies,  520 

graduation  of,  the  tempe- 
rature being  different  to  that  at  which 
it  is  wished  to  be  graduated,  549 

methods  of  measurement 

in  the  employment  of  volumes  instead 
of  weights,  609 

preparation  of,  measuring 

by  volumes,  617 

when  measured  by 

weights,  601 

preservation  of,  506 

in  metallic  vessels, 

516 

table  of  corrections   for 

variations  in  temperature,  622 

temperature  of,  614 


PITL 

Normal  standard  solution  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, 458 

bichloride  of  mercury,  468 

Nosm,  227 


OIL,  fax,  157 
Oligochise,  227 
OUvine,  227 
Orpiment,  651 
Orthite,  227 
Oxidation  by  the  use  of  the  blowpipe, 

202 
Oxide,  4 

Oxides,  metallic,  reduction  of,  212 
Oxidising  agents,  160 
Oxygen,  160,  174 


PALLADIUM  and  gold,  606 
Paper,  110 

—  Brazil  wood,  206 

—  litmus,  206 

—  soda,  224 

—  turmeric,  206 
Paris,  plasty  of,  108 
Peridote,  chrysolite,  694 
Pestle  and  mortar,  iron,  13 
porcelain,  13 

—  ^  —  steel,  16 
Petalite,  227 

Phosphates,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 

234 
Phosphoric  add,  action  of  the  blowpipe 

on,  237 
Pipette,  249 
Platiniferous  residues,  extraction  of  metals 

from,  637 
Platinum,  assay  of,  624 

—  bichloride  o^  209 

—  ores,  analysis  of,  624,  633 

treatment  of  the  alcoholic  solution 

of,  680 

—  as  a  support  before  the  blowpipe,  204 
Pleonasee,  226 

Potash,  acetate  of,  209 

—  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  228 

—  bisulphate  of,  217 

—  carbonate  of,  187,  228 

—  caustic,  206 

—  chromate  of,  207 

—  nitrate  of,  166,  181  j 
oxidising  power  of,  assay  of,  46» 

—  sulphate  of,  207  / 
Potassium,  cyanide  of,  207 

—  feffocyanide  of,  208 

—  ferridcyauide  of,  208 

—  sulphocyanide  of,  208 
Precious  stones,  674 

Preparation,  mechanical,  of  minerals  for 

asFay,  9 
Psilomelan,  663 
Pulverisation,  10 
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Pyrites,  copper,  671 

—  iron,  671 
Pyrolusite,  668 
Pyrometer,  Bystrom's,  134 

—  Daniell's,  131 

—  theimo-electric,  136 

—  Wedgwood's,  131 

—  Wilson's,  134 
Pyrosmalite,  227 
Pyroxenes,  227 

QUAETZ,  226 
—  ciystalline  forms  of,  677 

—  possessing  a  play  of  colours,  696 

—  violet,  693 

—  yellow,  686 

EEALGAB,  661 
Keagents  in  the  dry  way,  210 

—  in  the  wet  way,  205 

Reducing  power  of  the  various  fluxes,  169 
Beduction,  42 

—  of  metallic  oxides,  212 

—  by  the  use  of  the  blowpipo,  202 
Refining  copper,  326 

Kesins,  167 

Rhodium  and  gold,  606 
Roasting,  40 
Ruby  (spinel),  689 

SALT,  common,  chloride  of  sodium,  188 
decime  solution  of,  498 

normal  solution  of,  appamtus  for 

filling  the  pipette  by  aspiration,  etc.  660, 

561 
apparatus  for  preserving 

at  a  constant  temperature,  662 
apparatus  for    weighing, 

669 
correction  of  the  standard 

of  when  the  temperature  varies,  620 
graduation    of  the   tem- 
perature  being    difierent    to  that    at 

which  it  is  wished  to  be  graduated,  649 

measurement  of,  496 

method  of  weighing,  496, 

600 
preparation      of,    when 

measured  by  weight,  601 
preparation      of,     when 

measured  by  volume,  609 

preservation  of,  606 

in  metallic  vessels, 

616 
—  — table  for  the  assay  by  the 

wet  way  of  an   alloy  containing  any 

proportion  whatever  of  silver,  by  the 

employment  of  a  constant  measure  of 

the,  622 
table   of   correction   for 

variations  in  temperature,  622 


SIL 

Salt  common,  normal  solution  of,  tempera* 

ture  of,  614 
Salts,  4 
Saltpetre,  166 

—  assay  of,  167 

Huss's  method,  167 

Gbiy-Lussac's  method,  169 

Sapphire,  blue,  690 

—  green,  694 

—  possessing  a  play  of  colours,  696 

—  red,  689 

—  violet,  693 

—  water,  691 

—  white,  679 

—  yellow,  682 
Schweistein,  227 
Scorification  of  silver,  470 
Scorifier,  180 

Selenium,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  232 
Selenides,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  232 
Serpentine,  227 
Shears,  13 
Sieve,  the,  17 

—  extempore,  17 
Sifting,  17 
Silica,  184,  218 

—  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  231 
Silicates,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  234 
Silver,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  676 

—  alloys  containing  mercury,  modifica- 
tions req^uired  in  the  assay  of,  668 

of  silver  and  copper,  special  in- 
struction for  the  assay,  491 

—  alloy,  standard  of  a,  application  of  the 
process  described  in  the  determination 
of,  607 

—  amalgam,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
677 

—  antimonial  and  argentiferous  antimony, 
action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  676 

—  assay  of,  pure  or  nearly  pure,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  normal  solution  of  salt 
being  that  at  which  it  was  standardised, 
646 

—  aurides  of,  603 

—  blowpipe  assay  of,  by  David  Forbes, 
677 

reactions  of,  676 

—  bullion,  assay  of  by  the  wet  way,  494 
proper  of,  491 

—  chloride  of,  dry,  219 

reaction  of  the  blowpipe  on,  677 

reduction  of,   obtained    in   tlio 

assay  of  alloys  in  the  wet  way,  666 

—  commercial,  assay  of,  669 

—  and  copper,  general  remarks  on  the 
assay  of  the  alloys  of,  487 

— special   instructions    for    the 

assay  of  alloys  of,  491 
special  instructions  for  the  assay 

of,  assay  for  approximate  quantity  of 

alloy,  491 

—  decime  solution  of,  preparation  of,  499 
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Silver^  electram,  action  of  the  blowpipe 
on,  677 

—  estimation  of^  in  ores  and  alloys  by 
iodide  of  starch,  667 

—  fflance,  461 

—  ingot,  method  of  taking  the  assay 
from,  664 

—  ores,  461 

britUe,461 

dark  red,  461 

and  alloys,  classification  of,  461 

of  the  first  class  assay  o£^ 

general  observations,  461 

— —  special    iostanc- 

tions,  466 

admixed  with  me- 
tallic silver,  assay  of,  476 

second  class  assay  of,  487 

—  —  ftision  with  oxidising  reagents,  463 
lithaige,  463 

light  red,  661 

—  native,  assay  of,  493 

—  nitrate  of,  207 

—  oxide  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
677 

—  pnre,  preparation  of,  657 

—  and  platinum,  assay  of  alloys  o(  492 
— and  copper,  493 

*^  process  of  amalgamation  in  an  assay 
for,  486 

—  red,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  676 

—  separating  from  galena,  487 
Soap,  white  and  mottled,  192 

Soda,  ammonio-phoephates  of,  micro- 
cosmic  salt,  216 

—  carbonate  of,  187 

—  —  —  fxision  of  substances  with,  210 
--  nitrate  of,  166,  181 

—  phosphate  of,  208 

—  sulphate  of,  228, 1 74 
Sodalite,  227 
Solution,  46 

Sorrel,  salt  of,  191 
Spathoee  iron,  261 
Spar,  heavy,  227 

—  tabular,  227 
Speckstein,  227 
Spinel,  226,  689 
Spodumene,  227 

—  soda,  227 
Standaid  solutions,  246 
Starch,  168 

—  paste,  210 
Staurolite,  227 
Stones,  blue,  690 

—  brown,  and  flame-coloured,  666 

—  colourless,  676 

—  possessing  a  play  of  colours,  chatoyant, 
696 

—  red  and  rose-coloured,  689 

—  violet,  693 

—  yellow,  682 

Strontia,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  229 


TEB 

Sulphur,  181 

—  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  231 

—  assay  for,  by  distillation,  671 

in  the  wet  way,  672 

Sttlphuroos  earth,  671 

TALC,  226 
TaUow,  167 
Tantalite,  227 
Telluride  of  gold,  axgentiferotis,  603 

plumbo-argentiferous,  60S 

snlpho-plnmbiferoQs,  60S 

—  of  silver,  487 

Tellurium,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
161 

—  oxide  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
236 

Tetartine,  227 

Tin,  action  of  oxide  of  lead  on,  163 

—  assay  of,  407 

—  blowpipe  reactions  on,  426 

—  ores,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  426 

—  ores,  assay  of,  containing  arsenic,  sul- 
phur and  tungsten,  413 

containing  silica  and  alafs, 

412 

—  oxide  of,  action  of  blowpipe  on,  425 

—  oxide    of,    assay   of,    admixed    with 
silica,  41 1 

concretionary,  wood  tin,  407 

crystallised,  407 

disseminated,  407 

estimation  in  the  wet  way,  415 

by  means  of  a 

standard  solution,  417 

—  oxide  of,  sandy,  407 

—  protochloride  of,  208 

—  pyrites,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
426 

Tinfoil,  219 
Titaneisen,  rutile,  227 
Titanite,  227 
Topae,  227 

—  blue,  691 

—  reddish,  689 

—  white,  679 

—  yellow,  683 
Tourmaline,  227 

—  blue,  691 

—  green,  694 

—  red,  689 

—  violet,  693 

—  yellow,  683 
Trough,  pneumatic,  49 
Tunabeig,  667 

Tungstic  acid,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on. 

230 
Turquoise,  227*  692 

VANNING,  19 
Varvicite,  663 
Vermeil  garnet,  686 
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Vermeil  garuot,  noble  garupt,  almandine, 

686 
Vesnyian,  227 

WASHING,  19 
Water,  distilled,  205 
Wax,  yellow,  108 
Weighing,  23,  82 
Weights,  80 

—  comparatiye  of  blue  stones  in  ftir  and 
water,  6^2 

brown  and  flame-coloared  stones, 

ditto,  688 

green  stones,  ditto,  695 

red    and   rose-coloured  stones, 

ditto,  690 
stones    possessing    a   play    of 

colours,  ditto,  697 
violet  stones,  ditto,  686 

—  gpld  assay,  31 

—  silver  assay,  31 
Wire,  iron,  209 
Wolfram,  227 
Wol&beigite,  297 

ZEYLANITE,  226 
Zinc,  209 

—  action  of  oxide  of  lead  on,  168 
-r-  aluminate  of,  Gahnite,  437 

—  anhydroos    carbonate    of,    calamine, 
437 

—  anhydrous  silicate  of,  437 

—  assay,  437 

volumetric,  444 

— Mohr's  method,  450 


zm 

Zinc,  assay,  volumetric,  Schaffiier's  method, 

modified  by  Kiintzel,  444 
Schwan  method,  449 

—  blende,  black  jack,  sulphide  of  zinc, 
action  of  the  blowpipe  on,  451 

—  blowpipe  reactions  of,  451 

—  carbonate  of,  action  of  the  blowpipe  on 
451 

—  determination  of  the  amount  of,  in 
the  wet  way,  in  ores  of  the  first  class, 
441 

—  hydraied  carbonate  of,  437 

silicate  of,  electric  calamine,  437 

—  ores  of  the  fint  dass,  assay  of,  437 

second 442 

third 442 

fourth 444 

humid  determination  of  zinc  in  ores 

of  the  first  class,  441  . 
-  — —  second 

class,  442 
third 

class,  448 

class,  444 

—  oxide  of^  action  of  the  blowpipe  on, 
461 

earthy,  437 

manganiferous,  437 

—  oxysulphide  of,  437 

—  selenide  of,  437 

—  sulphate  of,  437 

—  sulphide  of,  black  jack,  437 
Zircon,  hyacinth,  226,  686 

—  white,  678 

—  yellow,  682 
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Elsley's  Annotations  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts.    By  Walker.    Byo 
Fleury's  Marners  of  the  Ancient  Israelites.    By  A.  Clarkb.    12mo 
Gray  and  Percy's  Kby  to  tbr  Old  and  New  Tihtaments.    Svo    .       .    . 
Gurnet's  Dictionary  of  thb  Bible.*    24mo.    dotb,  gilt      .... 
Hawker's  (Dr.)  Commentary  on  thr  New  Testament.    4to 
Henry's  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures.    By  Blomfield.    4to 
Hornb's  (Bp.)  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.    8vq    . 
Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities.    Svo  .        •        .        .        . 

Jones's  Biblical  Cyclop jsdia.    8vo 

Leland's  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  'Testaments. 
Locke  and  Dodd's  Commonplace  Book  to  thb  BiSLBf-   Svo 
Lowth's  (Bp.)  Literal  Translation  of  Isaiah.    Svo         z 

Lrciures  on  Hebrew  Poetry.    Svo 

Luther  on  the  Galatians.    Svo 

Newton's  (Bp.)  Dissertations  on  thr  Prophecies.    Svo 

Owen's  Exposition  of  the  Hebrews.    4  vols.  Svo 

Patrick,  Lowth,  Arnald,  Whitby,  and  Lowman's  Commentary  or  the  Old 

and  New  Testaments.    4  vols.  Imp.  Svo    .... 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.    New  Edition.    Svo.    Cloth 

pRiDEAUx  ON  THE  Old  AND  New  Totaments.    By  Dr.  M'Caul.    2  vols.  Svo 
Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    3  vols.  4to      .    . 

Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Romans.    Svo 

Hebrews.    Svo 

Trollope's  New  Testament  in  Grkrk,  and  English  Notes.    Svo 
Wells's  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments    Svo  .     . 

Wheatly  or  the  Common  Prayer.    Svo.    Cloth 

Whitby  and  Lowman's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.    Imp.      .    . 
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LIGHT  READING  ft  BOOKS  IN  THE   PICKWICK  STYLE. 

Adventurbb  of  Captain  Bolio.    32  EngrRvings.     12mo  .090 

Paul  Periwinkle,  or  the  Press-Gang.    40  Cuts  .        ..110 

Grace  Darung.    A  Tale.    20  Eogravings.    Svo         .        .050 

Akabun  Nights.    3  vols.  32mo  0  12    0 

Colman's  Broad  Grins,  with  Cuts.    82ino 0     16 

Comic  Arithmetic.    By  Martin.    40  Cats.    Svo 0    7    0 

DoiNos  IN  London.    30  Engravings.     10th  Edition.    Svo  .        ..080 

£gan*8  Pilgrims  of  the  Thames.    2G  Plates.    Svo 0    8    0 

Book  of  Sports  and  Mirror  of  Lips.    Cats.    Svo     .        .        ..070 

Fortunes  and  Adventures  of  Baby  Ratiler.    28  Plates.    Svo         .        .090 

Gideon  Giles  the  Roper.    By  Miller.    Plates.    Svo 0  13    0 

Godfrey  Malvern.    By  Miller.    Plates.    8vo 0  14    0 

Grant's  Sketches  IN  London.    24  Engravings  hy  Phiz.    Svo         .        .    .    0    S    0 


XAglit  MmmOMn^t  Ae»t  eontlBiMd. 


Honeys  STRt7Tr*s  Sports  op  tiib  People  op  Ekglano.    Svo  . 
■  Etkrtdit  Book  and  Table  Book.    3  vols.  8vo  . 

'  Year  Book.    CutP.    8vo 

Maxwell*s  Fortunes  op  Hector  O'Halloraic.    8to 

Memoirs  op  the  Extraordinary  Career  op  John  Shipp.  12aio.  Cloth 

Mornings  at  Bow- STREET.    Cote  by  Cruirshank.    Fcap.  8vo 

Parterre  op  Historical  Romance,  Anecdote,  fte.    4  vols.  8to 

Pickwick  Abroad.    Bj  Reynolds  ;  Plates  by  Phiz,  &c.    8to 

Punch  and  Judt.    24  Pistes  by  Crvtkshank.     Post  8to 

Robert  Macaire.     18  Plates  by  Phiz.    Post  8vo      .... 

Stort-Tsller  (The),  or,  Table  Book  of  Popular  Litenttnre.     Irop.  8ro  . 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Tour  in  Search  op  the  Picturesque.    8po 

Titmarsh's  Comic  Tai  es.    20  Plates.    2  toIs.  post  8vo 

World  (The)  op  London.     By  John  Fisher  Murray,  Esq.     12mo 
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OEOQRAPHY,  HISTORY,  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


Addison's    Damascus   and    Palmyra.     2 

toId.  Sto,  14ff. 

Adventures  in  Algiers.  3  toIs.  8to, 
15«.  6</. 

Barrow's  Peter  the  Great.    ISmo,  5«. 

Blunt*8  Rbpormation.     18mo,  5«. 

Brookes's  General  Gazetteer,  New  Edi- 
tion.   By  FiNDiJiT.    8vo,  12b. 

Brookes  s  General  Gazcttkss,  in  Mima- 
TTas.    By  FiNPLAT.    iHtno,  7*. 

Cayb's  Li  yes  op  the  Fathers.  New 
EditioD.    By  Cahy.    3  vols.  Sto,  II.  4*. 

Caye's  Liyes  op  the  Apostles.  New  Edi- 

tioQ.    By  Cart.    Bvo,  S*. 
Cecil*s  Lipe  op  Newton.    32nio,  2«. 
CoNDER*s  Modern  Traveller.    Maps  and 

yiaXn ;    each  wotk  told  spparately,  viz. : — 

20  vols.  9/. 

Aprica.  3  Yols.  Maps  and  Plates.  ISoio^,  15«. 

America.    2  yoIs.  ISmo,  10«. 

Arabia.     19mo,  5«. 

Assam  and  Siam.     ISmo,  5t. 

Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres.  2yo1s.  18a)o, 
lo«. 

Columbia.     18inoy  5#. 

EoYPT,  Nubia,    and   Abyssinia.     2  vols. 

ISmo,  ]0«. 
Greece.    2  toIs.  ISido  IOjt. 
India.     4  yoIs.  18mo,  12. 
Italy.    3  yoIs.  ISmn,  1S«. 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  2yo1s.  18mOylO«. 
Palestine.     18mo,  5«. 
Persia  and  China.     2  yoIs.  18mo,  \Qi, 
Peru  and  Chili.     18mo,  5«. 
Russia.    ISmo,  hs. 

Spain  and  Portugal.    2  toIb.  18inOy  10«. 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  2  vols.  18mo^  1  0«. 
Turkey.     18mo,  5*. 

Cunninqbam's  (Allan)  Lives  op  British 

PAncTEBB,  ScirLPTOKB,  &c.    6  vols.  ISmckJ/.  10«. 

Davenport's  Lipe  op  Ajj  Pacha^  vizier 

OP  EpiKUfi.    18mo,  5s. 

DAVENp%)itT's  History  op  the  Bastille. 
ISmo,  5s, 

Drummond's   Autobiography   op    A.  H. 

RowAy,  Emq.    8vo,  7s,  6d, 

Edmonds's  Lipe  and  Times  op  Washuvg. 

Tox.    2  Tola.  ISmo,  lOt. 
Eustace's    Classical     Tour    in    Italy. 

8  voU.  18mo,  I5s. 
Fuller's   Church   History  or    Britain. 

_  ,     *,  ®y  Nichols.    8  vola,  8to,  W.  7*. 

fULLER's  History   op   Cambridge,  Wal- 

tbam   Avon,  AXD   iNjtnucD   Ikxotkmcx.    By 

Ntchoui.    8to,  14*. 


FuLLBR*s   Worthies   op    England.      Bj 

NcTTAix.    3  Tolfti  8to»  IL  7«. 

Goldsmith's  History  op  England.  (Obis- 

wick.)    ISmo,  6f. 
Guthrie's  Geography  in  Miniature.    B> 

nATFja»ORT.    18mo,  5«. 
History    op    the    Jews.      By    Milman. 

3  vola.  I8nio,  lbs, 
HoLLiN68*s  Lipe  op  Gustavus  Adolprus. 

ISmo,  is. 
Irving's   Lipe   and  Voyages  of    Chris- 
tophi:r  GoLTixBvs.    ISmo,  5s. 

Johnson's    Lives   op    Highwaymen,    &c. 

8to,  9«. 

Joseph us*s  History  op  the  Wars.    Com- 

I  letc  in  1  vol.  8to.,  7«.  Sd. 

Lander's  Discoveries    on    the    Niger. 

3  vola.  ISmo,  lOs. 
Langbornb's  Plutarch.    8vo,  9«. 
Lipe  op  Cicero.    By  Rollings.  18ido,  5i. 
Lipe  op  Richard  I.     18mo,  5«. 
Lipe  op  Mahommed  All     18ido,  3f. 
Life  op  Mahom&t.     By  Rev.  S.  Green. 

ISmo,  5s. 
Lipe  of  Bruce.    By  Major  Head.  ISmo, 

5s. 
Livfcs  OP  Eminent  PuvsiaANs.    ISmo,  5«. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  op  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

By  One  of  the  Family.    8vo,  78.  6d, 
Memoirs  op  John  Shipp.     New  Edition. 

Fep.  8vo,  Bs.  6rf. 
M'Farlane's  Lives  and  Exploits  op  Bait. 

DTm  AXD  RouBEKs.    I8mo,  5s. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  Life  and  Adven- 

Trass.    2  vola.  ISmo,  10a. 
Napoleon   Buonaparte,  the  Court   and 

Cahp  or.    18mo,  5a. 
Neal's  History  op   the  Puritans.     By 

TovLxnr.    3  vols.  8to,  1/.  tSa. 
Palgrave's  Anglo-Saxons.    ]8mo^5«. 

Pilkinoton's  Dictionary  op  Painters. 
By  AiXAN  CcTfKiKonAX.    ifo,  31a. 

Rollings  Anosnt  History.    6  vols.  Bvd. 

Maps,  1/.  12a. 

Seour's  Narrative  of  Napoleon's  Expb- 
wnov  nr  RraaiA.    2  vols.  18mo,  10a. 

Sketches  from  the  History  of  Venice. 
Maps  attd  Cats.    2  vols.  IRmo,  IQa. 

Southet's    Life   op    Nelson.    Cats,  &c. 

ISmo,  5a. 
Tour  through    South  Holland  and  up 

rm  Bxasju    18mo,  5a. 

Tytler's  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies. 

3  Tola.  IBmo,  15a. 

Tytler's   Universal    History.     6   vols. 

18iB0»  1^  lOa. 


Oeoffraptay,  BiMorj*  and  BiognpUy^  oontlniied. 


Watson's  Life  op  Philip  IT.    8vo,  9s. 
Watson's  Life  of  Philip  111.    8vo,  9». 
Wblls'm    Geography    op    the   Old    and 
New  TBSTAMx:rrs.    Maps.    8yo,  12«. 


Willi AMs*s   Life  and  Actions  of  Albx- 

ANUKu  1-uE  GuKAT.    18mo,  &s. 
WiLsoN*s    Missionary    Voyage    to    the 

South  Skas.    2s, 


NOVELS  AND   ROMANCES. 


Catendish,  or    The  Patrician    at  Sea, 
12xno,  6s. 

Cooper's  Lionel  Lincoln.    l2mo,  3». 

De  Fob's  Life  and  Adventures  op  Ro- 
BixsoN  CausoE.    2  vols.  12mo,  10«. 

Dr  Foe's  Life  and  Aotrntures  of  Cap- 

TAIN  8INOLKT0N.      13mO,  5S. 

De    Fob's    Life    and    Adventvrks    of 
Colonel  Jack.    ISmo,  Ss. 

De  Fob's  Memoirs  of  a  Cavauer.  12mo, 

De  Foe's  Fortunate  Mistress,  or  Life 
OF  RoxANA.    12mo,  5s. 

De  Fob's  Carlton's  Memoirs  and  Life 

OF  MoTHKR  BoHs.    12mo,  6s. 

Irving's    Knickerbocker's    History    op 
New  Yobx.    12mo»  5s. 


Jack    Tench,    or    Midshipman    turnud 
Idleb.    IB  Plates.    8vo,  10«.  Od. 

Life  and  Times  op  Dick  Whittinoton. 

22  Plates.    8vo,  89. 

Pickwick  Abkoad.     By  Reynolds.     41 

Plates.    8TO,  13«. 
Porter's  ( Miss)  Lakb  of  Killarnby.    A 

Tale.    12ino,  4s.  Gd. 
Rady  Rattler  (Adyenturbs  of)  and  his 

Man  Floss.     With  23  Spirited  UlastntioDS. 

8t6,  209. 

Robert  Macairb  in  England.    Plates  by 

Phiz.    8vo,  lOs.  ed. 
Titmabsh's  Comic  Tales  and  Sketches. 

12  Plates.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  21«. 
Treasury  op  Wit  and  Anecdote.  32mo, 

2s.  Gd, 
WoRTLBY  Montagub.     3  vola,  3 1  jr.  6d, 


BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN   AND  YOUNQ    PEOPLE. 


^sop's    Fables    (Whittingham).     32mo, 

Zs.  Gd. 
Ai kin's  Calendar  of  Nature.     2s,  Sd. 
Boy's  Own  Book.     Plates.    Square. 
Breakfast-table  SasNCB.     iSmo,  2s,  6d. 
Brewster's  Natural  Magic.     18mo,  bs, 
Ciib8Terpield*s   Adyicb   to   his   Son  on 

Men  ani>  Manners.    )8mo,  Is.  Gd. 
Child's    (Mrs.)    Stories    for    Holiday 

EvBNiKes.    18mo,  2a.  Gd. 
Child's  (The)  Own  Book.     7th  Edition. 

Cuts.    Square  lOmo,  7  s.  Gd. 
Child's  (The)  Botany.    Square  IGoio,  2s. 
Copley's    Early    Friendship.      A    Tale. 

ISmo,  2s.  6d. 
Copley's  Poplar  Grove.     18mo,  2«.  6d. 
Crbam  op  Scientific  Knowledge.  li3mo,3ff. 
Early  Impressions.  By  a  Lady.  lSmOfls,Gd. 
Edge  worth's    £I&rly    Lessons.      2  vols. 

ISmo,  OS. 
Edgeworth^s   Rosamond.    2  toIb.  18mo, 

5s. 

Endless  Amusemrntf.    18mo,  2s. 
Entertainment  foBt  the  Nursery.    155 

CntSL    18mo,  4f. 
Excitement  (The),   or  A  Book  to  In- 

prcE  YovNG  Peoflx  to  Bead.   Plates.    18mo, 

Zs.Gd. 

Fisher's  Young  Man's  Companion.    12mo, 

2s.  Gd. 

Girl's  Own  Book.    By  Mrs.  Child.    145 

Cats.    Souare,  is.  Gd. 
Griffin's  Book  of  Trades.    Sq.,  4s.  6d. 
Helmb's  Life  of  Cobumbus.    12mo,  bs.  6d. 
History  of  Sandfobd  and  Merton.  l2mo^ 

is.Gd. 

Home.    By  Miss  Sedgwick.    32inOy  2s. 
Mary  Howitt's  Juybnile  Books.    I81110. 

Sold  scparatt'ly  at  2s.  Gd. 


Janeway'b  Token  for  Children.  32mo, 

Gri. 

Juvenile  Scrap-Book,  Tales,  &c.  Aio^is. 
Juvenile  Evbry-day  BnoK.     4». 
Looking-glass    for    the    Mind.    ISinoy 

2s.  Cd. 

Love- token    for    Children.      By    Miss 

Seoo-wick.    32roo,  2s, 
Pbtbr    Parley's    Tales    about    Europb^ 

Asia,  Afjuca,  and  Axebica.    Square,  7s,  Gd. 


The  Sea,  and  Pacific 
Ocean.    4s.  Gd. 

The  Sua,  Moon,  and 
Stars.    8q.,  4s.  Gd. 

England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  Sq.,  7s.  Gd. 

Ancient  and  Modem 
Greece.  Sq.,  4s.  Gd. 

Christinas     and     its 
Festivals.  Sq.,  7s.Gd. 

Animals.    Sq.,  7s.  Gd. 

The  United  States  of 
America.  Sq.,  4s.  Gd. 


1.  Strive  and  Thrive. 

2.  Hope  on,  Hope  ever. 

3.  Sowing  and  Reaping. 

4.  Alice  fl^inkUn. 

5.  Who  shall  be  Great- 

est? 
0.  Which  is  the  WUicrT 
7.  IittloCoin,muchCsro. 


8.  Work  and  Wages. 
0.  No  Sense  like  Gam- 
mon Sense. 

10.  Love  and  Money. 

11 .  My  Uncle,  tho  Clock. 

maker. 

12.  The  Two  Apprentices. 
19.  My  Own  Story. 


Rome  and  Modem  Italy. 

Sq.,  4s.  Gd. 
Mythology  of  Greece  and 

Rome.    Sq.,  48.  Gd. 
Plants.    Edited  by  Mss. 

LovDOK.    Sq.,7«.  Gd, 
Universal  Ilisttny.    Sq., 

is.  Gd. 
Shipwrecks  and  Disasters 

at  Sea.    Sq.,  4s.  Gd. 
Grammar  of  Geography. 

Squaie,  49.  Gd, 
lives   of   Franklin  and 

Washington.  Square, 

4s.  Gd. 

Philips's      Conversations      about     thb 

Whale  Fihhkhy.    Sq.,  4s.  Gd. 
Philips's  Conversations  about  the  Tools 

and  Trades  of  Amiuai^    Sq.,  4s.  Gd» 
Rich   Poor  Man  and  Poor  Rich  Man. 

By  Miss  Skdowick.    32mo,  2a. 
Rural  Pickings,  or  Attractive  Points 

IS  CouKTnv  Life.    Plates.    Fcp.  8vo,  7«. 
Stories  about  Poland.     18mo,  28.  6d. 
Tom  TkLKScoPE*s  Newtonian  Philosophy. 

Cuts.    Sq.,  4s.  Gd. 

Village  and  the  Vicarage.  18mo,  2«.  6(7. 
Watts's  Divine  Songs.    18mo,  6rf. 
Watts's  Divine  Songs.    With  Essay,  by 

Scott.    Gd. 
White's  Natural  History  op  Selbobne. 

By  Lady  Dover.    12mo,  9s,  Gd. 
Wright^s  Ocean-work.    1 81x10,  2s»  6d. 
Young  Man's  Aid  to  Knowledge.  24mo, 

2*-  w.  „    ^, 

Young  Ladies'  Story-telleiu     By  Mifis 
Lesub.    18mo,  2i. 


WMofsst  anlf  ^ttlt^imitdH  ]^isitotn^ 


8vo 


Adams's  Private  Thovghts  05  Religion.    18mo 
Alubins's  Alarm  to  Uhconterted  Sinubsb.    32mo 
Ambrose's  (L)  Looking  unto  Jesus,  and  his  other  Works. 

Baxtbr*s  Saints'  Etsrlastino  Rest.     l8mo • 

Berkeley's  (Bishop)  Works.    Notes  aod  Eflsays  Translated.    2  vols.  8vo    . 

Blair's  (Dr.  Hugh)  Sermons.     8vo 

BoLTON*s  Treatise  on  Comporting  Afflicted  Consciences.     I8mo 
Bridge's  (Rb^*  Wiluam)  Works.    Now  first  oolleeted.    5  rob.  8to         .    . 
Bumtan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  Life,  by  Adam  Clarke.    12oio 

. WithPUtes.    8vo 

—     27  Plates  (Seeley's).     18ino  .        .        .        . 

Holt  War.    New  Edition.     ISmo 

BvRDER*s  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  Religion.    Stro 

BiJRNST*s  Exposition  of  the  Thirtt-nine  Articles.    8to   .        .        .        • 
Butler's  (Bishop)  Analogy  of  Religion.     With  Index.    12nio  .    . 

— — — -  Sermons.    12iiio 

Caltin*s  Institutes  op  the  Christian  Religion.    2  vols.        .... 

Campbell's  (D.  D.)  Works.    Now  first  collected.    6  toIs.  8vd 

-^— — —  IncruRES  ON  Ecclesiastical  History.    8to        .        .    • 

Dissertation  on  Miracles.    8to 

—————  Pulpit  Eloquence,  Ac.    8to 

Cayb*s  Primitiye  Christianity.    New  Edition  by  Cary.    8vo 
Chillinoworth^s  Religion  of  Protestants.  A  Safe  Wat  to  Salvation.  12niio 
Clarke  on  the  Promises  of  Scripture.    32ido  ...... 

Clarke's  (Dr.  Adam)  Sermons.     With  great  Addittons.    4  yoIs.  12mo     .     . 

Coles  on  God's  Soyereionty.     l2ino 

Cudworth'b   Intellectual   System,  with    Moshbin's   Notes   TRAfSLATED. 

3  toIp.  8ro 

Dayies's  Lectured  on  Prophecy.    ]2fno 

Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  op  Religion  in  the  Soul.    32fno        .    . 
Dunn's  Sblbctio.is  from  the  Works  of  Rey.  J.  Howe.    12ino. 
Calyin.    12mo         .        .        .    . 


5  Yols.  8vo 
5  YoIs.  ISmo. 


Dwigbt's  System  of  Theology. 

Pocket  Edition 

Elus's  Knowledge  of  Diyinh  Things  from  Reyelation.    12mo 
Etans's  Sketch  of  All  Religions.    New  Edition.     ]2mo 
FiNNEY*s  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.    12ino 
FfSHBR's  Marrow  op  Modern  Diyinity.     12ino      « 
Fuller's  (D.  D.)  Disooursbs  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.    12mo   . 
Fuller's  Holy  and  Profane  Life.    Portraits.    Byo 


Gill's  Body  of  Practical  Divinity.    2  vols.  8yo 

Gill's  Cause  of  God  and  Truth.    8vo 

Goodwin's  Redemption  Redeemed.    New  Edition.    8vo        .        .        «        . 

GuRNALL's  Chribhan  IN  COMPLETE  Armour.    By  Campbbll.     8vo    .        .    • 

Hall's  (Rey.  Robert)  Select  Theological  Works.    12mo 

Haltburton's  Thb(9logical  Works.    8vo 

Hannah's  Pulpit  Assistant.    New  Edition.    8yo 

Hawker's  (Rev.   Robert)   Poor  Man*s  Morning  Portion  and  Evening 
Portion.    8vo     ............ 

Henry  (Rev.  M.)  Life  of  the  Rev.  P.  Henry, enkrged  by  Williams.  Imp.8vo. 

Hervby's  Thebon  and  Aspasio.    8vo 

■  Meditations  and  Contemplations.    8vo 

Hill's  (Rev.  Rowland)  Village  Dialogues.    34th  Edition.     12mo    . 

Howe's  (Rev.  T.)  Works,  as  Published  daring  his  Life.   Portrait  from  Sir  P. 
Lbly.    3  vols.  8vo  

Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History.    2  vols.  8vo 

Laws  of  Christ  rbspecting  Civil  Obedience,  &e.    8vo 

Leigrton^s  (Archbishop)  Lectures,  Theological,  &c.    12mo  . 

Lowth's  (Bishop)  Sermons.    By  Hall.     8vo 

Mason  on  Self-Knowledgx.    32ino  ..... 

Mason's  Spiritual  Treasury  for  the  Children  of  God.    8vo 

More's  (Hannah)  Practical  Piety.    32mo  .... 

Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegatb,  and  Giles-in-tbr-Fields.     New  Edi- 
tion, by  J.  Nichols.    6  vols.  8vo 

Moshbim's  Ecclesiastical  History.    2  vols.  8vo 

Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festival^  of  the  Church  of  England.    8vo 

Olnby  Hymns.    By  Cowpbr  and  Newton.    S2fno     .... 
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Orton*s  (H.KV*  Job)  Practical  Works.    2  vols.  8vo 

Palby's  Works,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Paxton.     5  Tols.  8vo 

Pascal's  Thoughts  on  Rblioion.    18ino 

Prarson  on  thb  Crrbd.     a  New  Edition,  by  Nichols.    Sto     . 
PiTMAN*s  Sermons  for  svkrt  Sunday  in  thb  Ybar.    2  vols.  8yo 

Second  Ck)UBSB.    2  vols.  8vo 

PoaTBUs*8  (Bishop)  Lbctvrbs  on  St.  Matte bw.    8vo 

Pulpit  (Thb  British).     6  toIb.  8to.    (Scarce)  .... 

Q,uarlbs's  Diyinb  and  Moral  Emblbks.    Square  32mo        .  ^   . 

School  of  the  Hbabt.    Square  32nio     .... 

Kobbrts*s  Oriental  Illustration  of  thb  Scrtpturbs.    Svo 

Uobinson's  Scripture  Charactbis.    8to 

IIomainb's  Theological  Works.    8vo 

Rowe's  Detout  Exbrcisbs  of  the  Heart.    32mo  .        .        .        « 
ScoTT^s  (Ret.  Thomas)  Theological  Wobks.    (Ghiswick.) 
Simpson's  Plea  for  Religion  and  the  Sacred  Writings. 
South's  Sermons  and  Posthumous  Works.    4  rols.  8yo 
Spring's  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible.    32ino    . 
Sturm^s  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  God.    By  Dr.  Clarke.  2  yoIs. 
The  Sabbath  School  as  it  should  bb.    Royal  32mo 
Todd's  Sabbath  School  Teacher.    8vo 

-  Works  on  Sunday  School  Teaching,  See.    Sro 
Wake's  (Bishop)  Genuinb  Apostolical  Epistles.    12mo 
Warden's  System  of  Reyealed  Religion.    By  Nichols.    Svo 
Watts's  Psalms  and  Htmns.    64nio.    Pocket  Edition 

~—    ScRiPTURM  History.    12mo 

Hopeful  Youth  falling  short  of  Heaybn.    18mo 

.-.^—    Guide  to  Prayer.    32mo 

Death  and  Heaybn.    32ino 


£  s.  d. 


I2mo 
12ido 


Wesley's  Sermons.    By  Drew.    2  yoIs.  8yo 
Wbeatly  on  the  Book  of  Common  Praykr.    Syo   . 
Wilbbrforcb's  Practical  View  of  Cbustlahixt.    32oio     . 
Williams's  Christian  Preacher.    By  Jackson.    12mo    . 

WiTSIUS  ON  THE  CoYBNaKT  BETWEEN  GOD  AND   MaN.      2  VOls.  8V0 
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CHEMISTRY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  BOTANY,  MEDICINE,  &e. 


Abercrom bib's  Pockbt  Gardener's   Ca- 

lkmdar.    ISmo,  2i. 
Bebthollbt  on  Dyeing.  BylJRB.  8yo,  12«. 
Best's  Art  of   Anoling.    32ino,  2f.  6(2. 
Bucuan's  Domestic  Medicine.    8yo,  1$.  6d. 
Chemical  Recrba^tions.    New  Editiouy  by 

GBumc.    18mo,  7«.  M. 
Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolooi 

cal  Societt.    222  Cuts.    2  vols.  8to,  21«. 

Graham's  Domestic  Medicine.    8^0, 16f. 
Huberts  Obseryations  on  the  Honey-Bbe. 

12mo,  6<. 


Mawe's  Eyery  Man  his  own  Gardener. 

i2mo^6t. 
Natural  History  of  Insects.  Cuts.  2  vols. 

iSmo,  lOt. 
Robe's  Practical  Treatise  of  Chemical 

Amaltks.    By  Dk.  Nobmanot.    8to,  i0«. 
Rydge's  Veterinary  Surgbon's  Manual. 

4th  Edition.    12inOk  St. 

Thomson's  Inorganic  Chemistry.    2  yoIs. 

8to,  II.  &9. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
By  Last  Doyib.    I2iiu>,  8«.  6tf. 


GENERAL   ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 


ABBonrrs  hoary  head  and  thb  tallbt 

BELOW.    32ino,  U.  6d. 
ABBOTTB    (JACOB   AND   JOHN)    WORKS.    11 

tols.  64iDO.    doth,  gilt,  \U  

BARR0W»8   HISTORY   OF   THE  BfUTINY  OP 

THE  BOUNTY.    ISmo,  6«. 
BLAIR'S     LECTURES    ON    RHETORIC,    AND 

BELLES    LETTRES;    with   Introduotion   by 

Daub.    8vo,  10#.  

BOOK    OP    TRADES,    OR    PARENT'S    GUIDE 

(Tboo*8).    8vo,  8<. 
BUCK'S    ANECDOTE.S     MORAL,    RELIGIOUS, 

AND  ExSTERTAININO.     12mo,  fit. 
BUCKE'S    HARMONIES     AND     SUBUMITIES 

OF  NATURE.    8  vols.  8vo,  1/.  11«.  6<l. 
BUCKE'S  RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  CITIES.  2  Yob.  10#. 
BULWER'S  ATHENS.    2  toIs.  8vo,  \l,  lU.  %d, 
BYRON  GALLERY.  86  Platoii.  4to.  doth,  1/.  $». 

< ■ MoroooOL  2/.  2», 

CAMPBELL'S    PHILOSOFHY    OP    RHETORia 

%yo,9t. 


CHILD'S  (MRS.)   FRUGAL  HOUSEWIFE.    New 

Edition,  82mo,  2». 
CHILD  S  (MRS.)  FAMILY  NURSE.    Cbmponion 

to  the  above.    12mo,  is.  M. 
CHILD'S  (MRS.)  MOTHER'S  BOOK.    82ino,  'li. 
COLERIDGE'S  sIX  MONTHS'   REi^lDENCE  IN 

THE  WEST  INDIES.    ISmo,  5s. 
COMMON  SENSE  FOB  COMMON  PEOPLE.     By 

Martrc  Dotlv.    ISmo.  Is. 
COWPKH'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS.    By  OuifSRAWE. 

8  Yol».  12mo,  1^.  it. 

POEMS.    By  Gkuoiiawb.    ISmo,  4s, 

ifmo,  ^tes,  8#.  

CROKER'S    FAIRY   LEGENDS,    fte.,    OF    THE 

SOUTH  OF  IRELAND.    ISmo,  5». 
CURTIS'S  SIMPUCITY  OF  UVING  AND  PRE- 

SERVATION  OF  HEALTH.    12me,  6«.  M. 
CYCLOP JSDIA  OF  POPULAR  SONGS.    l8mo,  5s. 
DE    FOB'S    NOVELS    AND    MISCELLANEOUS 

WORKS.    20  roll.  12no.    Beparatelf  at  5s. 
RobimoD  Cnnoe  complete,  2  Tola.  —  life  and 


Oaaena  MnyHilt  Utaratore,  eoattmied. 


Adrentttres  of  Oaptaia  Singleton.— Fortmeft  tnd 
.Kkfortnnn  of  the  famous  Moll  Flanders.— liie 
and  AdTcntana  of  OoUmel  Jack.— Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier.— New  Voyage  round  the  World. — 
Memoirs  of  Captain  (^leton  and  Mrs.  Daviea. 
—History  of  the  Placue ;  and  the  Coosolidator. 
—History  of  the  DcnL — Roxana ;  or,  the  For- 
tunate Mistress.— A  System  of  Magic— History 
and  Reality  of  Apparitions.  — Religions  Court- 
ship, with  an  Appendix.— Familv  Instmotor, 
complete,  2  vols. — Complete  Kngliw  Tradesman, 
S  Tols. — Memoirsof  DunoBp  CumpbelL— Life,  &e. 

DIARY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  niYSICI  AN.  82mo,  U, 
DOrCirs   ILLtrSTRATION    OF   SHAKSPeARE. 
40  Engnrringa.   8tO)14s. 

ELEGANT  EXTRACTS^  PROSE.     6  Tola.    lanuH 

1/.  lOt. 
FXEGANT  EXTRACTS,  VERSE.    6  vols.    ISmo, 

U.  I0«. 
ENFIELD'S  BISTORT  OF  PHILOSOPHY.    8to. 

I4«. 
EPHRAIM  HOLDING'S  DOMESTIC  ADDRESSES. 

32mo,  2«. 
FERGUSON'S  LECTURES  ON  MECHANICS,  &e. 

Bvo.  10«. 
FLOWERS   OF  L0VEUNE8S.     13  Qroapa.     By 

Paris.    Folio,  1/.  11«.  6d. 

By 

Umwik.    1/.  III.  ed. 
By 

L.E.  L.    U.Us.M. 

FOX'S  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS.  By  Milxxe.  8to, 
15«. 

FAMILY  LIBRARY,  THE,  IN  EIGHTY  VOLS. 
Sold  separately  at  5s. 

Life  of  Buonaparte,  2  vols.— -life  of  Alexander  the 
Grcat-»UTes  of  BritiBh  Artists,  6  toIs.— Histovy 
of  the  Jews,  S  vois.— Insects,  2  tc^— Court  and 
C^p  of  Buonaparte.— Lift  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus.— Life  of  Nelson,  by  Soutliey.— Lives 
of  British  Phyeicians.— Hiatorv  of  British  India, 
4  vote.  — Demonology  and  "Witchcraft,  by  Hoott. — 
U^  and  TravelsoiBruoe.— Voyages  of  Colum- 
hus's  Companiiwa.— Venetian  History,  2  vols.— 
History  of  the  Angio-Saxens.— lives  of  Scottish 
Worthies,  8  vols.— Tour  in  South  Holland.— life 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.— Mutiny  of  tibe  Bounty. 
•^Reformation  in  England.— Lander's  Travels 
in  AMca,  2  vols.— Salmagundi,  by  Washington 
Irving. — Trials  of  Charles  L  and  the  Regicides. 
—Brewster's  Natural  Magic— life  of  Peter  the 
Ozeat,-Six  Monthsinthe  West  Indiea.— Sketch- 
Book,  by  Irving,  2  vols.— Tytler's  General 
History,  6  vols.— -Croker's  Fairy  Legends. — Me- 
moirs of  the  Plague,  by  De  Foe  and  Brayl^.— 
Life  and  Times  of  General  Washington,  2  vols.— 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York.— 
Wesley's  Philoeophy,  3  vols.— Segur's  Narrative 
of  Napoleon's  Expediticm  to  Russia.  2  vols.— 
life  of  All  Paoha.— lives  of  Banditti  and  Rob- 
bers.— Rketohes  of  Imposture,  Deception,  and 
Credulity.- lUstory  of  the  Bastille.— History  of 
Oustavus  Adolphus. — Chronicles  of  London 
Bridge.— life  of  Duke  of  Marlborough.— life  of 
Cervantes,  by  Roecoe.— Life  of  CiceH).- Ruins 
of  dtioe,  2  vols.— Life  of  Richard  Coimr  de 
Lion.— life  of  Mahomet — ^Peril  and  Suffering, 
2  vols.— Eustace's  Classical  Tour  in  Italy,  3  vols. 
—Lives  of  Eminekit  Men.— Mutiny  at  the  Nore. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MUTINY  AT  THE  NORE. 

By  W.  J.  Nealk.    18mo,  bt. 
HONE'S  EVERY-DAY  BOOK.     Numeiwis  Cuts. 

2  vols.  8vo,  IGs. 

TABLE-BOOK,    Svo,  8*. 

YEAR-BOOK.    8vo,  8s.  . 

HOLLAND'S  DOMESTIC  aX)KERY.    12nio,  it. 
HOWARD'S  BEAUTIES  OF  BYRON.   1 8mo,  2«.  6d. 
IRVINO'S   (WASHINGTON)   SKETCH-BOOK.    2 

vols.  18mo,  10«. 
«UMt:S'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CRITICISM.    Svo,  7a, 
LANGHORNE'S  PLUTARCH  UVES.    8vo,  6«. 
LAVATER  ON  PHYSIOGNOMY.  400  Cut*.  8vo,  16s. 
LELAND'S   VIEW    OF   DEISTICAL   WRITERS. 

By  Esmonds.  8vo,  12s. 
LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE.  By  Misa  Sxdowick.  SSOuk 

2«.6<2. 
LOCKE'S   ESSAY  ON   THE  HUMAN   UNDER- 

STANDING.    8vo,0». 


MANUAL  OF  ASTROLOGY.     New  Editian.     By 

Raphaxl.    8vo,  5«. 
MASON'S  TREATISE  ON   6ELF-KNOWIJE3X2E. 

32mo,  ?«. 
MEMOIltS  OF  JOHN  SHIPP.     12rao.  Sa, 
MILTON'S  POEflCAL  WORKS.    By  Sxa  Eosktoji 

BaTDOKS.    8vo,  IBs, 

POETICAL  WORKS.   18mo,  9a.  GtL 

PARADISE  LOST.    18mo.  2s. 

•MORE'S  (HANNAH)  TALES  FOR  THE  OOStXON 

PEOPLE.    82mo,  2».6rf.  

STORIES  FOR  THE  MID- 


DLE  RANKS. 


S2mo,  2s.  M. 
MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


2  vols.  8vo,  U.  4s. 

SEARCH  &  ESSAYS.  2a.  M. 

■ FEMALE         EDUCATION. 

18mo,  3s. 
NARRATIVES    OF  PERIL   AND   SUFFERING. 

By  Davxkpobt.    2  vols.  18mo,  10s. 
OWEN'S  BOOK  OF  ROADS.     18mo,  2s. 
PATTERSON'S  BOOK  OF  ROADS.    Svo,  IBs. 
PERKIN'S   TREATISE   ON    HABERDASHERY. 

18mo,  4s. 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  COMMON  SENSE.    S2mo,  2a. 
POST  CAFrAIN;   oa,   THE  WOODEN   WALLS 

WELL  MANNED.    Royal  S2mo,  2s.  M. 
BEID'S     ESSAYS    ON    THE    INTELLECTUAL 

POWERS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND.     With 

Examination  Questions,  &o.    Svo,  lit. 
REID'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  ACTIVE  POWERS  OF 

MAN,  AN    INQUIBY  INTO  THE   HUMAN 

MIND ;  Essav  on  Quality,  &c.  8vo,  13s. 
SCENES  IN  SCOTLAND.   ByLsioBTOK.   I2mo,  5s. 
SOOTTS    LETTERS    ON    DEMONOLOGY   AKD 

WITCHCRAFT.    18mo,  6s. 
MINSTRELSY    OF    THE    SCOTTISH 

BORDER.    8vo,7».  6A 
SHAKSPEARE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.    Diamond 

Edition.    Fcp.  Svo,  7s. 
SIGOURNEY^S  LETTERS  TO  MOTHERS.  32mo.  2s. 
SIMPSON  AND  WISE'S  READIEST  RECKONER 

KVKR  nrrxMTED.    12mo,  5s. 
SKETCHES  OF  IMPOSTURE,  DECEPTION,  AND 

CREDITLITY.     18mo,  5». 
SPECTATOR  (THE).    With  livw  of  the  Authora. 

Svo,  12s. 
STANFIELO'S    COAST    SCENERY.     40   Plates, 

Royal  Svo,  cloth,  I2«. 
40  Plates, 

4to,  doth,  li,  5s. 
40   PUtea, 

4to,  Morocco,  1/.  lis.  6tf. 
STEWART'S  (DUQALD)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE 

HUMAN  MIND.    New  Edition,  with  the  Latte 

Quotations  tmnslated.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 
THOMSON'S  (JAMES)  POETICAL  akd  DRAMA- 

TIC  WORKS,  W3th  Ufe  by  Murdock,  and  Notes 

by  Nichols,  7  Illustrations  frauL  Drawings  bv 

J.  Gilbert,  and  Engraved  on  Steel  by  Gr^UMdL 

Fcp.  Svo,  cloth. 
— Seasons,''and  Castle  of  Indolence.  Fcp. 

8vo,  cloth. 
THREE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  LIVING.    52mo,  2s. 
TODD'S  STUDENT'S  MAN  UAL.    82mo,  3s. 

LECTURES  TO  CHILDREN.    32mo.  2s. 

TRUTH  MADE  SIMPLE.    32mo,  2s. 

SIMPLE  SKETCHES.    82mo,  2s. 

TREASURY  OF  WIT  AND  ANECDOTE.     Royal 

32mo,  2s.  Gd. 
TRIALS  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST  AND  THE 

REGICIDES.    18mo,  5». 
TWO  Y1L\RS  BEFORE  THE  MAST.    24mo,  2s. 
VOCAL  COMPANION, on  SINGER'S  OWN  BOOK. 

13mo,  3s.  Gd. 
WARTON'S  HISTORY  OF  F.NGUSH  POETRY. 

New  Edition.    3  vols.  Svo,  1/.  16s. 
WATTS    ON    THE    IMPROVEBIENT  OF   THE 

MIND.    I8mo,2s. 
WESLEYANA  :  A  SELECTION  FROM  WESLEY'S 

WRITINGS.    18mo,3». 
WESLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  ByBoBKBT 

MuDiK.    3  vols.  18mo,  15«. 

WESLEY  FAMILY.   ByDr.A.CLASKX.   2vob  12t. 
WONDERS  OF  HUMAN  N.\TURE.    12mo,  5s. 
YOUNG  ENTHUSIAST  IN  HUMBLE  UFE.  18mo. 

2s.  6rf. 
YOUNG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS  ON  LIFE.  DEATH. 

AND  IMMORTAUTY.    l8mo,  2s. 


SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


ADAM'S  ROMAN  ANTTQUrriES.  Twelfth  Edition, 

with  numeroui  Notes,  by  Dr.  Boyd.    12mo,  7s, 
JESCU YLUS,  a  Mew  TrandatioD.    18mo,  5«. 
jESOP'S  fables.    (Chiswick.)    82mo,  it.  Gd. 
AIKIN'S  CALENDAR  OF  N.^TURE.    18mo,  la.  6d. 
AIKIN    AND     BARBAULD'S     EVENINGS     AT 

HOME.    18mo,  4«. 
AINSWORTH'S  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICmONART. 

By  Dtmocx.    18mo,  7s. 
ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  LIFE  OF.    By  Rev. 

J.  WiLUAXB.    ISmo,  d«. 
ALDERSON'S  ORTHOGRAPHICAL  EXERCISES. 

18mo,  I*. 
ANTHON'8   HOMER'S   ILIAD,   FIRST   THREE 

BOOKS.    By  Dr.  Daviks.    12mo,  7«.  6rf. 
ANTHON'S  VIRGIL'S  ECLOGUES  &  GEORGIGS, 

8ce.    By  Nicrolb.    12roo,  roan,  6s. 
ANTHON'S   VIRGIL'S   JiNEID.     By  Tbollopr. 

]2mo,  7«.  M. 
ANTHON'S  HORACE,  with  English  Notes.  By  Dr. 

BoYi>.    12mo,  7».  6d, 
ANTHON'S  SALLUST,   with  English  Notes.    By 

Dr.  Boyd.    I2mo,  5a, 
ANTHON'S  aCERO%  ORATIONS,  with  English 

Notes.    By  Dr.  Botd.    12mo,  6*. 
ANTHON'S  GREEK  READER,  with  EngUsh  Notes. 

By  Dr.  Botd.    12ino,  7«.  6d. 
ANTHON'S    CJESAR'S    COMMENTARIES,   with 

M»pe  and  Plates.    12mo,  6a, 
ANTHON'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    By  Dr.  Majob, 

King's  College.    12mo,  4«. 
ANTHON'S  GREEK  PROSODY.    By  Dr.  Majob, 

King's  College.    ISmo,  2«.  6d. 
ANTHON'S   LATIN    GRAMMAR.     By  Rev.   1H 

Hatkb,  King's  College.    ISmo,  ia. 
BALDWIN'S  ROME.    Umo^Za.ed. 
BALDWIN'S  GREECE.    12mo,  3a.  6d. 
BALDWIN'S  PANTHEON  OF  THE  HEATHEN 

DEITIES.    12mo,40.  6d. 
BALDWIN'S  FABLES.    Cuts.    ]2mo,  4a. 
BARROW'S  PETER  THE  GREAT.    18mo,  5«. 
BUCHANAN'S  TECHNOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY. 

18mo,  7a. 
BUFFON.— NOUVEAUX   MORCEAUX    CHOISIS 

DE  BUFFON.    ISmo,  2a.  6d. 
BURGESS'S    (BISHOP)  HEBREW   ELEMENTS. 

12mo,  6#. 
BURGES.S'S    (BISHOP)   RUDIMENTS   OF   HE- 
BREW GRAMMAR.    12mo,  7 a. 
BONNYCASTLE'S  SCHOOL  BOOKS.    Edited  by 

Rev.  E.  C.  Ttbon,  vix.— 


Arithmetic,  Sa.  6d. 
Key  to  Ditto,  ia.  6d. 
Introduction  to  Alge- 
bra, 4s. 
CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF 


Key  to  Algebia,  ia.  64. 
Introduction  to  Mensura- 
tion, 5». 
Key  to  Mensuration,  ha. 
THE  BRITISH  ADMI- 
RALS, AND  NAVAL  HISTORY  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.    Engravings.    12mo,  7a. 

CARPENTER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH 
SYNONYMES.    \%mo,2a.6d. 

CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS.  New  Edition,  by 
Gbiffin.    ISmo,  7a.  6d. 

CTCERO.— SELECT  ORATIONS  OF  CICERO. 
Translated  by  William  Dtncan.    8vo,  7a. 

COBBDrs  PICTORIAL  SCHOOL  HAND-BOOK 
TO  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.    18mo,  2*.   . 

CRABB'S  DICTIONARY  OF  GENERAL  KNOW- 
LEDGE.   Fourth  Edition.    12mo,  7a, 

CREAM  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE ;  a  Note^ 
Book  of  General  Infonnatioai.    ISmo,  %a, 

DAVENPORTS  WALKER'S  DICTIONARY  IN 
MINIATURE.    18mo,  Oj. 

DEMOSTHENES— AEM02eEN0T3  «IAinni. 
KOI  KAI  STMBOTAErnKOI.  Teztus  ap- 
posltu  est  Lectio  ReiBkiana.    Svo,  Za.  f  d. 

DUNCAN'S  (Rev.  Dr.)  HEBREW  LEXICON  AND 
GRAMMAR.    ISmo,  7«. 

ELLIS'S  LATIN  EXERCISES.  New  Edition,  by 
Wbioiit.    12mo,  Sff.M. 

ENFIELD'S  SPEAKER.    12mo,  8#<  6d. 

ENFIELD'S  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 
New  EditUm.    12mo,  \a.  Zd. 

ETON  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    By  Hoxeb,  12mo,  Aa, 

EUCUD.— THE  ELEMENTS  OP  EUCLID,  viz.— 
the  First  14  Books,  together  with  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth.  From  the  text  of  Dr.  Sihson. 
By  William  RirriiKBnwD,  F.R.A.8.    ISmo,  5«. 

FENDLAY'S  GENERAL  SCHOOL  ATLAS.  Royal 
Svo.    90  Maps.    Coloured,  12«. 


FINDLAVS  OUTLINE  MAPS.    Royal  Svo,  5*. 
A  LIST  OF  THE  MAPS  IN  FINDLAY'S  GENERAL 

ATLAS,  any  of  which  may  bo  had  separately, 

vix.  :— 


1.  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

2.  WestemHemisphere. 
Europe. 

England  and  Wales. 
Scotland. 
Ireland. 
France. 

8.  HoUandandBelgium. 

9.  Germany. 
10.  Prussia. 

Austria. 

Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark. 
Rusda  in  Europe. 

14.  Spain  and  PortogaL 

15.  SwitzCTland. 


3. 
4. 
b. 
6. 
7. 


11. 
IS. 

IS. 


17.  Turkey  in   Europe, 
and  Greece. 

18.  Asia. 

19.  Turkey  in  Asia. 

20.  India. 

21.  China. 

22.  Oeeonica. 

23.  New  South  Wales. 

24.  Tasmania,    or    Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

25.  AfHea. 

26.  North  America. 

27.  Canada. 

28.  United  States. 

29.  West  Indies. 

30.  South  America. 


16.  Italy. 

FINDLAY'S  ANCIENT  ATLAS,  according  to  the 
latest  Discoveries.    Royal  8vo,  balf.bound,  12«. 


LIST     OF    BfAPS 
ATLAS:— 


IN    FINDLAY'S  ANCIENT 


1.  Orbisveitcribusnotus. 

2.  Roma. 

3.  Italia  Septentrionalis. 

4.  Italia  Media. 

5.  Italia  Meridionalis. 

6.  Athens. 

7.  Peloponnesus  et  At- 

tica. 

8.  Gneda  Septentrion- 

alis. 

9.  Insul®  Maris  MgoA 

et  Creta. 

10.  Macedonia.  Thracia, 

lUyria,    Moesia    et 
Dmuu 

11.  Britannia. 

12.  InsuloB  BritannicsB. 

13.  Gallia. 


14.  Germania. 

15.  Vindelida,  Noricum, 

Rheetia,     Pannonia 
et  Illyncum. 

16.  Hispania. 

17.  Afirica    Septentrion- 

alis. 

18.  .£gyptus. 

19.  Asia  Minor. 

20.  PalflDRtina. 

21.  Syria. 

22.  Ajsnenia,  Mesopota- 

mia, Anyria  et  Ba- 
bylonia. 
28.  Arabia. 

24.  Imperium  Perslcum. 

25.  Indise. 

26.  Flan  of  Italv. 


FRENCH  (THE}  INTERPRETER,  ob,  PRONOUN- 
CING GRAMMAR,  by  Dufikf.    Square,  1*.  6d. 

FRENCH  CLASSICS  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Edited  by 
VsMTOviLLAa  ISmo,  vis. — 


Nouveaux  Morceauz 
Choisis  de  Buffon. 
2a,  6d. 

LaChaumidrelndienne. 
St.  PoBBS.    2a.  6d. 


Contes  Mo- 
MarmonteL 


Choix  des 

raux    de 

2a.  6d. 
Histoire    de    Pierre  le 

Grand.   Voltaibb.  5a, 


Fens^es  de  Pascal.    2a.  9d, 

GFXXJRAPHY  AND  HISTORY.  By  a  Lady.  New 
Edition,  by  Wriqht.  12mo,  ia.  6d. 

GOLDSMIlll'iS  GRAMMAR  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 
New  Edition,  by  Wbioht.    18mo,  9a.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH'S  GEOGRAPHY,  KEY  TO.    ISmo, 

GOLDSMfrH'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    Chis- 
wick Edition.  12mo,  6a. 
GRIESBACH'S  NOVUM       TESTAMENTUM 

GILECE.    GlasguiB.    ba. . 
GUTHRIE'S     GEOGRAPHICAL,    HISTORICAL, 

AND  COMMERCIAL  GRAMMAR.    By  R.  A. 

Da^'rkpobt.    With  numerous  Mane.  18mo,  5«. 
HOLLINGS'S  LIFE  OF  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS, 

Sumamed  the  Great,  King  of  Sweden.  ISmo,  bs. 
HOLLINGS'S  LIFE  OF  MARCUS  TULLICS  CI- 
CERO.   18mo,  5«. 
HOMER'S  (Rev.  P.)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

GREEK  TONGUE.    12mo,  4». 
HUTTON'S  MATHEMATICS.   A  New  Edition.  By 

RtrrHRBFOBD.    Svo,  12«. 
HUTTON'S    MATHEMATICAL   RECREATIONS. 

By  RmDLB.    Svo,  \2a. 
JOHNSON'S   ENGUSH  DICTIONARY.     (Pocket 

sixe.)    2a. 
JONES'S     SHERIDAN'S   PRONOUNCING   DIC- 

TIONARY.     Square,  3f.  6d. 
JOYCE'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES.     12mo,  U.  6d. 
JOYCE'S  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES.  12mo,  2».  6d, 
KEITH  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  GLOBEa    New 

Edition,  by  Wbioht.    1 2mo,  6a.  6d.  ^ 
LEMFRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICnONARY.    By 

Pabkx.    ISmo^  7a. 


8 


•oliool  Books*  ooatlanod. 


LENNIE'S  ENOUSH  GRAMMAB.  Twcntr-ntxth 
Edition.     ISnio,  1«.  64. 

UVT.-KXCERPTA  EX  LIVIO  CUM  J.  B.  L. 
CREVIERXI  NOTI8  INTB0RI8  ALIORUM- 
QUB  SELECTISSIMIS  IN  USUM  8CH0LA. 
RUM.    1 2mA,  4«. 

MAD  AN  '8  JUVKN  A I^    3  Tola.  Sto,  14f . 

MANGNALL*S  HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS  QirEHTIONS.    ISmo,  4».  6rf. 

MAYOR'S  SPELIJNa-BOOK.  ISmo,  Ic. 

M£ADOWS*8  ITALUN  AND  ENGUHH  DIC- 
TIONARY.   18iBO,7«. 

M£AIX)W8*8  FRENCH  AND  ENGU8H  PRO- 
NOUNCINO  DICnONABT.    18mo,  7«. 

MBADOWS'S  SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH  DIC- 
nONARY.    18m«,  7«. 

MEADOWb'S  NEW  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  ISmo, 

u,ed. 

MORRI80N*8  BOOK.EBEPINO.  8n>,  8«. 
MURRAY'S  (UNDLEY)  SCHOOL-BOOKS.  Edited 
by  TnoK,  Tix. :— - 


fiigUdi  Gram.    4*. 

r  Abridged). 

IBmo,  U. 


K«yto  the  ExendNS. 
ISmo,  3«.  6<L 


Bngliah  Reader.    ISmo, 

U, 
btrodnotiaii  to  the  Enff- 

UahBeader.   12mo.  3«. 
Grammar  and  Exeraaea. 

Bj  Qjjmjn*     IBrao, 


PARLEY'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.    9q.,  4«.  W. 
PARLEY'S  GRAMMAR  OP  GEOGRAPHY.     8q., 

U.6d, 
PARLEY'S  TALES  ABOUT  ANDCALS.  Sq.,  7f  M. 
PARLEY'S  TALES  ABOUT  GREECE.  8q.,  U.  6d. 
PARLEY'S  TALES  ABOUT  ROME.  Sq.,  i».  9d. 
PARLEY'S  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE.  Sq-i*.  M. 
PEASE'S  OOUBSE  OF  PRACHCAL  GEOMETRY. 

12mo,  St.  

PERRIN^  ELEMENTS  OF  FRENCH  OONVKR- 

8ATI0N.    ByWuoBT.    ISmo,  la.  M. 
PERRIN'S  FRENCH  FABLES.    12mo,  2r.  64. 
PERRIN'S     FRENCH     BPELUNG-BOOK.     By 

WUGBT.    ISdki.  2t. 
PINDARI  CARMINA.    ByHsms.    8Sm<H4«. 
PINNOCK'S  ENGLAND.  New  Edit  12mo,  &••  M. 


POPHAM'S   CATECHISM  OF  USEFUL  KNOl*- 
LEDGE.    lamo,  94. 

POTTER'S    ANTIQUITIES    OF   GREECB.       Bj 
BoTB.    12mo,  9». 

QUF«*nONS    ON   ADAM'S  ROMAN   ANTIQUI- 
TIES.   BtBotd.    U,M, 

RAMSHORN'S  DICHONARY  OF  LATTNT  STNQ- 
NYMFA    8?o.  7«. 

ROBINSON'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICOX 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    Svo,  Sb.  Bd. 

SEPTUAGINT  JTrs)  GREEK.    3  Tok.  Slmo,  12s. 

81  MSON'S  EUCLID.    B j  RuTantroBD.     ISmo.  2«. 

80UTHEY'S  LIFE  OF  LORD  NELSON.  The 
Eighth  Edition.    ISmo,  5«. 

BPEI.LING  BY  DICTATION.  A  aerlea  of  Prawns- 
aire  Exarcbca  in  EngUah  Orthography.  ISmow  1^ 

TEGG'S  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN.    ISmo,  6</. 

TERENCE -THE  ANDRIAN,  HEAUTONTUfO. 
RITMENOS,  AND  HECYRA.  By  Jokatsax 
ADAia  PHiujn.    8vo.  6« 

TOM  TELESCOPE'S  NEWTONIAN  PHILOSO- 
PHY.   8q.    Cuta.  4«.  6tf. 

TOOKE'S  (BORNE)  DIVERSIONS  OF  PUBLET. 
New  Editi<m.   By  Tayi-oe.    8to,  14<. 

TROLLOPE'8  (Ret.  W.,  'MJk.)  GREEK  TESTA- 
MENT.   Stcs21«. 

TRIMMER'S  DESCRIPTION  AND  A  SET  OF 
PRINTS  TO  ROMAN  HISTORY,  OONTAIXED 
IN  A  SET  OF  EASY  LESSONS.    2  Tola.,  &r. 

WALKER'S  CRITICAL  PRONOUNCING  DIC- 
TIONARY AND  EXPOSITOR  OF  TOE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.    8to,  1$, 

WALKER'S  KEY  TO  THE  CLASSICAL  PRO- 
NUNCIATION OF  GREEK,  LATIN,  AND 
SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAME&   ISmOb  la.  6tf. 

WALKINGAME'S  TUTOR.    ISmo,  8*. 

WANOSTROCirrS  RECUEIL  CHOLSL    ISmo,  St. 

WATTS'S   VIEW    OF    SCRIPTURE    HlSTORlr. 

12mo,  Am,  64. 

WITJJAMS'S  LIFE  AND  ACTIONS  OF  ALEX- 
ANDER  THE  GREAT.    18mo^  &a. 

WRIGHTS  COMMENTARY  ON  NEWTON'S 
PRINdPIA.    3  Tola.,  \L  8a. 

WRIGHTS  GREEK  AND  ENOUSH  LEXICON. 
IBmo,  7a. 


DICTIONARIES,   LEXICONS,  l&e. 


BROWN'S  (REV.  JOHN)  DICnONARYIOF  THE 

HOLY  BIBLE.  8yo,fte. 
BUCHANAN'S  TECHNOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY. 

ISmo,  7a. 
BUCK'S    THEOLOGICAL    DICTIOKABT,    New 

Edition.    By  HwDnaoic.    %^o^  1Q». 
CALMETS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE 

By  Tatloh.    Imperial  Sto,  U. 
CARPENTER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  SYN0NYME9. 

Third  Edition.    18mo»2«.64. 
CRABB'S  DICTIONARY  OF  GENERAL  KNOW. 

LEDGE    Fborth  Edition.    I2mo,  7t. 
CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  OLD  AND 

NEW  TESTAMENTS.    Imp,  8vo,  18*. 
CUNNINGHAM'S     (A.)    PILKINGTON'S    DIGl 

TIONARY  OF  PAINTERS,    8vo.  31a. 
DAVENPORTS  WALKER'S  PRONOUNCINO  DIC- 

TIONARY.    ltmo,5a. 
DUNCAN'S  (REV.  DR.)  HEBREW  LEXICON  AND 

GRAMOtAR.   l8mo,7a. 
DYMOCK'S  AINSWORTirS  LATIN  AND  ENO- 
USH DICTIONARY.    18mo,  7a. 
FINDLAVS    BROOKES'S    GENERAL    GAZET- 

TEER.    8Yo,13a. 

FINDLAY^  BROOKES'S  GENERAL  GAZETTEER 
IN  MINIATURE.    ]8mo,7a. 

GUTHRIE'S  DUMOND  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
BIBLE.    S4mo. 


GUTHRIE'S  GEOGRAPHY  IN  MINIATURE.  By 
Datskfobt.    18mo,  5a. 

JOHNSON'S  DIAMOND  DICHONART  OP  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.    S2mo,  2a. 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.    3  Tola.  4to,  3/.  2t. 

JONES'S    (STEPHEN)    BIOGRAPHIGAL    DIC- 
TIONARY.   I8mo,6a. 

JONES'S  BIBLICAL  CYCLOP-EDIA.    10». 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.    By 
Paxks.    ISmo,  7a. 

MEADOWS'S    ITALL\N   AND    ENGLISH   DIC- 
TIONARY.   I8mo.  7a. 

MEADOWS'S   FRENCH   AND   ENGLISH    PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY.    18mo,  7#. 

MEADOWS'S    SPANISH   AND   ENQUSiH    DIC- 
TIONARY.   18mo,7*. 

MEADOWS'S  NEW  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.    ISmo, 
U.  64. 

MITCHELL'S    PORTABLE    CYCLOPAEDIA.     50 
Plates.    8to,  1/.  It. 

ROBINSON'S  GREEK  AND  ENOUSH. LEXICON 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    Siro,  8^.64. 

TEGG'S  DICTIONARY  or  CHRONOLOGY.  12mo, 
6a.  ^^ 

WALKER  AND   JOHNSON  (OOBCBINED).    8n>, 

In. 
WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY,  and 

the  KxT  to  Pn^jier  Names.    8vo,  7a. 
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